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^bc  l>cir  presumptive  anb  tbe  fceir  apparent 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  "  The  Son  of  His  Father,"  "  Sir  Tom,"  "  The  Chronicles 

OF  Carlingford,"  "  Neighbours  on  the  Green," 

"KiRSTEEN,"  etc.,  etc 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

To  describe  the  state  of  the  Park  under  the  effect  of  this  event 
would   be   very  difficult     It  changed  altogether  in   the  most 
curious  way.      Indeed  Lord  Frogmore's  country  seat  had  gone 
through  several  transformations   of  late.      Nothing  could  have 
been  more  composed,  more  orderly  and  perfect  than  it  had  been 
under  the  sway  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Upjames,  the  respectable 
valet  and  butler,  who  had  organized  the  life  of  the  bachelor  lord 
into  an  elegant  comfort  and  tranquillity  which  was  beyond  praise. 
Everything  had  gone  upon  velvet  in  those  halcyon  days  ;  not  a 
sound  had  even  been  heard  to  disturb  the  calm,  save  the  sound 
of  conversation  among  the  well-chosen  visitors  or  of  a  cheerful 
fire  burning,  a  thing  which  could  not  be  reduced  to  absolute  sub- 
jection.     There  had  never  been  any  hitch  in  the  arrangements  ; 
not  even  a  crumpled  roseleaf  on  a  couch.      The  servants  moved 
about  like  polite  ghosts,  noiselessly  warding  off  every  annoyance. 
It  had  been  a  model  of  a  luxurious  house.     Then  there  had  come 
a  strange  modification  when  the  bride  was  brought  home,  and  the 
entire  dwelling  had  recognized  her  presence  with  mingled  distrust 
and  affection  and  pride.      The  flutter  of  women's  dresses  about 
the  place  and  women's  voices  had  been  at  first  difficult  for  the  old 
servants  to  bear,  who  had  always  hitherto  kept  the  women  strictly 
in  their  proper  places,  there  being  no  housekeeper — for  Mr.  Up- 
james was  more  than  equal  to  that  office — and  only  a  meek  cook 
to  make  any  division  of  authority.      Rogers  and  Upjames  had, 
however,  on  the  whole  taken  kindly  to  Lady  Frognriore,  who  did 
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not  attempt  to  make  any  fundamental  changes,  and  who  always 
was  exceedingly  civil,  and  not  jealous  of  their  authority ;  and 
they  were  elated  to  think  that  their  old  lord  at  sixty-eight  was 
equal  to  taking  upon  him  all  the  responsibilities  of  life  as  if  he 
had  been  thirty.  The  mild  time  of  Mary's  reign  had  therefore 
only  added  a  little  brightness,  a  little  ornament,  a  gentle  gaiet>r 
to  the  well-ordered  house.  Rogers  himself  had  grown  younger, 
and  Mr.  Upjames  added  a  grace  to  his  perfect  manner.  The 
butler  had  been  heard  to  acknowledge  before  that  he  did  not  feel 
equal  to  tackling  the  ladies,  but  he  made  no  such  acknowledg- 
ment now.  Lady  Frogmore  reconciled  them  to  the  feminine  sex, 
and  the  Park  gained  a  certain  consequence  and  liberality  and 
light.  It  was  not  so  completely  centred  in  the  task  of  making 
exquisite  the  comfort  of  its  own  master.  It  began  to  have 
thoughts  of  other  people  and  other  things. 

But  now !  The  house  became  at  a  touch  the  saddest  house. 
All  the  great  sitting-rooms  lay  empty,  like  a  sort  of  vestibule  to 
the  rooms  upstairs  in  which  trouble  and  sorrow  dwelt.  Lord 
Frogmore  came  and  went  with  a  troubled  face.  His  marriage 
had  not  changed  his  habits  much.  He  had  taken  all  the  old  pre- 
cautions to  keep  in  perfect  health.  His  beef  tea  and  his  baths, 
and  the  certain  amount  of  walking  which  he  preferred  any  day, 
and  every  one  of  his  sanitary  regulations  had  been  fully  observed 
as  before.  But  now  he  cared  nothing  for  any  of  these  things.  He 
walked  about  all  day,  going  out  in  the  morning  after  breakfast, 
and  wandering  aimlessly  about,  instead  of  his  habitual  brisk  con- 
stitutional. But  when  he  came  in,  instead  of  going  to  the  library 
to  write  his  letters  or  read  his  papers,  all  that  he  did  was  to  walk 
upstairs  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  room  to  see  if  there  was  any 
change.  He  came  in  always  with  a  little  hope  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  confidently  expecting  each  time  he  asked  the  question  to 
hear  that  she  was  better.  But  after  that  his  countenance  changed. 
He  became  very. grave,  scarcely  smiling,  seldom  speaking  to  any 
one.  Every  time  he  came  in  he  went  upstairs  with  the  same 
question  \  but  there  was  something  spiritless  in  his  look,  in  his 
step,  in  his  aspect  generally,  which  made  you  feel  that  he  had 
given  up  expecting  a  good  reply.  And  when  the  poor  little  baby, 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  was  brought  out  to  take  the 
air  and  walked  about  in  its  nurse's  arms  up  and  down  the  avenue, 
the  old  lord  would  walk  up  and  down  too,  accompanying  the 
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group  with  a  look  of  such  melancholy  in  his  face  as  was  like  to 
break  the  spectator's  heart  The  baby  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
was  very  delicate.  The  flannel  shawls,  so  soft  and  white  and  fine, 
were  scarcely  opened  a  little  from  its  tiny  face  to  let  in  the  sunny 
atmosphere,  and  with  never  a  smile  on  his  thin  old  face  the 
father  would  walk  beside  it  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  Poor 
little  thing !  and  poor  old  gentleman !  they  were  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  human  feebleness,  and  they  fully  counted  life  which 
should  have  linked  them  together  was  not  theirs.  Lord  Frog- 
more  did  not  look  much  at  his  little  boy.  He  was  afraid  of  the  child 
lest  something  should  happen  to  it.  It  was  to  him  rather  a  part 
of  the  substantial  nurse  who  carried  it,  and  in  whose  powerful 
arms  it  was  safer  than  anything  belonging  to  him.  -And  yet  he 
walked  by  its  side  with  his  brisk  step  subdued,  his  head  cast 
down,  a  melancholy  languor  about  him.  The  starch  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  his  collar ;  his  cheeks  so  rosy  and  firm  had 
grown  limp.  To  see  him  turning  up  and  down,  up  and  down  by 
the  side  of  that  infant  was  enough  to  break  any  one*s  heart. 

Meanwhile  to  poor  Mary  there  came  but  little  change.  She 
did  not  recover  as  the  doctor  had  promised.  She  had  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  recovery  at  all.  She  kept  her  bed  because 
apparently  she  had  no  desire  to  get  up.  And  sometimes  she 
would  hold  long  conversations  about  baby  clothes  and  the  like 
with  the  nurse,  rationally  enough,  as  if  her  mind  was  able  to 
occupy  itself  with  ordinary  duties.  Sometimes  even  she  would 
allow  the  baby  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  cry  over  it.  "  Poor 
little  thing  !  "  she  would  say, "  if  that  is  to  be  its  fate  ;  oh,  it  is  not 
the  little  thing's  fault.  I  might  be  to  blame,  but  it  couldn't  be  to 
blame.  Oh,  poor  little  thing.  I'll  not  cry  out  if  you  kill  me,  poor 
baby.     It  will  not  be  you,  but  dreadful,  dreadful  fate." 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  don't  talk  like  that.  The  child  will  grow  up  to 
be  your  comfort  and  joy." 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  Mary ;  "  it's  only  to  you  I  will  tell  the 
secret,"  and  she  would  put  her  lips  to  the  woman's  ear  and  whis- 
per, that  eager,  anxious,  busy  whisper  that  meant  nothing.  And 
when  this  secret  communication  was  completed,  Mary  added  in 
her  ordinary  voice,  "  So  you  see  we  cannot  help  it,  neither  he  nor 
I.  Oh,  to  think  he  should  have  been  born  only  for  this,  and  to 
put  everything  wrong.  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  she  would 
cry  suddenly,  her  voice  rising  to  a  scream,  thrusting  the  poor 
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child  into  the  nurse's  arms.  And  then  she  would  draw  the  nurse 
to  her  and  whisper  again,  "  Tell  him,  tell  him,"  she  said  ;  but  the 
whisper  was  never  intelligible,  and  the  look  which  the  poor  old 
lord  gave  her  made  the  unfortunate  nurse  lose  her  head  alto- 
gether. "  Oh,  my  lord ! "  the  woman  said,  and  Mary  nodded  her 
head  with  satisfaction  as  if  everything  was  being  explained. 
Lord  Frogmore  would  turn  away  more  wretched  than  ever,  un- 
able to  elicit  a  word  or  hardly  a  look  which  reminded  him  of  her 
former  self,  and  went  downstairs  to  pace  up  and  down  the  library, 
up  and  down,  paying  .no  attention  to  anything.  Never  was  there 
a  more  sad  house.  Agnes,  who  remained  with  her  sister,  though 
Mary  took  no  notice  of  her,  would  steal  down  after  those  dread- 
ful interviews  to  comfort  the  poor  old  gentleman.  "  She  will  not 
speak  to  me  at  all,"  said  Agnes,  weeping.  "  She  thinks  I  am  a 
stranger.     I  don't  think  she  knows  me."  * 

"  What  is  she  always  whispering  ?  "  said  the  old  lord.  "  There 
must  be  something  in  that.  The  nurse  ought  to  make  out  what 
it  is.  Perhaps  she  wants  something.  Perhaps  we  might  find 
some  way  to  work  if  we  could  but  know  what  that  whisper  was  ? 
I  don't  think  you  should  stand  upon  a  point  of  honour,  but  Xxy — 
try  to  understand  what  she  says." 

"  Oh,  dear  Lord  Frogmore,"  cried  Agnes  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
•"  It  is  nothing.     I  don't  think  she  says  words  at  all." 

Lord  Frogmore  in  his  trouble  ignored  this  speech.  "You 
should  not  be  punctilious,"  he  said,  walking  about  the  long  room 
with  short  agitated  steps.  "  It  may  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
You  should  not  stand  upon  a  point  of  honour.  You  should  make 
every  effort  to  understand  what  your  dear  sister  says." 

And  it  was  by  a  sort  of  pitiful  understanding  between  them 
that  Agnes  said  no  more.  He  knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  poor 
Mary's  whispered  communications  were  unintelligible — but  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  said.  He  preferred  to  blame  some  one 
for  an  exaggerated  point  of  honour  in  not  listening,  not  under- 
standing. Such  voluntary  miscomprehensions  are  among  the 
most  piteous  subterfuges  of  despair. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mary's  condition  and  the  sad 
change  in  the  house  could  be  long  ignored  by  Letitia,  whose  every 
faculty  was  on  the  alert  to  know  what,  if  anything,  had  followed 
her  last  dreadful  attempt  against  the  unfortunate  mother  of  the 
heir.     Letitia  was  as  yet  unexperienced  in  what  may  be  called 
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crime.  She  had  never,  as  has  been  said,  knowingly  assailed  the 
life  or  reason  of  a  fellow-creature  before — and  she  had  not  had 
any  certainty  that  her  attempt  would  be  successful.  It  was  not 
exactly  like  a  knife  or  a  revolver.  Letitia  was  very  well  aware 
that  such  operations  as  she  had  carried  out  upon  Mary  would  not 
in  the  least  have  afTected  herself,  and,  therefore,  she  felt  herself 
justified  in  ignoring  the  possibility  of  serious  harm.  But  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  her,  whispered  with  bated  breath,  that 
Lady  Frogmore's  mind  was  affected,  indeed  that  she  was  mad, 
which  was  the  succinct  way  of  stating  the  matter,  Letitia  was  so 
much  startled  and  horrified  that  she  cried — which  did  her  great 
good  with  her  husband.  John  had  been  uneasy  at  the  vehem- 
ence of  his  wife's  hatred  of  Mary  in  her  new  exaltation,  and  when 
he  saw  her  suddenly  burst  into  most  real  tears  his  good  heart 
was  touched  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  doing  her  injustice. 
He  got  up  from  his  seat  in  his  compunction  and  went  to  his  wife 
and  caressed  and  soothed  her.  "  You  must  go  over  and  inquire, 
Letitia,"  he  said.  And  once  more  Letitia  was  so  moved  by 
genuine  horror  that,  anxious  though  she  was  to  know  everything, 
she  held  back  from  doing  this. 
"  Oh,  John,"  she  said,  "  I  did  perhaps  say  something  that  was 

too  strong  when  I  knew  what  her  schemings  had  come  to.  They 

might  not  like  me  to  go." 
/*  I  have  always  told  you,  Letitia,  I  did  not  think  that  there  was 

any  scheming  about  it    But,  anyhow,  Frogmore  would  be  pleased 

— he  would  see  that  we  bear  no  malice.     Of  course,  I  felt  it  at 

the  first  just  as  you  did,"  said  the  unconscious  John. 
"  The  child,"  said  Letitia,  "  is  very  delicate,  too."     She  could 

not  help  stealing  a  glance  at  John  under  her  eyelids  to   see 

whether  he  would  respond. 
"  Poor  people  ! "  said  John,  "  or,  rather,  poor  old  Frogmore,  to 

put  off  so  long  and  then  have  such  a  sad  time  of  it.    Fm  very 

sorry  for  the  poor  old  fellow." 
"  He  had  no  right  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  Letitia  cried. 
"Well,  it  was  hard  upon  us,"  said  John  with  a  sigh  ;  "but  IVe 

made  up  my  mind  to  it  now.   You  had  better  go  over  to-morrow 

and  ask  how  she  is." 

Letitia  was  very  eager  to  go  to  see  with  her  own  ^y^  what  was 

the  condition  of  affairs,  but  yet  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 

she  persuaded  herself  to  return  to  the  house  where  her  last  visit  had 
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b^en  so  disastrous.  It  was  now  September,  and  the  days  were 
beginning  to  get  short,  but  this  time  she  took  no  bag  nor  had  she 
the  least  intention  of  staying  over  the  night.  An  hour  would  be 
enough,  she  thought,  to  hear  all  she  wanted  and  see  what  she 
could.  But  her  sense  of  guilt  would  not  be  subdued  as  she 
approached  the  house  and  remembered  how  she  had  fled  away 
from  it  six  weeks  before,  having  done  all  the  harm  that  it  was 
possible  to  do.  She  had  no  intention  now  of  doing  any  harm  ; 
oh  no,  no !  only  to  inquire  and  if  practicable  see  for  herself  what 
prospect  of  sanity  there  was  for  Mary  or  life  for  her  boy.  When 
she  met  in  her  progress  up  the  avenue  in  the  fly  she  had  hired  at 
the  station  the  little  pathetic  group  above  described,  the  nurse 
carrying  the  infant  and  Lord  Frogmore  marching  melancholy  at 
its  side,  she  hurriedly  stopped  and  sprang  out,  feeling  that  Lord 
Frogmore  was  likely  to  be  more  easily  dealt  with  than  Agnes, 
whose  feminine  instincts  would  divine  her  object.  But  Letitia 
did  not  find  that  a  very  gracious  reception  awaited  her.  Lord 
Frogmore  looked  out  with  a  little  irritation  as  the  cab  drew  up. 
He  evidently  thought  a  visitor  an  impertinence.  When  he  was 
compelled  by  his  sister-in-law's  eager  and  excessively  affectionate 
accost  to  stop  in  his  walk  and  speak  to  her,  a  gleam  of  angry 
light  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  Mrs.  John ! "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Frogmore,"  cried  the  lady,  "  how  is  Mary  ?  I  could  not 
rest  when  I  heard  how  ill  she  was  till  I  had  come  over  to  see  for 
myself." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lord  Frogmore  stiffly, "  how  ill  you  may 
have  heard  she  was ;  but  I  don't  wonder  that  you  should  wish  to 
see  for  yourself" 

"  No  ;  can  you  wonder  ?  We  have  been  like  sisters  almost  all 
our  lives." 

Though  Letitia  quaked  at  the  old  lord's  tone,  she  felt  that  it 
was  the  wisest  way  to  ignore  all  offence. 

"  Sisters,  if  all  tales-are  true,  are  not  always  the  best  of  friends," 
said  Lord  Frogmore.  "  Familiarity  interferes  with  the  natural 
bounds  of  good  breeding.  I  think,  Mrs.  John,  that  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  go  any  further — or  at  least  not  to  insist  on  seeing 
Lady  Frogmore." 

"  Is  she  so  very  bad  ?  "  said  Letitia  in  a  thrilling  whisper. 

"  No,"  he  said  with  irritation.     "  I  did  not  say  she  was  very 
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bad.     I  said  I  could  not  admit  visitors  who — perhaps  might  for- 
get what  is  due  to  a  delicate  and  sensitive  woman." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Letitia  with  an  injured  air, "  that  I  was 
so  little  worthy  of  confidence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mary  is  so 
ill ;  so  IS  John.  We  both  felt  we  could  not  rest  without  knowing 
personally  how  much  or  how  little  of  what  we  hear  is  true." 

"  And  what  do  you  hear  ?  "  Lord  Frogmore,  though  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  defend  his  wife,  was  not  willingly  ungracious,  and  felt 
it  of  all  things  in  the  world  the  most  difficult  to  shut  his  door  in 
any  one's  face.  His  courage  failed  him  when  Letitia  put  forth  so 
reasonable  a  plea. 

"  Oh,  Frogmore,"  said  Mrs.  John,  "  what  is  the  use  of  question- 
ing and  cross-questioning  ?  Tell  me  how  dear  Mary  is  ;  that  is 
all  I  want  to  know." 

He  was  shaken  in  his  resolution,  but  still  tried  to  be  stem. 
"  What  did  you  say  to  her,"  he  asked,  "  the  last  time  you  were 
here?" 

"  What  did  I  say  to  her  ?  Oh,  a  hundred  things  !  and  she  to 
me.  We  talked  of  how  wonderful  it  was,  and  how  much  may 
come  from  the  smallest  event ;  that  if  I  had  not  one  day  met  her 
in  the  Academy,  and  asked  her  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  you 
might  never  have  met  her,  and  all  that  has  happened  would  never 
have  been.  That  was  the  last  thing  we  talked  of.  Is  it  supposed 
it  did  any  harm — that  talk  between  Mary  and  me  ?  Oh,  Lord 
Frogmore,  people  must  be  malignant  indeed  if  they  can  find  any 
harm  in  that." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it.  It  depends  upon 
how  a  thing  is  said,  whether  there  is  harm  in  it  or  not." 

"  I  know,"  said  Letitia,  "  that  I  have  enemies  in  this  house.  I 
know  Mrs.  Hill  and  Agnes.  Oh,  Agnes  is  spiteful !  She  never 
wishes  to  see  Mary  with  me.  She  thinks  I  put  her  against  them — 
as  if  I  would  ever  interfere  between  a  woman  and  her  own  family ! 
But,  Frogmore,  you  know  what  women  are.  They  are  jealous ; 
they  are  spiteful ;  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  whisper 
against  one  that  has  done  better  than  themselves.  I  know  very 
well  what  it  is  that  turns  you  against  me.  It  is  Agnes  Hill  that 
has  put  things  into  your  head." 

"  No,"  he  said,  but  doubtfully,  feeling  that  to  think  so  badly  of 
his  brother's  wife  was  very  inconvenient,  and  that  perhaps  after 
all  it  was  Agnes  who  had  put  it  into  his  head  ;  she  had  not  said 
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much,  but  it  might  be  she  who  had  suggested  it,  for  it  was  accord- 
ing to  all  the  tenets  with  which  he  was  acquainted  that  a  woman 
should  be  spiteful,  as  Letitia  said.  He  hesitated  a  great  deal  as 
to  what  he  should  do — whether  he  should  hold  by  his  first  resolu- 
tion to  allow  Letitia  to  come  no  further ;  or  whether  it  might 
perhaps  be  an  awakening  thing  for  Mary  to  see  her.  Letitia 
ToUowed  him  with  soft  and  noiseless  steps  while  he  pursued  this 
thought,  and  then  she  said  suddenly,  as  if  she  could  contain  her- 
self no  longer,  "  Surely,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  see  the  dear  child." 

She  took  the  baby  out  of  the  nurse's  arms  as  she  spoke,  and 
deftly,  with  practised  hands,  folded  down  the  coverings  in  which 
it  was  wrapped.  The  mother  of  five  children  knew  how  to 
handle  with  ease  and  mastery,  which  made  the  old  lord  wonder 
and  tremble,  the  little  fragile  new-born  baby,  which  to  him  was 
an  object  so  wonderful. 

"  If  I  were  you/*  said  Letitia  to  the  nurse,  "  I  would  not  have 
the  child  covered  up  so.  The  air  will  do  him  nothing  but  good. 
Throw  off  all  your  shawls,  and  let  him  breathe  the  good  air.  I 
am  sure  his  mother  would  say  so  if  she  were  here." 

Letitia,  at  least  in  that  action,  meant  no  harm  to  the  child. 
She  said  it  as  she  would  have  done  to  any  ignorant  cottager  who 
half  smothered  her  baby  to  keep  it  from  cold.  But  while  she 
held  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  put  down  her  cheek  upon  its 
little  dark,  downy  head,  an  impulse  that  was  horrible  came  over 
her.  Oh,  the  little  interloper! — the  child  so  undesired,  so  un- 
necessary— who  had  taken  her  children's  inheritance  from  them  ! 
To  think  that  a  little  pressure  more  than  usual,  a  little  more  close 
folding  of  the  shawls,  and  it  would  stand  in  Duke's  way  no  more. 
The  thought  made  her  strain  towards  her  with  a  sudden  throb 
of  almost  savage  excitement  the  little  helpless  atom,  who  could 
never  tell  any  tale. 

CHAPTER  XXHL 

Mary  was  lying  as  usual  in  bed,  much  shrunken  from  the  Mary 
we  knew,  her  mild  countenance  clouded  with  that  haze  of  trouble 
which  seems  to  come  with  any  disturbance  of  the  mind.  There 
was' no  reason  that  she  should  lie  in  bed,  except  that  prostration 
of  will  and  feeling  which  came  from  a  disordered  brain.  It 
troubled  her  to  move  at  all,  to  raise  her  head,  to  use  her  hand, 
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except  in  moments  of  spasmodic  energy,  when  she  would  spring 
up  in  bed,  and  a  stream  of  wild  and  terrified  life  would  seem  to 
flow  in  her  veins.     Terror  was  always  a  chief  part  of  her  energy, 
a  desire  to  fly,  to  hide  herself,  to  avoid  some  terrible,  ever- 
menacing  danger.     On  this  morning  she  had  been  very  quiet. 
For  about  an  hour  her  sister  had  been  seated  by  the  bedside 
holding  her  hand,  talking  to  her  about  common  things ;   and 
Mary,  when  she  had  replied  at  all,  had  replied,  Agnes  thought, 
with  so  much  sense  and  calmness  that  her  heart  was  quite  light. 
"  She  is  a  great  deal  better,  nurse.     Don't  you  think  she  is  a 
great  deal  better  this  morning  ?  "  Miss  Hill  had  said.   The  nurse 
shook  her  head,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  but  made 
with  her'  lips  a  reassuring  reply.      And  peace  was  in  the  room, 
where  perhaps  the  anxious  watchers  thought  excitement  and 
danger  were  passing  over,  and  all  might  be  beginning  to  be  well. 
Suddenly  there  were  voices   heard   coming   up    the    stairs, 
approaching  the  room,  a  faint  little  wail  from  the  baby,  a  soothing 
hush-sh  from  the  nurse  who  carried  him.     And  then  another 
voice — not  loud,  not  ungentle,  the  yoice  of  a  woman  trying  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  some  one  who  accompanied  her.     Mary 
had  started  at  the  sound  of  the  infant's  cry,  but  when  she  heard 
the  other  voice  she  rose  up  in  her  bed  and  put  out  a  terrified 
hand  on  each  side  to  her  nurse  and  to  Agnes.     An  anguished 
look  of  listening  came  into  her  face.     She  clutched  their  hands, 
drawing  them  in  close  to  her,  her  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a 
hunted  creature  straight  before  her,  as  if  prepared  to  rise  and 
flee.    Then  Letitia's  voice  became  audible  again,  "  I  will  just  go 
in.     It  will  rouse  her  to  see  me."    Both  the  watchers  heard  these 
words  distinctly,  though  they  would  have  sworn  that  the  wild 
shriek  which  rang  through  the  house  burst  from   Mary's   lips 
before  they  were  half  said.     Mary  flung  herself  first  on  one  then 
on  the  other  with  cries  that  succeeded  each  other  wildly,  then  she 
threw  herself  back  into  her  bed,  pulling  the  coverings  over  her 
head.     "  Save  me  I    save  me  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  Oh,  save  me,  save 
me ! "     The  force  of  her  hold  was  such  that  the  women  on  either 
side  were  fofced  upon  the  bed,  their  heads  meeting  across  her 
concealed  and  covered  head,  from  which  shrieks   muffled  but 
terrible  still  continued  to  come.     "  For  God's  sake,  don't  Bring 
her  in  ;  don't  bring  her  in,"  cried  Agnes,  almost  as  wildly.     The 
group  outside  paus^  terrified  ;  Letitia  was  livid  with  fear.     She 
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turned  back  hastily,  as  if  the  mad  creature  who  feared  her  was  at 
her  heels,  and  without  saying  a  word  ran  downstairs.  She  had 
courage  enough  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  to  be  within  reach  of 
a  madwoman,  which  was  the  unmitigated  phrase  she  used  to 
herself,  was  not  one  of  the  dangers  which  she  could  face.  She 
ran  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her  down  the  long  staircase. 
No  plea  for  Mary  did  Mrs.  Parke  make.  Through  the  ringing 
of  those  shrieks,  which  became  more  and  more  hoarse  as  the 
unfortunate  patient  wore  herself  out,  all  the  bystanders  heard  the 
patter  of  quick  little  steps  running  downstairs.  She  darted  out 
at  the  open  door,  and  ran  along  the  terrace  outside,  a  self-con- 
demned fugitive :  or  was  she  only  a  nervous  woman,  terrified,  as 
some  people  are,  of  anything  that  sounds  like  insanity  ?  The 
unhappy  family  heard  in  their  imaginations  Letitia's  steps  running 
through  everything  all  the  dreadful  hours  that  followed.  But  the 
fact  was  that  she  ran  in  her  panic  to  where  she  had  left  her  cab, 
never  drawing  her  breath,  and  got  into  it  and  drove  quickly 
away.  For  one  thing,  she  had  found  out  all  she  wanted  to 
know. 

What  followed  on  that  dreadful  day  no  one  ever  knew  clearly. 
Poor  Mary,  out  of  her  brooding  and  miserable  madness,  which 
yet  everybody  hoped  might  in  time  have  dispersed,  as  the  shock 
and  horror  that  produced  it  died  away  from  her  brain,  became 
for  a  time  acutely,  terribly  mad,  striving  to  hide  herself  from  the 
light  of  day,  haunted  by  a  horror  of  her  enemy,  who  was  forever 
pursuing  her,  ready  to  clutch  at  her  at  the  door.  Her  confused 
brain  caught  this  one  point  of  reality  and  never  relinquished  it. 
Letitia  was  always  at  the  door  to  Mary's  terrified  and  distorted 
fancy.  Her  voice  was  always  there,  saying,  "I  will  go  in." 
Every  time  the  door  opened  there  was  a  fresh  access  of  the 
wildest  terror,  which  lasted  through  days  and  nights,  so  dreadful 
to  the  watchers,  that  they  could  not  tell  how  long  it  lasted  or 
how  often  the  long  day  ended  in  a  night  full  of  alarm  and  terror. 
Poor  old  Lord  Frogmore,  such  a  picture  of  an  old  gentleman ; 
so  active,  so  brisk,  so  well,  doing  everything  that  younger  men 
could  do ;  fell  into  pathetic  ruin,  lost  his  colour,  his  strength,  his 
spirits,  and  became  an  old  man  in  that  week  of  misery.  The  old 
vicar  from  Grocombe  and  his  wife,  who  came  hurrying  to  the 
Park,  with  the  idea  that  the  near  relations  should  always  be 
collected  on  such  an  emergency,  added  to  the  trouble  by  their 
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unnecessary  presence ;  for  Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  not  to  be  kept  out 
of  her  daughter's  room,  had  to  be  removed  from  it  periodically 
in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  from  which  it  required  all  the  care 
of  Agnes  to  restore  her;  and  the  vicar  himself  stood  about 
in  the  hall  or  the  library,  staring  at  everybody  who  went  and 
came ;  asking  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Is  she  any  better  ?  "  and 
always  in  the  way. 

When  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  had  lasted  for  a  week,  and 
every  one  was  worn  out,  the  doctors — for  they  were  now  many, 
Lord  Frogmore  having  summoned  every  one  who  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  any  help — requested  an  interview  with  him  ;  and 
then  announced  their  opinion  that  Lady  Frogmore  should  be 
removed  from  home.     Having  thus  to  renounce  the  hope  he  had 
still  been  cherishing  against  hope  that  her  illness  might  still  prove 
only  temporary,  the  old  lord  struggled  for  some  time  against  the 
dreadful  necessity.     He  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  fill  the 
house  with  attendants ;  to  undergo  any  expense ;  to  give  up  his 
house  entirely  to  his  wife  and  go  away  himself  if  they  considered 
it  necessary.     But  by  and  by  calmer  counsels  prevailed.     Mary's 
family  were  more  reasonable  than  her  husband.     They  pointed 
out  to  him  with  much  practical  sense  that  he  was  risking  his 
own  health,  destroying  his  own  life,  without  any  advantage  to  her, 
and  that  his  life  was  more  than  ever  valuable,  for  his  child's  sake, 
and  even  for  her  sake,  poor  forlorn  lady,  who  had  no  protector 
but  he.      It  was  hard  for  him  in  his  weakened  state  to  stand 
out  against  the  doctors,  against  the  dull  persistency  of  the  vicar, 
who  besides  could  not  be  got  rid  of  till  poor  Mary  was  removed, 
and  against  what  was  more  than  all,  the  dreadful  sight  of  Mary 
convulsed  with  frenzy,  or  lying  in  her  calm  intervals  like  a  dead 
thing,  her  mild  face  grown  into  a  tragic  mask  of  misery.     On 
the  whole  it  was  better  not  to  see  that,  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
it  without  having  one's  heart  rent  every  day  by  the  dreadful, 
dreadful  sight.     Lord  Frogmore  at  last  consented  to  this  miser- 
able yet  inevitable  step,  which  he  felt  to  be  a  public  proclamation 
of  the  wretchedness  which  had  so  soon  closed  over  the  late  and 
tranquil  happiness  of  his  old  age.     He  went  away   for  a  few 
days  with  Rogers,  as  sad  an  old  man  as  any  under  the  stars,  and 
gave  himself  up  meekly  into  his  faithful  servant's  hands,  to  be 
brought  back  to  life  as  far  as  possible.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Rogers, 
do  what  you  can  for  me,  for  I  have  my  little  boy  to  look  after, 
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my  poor  little  baby  that  ought  to  have  been  my  grandchild, 
Rogers." 

"  Don't  say  so,  my  lord.  Oh,  don't  say  so.  He'll  grow  up  to 
be  a  comfort  to  you." 

The  old  lord  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  He's 
cost  me  dear  ;  he's  cost  me  very  dear  ;  and  he's  a  delicate  little 
mite  with  no  stamina,  an  old  man's  child.  Poor  little  beggar 
that  has  cost  his  mother  her  reason !  It  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him,  Rogers,  to  die  comfortably  and  be  buried  with  her  when 
I  go." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  please  God,  you'll  live  to  see  him  come  of  age, 
and  my  lady  as  bright  as  ever,  and  all  well." 

Lord  Frogmore  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  a  little  laugh, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  saddest  of  the  two.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  let's  hope  so,  Rogers,  since  nobody  can  tell  how  it  may  be." 

He  could  not  help  wondering  sometimes  what  he  had  done 
that  this  should  have  fallen  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  or  if  he  had 
done  anything,  or  if  God  worked  no  miracles  now  save  in  sustain- 
ing and  supporting  the  human  spirit  to  bear,  but  let  the  laws  of 
nature  take  their  course.  It  was  Mary's  nature,  he  felt,  to  be 
thus  driven  frantic  by  the  thought  of  having  wronged  another  for 
her  own  happiness,  and  in  his  sad  musings  he  followed  all  the 
course  of  the  story  which  he  himself,  without  perhaps  sufficient 
motive,  had  set  in  motion.  He  said  to  himself  that  perhaps, 
after  permitting  John  to  believe  himself  to  be  the  heir  for  so  long, 
it  was  wrong  on  his  part  to  have  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
supplanting  John.  He  thought  of  his  first  visit  to  Greenpark, 
and  wondered  whether  he  had  been  so  petty  as  to  be  nettled 
by   little   Duke's  baby   swagger.     He  had  been  nettled  by   it. 

"  When  you  are  dead,  papa,  and  when  papa  is  dead,  me ." 

The  child  had  cleared  both  John  and  himself  out  of  his  little  path 
with  such  ease  as  if  it  did  not  matter !  He  had  been  vexed— he, 
a  man  who  ought  to  have  known  better — by  what  the  child  had 
said ;  and  was  it  possible  that  a  little  prick  of  offence  like  this 
should  have  originated  all  that  followed  ?  And  then  he  thought 
of  Mary,  his  Mary,  so  patient  and  sweet,  putting  up  with  every- 
thing, and  with  the  insolence  of  the  servants,  from  which  he  had 
delivered  her.  No,  no,  he  could  not  think  he  had  been  anything 
but  right  in  interfering  to  save  Mary,  to  raise  her  above  all  her 
tormentors.     He  had  been  certainly  right  to  do  that — certainly 
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right!  But  had  it  been  better  for  her  that  he  did  so  ?  Would 
not  even  Letitia's  dependant,  simply  loving  and  serving  Letitia's 
children,  humble  enough  and  poor  enough,  but  reaping  the  fruits 
of  patience  in  a  gentle  life,  which  was  all  sacrifice — would  not  she 
have  been  happier  like  that  without  rising  to  triumph  (which  was 
out  of  accordance  with  her  nature)  for  a  time,  to  be  plunged 
afterwards  into  such  horrible  depths?  Poor  Lord  Frogmore, 
when  he  had  sounded  all  these  depths,  was  obliged  at  the  end  to 
come  back,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  knew  nothing — nothing. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  even  done  all  round  what  he  hoped  would  be 
for  the  best,  being  moved  by  wrath  against  little  Duke  and  pity 
for  Mary,  beyond  what  was  reasonable,  and  so  having  set  all 
those  dreadful  agencies  in  motion — which  could  not  be  balked, 
which  must  proceed  to  their  natural  end.  He  lost  himself  in  the 
metaphysics  of  this  question,  which  was  so  diflScult  to  fathom. 
For  his  brother  John  and  his  brother's  family  had  a  perfect  right 
to  think  themselves  the  heirs,  and  it  was  hard,  very  hard  upon 
them  to  be  displaced.  At  the  same  time  he  himself  had  a  perfect 
right  to  marry,  and  have  an  heir  of  his  own.  Who  can  decide 
such  questions?  and  yet  one  way  or  another  there  must  have 
been  a  harvest  of  trouble  and  pain. 

When  Lord  Frogmore  returned  to  the  Park,  Mary  was  gone. 
She  was  gone  and  all  trace  of  her,  except  the  poor  little  delicate 
baby,  the  puny  thing  which  had  no  stamina  and  which  everybody 
thought  would  die.  Poor  little  thing,  people  said,  it  would  be  a 
comfort  if  it  was  to  die,  for  it  never  could  have  any  health  to 
make  life  pleasant,  and  madness  in  the  mother's  family  and  the 
father  so  old,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could  live  to  see  it 
grow  up.  Everybody  allowed  that  it  was  a  most  pathetic  thing 
to  see  the  old  lord  walking  in  the  avenue  through  all  the  winter 
mornings  up  and  down,  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine,  beside  the 
bundle  of  white  cashmere  which  contained  this  little  weakly  bud 
of  humanity,  the  little  thing  who  had  not  even  the  honours  of  his 
sex,  but  was  called  "  it "  by  all  who  spoke  of  him.  It  was  a  very 
still  little  thing,  rarely  cried,  but  often  when  the  veil  was  drawn 
aside  from  its  face  was  seen  to  be  gazing  up  at  the  heavens  with 
two  solemn  brown  eyes.  Kind  women  cried  when  they  saw  this 
forlorn  little  creature,  worse  than  motherless,  looking  up  "to 
where  it  had  come  from,"  some  said — "to  where  it  was  going 
fast,"  said  the  others.     According  as  they  were  of  hopeful  disposi- 
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tions  or  not,  people  took  these  different  views ;  but  all  thought  it 
was  a  most  pathetic  thing  to  see  old  Lord  Frogmore  taking  these 
silent  walks  along  with  his  heir. 

After  a  time,  when  it  was  seen  that  difficulties  were  apt  to  arise 
with  the  child's  attendants,  some  of  whom  were  too  kind  to  him, 
and  some  not  kind  enough,  Agnes  Hill  left  Grocombe  and  came 
to  live  at  the  Park.  It  was  not  concealed  that  she  came  chiefly 
to  act  as  head  nurse  to  the  boy.  But  Agnes  did  not  interfere 
with  the  father's  supervision  of  his  child,  nor  with  their  walks,  for 
if  she  were  not  so  emotional  or  so  interesting  as  her  sister  Mary 
she  was  very  sensible  and  capable  of  letting  well  alone,  which  is 
a  thing  that  few  persons  can  do  in  a  masterly  way,  and  women 
especially  are  often  deficient  in.  And  thus  life  went  on  for  five 
or  six  years.  Five  or  six  years !  A  frightful  time  if  you  will 
think  of  it  for  a  poor  woman  to  be  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  and  to 
know  nothing  of  the  fate  of  her  nearest  and  dearest.  To  be  sure 
she  was  visited  periodically,  and  sometimes  knew  her  friends,  and 
would  ask  them  questions  which  showed  she  remembered.  But 
however  long  the  years  may  be  they  come  only  day  by  day,  and 
this  makes  them  so  much  more  easy  to  get  through — ^and  human 
nature  is  the  strangest  thing,  falling  into  any  routine,  adapting 
itself  to  all  circumstances. 

Life  at  the  Park  fell  into  this  channel  and  went  on  quite 
peacefully,  even  not  unhappily,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Lord 
Frogmore  recovered  his  health  under  the  constant  ministrations 
of  Rogers.  He  had  an  excellent  constitution:  his  cheeks  got 
back  their  rosy  hue  and  became  firm  and  round  again  ;  his  step 
recovered  its  elasticity.  He  was  again  pointed  out- to  everybody 
as  the  most  wonderful  old  gentleman  of  his  age  in  the  whole 
county.  He  still  walked  in  the  avenue  daily  with  his  little  boy, 
who,  though  later  than  ordinary,  learned  to  walk,  and  trotted  by 
his  old  father's  side  in  a  way  which  was  not  quite  so  pathetic, 
making  the  woods  ring  with  a  little  voice,  which  though  it  was 
perhaps  not  so  loud  as  other  little  boys'  voices,  was  still  full  of 
"  flichterin'  noise  and  glee."  The  child  was  always  with  his  aunt 
Agnes  when  he  was  indoors,  and  therefore  he  acquired  something 
of  that  undue  development  which  falls  to  the  share  of  those 
children  brought  up  exclusively  among  elder  people.  Lord 
Frogmore  kept  up  the  habit  which  his  wife  and  he  had  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  their  married  life,  of  having  Duke  very 
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often  at  the  Park.  Duke  was  now  a  big  boy  and  at  school,  but 
he  was  exceedingly,  tenderly  good  to  the  baby,  as  boys  some- 
times are.  Little  Marmaduke  preferred  his  namesake  and  cousin 
(whom  he  had  supplanted)  to  any  one  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
prettiest  relationship — to  see  the  big  boy  so  tender  to  the  small 
one  did  the  heart  good.  Duke  seemed  to  know  that  he  had 
something  to  make  up,  and  was  in  some  special  manner  appealed 
to  by  the  delicacy  of  the  little  cousin,  though  indeed  it  was  quite 
the  opposite  point  of  view  that  commended  itself  to  most  people. 
But  Lord  Frogmore  had  thought  of  that  also.  He  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  provide  specially  for  Duke,  which  was  always 
something,  though  it  did  not  by  any  means  subdue  the  grudge  in 
Letitia's  heart. 

Thus,  however,  things  went  on  in  a  subdued  composure  and 
calm  of  life  that  was  not  unhappy.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
thought  of  Mary,  his  wife  whom  he  loved,  was  never  long  absent 
from  Lord  Frogmore's  mind,  and  gave  him  many  a  pang ;  but 
still  every  day,  taking  off  a  legitimate  time  for  sleep,  is  at  the 
least  let  vis  say  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  long,  and  there  were 
many  intervals  in  which  he  did  not  think  of  Mary,  or  at  least  not 
exclusively.  And  little  Marmaduke  (who  was  called  Mar  to 
distinguish  from  his  cousin)  became  very  amusing  as  he  grew 
older,  and  his  father  doted  upon  him.  In  the  evening,  before  it 
was  time  to  prepare  for  dinner,  and  especially  in  the  winter 
evenings  when  Mar  sat  upon  his  stool  before  the  fire,  with  the 
warm  light  reflected  in  his  eyes,  and  chattered  about  everything, 
the  old  lord  had  many  happy  hours ;  as  happy  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  Mary  and  not  Agnes  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire. 

But  when  a*man  comes  to  be  seventy-four  it  is  better  for  him 
that  he  should  hold  these  pleasures  with  a  light  hand.  There 
seems  no  reason  in  particular,  in  these  days  when  the  pressure  of 
age  is  so  much  less  than  it  used  to  be,  why  a  man  who  has 
attained  that  age  should  not  go  on  till  he  is  eighty-four  or  more, 
as  is  so  often  the  case.  But  still  there  are  accidents  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  and  prove  that  humanity  is  still  weak,  and 
that  the  three-score-and-ten  is  a  fair  limit  of  life.  There  was 
very  cold  weather  in  the  early  winter  of  the  year  in  which  Lord 
Frc^more  completed  his  seventy-fourth  and  Marmaduke  his 
fifth  year.     They  both  took  bad  colds,  belonging  as  they  did 
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respectively  to  the  most  susceptible  classes,  but  little  Mar  got 
soon  better,  whereas  Lord  Frogmore  got  worse.  It  was  Decem- 
ber, and  everything  was  dark  and  dreary.  The  news  from  the- 
Asylum  was  agitating,  for  it  was  reported  that  Lady  Frogmore 
was  passing  through  an  unexpected  crisis  of  her  malady,  and 
that  "  a  change  "  might  take  place  at  any  moment.  A  change ! 
What  did  that  mean  ?  When  people  in  an  ordinary  illness  speak 
of  a  change  it  generally  means  death.  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of 
everything  ?  The  morning  after  the  disturbing  intelligence  was 
received  Lord  Frogmore  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  the  doctors 
looked  very  anxious.  It  seemed  as  if  poor  little  Mar  was  about 
to  lose  both  parents  at  once. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Lord  Frogmore'S  bronchitis  was  very  severe,  so  bad  that  the 
doctors  looked  very  serious,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
and  understanding  of  Rogers,  who  knew  his  master,  as  he  said, 
better  than  any  of  them — insisted  upon  adding  a  trained  nurse  to 
all  the  other  embarrassments  of  the  great  establishment,  which 
were  so  heavy  upon  the  shoulders  of  Agnes  Hill.  The  old  lord's 
grave  condition,  the  ominous  announcement  of  "  a  change  "  in 
her  sister's  state,  the  care  of  that  house  full  of  servants,  the 
jealousy  of  Rogers,  who  could  not  endure  "  the  woman  "  who  had 
been  placed  over  his  head,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  two  noisy- 
boys — Duke,  who  was  at  the  Park  for  his  holidays,  and  little 
Mar,  who  considered  it  part  of  his  religion  to  do  everything  that 
Duke  did — went  near  to  overwhelm  poor  Agnes,  who  had  never 
been  used  to  any  great  responsibility,  and  was  anxious  beyond 
what  words  could  say.  •She  might,  indeed,  have  spared  herself 
all  trouble  about  the  house,  since  Mr.  Upjames,  the  butler,  was 
fully  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  the  susceptibilities  of  Rogers 
were  a  very  serious  matter.  "  The  only  thing  for  me  to  do.  Miss 
*I11,  is  to  retire,"  he  said.  "  To  have  a  woman  put  over  my  head, 
and  one  as  knows  nothing  about  it,  is  more  than  I  can  be  ex- 
pected to  put  up  with." 

"Oh,  Rogers,  you  must  not  leavfc  your  master.  What  could 
he  do  without  you  ?  "  cried  Agnes,  with  anxious  conciliation. 

"  That's  what  I  say,  ma'am,"  said  Rogers.  "  I'm  torn  in  two, 
I  am.     My  lord  gives  me  a  look !     Though  he's  choking  with 
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his  cough,  he  does  like  this  with  his  finger ;  and  then  he  points 
to  her,  and  he  does  like  that " 

Rogers  imitated  first  the  motion  of  beckoning  and  then  that 
of  pushing  away. 

**!  will  speak  to  the  doctor  when  he  comes,"  said  Agnes. 
"  But  oh,  Rogers,  you  would  never  have  the  heart  to  leave  him  ? 
What  does  it  matter  about  the  nurse  ?  Try  to  make  ter  useful. 
She  does  know  a  great  deal,  and  she  might  be  useful " 

"  She  don't  know  nothing  about  my  lord,  Miss '111 ;  nobody  but 
me  knows  my  lord,"  said  Refers  solemnly.  "  I  know  just  what 
he'll  bear,  and  what  he  won't  bear.  He  can't  be  treated  like  an 
'ospital  case.  And  that's  what  them  women  do.  As  if  he  was 
just  a  number  in  a  bed !  He's  been  very  different  all  his  life, 
has  my  lord  ;  and  that's  what  he  won't  bear." 

"  No,"  said  Agnes  soothingly.    "  Of  course  he  won't  bear  it ; 

and  you  must  just  stand  between  him Rogers,  what  is  that  ? 

I  am  sure  1  heard  a  carriage  driving  up  to  the  door." 

"  It  will  be  some  one  coming  to  inquire,"  said  Rogers.  "  Don't 
you  be  frightened.  Miss  '111.  If  I  can  get  free  of  that  woman, 
don't  you  be  miserable.    We'll  pull  him  through." 

"  Do  you  think  it  can  be  any  one  coming  to  inquire  ?  "  cried 
Agnes.  "  Surely  there  is  a  great  commotion  downstairs.  Oh, 
Refers,  for  heaven's  sake  go  and  see  what  it  is.  I  heard  a  cry. 
What's  that  ?     What's  that  ?     Surely  I  know  that  voice." 

Agnes  did  not  know  what  she  feared.  There  were  sounds  on 
the  stair  which  denoted  some  strange  events — many  voices  to- 
gether— ^the  sound  of  steps  hurrying.  She  stood  at  the  door  half 
afraid  to  open  it,  listening  intently,  overcome  with  alarms  which 
she  could  not  explain.  What  had  happened  ?  The  voices  came 
nearer,  one  of  them  talking  in  gentle  but  persistent  tones.  Agnes 
threw  Up  her  arms  and  uttered  a  wild  but  faint  cry.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  wildest  hallucination,  or 
her  sister's  voice  ? 

And  then  the  door  was  opened  quickly,  and  into  the  wintry 
daylight,  in  which  there  was  no  mystery,  Mary  walked  without 
excitement — smiling,  yet  with  a  serious  face,  as  if  she  had  never 
left  her  own  house  where  she  was  supreme,  but  was  coming  up- 
stairs after  a  private  consultation  with  the  doctor,  in  which  he 
had  told  her  that  her  husband  was  ill,  but  not  so  ill  as  to  cause 
any  extreme  of  anxiety.    She  came  in  smiling  to  Agnes,  and 
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taking  both  her  hands,  kissed  her.  "  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said, 
"  to  find  you  here.  Then  Frogmore  has  had  some  one  to  rely 
upon.  Fancy !  I  have  been  away  on  a  visit,  and  they  never  told 
me  he  was  ill  till  to-day." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  dear  I  "  Agnes  cried.  She  was  choking  with  ex- 
citement and  emotion,  but  the  imperative  gesture  by  which  her 
sister's  companion  warned  her  to  be  on  her  guard  stopped  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  the  words  in  her  mouth.  Even  in  that 
glance  Agnes  perceived  that  it  was  the  doctor  in  whose  care 
Mary  had  been  placed  who  came  in  behind  her.  This  did  some- 
thing to  still  the  beating  of  her  amazed  and  anxious  heart 

"  Oh,  Rogers,"  said  Mary,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  before  I 
go  to  him.  How  is  he  ?  He  was  quite  well  when  I  left  home. 
Do  tell  me  everything  before  I  go  to  him  ;  for  I  am  sure  you 
have  never  left  him,  you  faithful  servant — more  faithful  than  his 
wife,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  turning  to  the  doctor,  who  stood 
behind.  Lady  Frc^more  looked  exactly  as  if  she  had  come 
from  a  visit  as  she  said,  a  little  troubled  that  she  had  not  been 
sent  for  at  once,  yet  scarcely  anxious.  Agnes  even  thought  she 
looked  younger,  better,  more  self-possessed  than  of  old. 

"  You  were  not  aware  he  was  ill.  Lady  Frogmore.  You  must 
rest  a  little  and  get  warmed,  and  take  something — a  cup  of  tea, 
perhaps — before  you  go  to  his  room.  You  must  not  take  in  too 
much  cold  air  to  the  room  of  a  patient  with  bronchitis.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  go — shall  I  ? — and  bring  you  an  exact  report." 

"  Do !  "  said  Mary.  "  That  will  be  the  kindest  thing.  I  can 
trust  to  what  you  say.  But  it  is  cold  this  morning,"  she  added 
walking  up  to  the  fire.  "  I  must  not  go  and  touch  my  dear  old 
lord  with  cold  hands.  How  are  they  at  home,  Agnes  ?  and  how 
long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"They  are  quite  well,"  said  Agnes,  very  tremulous.  "My 
father  begins  to  show  signs  of  getting  old " 

"  I  thought  him  very  well  indeed  the  last  time  I  saw  him," 
said  Mary;  "he  can't  have  grown  much  older  since  then.  I 
wonder,"  she  added,  "  how  Frogmore  got  this  bad  cold — it  must 
have  been  the  very  night  I  went  away.  I  think  men  cease  taking 
care  of  themselves  when  they  have  a  wife  to  do  it  for  them. 
And  Rogers  used  to  coddle  him  so — I  must  blame  Rogers.  He 
ought  to  haVe  returned  to  his  old  habits  and  watched  him  more 
carefully  when  I  was  away.     What  is  this,  Upjames?     Tea? 
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Yes,  give  it  me  ;  it  will  warm  me.      I  must  be  warm,  you  know, 
when  I  go  to  my  lord." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,'*  said  Upjames  in  a  trembling  voice.  He  was 
very  pale  and  there  was  fright  in  his  voice,  though  he  was  a  large 
man  and  his  restored  mistress  so  slim  and  little  likely  to  harm 
any  one.  "  I — I — am  so  happy,  my  lady — ^to  see  your  ladyship 
so  much  better." 

"  Oh,  there  has  been  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  said  Mary 
quickly.  "  I  am  always  well  But  you  should  not  have  let  my 
lord  catch  cold,  Upjames,  the  moment  my  back  was  turned. 
How  am  I  ever  to  go  off  on  a  visit  again,  however  short  it  may 
be,  when  you  take  so  little  care  of  my  lord  ?  " 

The  big  butler  trembled  like  a  leaf,  a  gasp  came  from  his 
throat,  his  large  cheeks  hung  pendulous  with  fright.  "  My  lady, 
I — don't  know  how  it  happened,"  he  stammered  forth. 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  joking,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  am  sure  it  was  no 
one's  fault ;  only  there  should  be  double  precautions  taken  about 
health,  by  every  one,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  away." 
She  gave  forth  this  maxim  with  a  precision  that  had  never  been 
usual  with  Mary.  Altogether  it  seemed  to  her  sister  that  Lady 
Frogmore  had  never  been  so  sure  of  herself,  so  conscious  of 
authority  before.  She  drank  her  tea  before  the  fire  with  evident 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  her  home-coming.  "  After  all,"  she  said, 
there  is  nothing  like  one's  own  house.  What  is  that  I  see  over 
there  ?  A  rocking  horse,  is  it  ?  I  suppose  it  is  a  present  for  one 
of  the  Greenpark  children.  Yes,  Mr.  Marsden.  How  do  you 
find  my  lord  ?  "  Fortunately,  as  Agnes  felt,  though  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  the  doctor  came  in  at  this  juncture  and  saved  her  all 
further  trouble. 

"  Not  so  well  as  I  could  wish,"  said  the  doctor, "  but  very  glad 
to  know  that  you  have  arrived.  Lady  Frogmore,  and  anxious  to 
see  you.  You  must  not,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
"  look  anxious,  or  as  if  you  thought  him  very  ill.  His  spirits 
must  be  kept  up." 

Mary  rose  and  put  down  her  teacup  on  the  table.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  find  him  worse  than  we  thought." 

"No,"  he  said,  "  oh,  no — but  only  to  warn  you.     He  does  look 
a  little  ill ;  but  he  must  not  see  that  you  are  anxious.    You  must 
make  an  effort.  Lady  Frogmore." 
"I  think  I  do  nothing  but  make  efforts,"  she  said  with  a  cloud 
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upon  her  face,  standing  with  her  hands  clasped  together.  Then 
she  added,  smiling,  "  But  of  course  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me. 
How  can  he  have  got  so  ill  the  little  time  I  have  been  away  ?  " 

Agnes  followed,  with  her  heart  beating  tumultuously  in  her 
bosom.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  The  little  time  she  had  been 
away  !  What  could  it  mean  ?  Mary  spoke  as  if  she  had  been 
absent  for  three  days  or  so — and  it  was  five  years !  Oh,  what  could 
it  mean  ?  Agnes  followed,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  On  her 
way  to  the  sick  room  Mary  took  off  her  cloak  and  furs  and  her 
bonnet,  which  she  piled  upon  a  table  in  the  corridor.  "  Tell 
Mason  to  take  them,"  she  said.  Mason  was  the  maid  who  had 
left  the  house  when  Mary  had  been  taken  away. 

How  strange  it  all  was,  and  incomprehensible  !  This  morning 
Agnes  had  trembled  for  the  arrival  of  the  letters,  not  knowing 
to  what  tragic  tidings  the  agitating  news  of  "  a  change  "  might 
have  come — and  had  felt  as  if  the  burden  of  anxiety  on  her  was 
insupportable.  Now,  was  it  lifted  from  her  shoulders,  or  had  it 
become  incalculably  more  heavy?  She  could  not  tell.  She 
followed  with  tremulous  steps  to  the  door  of  Lord  Frogmore's 
room,  and  then  came  back  again,  not  venturing  to  enter.  There; 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till  some  further  development 
should  take  place,  till  something  should  happen — she  did  not 
know  what  she  hoped  or  feared.  Lord  Frogmore  was  very  ill. 
Would  the  sight  of  him  drive  his  wife  back  into  the  frenzy  from 
which  she  seemed  to  have  escaped  ?  Would  her  bewildering  ap- 
pearance act  favourably  or  unfavourably  upon  the  old  man,  whose 
vitality  had  fallen  so  low  ?  Would  sorrow,  if  sorrow  was  coming, 
undo  the  astonishing  advantage  that  had  been  gained  ?  Of  all 
these  confusing  questions  the  mind  of  Agnes  was  full  to  bursting. 
She  tried  to  return  to  the  morning  room  where  she  had  been 
occupying  herself  as  best  she  could,  and  keeping  down  her 
anxiety  when  Mary  arrived.  It  was  only  an  hour  ago,  but  how 
everything  had  changed !  And  the  boys  ?  What  could  she  say 
to  the  boys  ?  How  account  to  them  for  the  strange  events  that 
had  taken  place  while  they  had  been  out  with  the  forester  watch- 
ing him  mark  the  trees  ?  They  were  anxious  to  tell  her  all  about 
this  when  they  came  in,  little  Mar  echoing  every  word  that  Duke 
said,  and  striking  in  with  little  bits  of  observation  of  his  own. 
Agnes,  generally  so  admirable  a  listener,  could  scarcely  hear  what 
they  said  for  the  tumult  in  her  own  breast.   What  was  she  to  say 
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to  the  children  ?  The  meeting,  when  it  came,  what  would  it  be  ? 
Mary,  who  thought  she  had  been  absent  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days, 
what,  oh  what  would  she  say  to  her  son  ?  Poor  Agnes  was  like 
a  woman  distracted.  She  trembled  at  every  sound.  And  to 
think  that  she  had  to  sit  at  table  with  those  eager  boys  and  to 
give  them  their  dinner,  and  talk  to  them  in  terror  every  moment, 
last  the  door  should  open  and  Mary  come  in.  For  what  would 
Mary  say  to  her  child  ? 

Every  torture  comes  to  an  end  if  we  can  but  wait  for  it,  and  the 
children's  dinner  was  ended  at  last :  they  were  so  eager  about 
the  forester  and  the  trees  he  was  marking  to  cut  down  that  to 
Agnes's  intense  relief  they  hurried  out  again  as  soon  as  their  food 
was  swallowed.  Fortunately  nobody  had  told  them  of  the  arrival, 
or  else  they  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  exciting 
occupation  to  dwell  upon  it  Little  Mar  knew  nothing  of  his  mother. 
Even  if  he  had  heard  that  Lady  Frogmore  had  come  home 
the  child  would  probably  in  the  bustle  of  his  childish  excitement 
have  put  no  meaning  to  the  words.  And  Duke,  though  he  was 
older,  and  had  been  Mary's  favourite,  yet  he  had  much  forgotten 
her,  and  would  think  only  of  his  grandmother  if  he  heard  that 
name.  This  gave  poor  Agnes  a  little  comfort  in  the  hurry  of  her 
thoughts.  She  sat  alone  all  the  day,  more  anxious  and  miserable 
than  words  could  tell.  The  doctor — Lord  Frogmore's  own  doctor 
— came  in  for  a  moment  to  tell  her  that  he  found  his  patient  a  little 
better.  "What  an  astonishing  recovery  this  is.  It  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw,"  he  said.  "  She  has  taken  her  place 
by  the  bedside,  as  good  a  nurse  as  1  ever  met  with.  She  seems 
to  think  of  everything.  And  Lord  Frogmore  looks  quite  bright. 
The  cure  of  one  will  be  the  cure  of  the  other,  I  hope.  But  it  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  last,  doctor  ?  "  cried  Agnes. 
"  Well,  one  can  never  say,"  he  replied  oracularly.  "  Sometimes 
these  things  prove  a  success,  sometimes — not.  I  could  not  give 
an  opinion.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  not  trust  Lady  Frogmore 
with  my  patient  if  Marsden  was  not  there.  He  keeps  in  the 
dressing-room  out  of  sight — but  he's  there,  and  on  the  watch. 
These  mad  doctors  have  strange  ways,  but  I  daresay  he's  right. 
He  has  his  eye  on  her  all  the  time.  He's  not  very  sure  about 
ier,  I  suppose,  or  he  would  not  do  that ;  but  you  and  I  may  make 
ourselves  easy.  Miss  Hill.   It  is  Lord  Frogmore  who  is  my  affair— 
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and  he  is  better — certainly  better.  I  will  come  in  the  evening 
and  let  you  know  how  he  is  then." 

Agnes,  on  whom  the  household  affairs  told  heavily,  and  who 
had  the  anxious  concern  of  a  simple  woman  to  whom  the  pro- 
vision of  meals  is  one  of  the  chief  businesses  of  life,  about 
regular  food,  here  put  in  a  troubled  question  about  lunch.  What 
should  she  do  about  lunch?  She  had  given  the  boys  their 
dinner,  thinking  it  better  not  to  disturb  Lady  Frogmore.  But 
they  must  have  luncheon.  What  should  she  do  about  lunch  ? 
It  was  reassuring  to  know  that  a  tray  had  been  taken  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  that  Lady  Frogmore  had  been  attended  to 
by  the  watchful  guardian  who  was  sharing  her  vigil.  It  was 
very  strange  altogether.  It  disturbed  Agnes  in  every  possible 
way  in  which  a  quiet  woman  could  be  disturbed,  but  yet  it  was 
a  relief  And  Miss  Hill  sat  down  again  with  the  needlework 
which  was  so  poor  a  pastime  in  her  hands  to-day,  thinking, 
wondering,  questioning  to  herself  till_  she  could  question  no 
more.  Many  a  broken  prayer  rose  to  heaven  that  afternoon 
for  Lord  Frogmore.  Oh !  that  he  might  but  live.  Oh  !  that  he 
might  get  better.  His  life  was  more  valuable,  Agnes  thought, 
than  it  ever  could  have  been  before.  It  would  be  his  business 
to  clear  up  all  this  imbroglio — to  make  everything  clear.  He 
would  have  the  responsibility ;  the  power  would  be  his  alone,  and 
surely,  surely,  all  would  go  well.  Agnes  would  not  look  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There  must  be  no  other  side  to 
the  picture.  She  could  not  allow  herself  to  think  of  what  darker 
prospect  there  might  be. 

It  was  evening  when  Mary  came  into  the  drawing-room 
where  Agnes  was.  The  doctors  were  making  their  last  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  for  the  night,  and  she  came  in  to  rest 
a  little ;  to  change  the  air,  as  she  said ;  to  refresh  herself.  It 
was  time  for  the  boys  to  go  to  bed,  but  they  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  Agnes's  entreaties,  and  in  the  disorganization  of 
the  house,  which  was  full  of  consternation  and  inquiry,  no 
authoritative  messenger  from  the  nursery  had  as  yet  come  for 
little  Mar.  He  was  seated  on  his  usual  stool  before  the  fire, 
which  gave  a  ruddy  colour  to  his  rather  pale  little  face,  and 
sparkled  in  his  dark  eyes.  Duke  lay  on  the  rug,  stretched  out 
at  full  length  at  Agnes's  feet.  They  were  chattering  still  of 
their  busy  day. 
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"  I  wouldn't  let  him  mark  that  old  bush,"  said  little  Mar ; 
"  it's  like  an  old  man.  Not  an  old  man  like  papa,  but  one  I've 
seen  with  a  long  beard.  Papa's  an  old  gentleman,  and  they 
say  I'm  a  little  old  man,  and  for  love  of  us  I  wouldn't  have 
him  mark  that  tree.  Oh !  Aunt  Agnes,  here  is  a  lady !  Is  it 
the  lady  that  came  with  a  post-chaise,  and  the  marks  are  all  over 

the  grass  ?     Is  it " 

"  Hush  !  oh,  hush !  Mar — don't  say  a  word,"  cried  Agnes, 
with  her  heart  leaping  in  her  throat 

Mary  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  Agnes,  a  little  behind 
the  boys'  backs. 

"  I  will  not  come  to  the  fire,"  she  said,  "  for  Frogmore's  room 
is  very  warm.  I  prefer  to  get  cooled  a  little.  I  think  he  is  better, 
but  we  will  see  what  the  doctors  say.  They  say  I  ought  to  lie 
down,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  want  it  to-night  I  am  quite 
fresh.     One  never  wants  to  lie  down  one's  first  night" 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  surely,  surely  they  will  not  let  you  sit  up  ?  " 
"Why  not?"  said  Lady  Frogmore.  "I  am  quite  fresh.  I 
have. had  no  fatigue  as  yet  And  he  was  so  pleased  to  see  me* 
They  all  say  it  has  done  him  good  to  have  me  back.  What  is 
that  on  the  rug  at  your  feet,  Agnes  ?  Why,  it  is  a  child.  Why, 
it  is — Duke  1  My  dear  boy,  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  Why, 
what  a  leap  you  have  taken.     What  a  huge,  great  boy  you  have 

grown '' 

Duke  had  sprung  to  his  feet  in  the  surprise.  There  was  little 
light  but  the  light  from  the  fire,  and  it  was  five  years  since  he 
had  seen  her.  He  came  forward,  hesitating  a  little,  abashed  and 
reluctant  to  be  kissed.  He  was  now  twelve  and  big  of  his  age, 
not  apt  to  go  through  these  salutations  with  strangers.  Mary 
put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  held  him  from  her  to  see 
him  fully.  "  I  can't  believe  my  eyes.  Duke — ^are  you  sure  you 
are  Duke?  You  are  twice  as  big  as  you  were  the  other  day. 
Agnes,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes." 

Agnes  gave  Duke  a  pull  by  the  arm  to  stop  his  exclamation. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  he  has  grown  very  fast" 

"  I  never  saw  any  child  grow  so  fast,"  said  Mary  in  a  be- 
wildered tone.  "  I  should  scarcely  have  known  the  child."  She 
let  him  go  with  something  of  disappointment  in  her  tone.  "  I 
can  scarcely  believe  he  is  my  little  Duke,"  she  said.  And  then, 
after  a  pause,  there  came  the  question  which  Agnes  had  been 
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all  this  time  trembling  to  hear.  Mary  recovered  herself,  put- 
ting away  this  touch  of  disappointment,  and  spoke  again  in  the 
clear,  assured  tones  which  were  new  to  her  sister. 

"  And  who,"  she  said,  "  is  this  other  nice  little  boy  ?  " 

Agnes  was  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of  this  long  and  agitat- 
ing day.  Her  strength  was  exhausted.  She  could  bear  no  more. 
Little  Mar  had  turned  round  upon  his  stool  and  was  gazing  at 
the  lady.  And  she,  with  a  smile  and  the  pleased  half-interest 
of  a  benevolent  stranger,  looked  at  him,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Who,"  she  said,  "  is  this  nice  little  boy  ?  " 

Agnes  answered — she  could  not  help  it — with  something  more 
like  a  scream  than  an  exclamation,  "  Oh,  Mary  !  Oh,  Mary ! " 
she  cried. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Mary  tranquilly.  "  I  ought  to 
know  him,  perhaps.  He  is  one  of  Duke's  little  playfellows,  I 
suppose.     Who  are  you,  my  nice  little  boy  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Lady  Frogmore  was  called  to  her  husband  before  she  had  any 
answer  to  her  question  from  little  Mar.  She  had  asked  it  with 
great  kindness,  with  the  sweetness  of  manner  which  Mai^  always 
had  with  children  from  the  time  of  her  early  experiences  in  the 
parish  with  the  sturdy  little  Yorkshire  babies — but  she  had  not, 
to  tell  the  truth,  been  very  deeply  interested  in.the  reply.  Duke's 
little  playmate  had  a  certain  interest,  because  of  Duke,  that 
enormously  grown,  curiously  developed  boy,  but  otherwise — 
"  Good-bye,  just  now,  my  little  man,"  she  said,  kissing  her  hand 
to  him.  "  Lord  Frogmore  wants  me.  I  shall  hear  all  about  it 
when  I  come  back."  Little  Mar  crept  to  the  knee  of  Agnes  Hill 
when,  Mary  went  away.  He  clung  to  her  with  a  close  childish 
pressure,  rubbing  his  little  head  against  her  shoulder.  "Why 
does  she  call  papa  Lord  Frogmore  ?  "  the  boy  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  She  has  been  gone  a  long  time 
from  home — and  there  are  some  things — that  she  has  forgotten." 

"  Who  is  the  lady,  Aunt  Agnes  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Marl  "  cried  Agnes,  with  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  little  boy.  "  You  told  me — but  even  grown- 
up people,  old  people  make  mistakes,  don't  they,  sometimes  ?  It 
must  be— a  mistake " 
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Agnes  shook  her  head,  but  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 
Her  heart  was  like  a  stone  within  her.  Had  such  a  thing  ever 
been  heard  of  as  that  a  mother  should  forget  her  only  child  ! 

But  Mary's  heart  was  not  heavy.  She  went  away  lightly 
through  the  long  corridor  to  the  old  lord's  room,  and  entered  it 
like  a  sunbeam,  smiling  on  every  one.  Mary  had  been  a  woman 
easily  cast  down  in  her  old  natural  life,  an  anxious  woman,  a  little 
apt  to  take  a  despondent  view.  But  she  was  so  far  from  being 
despondent  now  that  she  scarcely  showed  gravity  enough  for  a 
sickroom.  She  went  in  and  took  her  place  by  the  sick  bed 
where  her  old  husband  lay,  shrunken  and  worn  out,  with  fever  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  painful  cough  that  tore  him  in  two. 

"  I  think,'*  she  said,  *'  that  already  you  are  looking  a  great  deal 
better,  Frogmore." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  doctors  don't  think  me  better,"  said  the  old 
lord,  "  and  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  anything  that  may  happen 
I  want  to  have  a  very  serious  talk  with  you,  my  dear." 

"  Nay,  Frogmore,"  she  said,  with  a  beaming  smile,  "  not  so 
very  serious.  The  chief  thing  is  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  I  know 
by  experience  that  it  is  half  the  battle.  We  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  for  serious  talks." 

"  Well,  my  love — I  am  willing  to  hope  so,"  said  Lord  Frog* 
more,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  make 
sure.  There  are  a  few  things  I  am  very  anxious  to  talk  over 
with  you.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave  you  alone,  my  poor 
Mary,  especially  now  when  there  are  such  good  hopes.  Our  life 
together  has  not  been  so  cloudless  as  I  had  hoped — but  you  have 
made  me  very  happy  all  the  same,  my  dear  love.  You  must 
never  forget  that." 

"Dear  Frogmore,"  said  Mary  in  a  slightly  injured  tone,  "I 
cannot  imagine  what  you  mean  when  you  say  our  life  ha^'  not 
been  cloudless.  It  sounds  as  if  you  were  disappointed  in  me — 
for  to  me  it  has  been  like  one  long  summer  day ! " 

"  My  poor  dear — my  poor  dear ! "  he  said,  feebly  caressing  the 
hand  that  held  his  own. 

"Not  your  poor  dear!  I  have  been  a  happy  woman — far 
more  happy  than  I  could  ever  have  looked  for — but  I  mean  to 
continue  to  be  so,"  she  added  with  a  little  nod  of  her  head  which 
was  almost  coquettish.  "  I  haven't  the  least  intention  of  talking 
of  it  as  if  it  were  in  the  past." 
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Behind  Lady  Frogmore  in  the  distance  of  the  large  room  was 
some  one  who  looked  little  more  than  a  shadow,  but  who  took  a 
step  forward  when  the  conversation  came  to  this  point,  and  made 
a  warning  gesture  to  the  old  lord  over  his  wife's  head.  Lord 
Frogmore  replied  with  an  impatient  twitch  of  his  eyebrows  and 
resumed : 

"  I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  my  love — ^but  life's  very  uncertain 
for  the  best  of  us.  It's  hard  to  tell  what  a  day  is  to  bring  forth. 
I  never  thought  this  morning  that  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
have  you  with  me,  Mary,  to-night" 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  how  wrong  it  was  of  them  not  to  tell  me ;  of 
course,  the  moment  I  was  told  I  came  away  at  once.  But  you 
must  have  known  that  I  would  come  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  you 
wanted  me,  Frogmore." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  his  kind,  indulgent  smile.  "  I  ought  to 
have  known  that.  At  all  events,  my  dear,  here  you  are  at 
last." 

"  At  last.  He  talks,"  said  Mary  with  a  laugh,  as  if  appealing  to 
some  one,  "as  if  I  had  been  years  away." 

The  poor  old  lord  patted  her  hand  with  his  feverish  fingers. 
There  was  something  piteous  in  the  contrast  between  his  serious 
anxiety  and  the  light-hearted  confidence  in  her  tone.  "Well," 
he  said  after  a  time,  "  my  love — to  return  to  what  we  were  saying. 
I  needn't  tell  you,  Mary,  the  chief  subject  I  am  concerned  about 
— the  bringing  up  of  little  Mar.  You  can't  think,"  he  said  after 
a  pause  with  a  little  fervour,  "  what  that  baby  has  been  to  me 
while  you've  been  away." 

"  What  baby  ?  "  she  said,  almost  with  a  look  of  offence,  drawing 
away  her  hand.  "  I  am  surprised,  Frogmore,  that  you  should 
want  any  one  to  take  my  place  for — ^such  a  short  time." 

"  To  take  your  place  ?  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  no ;  but  to  wait  for  you 
along  with  me  :  for  to  whom  else  could  it  be  of  so  much  import- 
ance, next  to  me — and  who  could  comfort  me  like  him,  Mary? 
You  must  be  strong  now  for  Mar's  sake." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Frogmore,"  she  said,  her  colour 
changing.  "  It  is  impossible  to  me  to  make  out  what  you  mean. 
You  seem  to  speak  in  riddles.  I  don't  know  who  this  child  is  you 
have  taken  such  a  fancy  to.  But  you  mustn't  expect  me  to  follow 
you  in  that.  I  will  do  anything  for  your  sake,  dear  1  but  to  give 
myself  up  to  a  strange  child  whom  I  know  nothing  about " 
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"Whom  you  know  nothing  about!  Oh,  Mary,  my  poor 
Mary,"  he  cried. 

"Whom  I  know  nothing  at  all  about,"  she  said  with  some 
vehemence.  "  The  one,  I  suppose,  that  comes  in  to  play  with 
Duke.  Frogmore,  I  hope  you  have  not  given  Duke's  place  in 
your  heart  to  any  stranger.    Oh,  I  say  nothing  against  the  boy  1 " 

"  To  a  stranger !  "  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  piercing  tone  of  pain. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Frogmore,  oh,  my  dear  !  I  would  not  for  the 
world  cross  you,  and  if  it  is  a  little  favourite— of  course  I  shall  take 
care  of  him,  and  love  him — try  to  love  him — for  your  sake  \  but 
you  must  not  care  for  him  too  much  on  the  other  hand,"  she  said 
pla)rfully,  though  with  an  effort,  lifting  up  her  finger — "  to  inter- 
fere with  me — or  Duke ^" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  pain — "  Oh, 
my  poor  Mary,"  he  said,  "  can  you  not  remember — try  and  re- 
member— what  happened  before  you  went  away." 

"  I  remember  very  well,  my  dear,"  she  said  ;  "  only  it  is  strange 
that  you  should  talk  of  my  going  away  as  if  it  had  been  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  importance.  To  hear  you  speak  one  would 
think  I  had  deserted  you--run  away  from  you — left  you  alone  for 
years." 

"  Dr.  Marsden,"  said  Lord  Frogmore.  He  repeated  the  call 
impatiently  in  another  minute,  "  Dr.  Marsden  ! " 

"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  Dr.  Marsden  ?  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
here  directly.  Oh,  here  he  is,"  said  Mary,  looking  round  with  a 
little  surprise.     "  He  must  have  been  quite  close  by." 

"  Dr.  Marsden,"  cried  Frogmore,  with  a  gasp  for  breath,  "  is 
this  how  it  is  always  to  be  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Dr.  Marsden.  "Things  will  arise 
naturally  to  awaken  old  recollections ;  but  we  must  not  force 
anything — ^we  must  not  force  anything.  In  that  case  we  should 
only  lose  what  we  have  gained." 

"  But  I  have  no  time  to  wait,"  cried  the  old  lord  ;  "  I— tave  no 
time  to  wait "  ▼ 

As  he  spoke  he  was  seized  with  one  of  the  dreadful  fits  of 
coughing  which  shook  his  old  frame.  There  is  nothing  more 
dreadful  than  to  look  on  at  one  of  those  accks  which  threaten  to 
shake  the  very  life  out  of  a  worn  and  exhausted  body,  and  to  feel 
how  utterly  helpless  we  are,  how  incapable  of  doing  anything  to 
relieve  or  succour.     Mary,  though  she  was  so  placid  and  confident. 
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so  sure  that  all  would  be  well,  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  attack. 
She  had  always  been  thought  a  good  nurse,  but  for  a  good  nurse 
in  the  uninstructed  sense  there  is  nothing  so  difficult,  nothing  so 
dreadful  as  to  do  nothing.  She  hurried  to  put  her  arm  under 
the  pillows  to  raise  up  the  sufferer,  to  support  him  in  her  arms, 
and  was  altogether  cast  down  when  her  trusted  doctor  put  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  drew  her  away. 

"  But  something  must  be  done — his  head  must  be  raised — he 
must  be  supported " 

"  My  dear  lady,  he  must  be  left  alone — you  only  disturb  him," 
the  doctor  said. 

She  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  and  cast  herself  down  in  a 
chair  and  covered  her  face,  but  it  was  not  enough  not  to  see,  for 
she  could  still  hear  the  spasm  that  shook  his  old  frame.     He  must 

be  left  alone — you  only  disturb  him .     What  terrible  words 

are  those  to  say !  Was  it,  she  wondered  in  her  confused  brain, 
because  of  the  delusion  in  his  that  she  had  abandoned  him  ? 
How  could  he  think  she  had  abandoned  him  ?  His  head  must 
have  gone  wrong  to  think  of  her  short  visit  to  the  Marsdens  as  if 
it  had  been  a  desertion.  And  this  little  boy  who  had  been  a  com- 
fort to  him !     Mary  could  not  understand  it.     The  heart 

which  had  been  so  light  to  come  home,  so  sure  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  there  to  take  care  of  him  Frogmore  would  get  well,  began  to 
sink :  You  only  disturb  him  !  Oh,  was  it  possible  that  this  was 
the  sole  issue  of  her  nursing,  she  who  had  always  been  considered 
the  best  of  nurses  ?  Mary  began  to  cry  silently,  under  cover  of 
the  hands  in  which  she  had  hidden  her  face,  and  despair  stole  into 
her  heart.  The  sound  of  the  coughing  filled  the  room,  persist- 
ently, going  on  and  on.  Now  and  then  came  a  break  and  she 
thought  it  was  over,  but  it  only  began  again.  And  the  doctor 
stood  there,  only  looking  on,  doing  nothing,  and  Rogers,  who 
somehow  stepped  out  of  the  shadow  behind  in  anxious  attendance 
too,  was  doing  nothing.  So  many  of  them,  with  the  command  of 
everything  that  money  could  buy,  and  yet  they  could  do  nothing. 
The  poorest  tramp  on  the  wayside  could  not  have  coughed  more 
incessantly  or  with  less  help  from  anything  that  could  be  done  for 
him  than  Lord  Frogmore. 

After  this  the  evening  seemed  to  speed  away  in  an  incoherent 
troubled  blank,  as  it  does  when  illness  is  present  absorbing  every 
interest     It  seemed  to  be  ten  o'clock,  then  midnight,  before  any 
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one  was  aware  that  the  day  was  ended :  and  yet  every  minute 
was  so  long.  Mary  sat  a  little  apart,  with  a  strange  pained  sensa- 
tion of  reluctance  to  subject  herself  again  to  that  reproach — You 
disturb  kitn — ^which  rankled  in  her  mind,  and  vaguely,  dimly  saw 
many  things  pass  which  she  did  not  understand.  The  little  boy, 
for  instance,  was  brought  in,  and  flung  himself  upon  Frogmore's 
bedside,  the  old  lord  turning  his  worn  face  to  him,  stroking  the 
little  pale  cheeks  with  his  trembling  withered  hands  and  kissing 
the  child  again  and  again.  "  Oh,  father,"  the  child  said, "  father  1 " 
and  Frogmore  murmured, "  My  little  boy,  my  little  man  !  "  in  his 
feeble  voice,  again  and  again.  Mary  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked 
on,  with  I  cannot  tell  what  wonder  and  wretchedness  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  put  away  from  her  husband's  side,  and  this  little  thing 
had  his  tenderest  words.  Where  had  he  come  home  from,  that 
little  boy  ?  and  by  what  strange  chance  had  he  thus  become  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  thing  to  Frogmore  ?  Some  time  in  the  middle 
of  that  long  feverish  blank  which  was  the  night  Dr.  Marsden 
came  to  her  and  insisted  she  should  go  to  bed.  "  He  is  a  little 
quieter  now,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing.  Nothing 
that  you  or  any  one  can  do.  You  promised  to  do  whatever  I  told 
you  when  I  said  I  would  bring  you  home.  Lady  Frogmore." 

Mary  made  no  answer  to  this  voice  which  came  to  her  in  the 
long  silence,  and  which  she  was  not  very  sure  was  anything  but 
a  voice  in  a  dream.  She  looked  up  into  the  face  of  her  doctor 
with  a  dumb  obstinacy  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  overcome. 
For  her  only  answer  she  crept  back  to  the  bedside,  and  took  her 
place  again  there,  and  watched  and  watched,  till  a  cold  blue  light 
stole  through  the  closed  curtains  and  every  crevice,  and  the  candles 
and  lamps  seemed  to  grow  sick  and  pale,  and  it  was  day  again. 
Frogmore's  face  looked  grey  like  the  daylight,  when  that  pitiless 
all-pervading  light  came  in ;  but  his  eyes  turned  to  her  with 
wistful  affection,  and  he  put  out  his  old,  withered,  aged  hand. 
And  then  the  light  faded  away. 

When  Lord  Frogmore  died  his  wife  behaved  like  a  woman 
whose  sanity  was  completely  restored.  The  mad  doctor,  who  had 
proved  himself  both  wise  and  kind  in  his  unexpected  attendance 
at  this  death-bed,  watched  her  with  the  most  anxious  care,  but 
with  great  relief.  She  understood  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
her,  and  her  grief  was  great  and  natural,  but  self-controlled.  She 
burst  forth  into  no  ravings,  nor  did  she  show  any  want  of  com- 
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prehension.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  away  when  all  was 
over,  and  yielded  to  the  directions  of  her  physician  with  the  old 
gentle  docility.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  quiet  weeping  she  fell 
asleep,  with  her  hand  in  her  sister's  hand — a  gentle  woman  stricken 
with  deep  loss,  but  very  patient,  giving  no  trouble,  just  what  Mary 
would  have  been  in  other  circumstances.  Agnes  Hill  sat  by  her 
for  hours,  feeling  as  if  in  a  sanctuary,  while  she  listened  to  her 
sister's  calm  breathing,  and  saw  the  soft  tears  steal  from  under 
her  eyelids — ^a  sanctuary  of  peaceful  sorrow,  of  patience,  not 
rebellious,  not  excessive,  least  of  all  mad.  Agnes  sat  and  cried 
with  an  ache  in  her  breast  which  Mary  did  not  know.  The  boy ! 
What  was  to  happen  to  the  boy?  When  Mary  woke  again,  when 
she  came  out  again  into  ordinary  life,  and  if  the  amendment  con- 
tinued and  her  sanity  was  recognized,  could  it  be  that  she  would 
still  ignore  the  boy  ? 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
"There  is  no  will  but  the  early  one  made  soon  after  the 
marriage,"  said  Lord  Frogmore's  man  of  business  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day.  "  No  guardians  appointed,  no  directions  given. 
I  have  said  as  much  as  I  could  from  time  to  time  on  this  subject. 
Lord  Frogmore  always  agreed,  but  did  nothing ;  and  now  here 
we  have  a  long  minority  to  face,  and  nothing  in  order."  He  was 
speaking  in  the  most  confidential  circle  of  the  family,  addressing 
the  old  vicar,  who  had  been  summoned  with  his  wife  to  the  double 
crisis,  the  death  of  their  son-in-law,  the  recovery  of  their  daughter. 
Old  Mr.  Hill  was  standing  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  looking 
like  a  very  solemn  old  sheep  with  his  white  beard.  He  had  always 
the  air  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  whole  world  on  his  shoulders, 
and  mumbled  a  little  in  his  speech,  half  with  nervousness,  half 
with  that  weight  of  responsibility  that  bowed  him  down. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  emergency,"  said  the  vicar.  "  Frogmore 
was  very  imprudent  for  a  man  of  his  time  of  life.  He  ought  to 
have  had  it  all  made  out  very  clear.  He  ought  to  have  left 
nothing  in  any  doubt.  I  have  often  said  to  him  myself  in  my 
own  small  affairs ." 

It  was  wrong  of  Mrs.  Hill  to  interrupt,  but  she  had  a  bad  habit 
of  doing  this ;  her  husband  spoke  so  slowly.  "  Now  that  my 
daughter  is  so  well  again,"  she  said,  with  a  voice  in  which  there 
was  a  quiver  in  spite  of  herself,  "  it  can't  matter  so  much." 
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"  Oh,  mother ! "  cried  Agnes. 

The  man  of  business  shook  his  head.  "  That  is  just  the  worst 
difficulty  of  all.  If  Lady  Frogmore  insists  on  this  strange  fancy 
of  hers,  that  the  little  lord  is  not  her'  son — that  she  has  no 

child " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  the  mother,  in  a  tone  of  intolerable  impatience. 
"That  is  nonsense,  you  know,  Mr.  Blotting.  Why,  I  was  there! 
How  can  she  persist,  when  everybody  knows  to  the  contrary  ?  My 
daughter  Mary  has  been  troubled  in  her  mind,  poor  thing ;  but 
she  never  was  idiotic,  I  hope — ^and  when  I  speak  to  her — Agnes, 
what  nonsense  1     I  must  speak  to  her  1     It  is  the  most  dreadful 

dereliction  of  duty  to  let  things  like  this  go  on " 

"Dr.  Marsden  says  she  is  going  through  a  very  important 
crisis,"  said  Agnes ;  "  and  that  her  mind  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed  '' 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Marsden ! "  cried  Mrs.  Hill :  she  did  not  say  blank 
him,  or  dash  him,  or  anything  that  a  clergyman's  wife  ought  not 
to  say — ^but  she  meant  it,  as  was  very  clear.  "  How  should  Dr. 
Marsden  know  better  than  her  mother?"  she  inquired  with 
dignity,  as  if  to  such  a  question  there  could  be  but  one  reply. 

"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  your  mother,"  said  the  vicar. 
"  I  think  you  will  find  after  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  her 
that  there  will  be  no  further  trouble.  She  will  not  stand  out 
against  me." 

"  Oh ! "  Mrs.  Hill  cried — and  stopped  again — ^for  she  had  not 
the  same  faith  in  her  husband's  intervention.  "  But,"  she  added 
quickly,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  she  is  told  the  facts  calmly, 
with  the  proofs  I  can  bring,  for  I  saw  everything  with  my  ov/n 
eyes,  Mary,  who  was  always  a  reasonable  creature — ^you  know," 
she  cried,  with  a  little  laugh  and  toss  of  her  head,  "  there  never 
was  such  a  thing  known  in  this  world  as  that  a  mother  should 
disown  her  child." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Blotting, "  there  will  be  no  want  of  proof 
The  little  lord's  rights  are  safe  enough.     But  who's  to  have  the 

custody? — not  a  mad  mother  who  disowns  him " 

"  Sir ! "  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"  Mr.  Blotting,"  said  the  vicar,  "  forgets,  my  dear — forgets  of 

whom  he's  speaking.     Such  a  phrase  used  of  my  daughter " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  .said  the  man  of  business.  He  looked  at 
Agnes,  who  had  said  nothing,  whose  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed 
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upon  him.  "  I  mean  no  offence.  I  must  face  the  facts.  What 
would  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  any  other  authority  think  of  a 
mother  who  denied  that  her  child  was  hers  ?  She  says  she  knows 
nothing  about  it,  that  she  never  had  a  child.  It's  monstrous ;  it's 
incredible.     She  says  the  most  astounding  things." 

"  What,  what  ? "  cried  the  old  people,  both  together.  They 
were  half  reproachful  of  Mary,  wholly  impatient  of  her  folly,  yet 
half  excusing  and  apologizing  all  the  time. 

"  She  says  it  is  quite  impossible  she  could  ever  have  done  such  a 
thing.  I  can  only  give  you  the  poor  lady's  own  words.  She  says 
she  was  bound  in  honour  to  some  one — a  woman's  name — prob- 
ably you  will  know.  Poor  soul !  Bound  in  honour  to  Jane  or 
Marjorie  never  to  have  a  child !  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, but  who  do  you  think  would  give  her  the  charge  even  of  her 
own  affairs  after  such  a  speech  as  that  ?  " 

"Who  is  Jane  or  Marjorie?"  said  the  vicar,  mouthing  the 
words.     "  I  don't  know  anybody  of  those  names." 

The  mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other.  They  were 
under  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "  her  worst  enemy  !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  after  all  my  poor  child  has  borne  from  that  woman " 

"  Dear  mother ! "  said  Agnes.  "  Oh,  let  us  wait  a  little — let  us 
do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  I  suppose  it  has  been  known  before  that 
a  poor  woman  might  be  sane  enough  with  one  delusion.  That  is 
Mary's  case.  She  is  sane,  but  she  has  forgotten.  She  never  saw 
her  baby.  It  seized  her  at  once,  that  terrible  trouble.  She  never 
knew.  Don't  you  remember,  mother,  how  she  lay  like  a  log, 
never  caring,  never  looking  at  him  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Blotting,  don't  let 
her  be  sent  away  again  for  that !  In  every  other  way  she  is  sane  ; 
my  poor  sister  is  sane." 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  you,  Miss  Hill,"  the  lawyer  said.  But 
he  gave  no  pledge,  he  made  no  promise.  "  It  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  John  Parke,"  he  said,  "as  one  of  the  executors  and  the 
child's  uncle.  He,  of  course,  is  the  natural  guardian.  And  he  no 
doubt  will  hear  what  the  doctors  have  to  say,  and  decide — what 
is  best  to  be  done  with  Lady  Frogmore." 

"John  Parke ! "  both  the  old  people  cried  again  ;  Mrs.  Hill  add- 
ing in  almost  a  shriek — "  And  Tisch — Tisch,  who  hates  my  poor 
Mary,  who  would  like  to  kill  her !  Oh,  you  will  never  put  the 
boy  in  her  hands." 
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"  I  fail  to  see,"  said  the  vicar  mumbling,  "  I  fail  to  see  what 
can  be  the  need  of  John  Parke  when  her  parents  are  here." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "John  Parke  is  the 
nearest  relation.  He's  an  executor.  He's  the  heir,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  little  boy — a  very  delicate  little  boy,  I  hear, 
like  old  men's  children  generally — and  with  insanity  on  one  side. 
You  really  must  forgive  me  if  I  speak  my  mind.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Parkes,  I  and  my  firm,  for  longer  than  any 
one  can  say  ;  but  I  never  knew  such  a  sad  conjunction  of  affairs." 

The  Hills,  it  was  evident,  were  very  much  startled  by  this 
speech.  The  vicar  stood  before  the  fire  swaying  his  heavy  head, 
looking  at  the  floor,  while  Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  more  active  of 
mind,  made  little  starts  as  if  to  begin  speaking,  then  stopped  with 
the  words  on  her  lips. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  everything  will  be  in 
—Mr.  John  Parke's  hands?" 

"  I  am  the  other  executor,"  said  the  man  of  business,  not  with- 
out a  little  demonstration  of  the  importance  which  these  country 
people  had  seemed  to  ignore. 

"But,"  said  the  vicar,  "we  are  Lady  Frogmore's  parents — I 
am  the  child's  grandfather,  nearer  than  an  uncle.  Why,  my  wife 
was  here  when  he  was  born." 

"  And  we  have  no  object  to  serve,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  bursting 
forth,  "  none,  none,  but  their  good.  It's  for  John  Parke's  advan- 
tage that — that  harm  should  come.  He  can't  be  supposed  to  be 
fond  of  little  Mar.  And  his  wife — why,  Tisch,  Tisch,  everybody 
knows ! — she  has  her  own  boy  that  she  thinks  ought  to  be  the 
heir.  He's  not  safe,  he's  not  safe  if  he's  in  Tisch  Grocombe's 
hands!" 

"  Mother,  mother ! "  cried  Agnes  in  dismay. 

"  You  will  excuse  me  saying,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  that  I  can't 
listen  to  anything  of  this  kind.  Ladies  go  a  long  way,  I  know,  in 
what  they  permit  themselves  to  say  of  each  other,  but  with  men 
of  the  world,  madam,  libels  can't  be  indulged  in.  Mrs.  John 
Parke " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mrs.  Hill,  breathing  out  fire  and  fury  in  the  word, 
"  what  has  Mrs.  John  Parke  to  do  with  my  child — or  with  my 
grandchild,  Mr.  Blotting?  We  have  no  object  but  their  good. 
We  want  nothing  but  their  good.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to 
little  Mar  it  would  be  my  death.     Oh,  can't  you  see,  can't  you 
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see  the  difference  ?  I  don't  .say  she  would  poison  him  or  throw 
him  out  of  a  window,"  cried  the  old  lady,  flushed  and  trembling 
with  her  vehemence ;  "  but  it  would  be  for  her  good  that  the 
child  should  die.  Do  you  hear  me,  oh  do  you  hear  me !  It  would 
be  to  her  advantage  that  the  child  should  die,  the  dear  child,  the 
apple  of  our  eyes.  It  would  give  her  husband  the  title — and  her- 
self, which  is  more  :  it  would  make  her  boy  the  heir.  And  you 
will  put  him  in  her  hands,  our  little  delicate  boy,  our  little  darling, 
poor  Frogmore's  little  Mar  !  Oh,  vicar,  speak  to  him.  Oh,  Agnes, 
say  something — don't  let  them  throw  little  Mar's  life  away ! " 

"  I  can  only  say,"  said  the  vicar,  shuffling  about  with  his  large 
feet,  "that  we're  Lady  Frogmore's  parents,  and  the  child's 
guardians  by — by  nature.     I  can't  see  what  there's  more  to  say." 

"  It's  clear  that  I  can  hear  no  more,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  it's  pain- 
ful to  see  such  animosity.     Still  we  know  what  ladies  are.     Had 

anything  been  necessary  to  show  how  impossible .  But  there 

never  could  have  been  any  question  of  such  a  thing,"  he  continued 
sharply.  "  Mr.  Hill,  you  ought  to  be  enough  a  man  of  the  world 
to  see  that  the  mother's  parents  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Why,  it's  ridiculous.  The  mother  herself  is  no  more  than 
a  sort  of  accident.  What  I've  got  to  think  of  is  the  Parkes,  the 
family.     It  is  astonishing  you  don't  understand." 

"  Mr.  Blotting,"  said  Agnes,  "  my  mother  perhaps  went  too  far. 
We  don't  want  to  show  prejudice.  Still,  the  child  is  a  delicate 
child — and  he's  been  used  to  us  all  his  life — to  me,  at  least — I've 
been  the  same  as  his  mother,"  she  said,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  know  all  he  requires— their  treatment  might  be  dangerous  for 
him.  Don't  take  him  from  us  until  he's  older  and  stronger.  I 
don't  ask  anything  unreasonable.  Mrs.  Parkes,  I  don't  doubt, 
would  be — very  kind :  but  she's  used  to  robust  children — and 
little  Mar  is  so  delicate." 

"  She  is  pleading  as  if  it  was  a  favour,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  "  as  if 
we  had  no  right " 

"  You  had  better,  both  of  you,  leave  it  to  me— leave  it  to  me," 
said  the  vicar.  "  V\\  talk  it  over  with  this  gentleman,  as  a  man 
of  the  worid.  My  dear,  you  can  go  and  look  after  Mary.  That's 
your  business.  Leave  me  to  talk  it  over,  like  a  man  of  the  world." 
The  vicar  was  pleased  with  that  appeal  to  his  superior  wisdom. 
He  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  the  ladies  and  bring 
Mr.  Blotting  to  a  due  sense  of  the  situation,  man  to  man. 
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"Sir ,"  Mrs.  Hill  began  ;  but  Agnes,  too,  was  against  her. 

She  caught  her  mother  by  the  arm. 

"Oh,  father  is  right,"  she  said.  " Let  us  go  to  Mary.  I  never 
know  what  she  may  be  doing  when  we  leave  her  too  long  alone. 
It  is  not  good  for  her  to  be  long  alone." 

The  house  through  which  these  two  ladies  made  their  way  up- 
stairs had  changed  in  the  strangest  way.  It  was  not  neglected  or 
out  of  order,  nor  had  it  the  deserted  appearance,  as  if  life  had 
altogether  ebbed  away  from  the  forsaken  sitting-rooms,  which 
often  shows  the  presence  of  death,  throned  in  a  remote  chamber, 
and  making  an  end  even  of  family  meetings.  Mr.  Upjames  at 
the  head  of  affairs  took  care  of  that,  and  as  John  Parke  and  his 
wife  were  expected  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  fires  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  everything  ready  for  the  visitors,  who  were  felt  by  all 
the  household  instinctively  to  have  so  much  risen  in  importance. 
The  decorous  silence,  which  was  proper  to  a  house  "  in  trouble," 
reigned,  however,  up  and  down.  The  servants  glided  about  like 
mutes,  stealing  noiselessly  out  of  sight,  or  flattening  themselves 
against  the  wall  when  by  chance  they  encountered  "  one  of  the 
family ; "  and  the  discipline  was  such  that  not  a  voice  or  a  laugh 
betrayed  from  behind  the  swing  doors  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  young  servants,  who,  however  impressed  by  the  circumstances, 
could  not  be  overcome  with  grief.  The  feeling  in  the  house,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  in  favour  of  the  visitors  who  were  expected 
rather  than  those  who  had  arrived.  The  Hills  were  "  the  other 
side"  to  the  retainers  of  the  Parke  faction.  They  saw  through 
the  vicar's  bulk  and  solemnity,  and  they  were  aware  by  instinct 
that  the  old  lady  would  be  hard  upon  servants,  and  keep  an 
inquisitive  eye  upon  their  shortcomings.  They  were,  therefore, 
though  perfectly  civil,  not  anxious  in  their  service  to  my  lady's 
people.  My  lady,  herself,  poor  thing,  the  servants  were  half 
afraid  of,  half  sorry  for.  They  thought  she  might  have  another 
attack  at  any  moment.  The  women  shrank  back  upon  each  other 
when  they  attended  to  her  rooms  or  answered  her  bell.  The 
maid  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  was  even  more  alarming 
than  herself,  a  mad  nurse  who  knew  all  about  the  things  that  were 
done  to  lunatics,  though  she  put  on  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary 
lady's  maid.  Thus  poor  Mary,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them 
all,  who  was  so  gentle  and  so  soft-voiced,  sympathetic  with  every- 
body, was  a  sort  of  bugbear  in  the  house  from  which  she  had  been 

3* 
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banished  so  long,  to  which  she  had  returned  so  strangely.  And 
all  through  this  great  silent  house  there  was  a  thrill  of  uncertainty, 
nobody  knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  or  what  the  new  regime 
would  be.  The  little  lord  in  the  nursery,  poor  little  delicate  boy, 
who  would  never  be  "  rared,"  as  all  the  country  people  said,  who 
was  a  child  of  old  age,  with  madness  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
whose  father  was  dead  and  whose  mother  denied  his  existence : 
and  the  poor  lady  shut  up  in  her  rooms,  in  her  grief  and  widow- 
hood, with  the  maid  who  was  nurse,  and  the  mad-doctor  hanging 
about  ever  watchful,  not  leaving  her  long  out  of  his  sight — the 
troubled  group  who  hung  about  her,  and  about  the  child,  yet 
had  no  real  right  there,  and  might  be  put  to  'the  door  by  the 
executors  any  day — made  up  a  miserable  family — ^a  disturbed,  un- 
certain, uncomfortable,  little  community — not  knowing  what  was 
to  happen.  The  only  one  in  the  house  who  was  calm,  who  feared 
nothing,  was  Mary  herself,  in  her  retirement,  half  cured  of  her 
madness,  full  of  gentle  sorrow  without  anguish,  and  ignoring 
altogether  in  a  strange  bewilderment  of  nature  all  the  dangers  and 
miseries  amid  which,  the  most  innocent  of  unconscious  sufferers, 
she  was  about  to  take  up  without  protection  or  support  the  strange 
story  of  her  life. 


{J^o  be  continued^ 
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EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  STATE  CALENDa  ^- 

By  ELAINE  A.  SWIRE,  ^^ 

The  event  I  anr  about  to  relate  took  place  in  the  year  1 598, 
ten  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  In  spite  of 
this  crushing  blow  to  his  hopes,  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty 
Philip  II.,  and.  with  him  the  Jesuit  party,  were  far  from 
abandoning  their  designs  on  the  English  Crown.  Plot  upon 
plot  was  planned,  and  one  after  the  other  failed,  chiefly  because 
of  the  vigilant  watch  kept  up  by  Cecil  on  the  movements  of 
the  RoflE^ui  Catholics,  and  also' because  in  many  instances  the 
contrivers  of  the  plots  over-reached  themselves.  The  conspiracy 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 
It  ended  in  the  arrest  of  numerous  persons,  and  the  death  of 
the  one  chiefly  concerned. 

The  origin  of  Edward  Squier  (or  Squyer,  as  it  is  indifferently 
written)  is  buried  in  obscurity ;  but  from  a  few  chance  references 
made  about  him,  and  from  what  he  himself  says  in  his  confes- 
sion, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  born  in  either  Greenwich 
or  London  about  the  years  1557  or  1558,  or  perhaps  even  a 
few  years  later.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  but  he  was  most 
likely  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  judging  from  his  circumstances 
in  after  life.  All  that  he  says  of  himself  is  that  "  he  had  lived 
in  Greenwich  for  sixteen  years,  and  been  married  for  eleven, 
during  which  time  he  maintained  himself  as  a  scrivener."  We 
can  find  no  other  clues  to  his  family  or  relations  ;  it  is  true  that 
somewhat  earlier  reference  is  made  to  a  certain  Walter  Squier, 
who  in  1585  brought  to  Dartmouth  from  Lisbon  information  of 
the  warlike  preparations  in  Lisbon,  from  which  we  infer  that 
the  said  Walter  Squier  was  either  captain  or  seaman  of  a 
trading  vessel  or  privateer.  And  in  1587  a  William  Squyer 
was  a  member  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Wax  Chandlers, 
but  we  are  unable  to  connect  these  two  in  any  way  with  Edward 
Squier. 

The  trade  of  scrivener  was  doubtless  not  a  remunerative  one, 
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fer  on  we  find  Squler  acting  as  a  deputy  purveyor  of  the 
C^yal  stables,  under  Keys,  two  years  before  the  latter's  voyage 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Although  nothing  is  said  about  it,  we 
gather  that  when  Drake  sailed  for  Portugal  in  1589,  to  make 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expel  the  Spaniards  and  restore 
Don  Antonio,  Edward  Squier  went  with  him ;  and,  with  the 
bad  luck  that  seemed  to  pursue  him,  whatever  he  did,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  pirate,  and  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition.  Squier,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king  and 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  a  reward  for  his  obedience 
he  was  promised  his  liberty,  but  discovered  when  too  late  that 
the  holy  fathers  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  their  promises 
until  it  suited  their  own  convenience.  After  languishing  some 
years  in  various  prisons,  in  April  or  May,  1 597,  we  find  Squier 
and  another  convert,  called  Rolls,  at  the  English  Jesuit  College 
in  Seville.  From  this  point  the  narrative  is  quite  clear  and 
precise,  giving  in  many  parts  the  most  minute  details.  The 
principal  of  the  Seville  College  was  then  an  Englishman,  called 
Walpole,  well  known  in  England  as  a  most  restless  and  in- 
veterate intriguer,  and  as  being  utterly  unscrupulous  in  his 
methods  of  carrying  out  his  designs.  The  presence  of  his  two 
countrymen  seems  to  have  animated  his  spirit  of  intrigue,  and 
his  fertile  brain  immediately  conceived  and  planned  the  details 
of  a  fresh  conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  Elizabeth  and  place  Philip  II. 
on  the  throne  of  England.  He  selected  Squier  as  his  tool, 
which  shows  how  mistaken  even  the  keenest  intellect  may 
sometimes  be,  for  Squier  was  not  at  all  of  the  stuff  from  which 
conspirators  are  made.  All  through  the  narrative  he  stands 
revealed  as  a  timid,  cowardly,  vacillating  kind  of  person,  whose 
courage  could  only  be  screwed  to  the  sticking-point  by  the 
most  superhuman  efforts.  Let  us  use  Squier's  own  words  to 
show  how  the  ice  was  broken :  "  Seeing  me  sad,  he  (Walpole) 
demanded  if  anything  troubled  me.  I  answered,**  No  ;  but  my 
mind  was  in  England.'  *  Be  of  good  cheer,'  said  he.  *  You  may 
come  there,  to  the  great  joy  and  comfort  of  your  wife  and  children.' " 
This  was  all  that  passed  the  first  time,  but  Walpole  must  have 
dropped  many  hints  as  to  his  intentions  in  various  conversations 
that  followed,  for  one  fine  day  we  find  the  saintly  man  inquiring 
if  "  Squier  could  compound   poisons  ? "      "  Whereupon,"   says 
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Squier,  "  I  told  him  no,  but  that  I  had  some  skill  in  perfumes ; " 
adding  that  he  had  read  of  a  ball,  the  smoke  of  which  would 
"throw  a  man  in  a  trance  and  kill  him."  This  method  of  putting 
people  out  of  the  way  did  not  appear  to  suit  Walpole,  probably 
because  its  cruelty  was  not  refined  or  diabolical  enough.     "  That 
would  be  difficult,"  says  he,  and  hints  that  "  to  apply  poison  in 
a  certain  place  was  the  most  convenient  way."     Squier  again 
said  that  "  he  had  no  skill  therein,"  and  Walpole  rejoined  that 
"directions   would   be   given   him."      The  veil  once  dropped, 
Walpole  seems  to  have  discussed  the  subject  daily  with  Squire  ; 
and  having  at  length  overcome  the  scruples  and  timidity  of  the 
luckless  convert,  he  made  him  swear  a  solemn  oath  to  poison 
the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  administering  the  Sacrament 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  impress  on  Squier  the.sacredness  of 
his  oath.     Rolls,  who  also  received  the  Sacrament,  was  ignorant 
of  the  plot  beb^-een  Squier  and  Walpole.     He  was  to  accompany 
Squier  to  England,  having  been  chosen  by  the  other  prisoners 
as  their  deputy,  to  beg  the  Queen  and  Council  to  negotiate  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.    The  oath  once  taken,  Walpole  made 
it  his  business  to  see  that  Squier  was  kept  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mind,  and  his  constant  reminders,  promises  and  threats  seem 
occasionally  to  have  been  resented  by  Squier  in  a  feeble  sort 
of  way. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  unlucky  man  was  at  confession, 
Walpole  accused  him  of  not  peaning  to  fulfil  his  promise.  "  I 
protested  to  him  that  I  verily  meant  to  do  it."  Upon  which, 
with  cunning  arguments  and  forcible  words,  the  holy  father 
laid  before  his  penitent  the  danger  he  ran  if  he  did  not  endeavour 
to  the  utmost  to  perform  his  oath.  "  Death  was  not  to  be 
feared,"  he  said,  "though  it  might  be  imminent  For  what 
availeth  a  man  to  win  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
If  you  do  but  once  doubt  the  lawfulness  or  the  merit  of  this 
act,  it  is  sufficient  to  cast  you  headlong  into  hell !  "  The  author 
of  "  Killing  no  Murder  "  could  hardly  have  said  more.  Thinking 
that  after  such  an  exordium  the  wretched  man  was  sufficiently 
abased  and  terror-stricken,  Walpole  raised  him  from  the  ground 
and,  throwing  his  left  arm  round  Squier's  neck,  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  on  his  forehead,  saying,  "  God  bless  thee  and  give  thee 
strength,  my  son,  and  be  of  good  courage.  I  will  pawn  my 
soul  for  thine,  and  thou  shalt  ever  have  my  prayers,  both  dead 
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and  alive,  and  a  full  pardon  of  all  thy  sins."  It  is  refreshing  to 
come  across  a  priest  who  thus  artlessly  expresses  his  conviction 
that  murder,  in  certain  cases,  is  not  only  lawful,  but  a  merit. 
He  went  even  further,  for  on  another  occasion  he  promised 
Squier  that  should  he  carry  out  what  he  had  sworn  to  do,  he 
should  be  "  a  glorious  saint  in  heaven  ! " 

All  through  the  numerous  conversations  with  Walpole  the 
natural  cowardice  of  Squier  is  apparent.  His  affection  for  his 
family  and  the  desire  to  see  it  again,  combined,  no  doubt,  with 
an  intense  hatred  and  fear  of  Spaniards  and  Jesuits  and  a  longing 
to  escape  from  Spain  at  any  price,  seem  to  have  been  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  accede  to  Walpole's  proposals,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  vastly  grateful  to  any  one 
who  would  have  absolved  him  from  his  oath.  When  we  add  to 
this  that  he  had  no  personal  grievances  either  against  the  Queen 
or  Essex,  we  can  understand  the  storm  of  conflicting  feelings  which 
assailed  the  unhappy  man.  Walpole  was  far  too  clever  not  to 
detect  all  this  and,  while  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  tool,  did  not  allow  Squier  to 
see  that  he  was  distrusted.  This  distrust  was,  later  on,  to  have 
the  most  fatal  result  for  Squier. 

In  the  course  of  the  various  examinations  made  by  Sir  John 
Peyton,  Attorney-General  Coke,  Solicitor-General  Heming, 
Francis  Bacon  and  W.  Waad  of  Edward  Squier  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  made  several  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  source  from  'which  the  poison  was  procured. 
Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  minute  details,  which  confuse 
without  explaining,  I  will  say,  after  carefully  weighing  what 
evidence  there  is,  that  it  appears  that  Squier  obtained  from 
Walpole  sufficient  poison  to  be  used  for  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
received  instructions  both  verbal  and  written  as  to  the  com- 
pounding of  the  fvirther  quantity  required  for  the  Queen.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1596  the  Earl  of  Essex  accompanied 
the  Lord  Howard  in  his  expedition  against  Cadiz.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  Walpole's  powers  of  diplomacy  secured  for 
both  Rolls  and  Squier  a  passage  to  England  in  Essex's  own  ship. 
Details  as  to  how  this  was  managed  are  not  forthcoming,*  but  we 

*  Walpole  probably  arranged  it  with  William  Alabaster,  chaplain  to  Essex 
on  the  Cadiz  expedition  :  he  became  a  convert  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  Church  of  England  and  was  rector  of  Thirfield,  Herts,  and  D.D. 
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can  easily  imagine  the  plausible  romance,  half-fact,  half-fiction, 
that  would  be  woven  by  Walpole's  ever-ready  tongue.     How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  they  embarked  on  the 
earl's  ship,  and  when  the  vessel  was  somewhere  between  Fayal 
and  SL  Michael,  "  armed  with  a  thick  glove  for  the  safeguard  of 
my  hand,"  Squier  proceeded  to  rub  the  poison  (which  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  paste)  on  to  the  earl's  chair,  "  where  he  was 
used  to  sity*  thus  explaining  Walpole's  remark  about  " applying 
poison  to  a  certain  placed    The  chair  stood  "under  the  spar- 
deck,  where  the  earl  was  used  to  dine  and  sup.     I  did  this  of  an 
evening  a  little  before  supper-time    .    .     .     Soon  after,  the  earl 
.sat  in   the   chair   all    supper-time."       The    dastardly  attempt 
evidently  had  no  result,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  Squier  was 
intensely  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  so,  although  secretly  dread- 
ing the  time  when  he  would  have  to  tell  Walpole  of  the  failure. 
The  voyage  ended  without  any  further  trials  of  the  "  confection  " 
and  Squier  found  himself  once  more  in  England.     Nothing  is 
said  about  his  wife  or  children,  but  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  all  alive  and  well.     Spon  after  his  arrival 
Squier  was  reinstated  in  his  former  appointment  in  the   Royal 
stables,  and  had  not  the  remembrance  of  his  oath  been  ever 
present  with  him  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  quite  happy 
and  comfortable.     Day  after  day  passed  and  the  evil  deed  was 
deferred,  Squier  arguing  with  himself  that  he  was  quite  justified 
in  putting  it  off  as  Walpole  had  expressly  told  him  to  wait  for  a 
fitting  opportunity.     In  this  manner  a  whole  year  passed,  and 
Father  Walpole,  who  all  this  time  was  anxiously  waiting  for 
tidings  of  his  grand  plot,  could  hardly  contain  his  rage  and  fury 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  betiP^yed  by  his  tool.     And  still  as  no 
news  came  his  wrath  increased,  and  a  plan  of  revenge  took  shape 
in  his  mind,  so  subtle,  so  cunning,  so  diabolical  that  no  one  but 
a  Jesuit  could  have  thought  it  out.     He  determined  to  send  over 
two  more  Englishmen,  Roman  Catholics  and  probably  "con- 
verted "  prisoners,  to  England,  with  orders  to  accuse  Squier  of  the 
design  to  poison  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  knowing  that 
the  punishment  for  such  a  plot  would  be  a  terrible  one.     His  fury 
at  haying  been  duped  as  he  thought  by  the  man  he  had  meant 
to  use  was  even  greater  than  his  anger  at  the  abortion  of  his  con- 
spiracy, and  for  the  moment  the  thirst  for  revenge  swept  all  other 
considerations  out  of   his    mind.      Two  men,  called  William 
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Monday  and  John  Stanley,  were  selected  to  act  as  Squier*s 
accusers.  But  having  made  their  accusation,  they  as  well  as  the 
accused  parties  (Rolls  having  been  denounced  as  an  accomplice 
to  the  plot)  were  thrown  into  the  Tower,  a  chance  which  had  not 
been  reckoned  on  by  Walpole.  But  Cecil's  sagacity  was  too 
great  not  to  perceive  something  curious  about  this  sudden  and 
gratuitous  accusation  of  two  apparently  quite  innocent  men,  and 
he  determined  to  sift  the  affair  to  the  very  bottom.  William  Mon- 
day, who  was  examined  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1598,  by 
Peyton,  Coke,  Heming  and  Bacon,  tells  us  "  that  between  last 
Whitsuntide  and  Midsummer  I  was  in  the  hall  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
herbert  at  Madrid.  He  came  in  from  Father  Cresswell  *  in  a 
great  rage  and  said  that  Rolls  and  Squier  were  villainous  rascals 
to  deceive  the  Catholic  King  and  undo  us  all  as  they  had 
betrayed  a  number  of  godly  priests  in  England  and  exposed  all 
their  secrets." 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  Squier  had  received  any 
hints  of  the  purpose  for  which  Monday  and  Stanley  had  been  sent 
over  ;  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  far-fetched  to  assume  that  such 
was  the  case.  At  any  rate,  a  few  days  before  his  arrest,  Squier 
really  carried  out  his  long-deferred  design  to  poison  the  Queen. 
At  that  time  an  expedition  was  being  fitted  out  for  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Squier 
sought  and  obtained  an  appointment  on  board  one  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  having  thus,  as  he  thought, 
secured  for  himself  a  safe  retreat,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  ne- 
farious deed.  We  will  tell  it  in  his  own  words :  "  On  the  Monday 
after  I  had  obtained  leave  to  go  with  the  earl  to  sea,  understand- 
ing that  Her  Majesty's  horses  were  preparing  for  her  to  ride 
abroad,  as  the  horse  stood  ready  saddled  in  the  stable  yard,  I  went 
to  the  horse  and  in  the  hearing  of  divers  thereabouts  said,  *  God 
save  the  Queen,'  and  therewith  laid  my  hand  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  and  out  of  the  bladder,  which  I  had  made  full  of  holes 
with  a  great  pin,  I  poisoned  the  pommel,  it  being  covered  with 
velvet,  and  soon  after  Her  Majesty  rode  abroad."  The  deed  was 
done,  but  too  late  to  save  the  poor  wretch  from  the  pitiless 
clutches  of  the  Jesuit  In  a  few  days  both  Squier  -and  Rolls,  as 
well  as  their  accusers,  Monday  and  Stanley,  found  themselves  in 

•  Father  Cresswell  or  Cressey  was  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  Barcelona. 
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the  Towef.     In   a  letter  written  by  John  Chamberlain  to   Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,   the    English    Ambassador    in    Holland,   on 
November  8th,  1 598,  we  find  the  following  sentence :  "  Stanley, 
Rolls,  Squier  and  the  rest  are  to  be  arraigned  to-morrow.     Very 
foul  work  IS  said  to  have  been  attempted  by  them."     In  another 
letter  written    by   one   Richard   Bayley,   apparently  a   Roman 
Catholic,  to   Sir  William  Stanley,  whose  own  loyalty  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  above  suspicion,  we  learn  "  that  the  poor  souls 
have  been   sore  racked,"  which  might  account  for   the  contra- 
dictory statements  in  the  different  confessions.     Had  the  poison 
been  successful,  Squier  had  instructions  from  Walpole  to  make  his 
escape  into  Norfolk,  and  to  go  to  the  abode  of  a  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
of  Beccles,  who  was  to  direct  him  to  one  Upton,  another  Jesuit, 
from   whom   he   would   receive  Walpole's   further   instructions. 
Squier  had  evidently  not  the  faintest  intention  of  obeying  this 
order  and  arranged  instead  to  go  to  sea,  as  being  much  the  safest 
place.   Walpole  had  assured  Squier  "  that  the  poison  would  soon  do 
its  work,"  and  that "  after  the  act  was  done  the  Spanish  fleet  should 
come,  being  then  in  readiness  for  that  purpose."     But  for  once  the 
holy  man  had  been  too  clever,  and  Squier's  accusation  by  Wal- 
pole's own  people  burst  the  bubble ;  the  Spanish  fleet  stayed  where 
it  was  and  queen  and  earl  were  none  the  worse  for  the  "  confection." 
Squier,  poor  wretch,  having  confessed   all  he  knew,  protested 
his  penitence,  was  condemned  to  death  and  quartered.     It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  the  chance  phrases  here  and  there  which  give 
an  insight  into  the  ceaseless  plotting  that  was  carried  on  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  as  well  as  in  Spain,  and  the  little 
remarks  which  show  that  Squier  disliked  the  Jesuit,  who  w^as  his 
ruin,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  feeble  character  to 
do.     For  instance,  Walpole  tells  him  "  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  company  of  the  better  sort"     Squier  rather  sulkily  replies, 
"  That  it  did  not  agree  with  his  estate  to  keep  much  company." 
"Tush!"  says  Walpole  airily,  "let  Dr.  Bagshaw*  but  see  your 
intent,  and  be  assured  of  your  resolution,  and  your  wants  will  be 
supplied."    John  Stanley,  in  his  confession,  says  that  Squier  had 
received  1,500  crowns  from  Walpole  to  start  with.     In  one  part  of 
his  examination  Squier  mentions  thie  magnitude  of  the  Spanish 
preparation  for  another  descent  on  England,  alleging  that  "  The 
•  Christopher  Bagshaw,  of  Derbyshire,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
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King's  command  was  to  set  all  mills  and  ovens  at  work  for  bread 
to  be  procured  forthwith."  He  also  mentions  having  seen  a  map  of 
England  with  all  the  places  suitable  for  landing  marked  on  it,  and 
states  that  this  said  map  "  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  Sir  William  Stanley."  We  get  a  curious  and  amusing 
account  of  the  compounding  of  the  poison.  Two  drams  of  opium 
and  five  of  mercury  water  were  bought  at  an  apothecary's  shop 
in  Paternoster  Row,  "  towards  the  further  end  near  Dr.  Smith's 
shop."  A  third  ingredient  was  procured  at  "The  Plough, 
Bucklersbury,"  and  the  two  others  in  Newgate  Market.  After 
being  mixed,  the  compound  was  set  in  the  sun  "  in  the  window  of 
my  house  at  Greenwich  "  for  a  specified  time.  Some  of  it  was 
applied  "  to  a  whelp  belonging  to  one  Edwardes,  of  Greenwich, 
and  I  never  saw  it  after ;  therefore  I  think  it  died  thereof."  Unless, 
however,  the  poison  acted  differently  on  the  dog  to  what  it  did 
on  the  Queen  and  Essex,  the  chances  are  that  the  dog  was  still 
trotting  about  Greenwich  when  poor  Squier  was  being  quartered 
on  Tyburn  Hill. 

By  an  entry  made  in  1 60 1,  we  find  that  two  of  the  participa- 
tors in  plot  and  accusation  were  then  still  in  prison.  I  think  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  were  Monday  and  Stanley,  as  Rolls 
was  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair  and  doubtless  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing his  innocence,  a  feat  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  those 
days  than  it  is  in  our  time.  The  various  persons  who  figured 
in  this  episode  are  mentioned  more  than  once  by  John 
Chamberlain  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  In  one 
epistle  he  says:  "The  Imperial  Count  Arundel  is  in  keeping 
of  Dr.  Herbert  on  account  of  communications  had  with  Stanley 
on  his  arrival."  Such  is  the  story  of  a  plot  that  failed.  Had  it 
been  successful,  and  had  everything  gone  as  Father  Walpole 
hoped  and  planned,  the  English  history  of  the  last  three  centuries 
would  have  been  .very  different  to  what  it  is. 


Zl)c  Street  of  2)eatb. 

A  LEGEND  OF  FLORENCE. 
PART  L 
*'  Marriage  without  love,  if  you  will,  but  not  love  without 
respect,"  said  the  contessa  to  me,  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the 
Via  Ricasoli  and  saw  before  us  the  vast  shadowy  pile  of  the 
Duomo,  half-touched  here  and  there  by  some  brilliant  flash  of 
moonlight. 

The  contessa  is  beautiful,  and  as  charming  as  she  is  beautiful — 
dark  eyes  and  clear  white  teeth,  and  a  face  that  ripples  over  with 
every  passing  emotion.  Her  age?  Well,  you  might  call  her 
twenty-five,  but  I  suspect  that  thirty  years  may  be  nearer  to  the 
mark — ^the  age,  at  any  rate,  when  a  woman  such  as  her  has  the 
fullest  power  of  attraction,  when  she  has  penetrated  all  the 
pleasure  of  life,  and  yet  has  touched  something  of  its  inscrutable 
mystery  and  pain. 

We  had  been  together  to  the  Teatro  NuovOy  to  see  La  Duze  in 
her  creation  of  "  A  more  senza  Stima^^  and  when  we  left  her  box 
my  friend  had  sent  her  Signore  Conte  off  to  supper  with  some  of 
his  acquairitance,  had  dismissed  her  carriage  that  awaited  her  at 
the  entrance,  and  had  availed  herself  of  my  escort  to  walk  home 
across  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  her  old  palace  in  Oltr'  Amo. 

"  Marriage  seems  to  me  in  itself  to  imply  a  contradiction,"  I 
had  answered,  replying  more  to  the  first  part  of  her  remark 
than  to  the  second  ;  "  it  is  like  yoking  winged  Pegasus  to  some 
heavy  lumbering  plough,  or  seeking  to  turn  that  laughing  Faun 
of  the  Campidaglio  into  a  starched  and  respectable  member  of 
society. 

**  To  come  to  a  more  prosaic  setting,  the  idea  of  marriage,  as 
we  conceive  it  in  these  days,  implies  two  conceptions,  which  are 
often  very  far  from  identical:  the  idea  of  love — a  heavenly 
dream,  a  sentimental  folly,  a  desire  of  the  senses,  an  union  of 
the  soul — call  it  as  you  will,  but  which  is  in  any  case  a  reality y 
since  mankind  have  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  its  power ;  and 
then,  tied  up  with  this  vague,  this  unfathomable,  this  overpower- 
ing passion — a  social  contract,  sanctioned  and  impressed  by  the 
force  of  general  opinion,  by  which  two  individuals  agree  to  unite 
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their  future  under  certain  express  legal  conditions,  which  are  to 
be  binding  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 

"  In  some  countries,  indeed,  the  one  side  of  the  picture  may  be 
more  in  the  foreground  than  in  others ;  in  France,  for  instance, 
they  look  more  at  the  side  of  the  legal  contract,  and  arrange 
society  so  that,  this  once  admitted,  both  parties  may  enjoy  their 
liberty  afterwards  within— or  without — these  limits.  Chez  nous, 
in  my  dear  England,  we  aim  more  loftily  at  the  ideal  of  a 
marriage  of  affection,  but  our  law-courts  have  too  often  to 
announce  a  dismal  awakening  to  'realities,  which  you  may  be 
sure  in  twenty  cases  to  one  had  been  more  wisely  kept  from 
record." 

We  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  piazza  as  I  spoke  these 
words,  and  had  passed  into  the  full  view  of  the  newly-finished 
fapade  of  the  cathedral :  in  the  clear  moonlight  it  shone  out  like 
a  polished  jewel  in  its  brilliant  marble  radiance,  and  the  figures 
of  saints  and  angels  that  crowd  its  portals  seemed  to  stoop 
forward  in  love  and  blessing  into  the  silent  night 

Before  us  rose  the  Campanile  of  Giotto,  climbing  towards  the 
stars  like  a  fair  white  lily,  with  a  beauty  pure  and  perfect  that 
is  all  its  own ;  a  few  lamps  shone  flickering  down  the  Via  Cal- 
zaioH,  and  far  off  in  the  distance  weheard  the  sound  of  voices 
and  the  touch  of  a  guitar. 

My  companion  was  silent-  a  moment,  leaning  on  my  arm  as 
she  looked  into  the  beautiful  night ;  then  she  said  : 

"  You  speak  like  a  sceptic,  caro  miOy  and  a  sceptic  as  to  love, 
the  coldest  and  most  cruel  of  all  scepticisms.  To  punish  you  for 
these  your  sins  I  have  mind  to  tell  you  of  an  old  story  of  my 
city,  the  scene  of  whose  tragedy  was  this  great  white  cathedral 
and  the  little  street  that  debouches  there,  dark  and  mysterious — 
the  *  Street  of  Death,'  it  has  been  called,  the  *  Via  della  Morie, 
that  runs  close  beside  the  church  of  the  Miser icordia." 

We  had  paused  for  a  moment  while  she  spoke,  and  then, 
moving  along  the  little  passage  that  separates  the  Campanile 
from  the  cathedral,  leant  against  the  railings  that  pass  along  its 
side.  At  midday  the  piazza  is  bright  with  sunlight  and  crowded 
with  flocks  of  nestling  pigeons,  that  often  sweep  round  the 
pinnacles  of  the  cathedral  and  fill  the  whole  space  with  the  rustle 
and  glimmer  of  their  moving  wings.  But  now  it  was  all  silent, 
full  of  darkness  and  mystery,  seeming  to  envelop  us  with  the 
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great   marble  walls  of  the  cathedral,  where  we  stood,  looking 
across  to  the  entrance  of  the  street  that  she  had  named. 

She  leant  her  jewelled  hand  on  my  wrist,  and,  in  her  rich 
passionate  voice,  with  its  accent  of  purest  Tuscan,  she  began  at 
that  moment  the  old  Florentine  story. 

"  Long  ago,  in  those  dim  days  of  the  Trecento,  when  Florence 
rang  with  the  steel  of  warring  factions,  when  the  Buondelmonti 
and  the  Uberti  reddened  that  marble  pavement  with  their 
blood,  yet  when  the  forces  of  the  future  were  already  striving 
within  the  strict  limits  of  dominant  Catholicism,  when  the  verse 
of  Dante  and  the  prose  of  Boccaccio  gave  its  first  impulse  to 
Italian  thought,  as  the  paintings  of  Giotto  or  Sinione  Memmi 
its  first  awakening  to  Italian  art,  Ginevra  degli  Amieri  lived  with 
her  parents  in  their  old  palazzo  behind  the  4ittle  church  of  Sant' 
Andrea  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio.  You  know  our  Mercato 
Vecchio,  without  doubt,  my  friend? 

"  Many  a  time  you  must  have  wandered  through  it,  perhaps 
on  a  market  morning,  and  have  paused  to  watch  in  the  narrow 
streets  the  noisy,  chattering  crowd,  the  dark-eyed,  swarthy 
peasants,  the  women  with  their  coloured  kerchiefs  setting  off 
their  oval  faces  and  their  clear  milk-white  teeth,  and  behind,  in 
the  great  square,  the  line  of  empty  deserted  houses,  their  walls 
daubed  with  rich,  fantastic  pigments,  from  which  the  inmates 
have  been  ere  this  expelled.  You  know  all  that,  without  doubt, 
as  well  as  you  know  the  little  demon  of  bronze,  all  talons  and  claws 
and  strange  twistings  of  form,  that  Giovanni  Bologna  caught  one 
morning  as  he  was  flitting  over  his  favourite  haunts,  and  fixed  for 
ever  hard  by  there  at  the  corner  of  the  wall,  just  ere  you  come  to 
the  Palazzo  Strozzi  ;  you  know  it  all,  I  am  sure,  and  have  often 
lingered  there  on  some  crisp  winter's  morning  and  been  swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  busy  moving  crowd,  and  lived  with 
their  life  and  shared  for  the  moment  in  their  hurrying  eager 
passions.  Yet  perhaps,  though  you  know  all  this,  you  do  not 
yet  know  the  little  church  of  Sant'  Andrea,  the  quaintest,  quietest 
little  shrine  of  departed  memories,  that  stands  back,  apart  from  all 
the  busy  marketing  of  the  Piazza,  and  seems  to  have  dreamed  on, 
undisturbed,  since  those  far-off  days  of  the  Trecento. 

"  And  here,  without  doubt,  Ginevra  had  often  knelt — here  beskte 
the  little  dim  altar  where  the  fresh  lilies  of  the  spring-time 
enshrined  some  quaint  Byzantine  portrait  of  Our  Lady,  she  had 
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heard  the  solemn  intoning  of  the  morning  mass,  the  rustling  of 
the  priest's  heavy  golden  robes,  and  the  rush  of  the  censers 
through  the  air  as  they  filled  the  whole  building  with  their  fra- 
grance, rich,  overpowering,  carrying  away  the  senses  into  some 
faint  mysterious  rapport  with  the  unseen. 

"  Perhaps,  in  that  moment,  another  dream  came  to  her  of  a 
nearer,  more  earthly  sweetness ;  perhaps  the  first  roses  of  the 
summer  mingled  their  crimson  in  her  wandering  thoughts  w^ith 
the  pure  paleness  of  the  lilies  that  were  before  her,  and  lent 
something  of  their  colour  to  the  blush  that  came,  quick  and  softly, 
into  the  golden  olive  of  her  rounded  cheek  ? 

"  Or  was  it  the  memory  of  that  stranger  who  but  yesternight 
had  met  her  unobserved  in  the  riot  and  merriment  of  the  masque, 
whose  dark  eyes  had  looked  with  such  passionate  pleading  into 
her  own,  whose  voice  had  spoken  to  her  the  first,  the  coveted 
words  of  love  ? 

"  Yet  what  folly  to  let  her  thoughts  thus  wander  to  that  unhoped- 
for and  yet  hopeless  dream  !  What  were  his  beauty,  his  strength, 
his  passion  to  her,  clasped  in  the  relentless  arms  of  a  narrow 
caste  ? 

"  Too  well  she  knew  the  fierce  pride  of  her  kinsmen,  the  narrow 
oligarchy  of  blood  that  would  exclude  every  foreign  element  from 
its  presence,  that  would  stamp  out  all  life  and  liberty  beneath  its 
brutal  heel ;  and  then — as  the  hot,  bitter,  passionate  tears  rose 
into  her  eyes — with  a  sob  of  despair  she  knew  that  Antonio 
Rondinelli  could  never  hold  her  for  his  love. 

"  Her  thoughts  are  broken  by  the  clang  of  the  great  bell  outside, 
by  the  peal  of  the  organ  that  announces  the  closing  service ;  she 
rises  from  her  knees,  and,  beckoning  her  trusted  maid,  she  wraps 
her  cloak  closely  round  her,  and  prepares  to  leave  the  church. 

"  Yet,  as  she  rises,  what  is  the  thrill  that  passes  through  her, 
as  she  sees  that  form,  closely  muffled  and  masked,  watching  her 
intently  from  a  pillar  near  ?  The  mask  is  moved,  and  she  sees — 
yes,  it  is  her  lover  of  the  last  night,  his  eyes  bent  on  her  own  with 
a  deep  and  questioning  gaze. 

"  That  was  a  short  and  hurried  interview,  yet  how  full  of  sweet 
memories  to  them  both  !  A  few  broken,  whispered  words  of  love, 
of  reproof,  of  pleading,  a  meeting  perchance  implored  for  that 
evening  beneath  the  safe  shadows  of  the  great  cathedral,  a  pro- 
mise half  given  and  half  retracted,  a  passionate  glance  of  farewell, 
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and  they  were  parted  ;  yet  within  two  hearts  there  lived  that  day 
a  golden  memory,  making  all  life  seem  richer  and  more  radiant 
for  its  presence,  a  golden  hope,  that  merged  all  the  present  into 
the  earnest  of  future  sweetness. 

"  Ah !  sceptic  that  you  are,  was  this,  then,  such  folly  ? 

"  Is  this,  then,  naught  but  vanity  that  makes  a  heaven  when 
the  dear  one  is  in  your  presence,  a  weary  cold  existence  when 
she  is  withdrawn — that  gives  to  these  mere  trifles,  the  glove  that 
she  has  worn,  the  note  that  has  been  perfumed  by  her  hand, 
something  that  is  real  and  living,  that  touches  your  heart  with  an 
exquisite  melody,  like  the  music  that  men  once  heard  angels 
make,  singing  into  the  still  night  of  a  southern  winter  ? 

"  Nay !  I  know  you  then  better  than  yourself,  and  when  you 
would  say  such  words  it  is  not  you  I  seem  to  hear,  the  dear  poet 
and  dreamer  that  I  have  loved,  but  some  echo  of  this  flat  and 
empty  century,  of  its  vain  philosophies  and  nausea  of  restless 
seeking  after  gain." 

"Who  could  resist  such  a  pleader,  contessa,"  I  answered, 
looking  into  her  beautiful  eager  face,  that  even  in  the  dim  half- 
light  seemed  illumined  by  the  passion  of  her  words,  "or  who 
could  interpose  the  cold  fiat  of  reason  beside  your  rich  living 
images  of  passion  and  romance  ? 

"  Yet  spare  me  for  a  while,  ere  you  drive  me  to  terms,  and  let 
me  but  hear  the  conclusion  of  your  story. 

"  I  seem  to  see  already  the  secret  meeting  beneath  the  shadows 
that  close  us  round,  the  passionate  words  of  love  and  longing, 
the  masked  figures  of  the  Amieri  in  midnight  ambuscade  behind 
yon  projecting  cornice,  the  clash  of  steel  or  the  gleaming  dagger 
that  is  stealthily  raised,  and  then — the  lover  lying  here  in  that 
bright  patch  of  moonlight,  a  yet  warm  and  bleeding  corpse,  the 
girl  hurried  away,  thrust  into  some  chilly  convent,  her  rich  life 
and  love  crushed  into  a  cold  blank  of  formal  devotion  :  is  that 
something  of  the  sequence  you  have  waiting  me  in  this  Florentine 
tale  of  yours  ?  " 

"Not  so,  my  friend,"  she  answered,  "you  have  wrongly  guessed 
my  riddle ;  the  sketch  you  give  me  has  many  attractions,  but 
this  weak  point  only,  that  it  is  not  my  story. 

"  And  yet,  I  shall  not  linger  over  that  meeting  if  it  ever  took 
place,  nor  over  the  others  which  certainly  were  contrived  ;  I  shall 
not  linger  over  the  long  months  of  weary  waiting,  of  hopeless 
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longing,  at  last  of  horrible  despair.  For  between  them  rose  as 
an  inseparable  bar  the  difference  of  their  rank,  a  bar  which  in 
these  days  of  democracy  has  lost  perhaps  something  of  its  force, 
but  then  was  overpowering  and  merciless — a  bar  which  the.girl's 
obedience  to  her  parents,  the  long  habitude  of  years  of  deference 
to  the  close  ties  of  family,  made  her  loth  to  break. 

"  And  then — some  mistake  of  her  careless  servant,  some  spying 
eye  upon  their  meetings — I  know  not  what — but  the  secret  of 
their  love  is  discovered.  She  is  kept  within  the  palace,  a  closely- 
watched  prisoner,  and  he,  without,  left  with  no  message  or  know- 
ledge, lives  as  men  live  when  they  have  lost  what  is  dearest  to 
them,  when  the  springs  of  life  and  action  have  been  removed. 

"  Then,  too,  the  family  took  counsel  on  her  fate :  she  must  be 
married;  and  that  speedily,  lest  these  foolish,  girlish  sentiments 
lead  her  back  to  her  folly. 

"  Is  there  not  Francesco  Agolanti,  a  man  of  blood  and  lineage 
worthy  to  share  in  that  of  the  Amieri,  advanced  a  little,  perhaps, 
in  years  and  somewhat  stern  of  temper,  yet  all  the  better  indeed 
for  that  to  guide  and  govern  this  wild,  wandering  dove  of 
theirs  ? 

"  Ah !  how  she  struggled,  poor  dove,  caught  within  that  cruel 
cage,  against  the  fate  they  planned  for  her;  how  she  vainly  begged 
and  implored  for  pity,  for  delay ;  how,  when  all  was  useless,  she 
vainly  wept  through  the  long  bitter  nights  in  her  silent  chamber, 
as  the  pressing  reality  came  nearer  and  more  near. 

"  *  Ah  !  dear  Mother  of  God,'  she  had  cried,  kneeling  before  the 
little  image  where  the  night-lamp  dimly  burned,  clad  only  in  her 
silken  vest  of  white,  with  her  loose  hair  all  tumbled  about  her 
beautiful  tear-stained  eyes ;  *  dear  Mother,  hast  thou  no  pity,  thou 
who  hast  loved  and  suffered,  through  whose  own  heart  the  cruel 
sword  has  passed  ? 

"  *  To  lose  my  loved  Antonio — never  to  see  him  more,  to  hear 
his  voice,  to  feel  his  kisses  on  my  cheek,  to  long  for  him  vainly, 
vainly,  day  and  night,  is  not  that  enough  ? 

"  *  But  spare  me  this  more  horrible  torment,  to  give  myself  to 
this  man,  whose  touch,  whose  very  presence,  has  become  hateful 
to  me — to  yield  all  that  should  be  my  dearest's  and  his  alone  to 
one  whom  I  detest. 

"  *  Ah,  how  may  I  live  through  this  sacrilege,  this  profanation 
of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  my  being  ?     How  can  I  believe  the 
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counsel  of  my  parents,  the  reproof  of  even  my  mother,  the 
injunctions  of  the  holy  priest  himself,  that  obedience  is  full  of 
blessifig  and  of  peace? 

"  *  But  it  is  not  full  of  blessing,  but  full  of  loathsome  profanity, 
of  foul  and  hideous  thoughts.  Horrid  forms  press  round  me ;  my 
life  is  seized  by  doubt  and  misery ;  justice  and  right  seem  to  turn 
into  but  mockery  and  madness. 

"  *  Ah,  men  !  men !  men  !  within  your  narrow  systems  of  right 
and  wrong  all  seems  false  and  fickle  and  foul,  yet  surely  my 
heart  whispers  me  that  somewhere  beyond  the  far  clouds  there  is 
a  God  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  that  somewhere  even  here  there 
might  be  a  life  in  which  reason  and  religion  were  at  one  with 
the  deepest  cravings  of  my  being  ? ' 

"  Shall  I  detain  you  longer  over  this  horrible  spectacle — the 
frightful  analysis  of  a  soul  and  body  thus  outraged  and  abandoned 
by  man  and  his  Church  ? 

"  For   it  is  by  the  Church,  with  its  formal  ministrations,  its 

mockery  of  blessing,  that  this  vile  compact  is  to  be  accomplished. 

"  See  the  stately  procession,  the  retainers  of  the  two  great 

families  assembled,  the  solemn  music,  the  richly-robed  priests,  all 

the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  religion. 

"  And  society  will  coldly  turn  its  back  on  the  woman  who  in 
some  moment  of  passion  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  love,  and 
does  not  see  that  such  an  union  as  this  was  yet  the  deeper 
profanity. 

"  For  Ginevra  had  yielded,  wearied  out  with  suffering,  with 
physical  exhaustion,  with  the  pressing  reiterated  commands  of 
her  parents :  the  wedding  was  hastily  accomplished — and  then, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  she  lived  on  like  one  whose 
deepest  source  of  being  had  been  snapped,  dying  as  it  were  by 
inches  every  day. 

"  And  so  it  happened,  that  at  length,  some  four  years  after 
her  wedding,  she  fell  into  what  seemed  a  deep  sleep,  but  a  sleep 
so  sound  that  no  wakening  was  possible,  that  her  pulse  ceased  to 
beat  or  her  breath  to  come  again,  and  that  she  was  laid  out  in 
her  coffin  with  white  flowers  about  her  hair,  looking  herself  most 
like  some  fair  pure  lily,  so  white,  so  cold,  so  still  was  she. 

"  Then  her  body  was  taken  in  great  state,  as  became  a  lady  of 
the  Agdanti  and  a  daughter  of  Bernardo  degli  Amieri,  to  the 
Duomo  for  its  burial,  and  there  with  weeping  and  prayers  was 
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laid  in  the  vault  of  her  family  ;  and  among  those  who  followed 
were  many  who  had  known  her  in  her  happy  youth,  and  per- 
chance some  who  blamed  her  cruel  marriage.  But  not  among 
these,  we  may  believe,  were  her  husband  or  her  father,  hard  men 
and  stern,  whose  love  and  pity  lay  locked  with  the  stern  laws  of 
their  caste." 

PART  II. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight,  when  all  was  still  within  that 
horrid  vault,  that  Ginevra  awoke  to  life ;  for  this  was  not  death 
that  had  seized  her,  but  a  deep  trance,  caused  by  the  weakness 
of  her  body  and  the  sufferings  of  her  mind  ;  and  behold,  she  was 
wrapped  all  about  her  face  and  body  with  loose  white  grave- 
cloths,  and  pressed  into  a  coffin,  whose  lid  was  close  upon  her 
face. 

"Half-dazed  and  scarce  knowing  what  she  did,  she  obeyed 
her  first  impulse  to  free  herself  from  this  strange  restraint,  and, 
as  she  pressed  upwards  with  her  hands,  the  lid,  which  was  not 
fastened,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  stepped  forth. 

"  Then  she  found  herself  in  a  deep  vault,  lighted  only  by  a 
grating  in  the  roof,  and  all  scattered  with  coffins,  and  here  and 
there  with  bones  lying  in  the  dust,  the  relics  of  men  and  women 
of  her  race ;  and  among  these  hideous  mementos  of  humanity 
a  few  flowers  that  had  dropped  from  her  coffin  as  she  moved, 
lay,  white  and  odorous,  flowers  of  the  early  spring,  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  death  and  decay  around  her. 

"  Slowly  she  sought  her  way,  shuddering,  up  the  steps  at  the 
•side,  groping  with  her  hand  against  the  damp  walls,  till  she  could 
push  aside  the  door  and  enter  the  vast  shadowy  Basilica,  that  lay, 
mysterious,  wrapped  in  gloom,  with  some  faint  gleams  of  light 
from  the  outer  windows,  and  still,  so  still  that  no  sound  met  her 
ear  save  the  crash  of  the  heavy  dopr  that  slammed  behind  her 
and  woke  some  strange  confused  echo  that  muttered  hoarsely 
round  the  building  and  then  sank  again  into  a  dead  silence. 

"  Sometimes  I  have  wandered  in  there  at  even — into  this  old 
Duomo  of  ours — ^just  as  the  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  w^ere 
darkening,  and  then  I  have  seemed  most  to  feel  the  beauty  and 
the  mystery  of  the  place  ;  for  then  the  growing  darkness  made 
the  great  spaces  of  the  roof  and  the  vaultings  of  the  Dome 
seem  yet  vaster  and  more  terrible,  and  the  old  spirits  of  saints  and 
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heroes  that  had  been  buried  there,  and  whose  tombs  lined  the 
walls,  unseen  in  the  darkness,  seemed  to  fill  the  great  building 
with  their  presence,  impalpable,  indefinable,  yet  felt  by  the  seeing 
spirit 

"  For,  indeed,  between  the  dead  and  the  living  perhaps  no  such 
barrier  exists  as  in  our  coarse  common  life  of  daily  needs  we 
might  suppose ;  and  there,  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  Madonna, 
a  little  space  of  wondrous  light  and  colour  in  the  encircling  gloom, 
I  have  felt  their  presence  near,  and  have  seen  their  shadowy 
forms  hover  round  me,  pitying,  sorrowing,  sad  with  some  strange 
incommunicable  sadness  of  their  love. 

"  For  it  is  so  old — this  Duomo — so  changeless  and  so  old  ;  after 
all  these  centuries  of  change  and  sorrow  and  passion,  as  beautiful 
and  calm  as  when  Ginevra  entered  that  night  into  its  darkness, 
with  a  great  numbing  horror  at  her  heart. 

"  For  all  seemed  dark  before  her  eyes  and  before  her  mind. 
What  were  these  strange  wrappings  of  white  about  her  body,  these 
flowers  wreathed  round  her  hair,  the  dead  bones  mouldering  at 
her  feet,  the  vast  shadowy  expanse  on  which  she  looked  ?  Was 
this  then  death  that  she  now  knew,  or  some  strange  mid-condition 
of  the  soul  ? 

"Ah!  how  she  had  longed  for  death,  and  now  that  it  had 
come  how  strange  and  terrible  it  seemed ;  how  far  off  she  had 
suddenly  become  from  all  those  dear  familiar  things  of  her  daily 
life,  from  her  mother,  from  her  memories  of  her  lover,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  so  long,  whom  she  would  never  look  on  again 
with  living  eyes ! 

"  And  as  she  remembered  him,  slowly  it  all  came  back  to  her  : 
the  first  meeting,  the  passionate  embraces,  the  long  agony  of 
separation,  the  weary  years  of  married  life,  the  last  illness,  the 
weeping  faces  around  her,  the  slow  forgetfulness  of  all ;  and 
now — how  far  off  it  seemed,  how  she  mourned  over  the  weakness 
and  selfishness  of  her  life  that  was  for  ever  passed  away ! 

"  For  her  husband  had  been  just  to  her  and  kind  in  his  manner, 
and  had  given  her  such  love  as  was  left  to  him  to  offer ;  and  she, 
— ah !  she  saw  it  all  now  it  was  too  late — she  had  all  the  while 
been  dead  and  cold  to  his  life,  her  soul  locked  up  in  a  passionate 
memory  and  a  passionate  regret  of  the  past. 

"  If  she  could  go  to  him,  could  kneel  before  him,  could  tell  him 
all,  could  let  him  see  how  it  was  that  she  could  not  love  him 
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surely  now  that  she  was  dead  he  would  see  it  as  she  did,  and  would 
hear  her  without  the  anger  she  had  dreaded.  And  in  her  half- 
dazed  mind  this  became  a  fixed  impulse,  to  seek  him  out  and  to 
tell  him  how  she  sorrowed  for  the  past 

"  Instinctively  she  groped  her  way  through  the  silent  church, 
waking  faint  echoes  with  her  faint  and  feeble  step ;  she  turned 
slowly  the  great  key  that  had  been  left  within  the  side  door,  and 
came  forth  into  the  moonlight,  a  white  spectral  thing,  with  star- 
ing lustrous  eyes  and  a  pale  cold  face  crowned  with  pale  lilies, 
and  about  her  body  a  white  grave-cloth  wrapped.  Near  where 
we  stand  she  passed,  looking  less  like  a  woman  than  a  spectre  of 
the  night,  and  walked  with  slow  feeble  steps  across  the  square, 
into  that  little  street  whose  dark  entrance  we  see  from  here,  a 
mere  mass  of  black  shadow,  called  the  '  Street  of  Death '  to  this 
very  day,  from  the  tale  I  tell  you. 

"  Up  the  street  she  went  slowly,  past  where  is  now  the  little 
church  of  the  Misericordia,  and  then  into  the  Via  delle  Oche,  that 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  Via  Calzajpli — and  so,  step  by  step, 
scarce  knowing  what  she  did,  she  reached  her  husband's  palace, 
where  he  dwelt  in  the  Corso  degli  Adimari,  nor  in  that  dead  hour  of 
night  did  she  meet  any  human  soul  upon  her  path.  The  great 
house  lay  above  her,  wrapped  in  darkness,  closely  barred  and 
bolted  against  midnight  marauders — one  of  those  stern  Florentine 
palaces,  we  may  fancy,  such  as  still  survive  in  those  of  the 
Riccardi  or  Strozzi,  more  fortresses  than  dwelling-houses,  with 
windows  barred  with  iron,'and  torch-rests  of  solid  iron  set  without 

"She  raised  the  great  knocker,  the  lion's  head  moulded  in 
bronze,  and  smote  with  all  the  force  that  remained  to  her  upon 
the  solid  oaken  door. 

"  And  there  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  lights  half-glim- 
mering above  in  one  of  the  topmost  windows,  and  the  sound  of 
confused  voices,  of  steps  that  drew  near  from  within. 

"  Then  a  voice  cried  to  her,  *  Who  art  thou,  whether  friend  or 
foe,  that  contest  at  this  dead  of  night,  to  a  house  of  mourning  and 
of  death?' 

"  And  she  answered,  *  A  friend,  and  one  that  knew  and  loved 
you  well,* 

"  Then  she  heard  the  bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  door  was  opened, 
and  within  she  could  see  the  old  seneschal  and  the  servants  in 
the  entrance,  half-dressed  and  half-armed — a  white  sea  of  terri- 
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fied  faces  looking  at  her  with  horror  and  fear.  And  she  cried 
bitterly,  *  /  seek  not  you  ^  but  your  master,  for  my  time  is  short,  and 
I  would  bid  him  come  to  me  quickly!  And  even  as  she  spoke  the 
servants  gave  way,  and  she  saw  him  come  near,  armed  from  head 
to  foot,  with  his  great  sword  in  his  hand — and  when  he  saw  her 
he  turned  deathly  pale,  and  shook  with  terror  within  his  plated 
mail. 

"  Then  she  cried,  *  Hear  me,  Francesco,  and  grant  me  thy  pity 
and  pardon  ;  lest  my  soul  live  ever  thus,  restless,  confined  within 
this  earthly  prison,  unable  to  soar  up  into  the  wider  life. 

"  *  For  in  my  life  I  never  prized  thy  love,  and  was  dead  and  cold 
to  thy  embraces,  and  it  is  this  thought  that  torments  me  even  now. 

"  *  Ah !  why  didst  thou  force  me  to  wed  thee,  when  I  loved 
another,  niy  first  and  only  love,  seeing  my  heart  was  ever  set  on 
Antonio  Rondinelli,  and  that  the  soul  and  body  are  not  two  but 
one  subtle  essence,  which  lives  with  their  mutual  life,  indefinable, 
strange,  touched  with  the  lips  of  the  Divinity. 

"  *  Yet  I  come  now  to  forgive  thee  the  great  wrong  thou  didst 
me,  perhaps  not  knowing,  perhaps  not  seeing  all  that  I  see  now, 
and  to  ask  thy  pardon  and  pity  for  me,  a  sinful  soul,  that  stands 
now  in  the  strict  presence  of  the  angels  of  God.' 

"  But  as  he  heard  her  words,  and  heard  her  lover's  name,  a  great 
hardness  came  over  his  stem  face,  and  he  cried  fiercely  to  her, 
*  Faithless  wife  and  adulterous  woman  !  Thou  hast  wed  me  with 
the  love  of  another  in  thy  heart  and  hast  dwelt  with  me,  four 
years  with  that  passion  in  thy  soul,  and  now  thou  art  come  to 
haunt  me,  a  pallid,  hateful  ghost,  as  thy  pale  reproachful  face 
was  wont  to  haunt  me  in  thy  lifetime. 

"  *  See,  now,  how  I  curse  thee,  and  bid  thee  hence  from  my  door ! 
Get  thee  gone  to  where  the  hot  fires  of  hell  shall  burn  out  thy 
unregenerate  soul,  that  hast  lived  in  unlawful  desire  within  my 
house  and  by  my  side.' 

"  And  as  he  spoke  he  set  his  mailed  foot  against  the  great 
door,  that  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  left  her  standing  in 
the  cold  street  without,  shivering  from  head  to  foot 

"  Then  there  was  no  pity  for  her,  she  thought,  and  no  mercy 
from  God  or  man.  Oh,  how  weak  she  began  t6  feel ;  how  she 
longed  for  some  word  of  love  or  kindness !  Yet  perhaps  her 
father  would  receive  her — would  give  her  the  pardon  that  she 
needed,  that  her  weary  soul  might  at  length  have  rest 
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"  So  she  turned  her  way  to  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  growing 
feebler  with  every  step,  stumbling  over  the  rough  pavement  and 
bruising  her  cold  naked  feet ;  and  at  length  she  reached  the  old 
palace  that  stood  behind  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea,  where  her 
happy  girlhood  had  been  spent,  and  she  sank  exhausted  upon 
the  steps,  with  just  strength  to  raise  her  hand  and  beat  feebly  on 
the  door. 

"  Then  it  seemed  to  her  that  after  long  ages  of  waiting  the 
door  was  opened,  and  she  saw  faces  that  she  knew  within 
looking  at  her  with  terror  and  alarm — her  father  and  her  mother 
and  the  old  nurse  that  had  loved  her  so  well. 

"  And  she  knelt  at  their  feet  upon  the  cold  steps  there,  and 
cried,  *  Oh,  father  and  mother  mine,  I  come  to  ask  your  pardon, 
in  that  in  my  married  life  I  never  loved  Francesco,  but  my 
heart  was  altogether  set  on  Antonio  Rondinelli,  my  true  and 
dearest  love,  and  for  that  my  soul  is  tormented  now,  and 
wanders  restless,  tied  to  this  cruel  prison  of  earth  till  it  gain 
forgiveness.' 

"  But  it  seemed  that  they  all  drew  back  from  her  as  from  some 
foul  polluted  thing,  and  her  father  cried  aloud : 

"  *  Begone,  faithless,  evil  woman,  who  hast  lived  in  lawless  and 
vain  desires  and  hast  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the 
reverence  due  to  thy  parents*  will,  and  the  sacrament  of  Holy 
Church.  Behold,  I  charge  thee  strictly  that  thy  sinful  spectre 
come  no  more  to  haunt  this  thy  former  abode.' 

**  And  the  great  door  was  closed,  and  she  was  left  kneeling 
and  sobbing  and  praying  for  mercy,  for  mercy,  lying  on  the  cold 
steps  without. 

"And  in  her  misery  she  bethought  her  of  her  uncle,  who 
lived  hard  by,  a  kindly  man  and  genial,  who  had  loved  her  much 
as  a  child.  Perhaps  he  would  receive  her,  and  let  her  rest  in 
warmth  and  quiet,  were  it  but  for  an  hour,  till  this  cruel  fever 
that  she  felt  to  gain  on  her  had  passed  away. 

"  Yet  when  she  sought  him  and  told  him  her  tale  he  deemed 
her  some  spectre,  and  fled  terrified,  barring  the  door  against 
her. 

"  Then  in  her  despair  she  saw  no  hope  indeed,  since  men  had 
cast  her  from  their  homes  and  God  would  not  yet  receive  her ; 
and,  very  weak  and  weary,  she  wandered,  not  knowing  where 
she  went,   through  the  narrow  streets  that  surround  the  old 
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market,  till  she  found  herself  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  sat 
there,  sobbing  and  shivering  with  the  strong  fever  that  was  on 
her,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  little  loggia  that  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  Calzaioli — the  loggia  that  is  sacred  to  St.  Bartholomew. 

"  And  there  amid  her  sobs  she  prayed : 

"  *  Oh,  God,  Who  art  called  the  God  of  mercy,  hear  my 
prayer  in  Thy  great  mercy  now,  and  since  all  men  have  cast 
me  from  their  home,  oh,  do  Thou  receive  me,  and  grant  me  a 
quick  end  to  my  misery  in  this  death  that  is  so  long  in  coming  ! ' 

"  And  even  as  she  prayed,  a  thought  came  into  her  mind — 
the  thought  of  Antonio,  how  dear  he  had  been  to  her  and  how 
faithful. 

"  For  never  since  she  had  deserted  him  by  that  cruel  marriage 
had  he  sought  another  woman's  hand,  but  had  been  faithful 
ever  to  her  dear  memory.  And  then  she  thought — ^strange, 
confused  working  of  the  weary,  broken  mind — perhaps  though 
the  others  all  turned  from  her,  he  surely  would  not.  And, 
scarce  knowing  whether  she  were  alive  or  dead,  she  reasoned 
that  if  they  disowned  her  and  rejected  her  their  claim  in  her 
was  dead  ;  that  if  her  life  were  really  past  she  was  free — free  to 
seek  him  whom  she  loved. 

"  Ah !  was  this  life  or  death  she  felt,  this  horrible  throbbing  of 
her  head,  this  shivering  ague  that  shook  her  whole  weak  frame  ? 

"  She  would  seek  him,  she  said  to  herself,  and  tell  him  all,  and 
beg  at  least  to  know  from  his  lips  whether  she  lived  indeed,  or 
was  some  foul,  sinful  spectre,  from  which  all  good  men  turned 
away. 

"  How  she  found  her  way  she  never  knew ;  but  at  length  she 
saw  an  open  door,  and  Antonio,  her  dear  Antonio,  standing  in 
the  entrance,  older,  perhaps,  and  sadder,  but  still  the  same  loved 
face ;  and  he  looked  at  her  with  pity  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes 
and  bade  her  say  what  she  sought  from  him  in  this  strange 
hour  and  this  strange  attire — she  whose  dead  body  he  had  wept 
over  the  day  before.  Then  she  told  him  how  she  wandered 
from  the  tomb,  and  had  sought  her  husband  and  her  father  and 
her  uncle,  and  by  all  had  been  cast  forth,  shivering  and  weary, 
into  the  cruel  night,  and  how  she  knew  not  rightly  if  she  were 
alive  or  dead,  or  some  horrid  spectre  that  all  good  men  should 
hate.  And  it  seemed  that  she  saw  an  immense  pity  in  her 
lover's  face,  and  a  great  deep  love  within  his  eyes ;  and  that 
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instead  of  kneeling  at  his  feet  she  found  herself  caught  up  into 
his  breast,  and  heard  his  dear  voice  whisper  in  her  ear,  '  Darling, 
whether  you  be  hated  or  beloved  of  others,  whether  you  be 
alive  or  dead,  through  death  and  life  I  have  loved  you  ever  with 
my  deepest  soul,  and  I  love  you — I  love  you  still ! '  Then  a  mist 
came  over  her  eyes  and  a  great  warmth  and  peace  dver  her 
frozen  heart,  and,  as  she  sank  back  into  unconsciousness  locked 
in  that  dear  embrace,  she  knew  at  length,  she  knew  that  she 
lived  once  more " 

"  That  is  all  my  tale,  my  friend,  or  at  least  what  remains  will 
not  take  me  many  words  to  telL  For  with  care  and  tender 
watching  Ginevra  was  restored  in  some  few  days  to  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  remained  there  with  the  man  who  had 
saved  her  life.  And  it  is  told  that  she  refused  to  return  to  the 
husband  and  parents  who  had  deserted  her,  and  that  she 
petitioned  the  tribunals  of  the  Church,  who  decided  in  such 
matters,  for  a  divorce  from  Francesco  Agolanti. 

"And  this  petition  was  granted  on  the  ground — a  strange 
piece  of  legal  theology — that  having  once  died  and  been  duly 
buried  she  was  free  from  her  earthly  ties  and  free  to  contract 
any  new  marriage.  Then  she  married  Antonio  Rondinelli,  and 
in  her  radiant  life  the  memory  of  her  past  sorrows  became  in 
time  effaced,  or  remembered  only  as  giving  a  deeper  colour  to 
the  happiness  that  now  she  knew. 

"  So  that  now  my  tale  of  this  old  city  is  ended — ^this  dear  old 
city  that  has  grown  so  close  to  my  heart. 

"  For  with  its  present  life  are  mingled  all  the  quaint  dear 
memories  of  the  past,  that  have  lingered  on  through  the  ages  in 
these  old  familiar  haunts,  and  reach  us  now  with  no  jarring  sense 
of  discord  when  we  pause  within  the  scenes  where  the  men  and 
women  of  that  far-off  past  have  loved  and  suffered. 

"  And  if  I  would  seek  an  image  of  the  charm  which  Florence 
has  over  me,  I  would  find  it  best — but  do  not  mock  at  my 
strange  analogy — in  one  of  her  old  palaces  ;  such  as  is  the  great 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  that  frowns  on  us  still  in  its  massive  strength 
of  hewn-out  marble  and  solid  oaken  gates  and  close-barred 
windows,  as  we  pass  down  the  Tornabuoni  on  some  morning  of 
spring-time. 

"  And  beneath,  on  the  steps,  country  women  are  selling  flowers 
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— great  masses  of  lilies  and  carnation  and  jessamine — and  child- 
ren are  playing,  and  a  fair-haired  girl,  perhaps  some  pretty 
Inglese,  is  laughing  and  setting  the  violets  of  the  sweet  season  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress.  The  contrast  of  that  stem  palace  of  the 
Trecento,  untouched  in  all  these  years — speaking  of  the  strong, 
narrow  faith,  the  intense  loves  and  hatred,  the  fierce  vendettas  of 
the  day  when  it  was  built — ^and  beneath  it  of  this  our  modem 
life,  cosmopolitan,  restless,  perturbed,  seeking  ever  some  new  and 
fleeting  form  of  culture,  some  diverse  aspect  of  religion,  some 
vaster  and  greater  scope  of  progressive  humanity — is  what  most 
touches  my  inner  sentiment — is  what  has  lingered  most  in  my 
heart  when  I  have  been  far  away  in  London  or  in  Paris. 

"  But  see,  the  moonlight  begins  to  pour  into  the  piazza  and  to 
touch  even  the  dark  entrance  of  the  Street  of  Death,  and  the 
night-wind  is  growing  chilly,  and  my  Paolo  will  be  awaiting  me 
at  home. 

"  Let  us  walk  homewards,  and  tell  me,  as  we  go,  what  you 
think  of  the  old  legend  of  Boccaccio  that  I  have  tried  to  bring 
back  to  life  for  you  in  the  half-hour  we  have  spent  beneath  the 
shadov^s  of  the  Duomo/' 

"  I  think,"  I  answered  her,  as  we  turned  away  and  left  the 
shadowy  piazza  where  I  had  listened  for  so  long  to  the  music  of 
her  rich  southern  voice,  waking  old  memories  and  dreams  that  I 
thought  had  long  since  passed  out  of  my  life — "  I  think,  con- 
tessina  mia,  that  such  love  as  this  that  you  have  told  me  was 
worth  all  the  sorrow  and  suffering;  beautiful  as  the  dawn  of 
summer's  morning,  strong  and  yet  stronger  than  the  cruel 
presence  of  the  grave.  Yet  not  to  all  has  that  sweet  vision  of 
mutual  trust  been  given  ;  and  there  be  some  who,  thinking  they 
had  grasped  it,  have  found  it  slip  away  from  them  in  life's  com- 
plex currents,  or  have  found — most  cruel  mockery  of  all — that 
its  dear  hope  was  but  a  cold  deceit  and  its  fruition  the  ashes 
of  a  vain  regret  It  is  for  them  I  would  reserve  my  saddest 
sympathy,  and  feel  for  them  the  deepest  pity." 

SYDNEY  CURWEN. 


Meigbeb  anb  fonrib  XKOanting. 

Dan  Bellairs  and  Lia  Bellairs  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing — 
they  had  fallen  in  love  ;  they  had  done  an  awful  thing — they  had 
married.  And  married  on  the  strength  of  unlimited  credit  on  the 
Bank  of  Love,  and  almost  a  total  blank  on  that  of  Threadneedle 
Street.  The  cheques  of  the  former  are  not  negotiable  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  world.  Then  Dan  and  Lia,  scouting  the  maxim  that  two 
is  company  and  three  is  none,  smiled  welcome  on  a  baby.  All 
this  took  place  in  due  chronological  order  when  Dan  was  at  the 
responsible  age  of  one  and  twenty. 

When  he  took  the  train  (just  after  his  marriage)  down  to  Les- 
singer  Hall  to  inform  his  father  of  the  event,  his  stem  parent  told 
him  to  go  to  the  devil,  whereupon  Dan  replied,  with  over  san- 
guine and  rash  cheerfulness,  that  he  had  come  to  his  father, 
following  his  advice  in  advance.  Mr.  Bellairs  did  not  see  the 
joke  (it  was  never  his  way  to  perceive  any  sort  of  joke)  and  then 
Dan  got  riled,  and  both  men  got  cross  (which  was  a  pity)  and 
used  naughty  words  (which  was  worse),  and  each  generously  gave 
rather  more  than  he  took,  and  Dan  proved  himself  a  chip  of  the 
old  block — much  to  the  old  block's  indignation.  The  upshot  of 
it  being  that  Mr.  Bellairs  informed  his  son  by  letter  that  he  had 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling  and  that  if  he  chose  to  apply  for  the 
sum,  the  family  solicitors  were  authorized  to  honour  his  cheque 
to  that  amount. 

Luckily  Dan  had  ;£"i20  a  year  independent  of  his  father,  so, 
by  aid  of  hitherto  undreamed  of  economies,  the  first  two  years 
passed,  though  it  took  Lia  some  six  months  to  learn  that  salmon 
and  grouse  are  not  the  cheapest  fare  to  live  on. 

Dan  had  passed  out  of  Sandhurst  and  had  been  gazetted  to  a 
Bengal  Cavalry  regiment,  stationed  somewhere  in  Oudh,  but  the 
troopship  in  which  he  was  to  sail  did  not  start  for  six  weeks. 
One  day  he  burst  into  Lia's  little  sitting-room  ("  three  pair  back  "), 
saying : 

"Who  do  you  think  IVe  just  stumbled  against,  Lia?  You 
remember  Jervois,  don't  you  ?    Jervois  of  my  company — tall  chap 
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with  a  baldish  head.  Well,  Fd  just  turned  into  Vigo  Street  when 
a  fellow  came  knocking  up  against  me.  I  growled  out  something 
about  the  Dickens,  don't  you  know,  and  he  turned  round,  and  by 
Jove  !  it  was  Jervois ! " 

"  How  strange,"  echoes  Lia,  as  if  it  were  a  freak  of  nature  to 
meet  one's  friends  in  London. 

"  Jervois  has  no  end  of  tin,  lucky  fellow." 
Lia  sighed  dismally. 

"  We  got  talking  of  horses  and  he  said  he  hoped  we  would  let 
him  drive  us  down  on  his  coach  for  the  14th.  What  do  you  say, 
Lia  ?  It  would  be  a  regular  fling  for  once  in  a  way.  He  gave 
me  no  end  of  a  tip  about  Adkemar ;  swears  he  must  win  at  a 
canter,  and  he  advised  me  to  lay  all  I  had  on  him.  Isn't  it  hard, 
now,  that  I  can't  ?  " 

"  How  much  ?  "  begins  Lia  with  hesitation. 
He  answers  by  routing  out  a  two-shilling-piece  from  his 
trousers  pocket  and  spinning  it  in  the  air.  "  Heads  or  tails  ? 
Heads?  Heads  it  is.  You've  won.  Next  remittance  doesn't 
turn  up  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  says  this  husband  and 
father  soberly  after  a  pause.  He  goes  to  the  window  and  looks 
out  with  straight  brows  and  firm  closed  lips,  and  succeeds  in 
looking  grown  up. 

The  fourteenth  smiled  on  an  anxious  world  which  had  feared 
a  frowning  tearful  sky. 

Arriving  at  the  course,  Dan  and  Jervois  went  off  by  them- 
selves. The  latter  was  a  good  deal  excited.  He  had  only  lately 
come  into  his  money,  and  the  slipping  of  the  leash  was  just  a  bit 
intoxicating.  Dan  followed,  no  less  off  his  head.  There  was  a 
chance  of  doing  something,  of  achieving  a  host  of  things,  inclu- 
sive of  the  reconciliation  with  the  old  block.  With  the  money 
that  he  should  win  on  Adkemar  he  would  first  buy  no  end  of 
lovely  things  for  Lia.  She  was  bewitching  enough  as  she  was, 
but  Lia  in  beautiful  garments  would  melt  the  North  Pole.  Yes, 
he  would  do  all  that,  and  a  whole  heap  of  other  things,  including 
some  awful  swamping  bills,  hanging  like  so  many  sledge  hammers 
over  their  youthful,  inconsequent  heads. 

So  Dan,  having  about  as  much  weight  on  his  boy's  shoulders 
as  would  have  sunk  a  grown  man,  followed  his  friend's  lead,  and 
knowing  very  little  even  of  the  technicalities  of  what  he  was 
doing,  struck  out  blindly  in  his  new  course ;  shut  his  eyes  like 
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most  young  swimmers,  and  consequently  saw  nothing  of  the 
breakers  ahead.  In  fact  the  rush  swept  him  clean  ofT  his  feet. 
It  is  true  he  felt  a  bit  sobered  when  he  climbed  up  by  uncon- 
scious Lia's  side  at  luncheon  time. 

One  or  two  men  looked  rather  curiously  at  the  young  couple  ; 
they  did  not  look  as  if  the  loss  of  money  were  of  no  consequence 
to  them,  and  yet  they  had  witnessed  poor  Dan's  erratic  career, 
which  would  mean  something  very  serious  if  the  horse  he  had 
backed  did  not  win. 

The  race  did  not  come  off  for  an  hour  after,  and,  by  that  time, 
Dan  had  cooled  rather,  and  he  turned  very  white  as  he  glanced 
at  his  note-book. 

"  And  have  you  managed  a  bet  or  two,  dear  ? "  asked  insou- 
ciante  Lia. 

"  Yes,  one  or " 

Just  then  came  the  shout,  "They're  off!"  Lia  looked  the 
more  excited  of  the  two,  but  then  no  one  saw  Dan*s  hands  as 
they  tore  nervously  at  the  lining  of  his  pockets. 

Adkemar  and  Scotia  led  throughout,  and  the  game  evidently 
lay  between  those  two.  Yes,  and  the  game  was  played  out, 
when  Scotia  shot  ahead  and  won  by  half  a  length. 

Lia  turned  round  in  sympathy  for  Dan*s  disappointment,  but 
Dan  had  slipped  down  off  the  coach  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

"  I  say,  old  chap,  you're  looking  deuced  glum — Adkemar's 
downfall,  eh?"  and  Jervois  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

Dan  turned  round  with  a  queer  sort  of  rattle  in  his  throat. 

"  Adkemar's  downfall  ? "  he  said  ;  "  my  own  downfall,  you 
mean." 

"  Oh  1  come  now,  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  answered  Jervois 
cheerfully,  not  knowing  for  the  moment  half  what  his  own  or 
Bellairs'  debts  were ;  "  not  so  bad  as  that,  old  fellow.  Fm  pretty 
well  broke  myself,"  he  went  on  with  that  pleasant  equanimity 
born  of  a  knowledge  that  you're  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  that  if 
you  are,  there  is  always  a  landing  net  in  the  shape  of  a  soft  and 
forgiving  father  to  fish  you  out  of  all  difficulties  next  day';  "  Tm 
pretty  dead  broke  myself." 

"Yes — you're — pretty — dead — broke,  yourself,"   echoed   Dan 

stupidly.    "  You're — pretty — dead "     He  broke  off  with  a 

start  and  caught  himself  up. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,"  continued  Jervois  amiably,  "  and  I  feel  rather 
inclined  to  go  and  drown  myself — there's  a  place  nice  and  handy, 
built  as  a  last  resource  for  stonebroke  turfites." 

Dan  stirred,  and  a  curious  awaking  sensation  crept  through 
him — it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  asleep  all  this  time,  and  had 
only  awoke  to  hear  Jervois*  last  words. 

He  looked  far  and  away — far  across  and  over  the  moving,  mixed 
crowd(amidst  which  some  special  excitement  seemed  to  be  roused), 
over  the  green  sweep  of  meadows  till  they  blurred  hazily  into  the 
blue — ^and  he  saw  beyond  all  that  far  more  than  Jervois  would 
have  seen  had  he  too  looked.  Yes ;  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
with  his  father  was  done  with  and  over — his  commission  was 
worse  than  useless  to  him.  Such  an  overwhelming  drowning 
wave  was  surging  up  to  where  he  stood — a  wave  that  would  as 
surely  engulf  Lia  and  the  child  as  well. 

"  By  Jove  !  Bellairs  is  a  whole  sight  younger  than  I  am,  for  all 
that  he's  got  a  wife  and  baby — he  can't  take  bad  luck  a  bit," 
thought  Jervois  as  he  watched  the  beardless  face,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  Dan's  finances. 

Dan's  lips  moved,  but  he  had  to  moisten  them  before  any 
sound  came  from  them  ;  they  were  awfully  white  and  he  shivered 
as  if  it  hadn't  been  a  blazing  hot  day. 

"  It's  a  pity  Adkemar  didn't  come  in  first,  Jervois." 
"  Pity  ?     Pity's  not  the  word — it's  damnable,  Dan,  old  man," 
with  sympathetic  gloom  ;  "  and  then,  oh,  Lord !  the  paying  up  of 
it  all." 

An  added  pallor  swept  over  Dan's  face  and  such  a  look  of 
sudden  anguish  shot  into  the  boy's  dark  eyes  that  Jervois  in 
pity  turned  his  away. 

"How  do  you    stand,   old    chap — lost    your    all?      Can    I 

help ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Dan  slowly,  and  with  the  far  away  mist  still 

in  his  eyes,  "  no,  not  all :  I  have  Lia  and  the  boy  still — Lia " 

A  horrid  sensation  crept  up  his  throat ;  in  a  woman  it  might  • 
have  changed  to  sobs,  but  it  only  turned  to  a  sharp  pain  that 
stabbed  each  breath  as  he  drew  it.  His  face  gave  a  sudden 
twitch,  and  he  passed  his  hand  impatiently  across  it.  It 
seemed  hard  that  he  might  not  possess  even  the  manly  right 
of  restraining  his  feelings  in  public.  He  wheeled  sharp 
round. 
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"  Hallo  ! "  shouted  Jervois.  "  What's  the  row  at  the  paddock  ? 
Tm  off." 

Dan  went  to  the  refreshment  tent  and  called  for  some  cham- 
pagne. Half  way  through  he  put  it  down  with  the  thought  of 
"  what  an  utter  waste."     Then  he  walked  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  Jervois  rushed  up  to  where  Lia  still  sat. 

"Mrs.  Bellairs,  do  you  know  where  your  husband  is?  IVe 
been  looking  everywhere  for  him.  There's  awfully  good  news 
for  us — there's  been  something  false  in  Scotia[s  weight.  His 
mount  has  been  '  weighed  and  found  wanting '  by  several  pounds ; 
can't  think  how  he  managed  it.  There's  no  end  of  a  row  over 
it.  Anyhow,  Scotia  is  disqualified  and  Adkemar,  of  course, 
comes  in  best." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Lia  sweetly.  "  Dan  will  be  so  pleased, 
as  I  think  he  bet  some  money  on  Adkemar,"  she  added  with  a 
pretty  absence  of  the  usual  professional  slang.  "  Do  go  and  find 
him  and  bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me  tell  him  the  good  news, 
will  you.     Da " 

Jervois  went  off  like  a  shot. 

"  I  say,  have  any  of  you  seen  Bellairs  ?  "  he  asked,  addressing  a 
knot  of  four  or  five  men  standing  round  the  bar. 

"  Haven't  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  What  is  he  like  ? 
Who  is  he?  If  he's  a  dark  young  fellow  in  a  light  overcoat,  and 
has  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils  on,  I'm  at  liberty  to  state  that  your 
friend — Bellew  ?  Bellairs  ? — has  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
Go,  seek  his  corpse." 

Jervois  turned  sharp  round  without  a  word  and  set  off  at  a 

run.     A  run  ? — he  dashed  along  at  the  quickest  rate  he'd  ever 

gone  in  his  life.     He  clenched  his  teeth  and  drew  his  breath 

sparingly.     He  knew  pretty  well  the  next  few  minutes  meant 

life  or  death — and  had  he  asked  himself  why  he  went  the  pace 

he  did,  he  knew  the  answer  would  be  an  ugly  one.     The  memory 

of  Dan's  hopeless  young  face  as  he  had  last  seen  it,  and  the 

thought  of  Mrs.  Dan's  unconscious  happy  one,  sent  the  blood  all 

gathering   round   his   heart.     He  wondered  whether  he  would 

come  too  late     What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  joke  Bellairs  about 

the  lake. 

•  •  •  *  • 

And  Dan's  hat  and  stick  lay  beside  his  coat  on  the  grass. 
And  the  boy  himself?    Well,  it's  the  same  with  most  things  in 
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this  world — ^Jervois  had  come  too  late  and  Dan  was  dead !  His 
quiet  face  was  very  white  and  still  and  stern.  Lying  turned  up 
there,  it  seemed  like  some  dumb  accusation  flung  up  to  its 
Creator,  and  the  solemn  light  cast  over  it  gave  a  look  of  age  and 
dignity  to  the  young  handsome  features.  But  not  all  Lia's 
kisses  laid  on  his  half-closed  lids  could  make  them  open  as  in 
life,  nor  part  the  cold  lips  again.  The  dark  eyes  had  an  odd 
hopeful  look  in  them,  and  the  boy's  mouth  had  ever  so  faint  a 
smile,  as  if  a  kiss  had  just  rested  upon  it.  Was  it  as  well  that 
Jervois  was  too  late  ? 

H.   S.  BRODIE. 


One  Hfipect  of  £ton  life. 

By  an  ETON  BOY. 

Our  first  impressions  of  people  and  places  generally  form  the 
standard  by  which  we  subsequently  measure  our  appreciation  of 
them ;  time  sometimes  corrects  and  sometimes  confirms  these 
impressions,  but  still  the  mind  loves  to  cling  to  its  first  impress. 
Realities  are  sharpened  and  toned  down  in  proportion  to  our  first 
feelings,  and  the  mind  unconsciously  compares  the  knowledge  of 
o-day  with  the  misty  but  somehow  sacred  imaginings  of  a  long 
past  time.  The  painter  daubs  on  his  canvas  a  mass  of  colour 
that  he  knows  to  be  unsightly  and  crude,  but  he  knows  as  well 
that  though  the  colder  shadows  will  blot  out  that  warm  glow  and 
hide  it  completely  from  sight,  yet  the  colour  will  gleam  out  of  the 
dusk  and  lend  its  mellow  warmth  to  shades  that  without  it  would 
be  hard  and  cold. 

So  it  is  with  us. 

But  with  merely  abstract  ideas  it  is  different.  We  are  only  too 
prone  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  old  ideas,  to  think  that  age  and 
experience  must  carry  their  own  weight,  and  that  the  impression 
of  to-day  is  on  that  account  necessarily  better  than  yesterday's. 
Nowhere  is  this  principle  better  illustrated  than  at  a  public  school. 
Habits  of  mind  are  changing  day  by  day.  What  seems  right  this 
year  is  wrong  the  next ;  better  acquaintance  with  every  subject 
under  the  sun  shows  us  the  fallacy  of  some  preconceived  idea  or 
other,  and  gradually  we  begin  to  distrust  our  own  feelings  of  the 
moment  and  become  readier  and  readier  to  take  any  course  of 
action  or  thought  which  appears  expedient,  and  is  in  some  degree 
sanctioned  by  custom.  I  believe  that  this  habit  of  looking  at 
every  phase  of  life  proves  the  insurmountable  barrier  to  many  a 
public  school  career  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  successful. 
What  are  its  results  ?  The  boy  who  learns  to  distrust  his  old 
notions  about  things  and  to  "  limp  in  base  imitation  "  after  older 
thoughts  and  older  ways,  loses  all  his  power  of  decisive  action  and 
prompt  resource ;  he  is  thrown  over,  often  at  critical  periods,  and 
falls  from  a  possibly  high  path  of  self-confident  duty  to  run  meekly 
at  the  heels  of  the  crowd  he  has  fancied  himself  unable  to  lead. 
In  a  word,  he  loses  all  originality. 

No  one  need  contend  for  a  moment  that  only  the  untamed 
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flashes  of  an  original  genius  can  bring  its  possessor  to  great 
success  in  a  public  school ;  it  is  not  often  that  originality  of  this 
type  is  found  scattered  throughout  a  generation,  and  when  it  is 
found  it  is  generally  joined  to  qualities  that  are  not  congenial  to 
the  majority.  It  is  our  object  to  show  that  with  the  rejection  of 
spontaneous  ideas  and  inborn  convictions  that  have  grown  up 
with  us  from  childhood — expanding  as  we  have  expanded,  some- 
times wrong,  but  always  with  this  merit,  that  they  have  been  part 
of  ourselves  and  part  of  our  soul,  and  as  such  more  valuable  as 
guides  than  the  most  elegant  and  exact  of  imported  formulas — 
we  lose  not  only  our  originality  but  all  those  qualities  which  go 
to  form  what  may  be  called  versatility. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest  bog  grows  the  asphodel ; 
the  tiniest,  scantiest  niche  of  sunny  wall  brings  forth  its  golden 
clump  of  red-brown  wallflowers ;  but  the  pampered  exotic  dies 
in  the  breeze  that  blows  cheerily  to  June  roses,  and  strained  un- 
natural acquisitions  can  never  take  the  place  of  spontaneous, 
natural  convictions.  The  sun  of  originality  has  gone  down,  and 
the  exotic  bloom  can  only  toil  out  a  sickly  withered  existence  ; 
even  the  hardy  wallflower  can  only  live  in  the  sun. 

Perhaps  the  tendency  just  mentioned — to  absorb  alien  ideas  to 
the  loss  of  individual  character — is  the  chief  reason  why  some 
seemingly  promising  public  school  careers  come  to  nothing,  or  at 
any  rate  to  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  not  only  in  a 
restricted  scholarly  sense,  but  in  the  broader  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  includes  all  the  training,  athletic  and  social,  which 
goes  to  form  part  of  our  life.  And  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
principles  of  our  existence  here  at  Eton  all  tend  to  foster  rather 
than  to  minimize  this  tendency — it  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
basis  of  public  school  life  created  it;  but  even  if  this  were 
altogether  true,  no  hater  of  our  system  could  presume  to  say  that 
its  evils  in  this  respect  are  not  infinitely  of  less  importance  than 
the  evils  which  arise  from  the  entire  absence  of  the  principles 
which  govern  a  public  school.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  such  a 
tendency  is  inevitable  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  ;  it  is  our  object 
to  prove  that  the  boy  who  declines  to  fall  into  the  ruck,  who 
tramples  on  no  orthodox  customs  and  opinions,  but  who  looks  at 
life  from  his  own  standpoint,  with  his  own  thoughts  and  not 
other  people's  influencing  his  actions,  and  with  choice  unfettered 
in  likes  and  dislikes — he  is  the  one  who  draws  the  greatest  good 

5* 
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from  his  school  career,  and  it  is  he  too  who  achieves  the  greatest 
popularity. 

The  other  day  two  well-known  men  were  discussing  schools  in 
general,  and  one  of  them  asked  his  friend  whether  his  son  was 
popular  at  Eton.  The  other  smiled  and  shook  his  head  rather 
doubtfully.  "  No,  Tm  afraid  not,"  he  said  ;  "  he  is  a  boy  of  some 
strength  of  character."  And  the  man  who  made  that  seemingly 
cynical  remark  was  no  cynic,  and  knew  quite  well  what  he  was 
talking  about ;  he  knew  Eton,  and  his  sentence,  in  a  happy, 
epigrammatic  way,  went  to  the  root — ^perhaps  a  little  deeper  than 
any  root,  though — of  a  side  of  our  life  which  no  genuine  lover  of 
the  place  can  uphold  in  his  heart,  and  which  the  professional 
school-hater  seizes  on  with  the  tooth  and  nail  of  malevolent,  un- 
reasoning spite. 

A  public  school  is  a  leveller ;  its  theories  are  the  most  absurd 
blendmg  of  extreme  democracy  and  antiquated  Toryism,  but  the 
ruling  idea  is  the  planing  and  smoothing  off  of  bumps  and 
excrescences.  A  great  many  have  to  be  brought  up  to  a  level ;  a 
few  no  doubt  are  kept  back  from  piercing  beyond.  Peers  are 
sent  over  the  town  to  buy  "  sock "  for  commoners ;  unwashen 
youths  are  gently  reminded  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ; 
swagger  and  priggery  are  alike  abhorred  ;  the  laziest  are  compelled 
to  take  wholesome  hard  exercise ;  and  vigour  and  earnestness  in 
work  and  play  brightens  many  a  one  into  action  and  life  that 
before  seemed  fitted  rather  for  an  asylum  than  a  school.  And 
along  with  these  come  the  outward  (it  is  only  superficial)  affecta- 
tion of  weariness,  the  hands-in-pocket  slouch,  the  nil  admirari 
expression  and  tone  of  voice,  the  numberless  and  wearying 
absurdities  of  an  etiquette  which  one  would  have  thought  no 
healthy-minded  boy  would  have  cared  to  bother  himself  about, 
but  there  are  grovelling  spirits  who  think  it  worth  while  to 
persecute  a  comrade  and  effectually  make  his  life  a  burden  to 
him  if  he  through  mischance  or  forgetfulness,  or  even  ignorance, 
violates  some  petty  canon  of  lower  boy  manners. 

Lower  natures  will  submit  to  this ;  it  will  all  soak  into  their 
composition  ;  the  iron  enters  into  their  soul  only  too  readily^  but 
those  of  stronger  character  will  always  rebel  at  heart,  but  they 
will  seldom  prove  their  foolishness  by  rebelling  openly  against, 
trifles  which  only  the  youngest  of  feeble-minded  lower  boys  cares 
to  squabble  about :  magnojam  conaiu  niagnas  nugas.     Strength 
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of  character,  we  opine,  would  be  rather  shown  in  disregarding  the 
fake  notions  which  inspire  such  petty  bigotry,  but  nevertheless  in 
acquiescing  in  the  absurdities  which  are  their  outcome.  Thus 
the  remark  that  strength  of  character  is  not  always  the  best  kind 
of  mental  dry-goods  to  parade  openly  at  a  school  is  true.  Eccen- 
tricities are  not  in  favour  with  most  of  us,  and  angles  have  to  come 
off  when  the  wheel  turns  and  the  pebbles  roll  over  and  over  one 
another.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  the  being  of  a  poet  that  he 
should  wear  long  hair  and  a  velvet  coat,  nor  do  naturally  strong- 
minded  boys  on  entering  a  strange  world  where  they  see  scant 
favour  accorded  to  priggery  deem  it  therefore  their  bounden  duty 
to  run  counter  to  the  ideas  of  the  multitude.  Weaker  vessels,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  succumb  under  the  ordeal ;  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  these  differs  nothing  from  their  brothers,  except  that  the 
army  of  fops  is  as  a  rule  recruited  from  their  ranks,  but  the 
difference  is  mental.  In  some  cases  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
contempt  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  ambitions,  and  an  utter 
distaste  for  them,  and  this  usually  amongst  the  cleverest;  in 
others  it  assumes  the  garb  of  premature  manhood  and  apes  the 
fashions  of  the  conventional  man  about  town,  and  flavours  its 
conversation  with  strange  oaths  and  horsey  slang  \  in  others  too 
often  it  roots  up  the  lessons  taught  in  a  far-off  childhood  and 
learnt  at  a  mother's  knee,  and  casts  them  to  the  winds  to  follow 
after  filthiness  and  evil  talking  and  slandering,  and  all  the  seven 
devils  who,  unrestrained,  would  turn  a  public  school  into  a  hell. 

But  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  these  are  not  they  who 
gain  any  kind  of  lasting  good  from  the  years  they  spend  here. 
It  is  usual  to  say  that  success  means  popularity ;  here  it  would 
be  just  as  true  to  say  that  popularity  means  success,  and  though 
our  cynical  friend  might  emphatically  deny  such  a  statement,  and 
though  disappointed  fathers  may  rave  about  the  absurd  position 
of  athletics,  by  which,  they  maintain,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
popularity  at  Eton  can  alone  be  secured — to  the  detriment  of 
scholarship  and  the  ruining  of  morals — yet  we  will  even  go 
further,  and  assert  that  strength  of  character  leads  to  popularity. 

And  now  we  have  raised  a  structure  of  argument,  resting  on 
two  distinct  and  yet  connected  theses  : 

(i)  Strength  of  character  means  popularity.  (2)  Popularity 
means  success. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  paradoxical  appearance  of  these 
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statements  will  prevent  our  proving,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion, that  they  are  not  the  ravings  of  lunacy — or  even  the  un- 
weighed  words  of  a  bigoted  public  school  enthusiast,  which  in 
some  people's  opinion  are  much  the  same  thing. 

(i)  Strength  of  character  means  popularity. 

There  are  two  types  at  Eton  which  achieve  popularity,  which 
have  one  point  in  common — namely,  a  certain  proficiency  in  games, 
but  which  otherwise  stand  apart  and  distinct. 

The  first  is  the  athlete,  pure  and  simple — the  boy  who  has 
made  himself  known  as  being  distinguished  either  on  the  river,  in 
the  field  or  on  the  running-path,  who  as  a  rule  wakes  up  one 
morning  to  find  himself  famous,  and  who  is  accepted  as  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  Sometimes  his  disposition  on  better  acquaintance  is 
found  to  be  faulty,  and  he  subsides,  not  into  oblivion — his  triumphs, 
and  his  position  resulting  from  them,  forbid  that — but  into  the 
position  which  dulness,  combined  very  often  with  offensiveness, 
naturally  relegate  him  to.  More  often  he  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance, and  makes  friends  with  every  one  he  meets. 

The  other  type  is  not  distinguished  for  athletics  necessarily  ; 
we  are  discussing  at  present  the  average  chances  of  strength  of 
characters  attaining  to  popularity  at  a  public  school,  and,  if  the 
words  have  any  meaning,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  boys 
of  strongest  character  are  in  the  first  rank  of  athletics.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  coincidence,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  but  it  is 
not  essential  to  our  argument.  How,  then,  do  these  people  who 
are  not  particularly  distinguished  in  any  athletic  branch  come 
to  achieve  popularity  ?  In  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  the 
pith  of  the  whole  subject.  Because  they  have  some  strength  of 
character,  and  because  this  is  not  a  mathematical  proposition  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  it  conclusively,  but  I  think  every  fact  tends 
to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

It  is  not  the  boy  who  devotes  all  his  energies  to  one  pursuit, 
whether  in  work  or  play,  who  succeeds  the  best  in  the  sense  of 
drawing  most  good  from  his  life  here.  In  one  case  he  will  be 
recognized  as  an  athlete,  in  the  other  as  a  distinguished  member 
of  Sixth  Form,  with  the  difference  that  a  greater  measure  of 
applause  is  always  reserved  for  the  athlete,  and  popularity  only 
takes  for  itself  the  very  highest  of  those  mentally  endowed, 
whereas  honours  are  showered  upon  a  crowd  of  lesser  athletic 
lights  ;  this  is  only  natural.     But  the  boy  who  restricts  himself 
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to  one  thing  does  riot  mix  with  the  bulk  of  the  school ;  he  may 
be  known  and  liked  in  his  own  set,  but  the  very  nature  of  his 
employments  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  prevent  his  moving  out- 
side a  limited  circle.  He  can  never  achieve  popularity ;  can  he 
be  said  to  have  achieved  success  ? 

Education  has  been  defined  to  be  the  process  of  learning  some- 
thing of  everything,  and  everything  of  something.  The  every- 
thing of  something  may  be  there,  but  the  something  of  everything 
is  unheeded.  Like  the  pebble,  our  school  life  makes  us,  if  we  will, 
teres  atque  rotundus ;  to  draw  the  full  benefits  from  its  teaching 
we  must  know  something  of  all  its  branches,  and  be  in  harmony 
with  every  varying  side-current  that  flows  beneath  it.  The  youth- 
ful Pharisee  who  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are 
never  achieves  popularity;  we  do  not  think  he  ever  achieves 
success  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

One  constantly  hears  remarks  much  of  this  nature :  "  So  and 
so?  Oh,  he's  very  popular,  you  know;  in  Pop  and  all  that, 
but  he's  not  done  much  as  far  as  I  can  see ! " 

There  is  a  shallow  speciousness  about  words  like  those  which 
captivates  lots  of  people.  Actions  are  often  held  to  be  the  sole 
test  of  human  greatness,  and  so  they  are  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  there  are  many  lives  (I  mean  school-lives)  boasting  of  few 
actions  which  are  of  more  profit  and  better  appreciated  than  those 
which  point  stolidly  to  deeds. 

No  one  who  has  not  learnt  the  feelings  of  every  party  and 
faction,  who  has  not  mixed  with  lower  boy  and  Sixth  Form  boy, 
"  sap  "  and  athlete,  opposed  sects  of  every  sort,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  not  appropriated  to  himself  the  best  views  on  each  side 
and  worked  them  into  his  own  life,  can  be  truly  said  to  have  made 
the  most  of  his  time  here.  It  is  thus  that  we  gain  originality ;  and 
nowhere  is  a  rational  originality  more  highly  prized  than  at  Eton. 

And  who  does  this  ?  The  athlete  ?  He  is  on  the  river,  and 
would  jeer  at  you  if  you  mentioned  such  nonsense.  The  "  sap  ?  " 
Not  often ;  he  is  too  much  wrapped  up  in  Greek  particles  to 
trouble  himself  about  anything  else,  but  sometimes  he  does. 
Then  who  ?  The  boy  of  some  strength  of  character — the  boy 
who  has  not  attached  himself  to  a  party,  like  a  stamp  is  stuck  on 
an  envelope,  there  to  stay  for  ever,  but  who  has  declined  to  sacri- 
fice his  originality  and  his  own  ideas  on  subjects  at  the  beck  of 
the  mob — and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  school  life  he  gets  into 
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hot  water  for  this  little  peculiarity  ;  but  it  brings  its  own  reward 
at  last,  for  it  brings  him  a  full  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  every 
line  of  thought  and  action  in  the  school,  as  well  as  their  defects, 
and  only  that  appreciation,  when  athleticism  is  absent,  can  assure 
popularity. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
public  feeling,  approving  inwardly  here,  censuring  inwardly  there, 
but  everywhere  looking  on  with  a  smile  of  incredulous  contempt 
for  people  who  have  stereotyped  views  on  every  subject  under  the 
sun.  He  must  be  all  things  to  all  men  ;  with  a  smile  for  the  fellow 
he  considers  a  fool  as  well  as  a  word  for  the  fellow  he  thoroughly 
admires :  this  makes  friends,  and  friends  make  popularity.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  try  and  make  out  that  popular  people  achieve 
their  success  merely  because  of  a  native  "hail-fellow-well-met" 
sort  of  nature  ;  popularity  brings  its  enemies  as  well  as  its  friends, 
and  then  skill  is  shown,  not  in  increasing  the  number  of  your 
friends,  but  in  decreasing  the  number  of  your  enemies.  This 
sounds  brutal  and  mercenary,  but  it  is  plain  truth:  the  simple, 
kindly-hearted  boy  is  not  the  one  to  convert  an  enemy  into  a 
friend  ;  he  has  not  the  brains ;  he  runs  the  same  chance  of  incur- 
ring odium  by  being  popular  without  the  power  of  turning  his 
enemies*  shafts  into  their  own  bosoms  ;  it  remains  for  the  boy  of 
some  character  to  do  this.  How  many  friends — to  use  the  word 
in  its  sacred  sense — how  many  friends  has  the  most  popular  of 
us  ?  He  can  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand :  he  has  no 
more  than  the  youngest "  scag  "  in  Fourth  Form,  whose  very  name 
isn't  known  to  more  than  a  dozen  people. 

We  have  only  a  limited  capacity  for  the  feelings  which  alone 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  friendships.  But  how  many  acquaint- 
ances has  he  ?  Therein  lies  the  difference  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown ;  it  is  the  talent  of  seizing  the  moment,  of 
making  an  acquaintance  by  a  chance  word  or  a  ready  smile,  of 
noting  every  phase  of  school  life  and  applying  it  when  occasion 
requires,  of  being  handy  with  a  bat  as  well  as  an  oar,  of  being 
known  to  the  world  as  neither  a  vehement  athlete  nor  pronounced 
sap,  but  as  an  easy-going,  pleasant  fellow  who  knows  a  little  of 
everything,  can  play  any  game  on'  occasion,  and  doesn't  give 
himself  airs :  this  brings  popularity. 

A  member  of  Pop  is  nearly  always  a  member  of  the 
musical  and  of  the  literary  societies ;  generally  he  is  well  up  in 
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the  school ;  he  always  possesses  those  gentlemanly  qualities  of 
readiness  and  resource  which  distinguish  a  man  from  a  clown  ; 
he  must  have  shown  himself  plucky  and  skilful  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  games  ;  that  is  a  sine  qud  non. 

But  a  fellow  may  be  a  very  distinguished  athlete  and  yet  not 
be  in  Pop.  Of  course,  because  he  is  unpopular.  But  then 
why  is  he  upopular  ?  Not  always  because  he  is  a  blackguard  or 
a  cad — Eton  happily  turns  out  very  few — but  because  he  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  a  large  section  of  the  school ;  he  may  possibly 
be  the  idol  of  a  small  circle,  but  that  is  not  enough.  In  truth,  it 
is  because  he  has  gone  through  life  without  looking  at  more  than 
one  side  of  a  question ;  he  has  not  learnt  the  tact  which  brushing 
against  opposing  bodies  gives  ;  he  has  not  assimilated  to  himself 
the  teaching  which  a  school  gives  apart  from  its  cut-and-dried 
book-learning ;  or  else  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  a 
groove  and  to  engage  so  closely  in  one  occupation  as  to  exclude 
a  knowledge  of  any  other  ;  and  with  the  loss  of  knowledge  he  has 
failed  to  come  in  contact  with  people  who  might  have  given  him 
ideas,  and  further  still,  this  want  of  sympathy  has  in  a  great 
measure  ruined  his  faculty  for  making  friends. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  successful  toadyism  makes  popularity. 

Out  of  the  numerous  temptations  to  toadyism  which  hedge  a 
school  about  there  is  begot  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  such  a 
person  that  makes  his  footing  very  precarious  ;  he  is  sometimes 
tolerated,  never  liked  or  respected,  and  a  genuine  feeling  of 
respect  is  a  larger  factor  in  the  composition  of  popularity  than 
some  people,  whose  knowledge  of  school-life  is  considerably 
smaller  than  they  imagine,  would  ever  give  us  credit  for.  For 
what  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  popular  and  the  non- 
popular — I  would  not  say  unpopular?  Outwardly  there  is 
none ;  it  would  require  a  strict  mental  analysis  to  discriminate 
between  the  two,  and  then  the  searcher  would  find  in  the  brain 
of  the  popular  fellow  a  little  corner  entirely  devoted  to  "  capacity 
for  friendliness  ; "  tact ;  thirst  for  knowledge  of  people ;  versatility; 
originality  r  If,  then,  strength  of  character  means  the  power 
of  remaining  original  and  receptive  where  many  causes  are  at 
work  to  drag  mental  culture'  and  even  ambition  down  to  the  same 
dead  level,  and  of  drawing  good  from  not  only  one  but  every  side 
of  public  school  life,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
strength  of  character  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
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most  important,  factor  in  school  popularity,  and  in  this  case  it 
has  been  shown  that  strength  of  character  means  popularity ;  but 
there  is  a  second  and  resulting  clause  to  be  considered  which 
hardly  admits  of  argument — namely,  that  popularity  means 
success.  We  should  imagine  that  the  enemies  of  the  public 
school  system  desire  most  for  their  sons  that  they  should  be 
intellectually  distinguished,  and  consider  that  public  schools, 
especially  Eton,  lay  far  too  much  stress  on  athletics  and  such-like 
nonsense,  and  that  such  training  is  a  mere  waste  of  time,  if 
nothing  worse. 

Hercules  unwittingly  slew  himself  when  he  put  on  Nessus' 
shirt ;  such  arguments  are  their  own  answer.  If  we  compare  the 
after  lives  of  the  members  of  Sixth  Form  and  Pop  during  any 
given  period,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  most  distinguished 
names  come  off  the  Eton  Society's  books. 

The  numbers  of  the  two  bodies  are  almost  equal :  the  one  is 
the  representative  of  scholarship  and  ambition,  the  other  of 
popularity,  and  the  qualities  which  go  to  form  it.  If  some 
members  of  the  one  are  also  members  of  the  other  (as  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  men  have  been)  it  is  but  an  additional  and 
most  weighty  argument  in  our  favour,  proving  that  the  versatility 
and  original  power  of  such  an  one  has  brought  him  not  only  to 
the  summit  of  mental  ambition,  but  also  to  a  goal  which  many 
more  strive  at,  in  which  there  is  far  more  real  competition,  but 
which  only  he  who  has  profited  by  his  time,  socially,  and  in  all 
the  little  ways  which  are  valuable  at  school,  but  much  more 
valuable  in  the  bigger  world — tact,  sympathy,  and  broad  views — 
can  ever  hope  to  gain. 

And  so  the  proof  of  our  second  point  comes  to  be  merely  a 
recapitulation  of  the  old  argument.  If  it  is  admitted  that  strength 
of  character,  and  the  qualities  which  we  included  in  that  form  of 
words,  can  and  does  gain  the  best  kind  of  popularity,  it  must 
follow  that  popularity  means  success,  for  no  one  is  so  bigoted  as 
to  be  capable  of  asserting  that  school-life  is  meant  for  the 
exclusive  acquirement  of  Greek  roots  and  elegiacs ;  these  may 
be  very  good  things  in  their  way,  but  our  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  them  is  not  all  that  is  looked  for  in  one  who  has  spent  five 
years  at  Eton. 

And  so  popularity  and  success  come  to  be  interchangeable 
terms:   popularity  means   success,  because  the  qualities  which 
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are  necessary  to  ensure  popularity  are  those  which  even  a  School 
Board  examiner  would  allow,  do  carry  with  them   the  truest 
meaning  of  success.     Beyond  this  stretches  a  very  wide  subject, 
as  deep  as  it  is  wide ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  multitude  to  stand 
on  the  brink  with  a  six-foot  pole,  and  think  they  have  reached 
the  bottom.    They  only  stir  up  mud.   The  question  of  an  athletic 
supremacy  has  seemed  an  iniquitous  and  baseless  injustice  to 
generations  of  respectable  people  who  wear  tall  hats  on  Sunday 
and  call  themselves  Public  Opinion ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  touch 
on  it  here   in  so  far  as   it  affects  the  question  as  to  whether 
popularity  at  school  is  a  fair  test  of  success.     It  has  been  shown 
that   Pop — the   goal   of  social  ambition  here — is  not  filled  ex- 
clusively with  those  whose  reputation  is  merely  athletic,  but  has 
members  whose  success  in  public  estimation  has  been  won  in 
other  fields,  or  rather  in  every  field,  and  from  this  we  contend 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  versatility  gains  its  own  reward,  and, 
by  that  very  recognition  proves  its  worth,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the   majority  of  Pop  are  there  simply  because  they  are  good 
runners  or  good  rowers,  or  good  cricketers,  and  all  good  fellows. 
Besides,  it  is  true  that  when  a  fellow  is  elected  to  Pop  he  does 
nothing  less  than  stroll  into  Jefferies*  and  orders  up  a  bundle  of 
canes — the  peculiar  prerogative  of  membership — canes  with  a 
good  switch  in  them,  canes  that  will  curl  and  bend  lovingly  round 
the  plastic  form   of  the   recalcitrant   lower  boy.     "A  relic  of 
barbarism,"  you  will  say.     Perhaps  so,  but  a  healthy  one. 

Schools  are  not  the  only  institutions  which  still  hold  on  to 
obsolete  customs  with  a  loving  persistency  that  strikes  prosperous 
stockbrokers  as  preposterous,  if  not  worse ;  the  mill-wheel  sways 
round  after  the  stream  has  been  dammed  up,  and  we  still  cherish 
our  Pop-canes,  even  if  they  are  seldom  or  never  used  in  real  life, 
and  even  if  they  offer  in  theory  a  glaring  target  for  the  arrows  of 
petty  misanthropists  in  practice. 

People  are  too  fond  of  thinking  that  the  world  is  decently 
civilized,  Europe  passable,  and  the  universities  quite  above  the 
average,  but  that  schools  are  barbarous.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
schools  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  constituted  on  the  same  lines 
as  other  institutions  which  deal  with  older  growths.  The  people's 
life  through  a  certain  period  foreshadows  the  individual's  life  of  a 
later  stale;  in  our  own  lives  we  are  reproducing  a  course  of  action 
which  required  centuries  of  national  life  to  complete  for  our  fore- 
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fathers.  The  old  Briton  used  his  blunt  stone-axe,  and  cursed  no 
Government  inspector  ;  the  right-minded  child  of  to-day  prefers 
his  broken  wooden  doll  to  any  new-fangled  wax-work.  The 
old  Briton  was  no  diplomatist,  but  he  could  break  a  man's  head 
in  very  pretty  fashion ;  some  children's  artless  little  squabbles 
sometimes  recall  his  rugged  old  face. 

Ancient  Greece  first  of  all  thought  yvfivatrriKti  was  everything  ; 
late  she  began  to  see  that  fiovGiKrj  was  just  as  important.  But 
where  is  ancient  Greece,  and  where  is  the  ancient  Briton  ?  He  is 
the  Matrimonial  Agency  Man,  the  Cork  Leg  Maker,  the  Third- 
class  Politician — in  a  modified  form;  but  in  his  boyhood  perhaps 
each  one  of  these,  certainly  the  last,  was  exemplifying  in  himself 
the  recrudescence  of  an  extinct  national  life ;  they  blacked  one 
another's  eyes  and  thought  no  shame,  but  now  they  are  men,  and 
Nineteenth  Century.  But  though  public  schools  may  represent 
the  Barbaric  or  Healthy  Age,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  assumed 
that  during  the  course  of  time  even  their  primitivism  has  not  been 
modified.  A  schoolboy  is  synonymous  to  many  with  rude  beast : 
but  he  is  not  such  a  beast  as  he  was. 

The  "  process  of  the  suns  "  has  done  something  even  for  him, 
and  Pop-canes  are  now  little  more  than  relics  of  an  age  when 
power  was  right  and  muscle  absorbed  every  other  consideration 
of  morals  and  manners. 

And  what  does  this  point  to  ?  It  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
athletic  maintains  his  position,  not  by  right  of  might  but  by 
force  of  character.  It  requires  great  force  of  character ;  long  days 
of  groaning-work,  long  days  of  strict  self-denial,  courage,  perse- 
verance, and  moderation — to  become  a  successful  athlete;  it 
requires  more  to  hold  the  position  when  won.  It  is  not  held  by 
force  of  canes  or  hard  words,  but  by  the  force  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  man  to  endure  to  the  end — to  cast  failure's  gibe 
back  in  its  teeth,  and  to  inspire  the  respect  which  singleness  of 
purpose  always  meets  with.  The  mere  book-worm  does  not  lead, 
not  because  he  is  no  athlete,  but  because  he  is  not  a  leader  of 
men  ;  the  athlete  succeeds,  not  because  he  is  no  book-worm,  but 
because  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  carry  men  to  great  deeds 
and  to  fame.  When  the  book-worm  can  lead,  as  he  sometimes 
can,  there  is  no  athlete  that  can  stand  up  before  him,  either  in  our 
microcosm,  or  in  that  bigger  world  of  which  our  own  is  only  a 
dim  foreshadowing. 


®n  tbc  JEbQC  of  tbe  "kbiib. 

By  GEORGIANA  CHATTERTON. 

"  But,  my  dearest  child,  you  should  think  of  others." 
"  Of  others  !     Not  myself,  then,  mother  ?  " 
"  Others  wM  yourself,  dear." 

The  speakers  paused.     Each,  in  accordance  with  the  workings 
of  her  heart,  felt  reproachful  towards  the  other,  and  rested  silent. 
Mother  and  daughter  arranging,  after  the  futile  fashion  in  which 
we  imagine  we  may  arrange,  the  future  of  the  one  immediately 
concerned.      In  the  face  of  the  former  might  be  traced  that 
mixture  of  care  and  contentment  so  commonly  discernible  in  faces 
of  matronly  middle-age,  bespeaking  the  history  that  has  been 
neither  all  joy  nor  yet  all  trouble,  in  that  of  the  latter  indication 
no   further  than  displays  the  uncarven    marble   awaiting   tlie 
sculptor's  chisel ;  the  room  wherein  she  stood,  the  scene  whereon 
she   gazed,  pretty  well  telling  her  history  so   far  ;    the  plain 
homely  rectory  drawing-room  bearing  testimony  that  no  outer 
fashions  or  frivolities  had  invaded  its  walls ;  portraits  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  and  family  photographs  presiding  in  spaces  un- 
known to  looking-glass  or  bric-i-brac,  magazines  of  the  severest 
type  and  parish  records  on  tables  denied  to  novels  or  society 
papers,  a  basket  of  undarned  socks  close  to  hand,  and  outside 
the  little  lawn,  with  its  flower-beds  cut  in  the  turf,  the  half  of  which 
had  departed  from  their  original  heart,  crescent,  and  diamond 
shapes  into  odd  wavering  outlines  of  nondescript  fornfi  produced 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  one  factotum,  gardener,  groom,  and 
coachman  consolidated,  who  tended  them,  and  which  for  all  the 
eighteen  years  that  the  girl  had  looked  upon  them  had  presented 
unvaryingly  the  same  aspect  according  to  the  same  recurring 
season  ;   crocuses  giving  way  to  ranunculuses,  ranunculuses  to 
geraniums,  then  after  the  first  frosts  a  spell  of  bare  brown  earth 
until  the  crocus  again  started  the  routine. 

Just  now  the  geraniums  were  having  their  turn,  and  shone 
gaily  forth  ;  the  bees  were  ruffling  the  spikes  of  mignonette  that 
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cropped  up  here  and  there  amongst  them  with  a  pleasant  lazy 
humming  as  they  went ;  the  air  was  sweet  and  heavy  with  the 
luscious  breath  of  the  blossom-laden  lime  trees ;  and  the  golden 
sun  poured  in  through  the  open  French  window,  caressing  the 
curly  bronzed  head  of  the  girl  as  she  leant  against  it  in  her 
musing,  as  if  kindly  bidding  her  not  so  quickly  to  hurry  away 
from  them  all.  For  to  Eva  Morrisson  had  arrived  the  hour  wherein 
to  decide  the  one  way  or  the  other  the  question  that  comes 
to  almost  every  woman  bom  of  woman.  "  Here  are  the  cross- 
roads of  your  life,"  says  Fate.  "  Choose  now  on  which  path  you 
will  tread  it  out." 

The  eldest  of  the  large  family  which  customarily  clusters  within 
lightly  endowed  rectory  walls,  she  had  chanced  at  a  neighbour- 
ing tennis  party  to  meet  with  an  Indian  judge,  whom  at  once  she 
had  captivated.  Something  about  the  girFs  manner  in  its  fresh 
frankness,  about  her  appearance  in  its  bonny  youth  and  lissom 
grace,  had  charmed  him  as  never  before  in  his  eight-and-forty 
years  had  he  been  charmed;  and  before  the  faintest  inkling  as  to 
such  intention  on  his  part  had  occurred  to  her  unconscious  mind 
he  had  proposed  to  her.  Assuredly  her  yea  had  not  been  yea, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  from  sheer  surprise,  neither  had  her 
nay  been  nay ;  and  so,  warily,  he  had  besought  her  to  take  time  to 
consider  the  situation  and  then  write  to  him  her  decision. 

To  Mrs.  Morrisson  the  proposition  had  been  joy  undiluted. 
She  embraced  her  child  when  she  told  her  of  it  and  congratulated 
her  as  if  acceptance  were  a  thing  already  concluded,  and  so  great 
was  the  flutter  of  her  delightful  excitement  that  soon  she  trans- 
mitted a  portion  of  it  to  Eva.  With  the  wretched  advan- 
tages which  were  all  she  was  able  to  give  her  girl,  such  a  marriage 
exceeded  her  most  sanguine  expectations,  for  here  indeed  had  all 
of  a  sudden  risen  up  position,  means — Eva  would  never  have  to 
consider  and  toil  to  coax  that  one  obdurate  end  to  meet  with  that 
other  equally  obdurate  one  as  for  all  her  married  estate  she  had 
been  obliged  to — interest:  openings  for  the  boys  growing  up, 
possibilities  for  the  younger  girls  coming  on.  Under  the  infection 
of  the  glory  arising  out  of  all  these  visions,  how  could  doubts 
as  to  any  answer  save  an  affirmative  linger  long  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  ? 

And  yet  as  the  girl  was  writing  her  letter  the  following  after- 
noon, only  just  as  she  was  writing  her  letter,  some  counter-feeling 
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had  arisen,  and  even  as  the  words  were  on  her  pen  she  had  laid 
it  down,  and  pushing  the  paper  from  her,  had  sprung  to  her  feet 
with  "  No  "  sounding  from  the  bottofn  of  her  heart  What  it  was 
she  did  not  know ;  why  it  was  she  could  not  have  told  you ; 
there  had  come  no  influence  interfering  with  that  which  was  all 
upon  the  one  side,  no  word,  no  sound,  nothing  save  some  occult 
voice  within^  some  subtle  knowledge  where  as  yet  no  knowledge 
was,  some  under-current,  dim,  nebulous,  undefined,  that  had 
stopped  her,  whispering,  "  Not  yet !  not  yet ! " 

Flushed  and  determined,  she  had  gone  to  tell  her  mother  her 
fresh  and  final  decision,  which  Mrs.  Morrisson  had  listened  to 
aghast  and  discomfited,  had  combated  and  gainsaid  to  her 
utmost,  and  terminated  by  reminding  her  that  not  herself  alone 
was  included  in  such  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  good  laid  before  her. 
And  then  for  a  space  fell  silence,  broken  only  by  the  drowsy 
humming  of  the  bees  through  the  slumbrous  sunny  afternoon, 
whilst  Eva  stood  erect  and  slender,  with  her  young  heart  throb- 
bing Qut  its  pros  and  cons,  and  her  mother,  yearning  only  for  her 
good,  watched  her  disquietedly. 

"You  see,  dear  child,"  she  resumed  at  length,  "it  is  not  as  if 
you  had  any  dislike  to  Mr.  Clifford.  Mine  would  then  be  the  last 
of  all  tongues  to  ask,  or  wish,  or  counsel  you  to  marry  him,  for  I 
should  hold  that  a  wrong  to  you  and  a  wrong  to  him  as  well.  But 
you  have  told  me  that  already  you  so  much  like  him,  and  that  he  is 
kind  and  good  I  can  see  for  myself;  and  such  being  the  case,  the 
love  will  come ;  indeed,  dearest,  you  will  find  it  so.  And  think 
of  the  life  he  can  open  to  you,  the  happy  one  for  yourself  and 
the  useful  one  to  the  others ;  and  we  can  do  but  so  little  here  for 
you  all.  You  know,  dear  child,  how  dull  and  small  it  is ;.  you 
know  how  often  you  already  have  chafed  against  it,  and  fretted 
that  you  could  not  do  as  others. can." 

True,  all  true  ;  and  each  word  as  she  listened  sank  into  Eva's 
heart  How  often  had  she  envied  other  girls  of  her  age  who 
went  up  to  London  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  saw  men 
and  women  as  they  were,  and  knew  them,  who  trod  the 
world's  stage  and  acted  on  it,  and  not  merely  read  about  its  play, 
as  she  was  forced  to  do.  How  often  had  she  longed  restlessly  to 
dress  and  talk  and  bustle  with  the  rest,  instead  of  idly  droning 
here.  Bordering  the  little  lawn  she  looked  upon  was  a  hedge, 
and  beyond  that  hedge  the  road,  and  beyond  it  again  the  grave- 
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yard  round  the  church,  and  sometimes  impatiently  she  had  told 

herself  that  that  represented  all  her  life,  the  narrow  monotonous' 

limits,  and  then  the  grave.     Besides,  it  was  not  always  bright  and 

sweet  and  sunny  as  in  this  present -moment,  but  there  came 

dreary  seasons,  when  the  bare  brown  earth  routine  set  in,  and  all 

was  grey  and  cold,  and  there  was  no  scented  out  door  air  to  loiter 

in. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Before  the  corn  was  garnered  and  the  harvest  festival  held  in 
the  old  square-towered  church,  Eva  Morrisson  was  on  her  way 
to  India  with  James  Clifford  as  her  husband. 

And  a  wholly  happy  woman  young  Mrs.  Clifford  was ;  her 
letters  were  brimful  of  her  life,  and  all  the  pleasure  and  sparkle 
therein.  James  was  such  a  dear  old  thing,  the  dearest  old  thing  ; 
there  was  nothing  he  would  not,  did  not,  do  for  her.  He  had 
bought  for  her  the  handsomest  potiy  in  all  the  station,  and  she 
rode  every  morning.  James  did  not  ride,  but  there  were  always 
plenty  who  did,  and  she  had  learnt  to  in  less  than  no  time,  and 
it  was  delightful.  And  there  were  tennis-parties,  and  polo  and 
band-playing  she  went  to  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  and  races 
and  ghymkhanas  and  lots  of  dances.  And  directly  Flossie  was 
grown  up  she  must  at  once  come  out  to  her ;  no  difficulty  about 
the  passage-money,  as  James  would  settle  all  that ;  James  was 
always  so  kind  and  good,  and  they  often  talked  about  it.  Poor 
Mrs.  Morrisson's  mother-heart  swelled  with  joy  and  gratitude  as 
each  glowing  mail  came  in,  and  many  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  it  all  went  up  from  under  the  old  rectory  roof. 

By-and-bye  some  little  alteration  seemed  to  creep  into  the  let- 
ters. They  were  less  sparkling,  and  appeared  as  if  more  thought- 
fully penned,  not  written  straight  off  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment ;  the  oft-quoted  scheme  as  to  Flossie's  coming  out 
dropped  into  abeyance,  and  a  hint  even  fell  as  to  a  possibility  of 
its  instead  being  Eva  returning  to  them,  a  change  of  air,  and  so 
forth.  The  climate,  good  Mrs.  Morrisson  concluded  ;  that  distant 
scorching  land  was  trying  her  far-off  bairn,  and  she  looked 
with  gladness  on  the  rosy  faces  blooming  round  the  table ;  at 
least  she  could  do  that  much  for  them.  But  all  this  was  of  a 
later  date,  and  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  present, 
when  young  Mrs.  Clifford  was  enjoying  her  life  as  a  bird  when 
first  it  feels  power  over   its   pinions,  and  when   her  husband. 
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watching  her,  used  sometimes  to  wonder  how  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  so  bonny  a  one  to  shelter  under  his  sober  wing. 

For  James   CliflTord  at  eight-and-forty  was  as  an   old   man. 

Some  there   axe  who  are  .young  at  fifty,  and  some  are  elderly 

at  five-and-twenty,   and   to    this    latter  class   indisputably  he 

belonged,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  present  age  he 

felt  old,  looked  old,  and  counted  as  old.     It  seemed  but  natural 

that  he  should  drive,  not  ride  ;  watch  tennis,  and  not  play  it  ; 

go  through  his  appointed  part  in  the  official  quadrille  at  balls, 

and  then  lapse  spectator  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  revels ; 

and  the  nearest  approach  to  youth  that  since  his  college  days  he 

had  felt  was  when  introducing  Eva  to  its  pleasures  and  seeing 

her  plunge  gaily  into  their  fresh  novelties. 

On  all  sides  she  easily  won  popularity.  She  was  new,  and 
that  in  itself  in  a  circumscribed  Anglo-Indian  society  was  an 
attraction.  She  was  gay  and  bright  and  good-nature  personified. 
All  her  European  dresses  were  welcome  to  the  inspection  of  the 
other  ladies  to  supply  them  with  "  hints  "  and  "  good  ideas,"  and 
sections  of  her  trousseau  were  for  ever  on  the  rounds  under- 
going copy  at  the  hands  of  the  dirgars.  She  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  smallest  notions  as  to  any  jealousy  or  rivalry,  or  any- 
thing of  that  description,  no  notions  at  all,  indeed,  that  were 
not  wholly  open  and  above-board ;  she  was  not  the  least  bit 
a  dangerous  woman  in  any  respect,  and  such  being  the  open 
verdict  returned,  she  raised  no  animosity  in  the  breast  of  any  of 
the  members  of  her  own  sex,  whilst  amongst  the  opposite  one 
she  was  universally  a  favourite.  Before  she  had  been  a  few- 
minutes  inside  a  ball-room,  her  programme  was  entirely  filled  up ; 
she  invariably  was  surrounded  by  men  at  rides,  and  sports,  and 
bands ;  her  ante-tiffin  lev^e  at  home  was  thronged  by  the  officials 
and  soldiers  of  the  station,  and  in  the  court-martial  of  the  mess- 
room  not  one  dissentient  voice  had  been  raised  against  her. 
"  She's  most  awfully  nice." 
"  Jolly  little  thing." 
"  Best  little  woman  out." 

"Gay  as  any  skylark,  and,  tell  you  what,  thorough  good  too. 
True  as  steel  to  old  Thingummy." 

«  Ye — es,  awfully  nice ;  so  she  is."  This  was  drawled  by  the 
Major,  a  man  considerably  senior  to  the  others  of  the  conclave . 
"  Passionless  little  doll,  though," 
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"Well,  Norton,  old  chappie,"  cried  out  the  youngest  sub., 
"give  us  your  word.  Why  so  silent,  oh  connoisseur  amongst 
the  fair  ?    What's  your  opinion,  eh  ?  " 

"That  the  lady  in  question  is  too  good  to  be  under  your 
discussion,"  and  the  speaker  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

"Great  rot  Norton  taking  it  up  like  that!"  grumbled  the 
youth ;  "only  just  amongst  ourselves." 

"  The  greatest,"  agreed  the  Major. 

So  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  Mrs.  Clifford  had 
already  been  tried,  and,  according  to  his  standard,  found 
wanting.  His  was  the  r61e  of  laying  siege  to  every  young 
married  woman  who  happened  to  come  within  his  ken,  and 
he  had  therefore  exerted  himself  to  be  especially  agreeable  to 
her  on  her  first  arrival,  being  pleased  to  feel  how  success  was 
promising  to  crown  his  efforts,  until  she  herself  all  unconsciously 
had  dispelled  the  illusion.  He  was  fixing  his  day  for  going 
to  visit  her,  and  her  unconcealed  pleasure  had  been  quite 
delightful  to  observe. 

"Did  you  not  say,"  he  asked,  bending  to  her  and  speaking 
low,  "  that  Thursday  is  the  day  your  husband  sits  in  court  ?  " 

"  Thursday,  yes." 

"  That  then,"  in  a  yet  lower  key,  "  shall  be  my  day  of  call." 

"  But  no,"  she  had  exclaimed  in  her  clear  girFs  voice,  that 
all  the  country  might  hear,  totally  misunderstanding  her  man. 
"  It  would  be  a  pity  he  should  miss  you,"  and  the  most 
accomplished  mistress  of  finesse  could  no  more  effectually  have 
"undeceived  him. 

She  was  young  enough  and  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
enough  to  be  ready  to  like  every  one,  and  to  have  every  one 
in  turn  to  like  her,  to  dance,  to  ride,  to  chat  with  them  all; 
she  lived  as  carelessly  as  one  of  the  humming-birds  skimming 
in  the  sun,  and  she  thought  almost  as  little.  With  introspection 
she  was  unacquainted,  as  is  commonly  the  case  before  the 
deeper  feelings  have  been  roused.  A  passion  of  grief  such 
as  sorrow  could  have  taught  her,  an  ecstacy  of  joy  such  as  love 
might  have  shown  her — ^what  did  she  know  of  either  ?  She  had 
cried  at  leaving  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  so  for  the 
blank  of  death  was  acquainted  with  the  pin-prick  of  separation  ; 
she  was  fond  of  her  husband,  therefore  was  conversant  with 
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aflectioh  masquerading  as  love.  But  stealthily,  stealthily,  the 
while  crept  on  the  avenger  of  the  ignored  passions,  so  subtly 
and  unawares  that  for  long  she  could  not  distinguish  one  from 
any  other — perhaps  because  always,  since  first  she  had  come, 
she  had  danced  a  good  deal  with  Captain  Norton,  their  steps 
did  so  well  suit ;  had  ridden  often  with  him,  as  he  principally 
had  been  her  master  of  instruction ;  had  talked  much  with  him, 
because  their  conversation  flowed  so  glibly. 

Honestly,  for  some  time  unconsciousness  reigned  alike  on  his 
side,  though  of  course  he  first  discovered  the  inklings  of  what 
was  to  be.     He  marked  her  eyes,  that  went  seeking  him  at 
parties  before  he  had  joined  her,  whilst  she  was  all  unaware  they 
did  so.     He  noted  the  first  fleeting  touches  of  embarrassment 
before  she  had  felt  their  transitory  inconvenience.     He  learnt  it 
in  dancing  and   in   sitting  and   in  talking  when   she  was  yet 
ignorant  of  it,  and  he  loved  her  all  the  deeper  for  it,  acknowledg- 
ing so  boldly  to  himself,  and  wilfully  persisted  in  it,  shutting  his 
eyes  recklessly  to  its  consequences.     And  then — then  were  hers 
opened,  but  only  after  she  had  deeper  drifted,  for  this  was  how  it 
came  to  pass.     They  were  out  for  an  early  morning  ride,  in 
highest  spirits  both.     The   charm  of  the   sun  as  yet  without 
its  scorch,  and  the  air,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  subtler,  still  more 
stimulating  one  of  their  own  companionship,  had  laid  their  spells 
upon  them  ;  their  laughter  bubbled  forth  constantly ;  talk  came 
easily,  small  silences  that  intervened  no  less  pleasantly,  to  judge 
by  features  soft  with  smiles  ;  then  he  discovered  that  something 
about  her  saddle  had  gone  wrong. 

"  Your  syce  must,  I  think,  have  put  it  on  a  bit  crooked  from 
the  first,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  bother  my  syce  !    Then  I  must  get  off,  I  suppose." 
"  You  had  better,  and  let  me  settle  it  properly.   You  would  not 
fancy  going  over  the  Khudy  would  you  ?  " 

**  No,  indeed  ! "  she  cried,  shuddering  away  from  mere  thought 
of  the  deep  ravine  beneath,  darkness  and  death,  and  up  here 
above  life  so  radiantly  bright.     "  Never,  never ! " 

Lightly  down  she  sprang,  and  having  rearranged  her  saddle  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  put  her  up  again. 

"  My  strap ! "  she  said,  bending  to  her  foot ;  and  somehow  her 
head  brushed  against  his.     As  he  raised  his  face,  their  glances 

met,  and  stayed.    What  was  it  ?    In  his  eyes  some  strange  glow, 
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in  hers  a  new  wild  light — before  they  could  be  torn  asunder,  lips 

had  joined  and  cleaved 

"You  would  not  fancy  going  over  the  Khudy^  but  so  few 
minutes  before  he  had  said  to  her,  and  "  No,  never,  never ! "  she 
had  shudder ingly  replied,  but  alas  and  alas  for  the  moral  descent 
and  the  deep  ravine  of  guilt  that  she  had  plunged  herself  head- 
long towards ! 

From  that  day  began  for  her  misery  and  mad  enjoyment, 
despair  and  delight,  months  of  living  happy  to  intoxication  when 
with  Captain  Norton,  wretched  to  desolation  if  apart  from  him. 
About  equal  hung  the  balance  of  the  scale,  and  then  every  one 
was  talking,  he  told  her,  and  their  meetings  must  consequently 
become  more  S7tb  rosa,  and  then  the  wretchedness  began  pre- 
dominating for  her,  hating  herself  for  hypocrisy  to  her  husband, 
but  unable  to  keep  herself  from  her  lover.  Could  she  but  gain 
strength  enough  to  tear  herself  altogether  from  him  she  thought, 
and  go  home  on  some  pretext !  whilst  all  the  time  she  but  framed 
her  days  so  as  to  keep  with  him,  and  he  could  not,  did  not,  see 
Jhalf  enough  of  her,  he  said. 

Then  came  the  end  to  it  all.  Her  husband  was  to  be  away  for 
two  whole  days,  leaving  early  one  morning,  returning  late  the 
.following  night,  and  she  was  to  be  alone.  Consequently,  Captain 
^Norton  said  he  would  not  go  to  her  bungalow,  but  would  she 
imeet  him  in  the  evening  out  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  budding 
^moon,  among  the  trees,  when  there  would  be  nobody  about  to 
.^py? 

She  was  going,  but  she  never  before  had  taken  any  step  so 
bold  as  this.  She  felt  it  keenly ;  her  heart  kept  throbbing  so, 
almost  it  hurt  her ;  her  whole  frame  trembled  ;  she  could  see 
nothing  clearly  before  her  eyes.  In  place  of  the  compound  and 
the  palms  and  mango  trees  kept  ever  rising  up  in  front  of  them 
the  old  ivy-covered  rectory  walls  and  its  little  lawn  and  flower- 
beds, with  the  road  running  by  them,  and  beyond  the  quiet  grave- 
yard where  so  many  slept  peacefully.  How  she  had  despised  it 
all,  yet  how  much  better  for  her  feet  never  to  have  taken  her 
beyond  those  narrow  precincts,  thence  to  the  silent  grave,  than 
have  brought  her  to  the  ways  whither  they  now  were  straying. 

Again  she  heard  her  mother's  words  uttered  long  ago,  and 
never  since  recalled,  now  all  at  once  sound  distinctly  in  her 
ears :  "  But,  my  child,  you  should  think  of  others,  others  with 
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yourself."  Clearly  now  she  remembered  them  ;  clearly  now  they 
seamed  again  to  point  upon  her  acts.  As  if  in  a  dream  slowly 
along  the  verandah  she  went,  starting  for  her  tryst,  out  into  the 
compound,  past  the  bananas  tall  and  rigid,  and  the  bamboos 
flickering  in  the  moonlight,  when  suddenly  she  found  herself 
confronted  by  the  doctor  of  the  station,  evidently  agitated. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Clifford,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  startling  you,  but 
my  business  is  urgent.     Your  husband " 

"My  husband!"  she  urged  him  as  he  paused  confusedly, 
screamed  at  him  almost,  from  the  tension  of  her  high-strung 
nerves.     "What  of  him?     Has " 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  him  ;  no,  no,  my  dear  lady !  Your  hus- 
band must  be  told  something,  I  was  about  to  say,  if  he  is  not 
too  far  to  send  to.  I  grieve  to  have  alarmed  you.  My  news  is 
happily  not  of  him,  but " — good  soul,  he  never  did  know  any- 
thing of  any  one  save  in  professional  manner,  and  hastened  to  re- 
assure her — "that  poor  Captain  Norton — he  knew  him  well,  I 
think,  and  I  should  like  him  to  be  told — there  are  some  little 
matters " 

"  Told  what  ?  "  came  the  husky  whisper. 

"  He  is  dead,  poor  fellow.  Very  sad,  very  sad !  Died  an  hour 
ago — cholera — a  bad  case — well  and  hearty  at  tiffin,  and  now 
dead.     Heaven  bless  my  soul ! "  as  young  Mrs.  Clifford  tumbled 

in  a  heap  at  his  feet. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Some  years  afterwards  Judge  Clifford  retired  with  a  fine  pen- 
sion and  a  full  purse.  He  bought  as  handsome  a  house  as  South 
Kensington  contains,  and  therein  he  dwelt  most  happily  with  his 
still  youthful  wife,  a  quiet,  gentle,  rather  sad-eyed  young  hostess, 
but  very  charming,  as  pronounced  all  the  guests  to  whom  she 
did  the  honours  at  his  handsome  dinner-parties,  not  over  strong, 
as  she  had  never  quite  recovered  the  effects  of  a  most  severe 
fever  contracted  when  out  in  India.  Older  friends  noted  how, 
though  she  had  seemed  so  much  too  young  for  him  when  they 
married,  she  had  now  quite  grown  up  to  him,  and  what  a  success- 
ful match  it  had  turned  out,  and  all  the  younger  Morrissons  got 
a  helping  hand  in  the  world  and,  girls  and  boys  according  to 
their  lights,  had  their  separate  reasons  for  being  grateful  to  the 
summer  that  had  made  James  Clifford  acquainted  with  their  Eva. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"JUST  FOR  to-night!" 

"  So  one  day  more  am  I  deified ; 
Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night  ?  *' 

Robert  Browning. 

"  The  effort  to  be  strong, 
And,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smile,  and  smile, 
While  secret  wounds  do  bleed  beneath  our  cloaks — 
All  this  the  dead  feel  not — the  dead  alone  ! 
Would  I  were  with  them ! " 

Longfellow. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Graves  was  giving  a  small  dance  to-night,  and 
everybody  was  swinging  and  floating  and  twirling  and  gliding 
and  otherwise  disporting  themselves  to  the  strains  of  the  latest 
popular  band.  (The  Blue  Hungarians,  with  their  Red  brothers 
had  not  yet  come  into  fashion.) 

Douglas  had  of  course  been  doing  various  duty  dances  with 
his  fiaytciCy  who  was  looking  radiant,  and  very  nearly  pretty. 
Douglas  himself  was  looking  anything  but  radiant.  Indeed,  he 
looked  as  surely  never  newly  accepted  lover  looked  before.  His 
expression  of  sternness  and  gloom  was  noticed  by  more  than  a 
few  of  the  house  guests,  and  commented  on  variously. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter  with  Conrath  ?  "  said 
Cyril  to  Bee,  as  they  paused  near  a  flower-banked  window  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room.  "  He  looks  as  if  he  were  condemned  to 
death.    Surely  he  and  Fay  can't  have  been  quarrelling  already  ?  " 

Bee  looked  across  to  where  Douglas  was  standing  leaning 
against  the  wall,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  eyes  bent 
moodily  upon  the  polished  floor  in  front  of  him. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  a  headache,"  suggested  Bee.  "  I  know  he 
works  fearfully  hard.     Or  perhaps  something  has  vexed  him." 
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"  Small  doubt  of  the  latter,  I  should  say,"  observed  her  lover, 
with  a  languid  smile.  "  As  for  a  headache,  no  fellow  should 
think  twice  of  fifty  headaches  if  he  is  newly  engaged  to  the  girl 
he  cares  for.  By  the  way,"  he  added  somewhat  abruptly,  "  I  sup- 
pose there's  no  doubt  that — er — that  he  does  care  for  her  ?  " 

Bee  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

"Care  for  her?"  she  repeated.  "Why,  my  dear  Cyril,  he 
adores  her — simply  adores  her  1 " 

"Well,  he's  not  exactly  what  one  would*  call  a  cheerful-looking 
lover,  is  he?  "  returned  Sir  Cyril.  "  You  wouldn't  like  to  see  me 
looking  like  that,  now,  would  you  ?  " 

"  You  couldn't  look  like  that,"  she  made  answer  saucily.  "  You 
always  look  the  most  tranquil,  self-satisfied,  ultra-conceited  being 
in  the  room,  wherever  you  may  be." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  he  murmured.  "  Shall  we  finish 
this  waltz,  or  shall  we  sit  it  out  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  you  lazy  fellow ;  we  shall  not  sit  it  out.  We  shall 
just  dance  it  to  the  very  end,"  she  answered  decidedly. 

Later  in  the  evening  she  danced  with  Douglas.  He  had  only 
asked  for  one  dance — a  waltz ;  and  to  that  waltz  he  had  been 
looking  forward  passionately  and  feverishly  ever  since  he  had  in- 
scribed his  initials  on  Bee's  dance  card.  It  had  been  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear  to  see  her  floating  round  the  room,  cease- 
lessly, it  seemed  to  him,  in  Cyril  Northburgh's  arms.  Of  course 
this  was  a  state  of  mind  highly  to  be  condemned.  But  what  will 
you  ?  Hearts  won't  move  to  order,  and  as  often  as  not  move  out 
of  order.  Indeed,  most  of  us  find  a  heart  a  more  than  sufficiently 
troublesome  possession.  Happy,  perhaps,  those  who  have  none. 
Even  Sir  Cyril,  you  see,  was  occasionally  driven  off  the  lines  of 
his  usually  tranquil  repose  of  speech  and  manner. 

When  Douglas  came  to  claim  his  dance,  Bee  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,"  she  said. 

"  You  did  not  think  so,"  he  answered  roughly — so  roughly  that 
Bee  decided  Cyril  must  be  right — poor  Douglas  evidently  ^ad 
something  on  his  mind. 

The  waltz  had  begun.  It  was  a  new  one,  a  special  favourite 
of  Bee's,  dreamily,  passionately  sweet — "  one  of  those  irresistible 
waltzes  that  first  catch  the  ear  and  then  curl  round  the  heart" 

A  fierce  joy  took  possession  of  Douglas  as  he  put  his  arm 
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round  Bee — for  the  first  time  since  she  had  been  a  tiny  child,  and 
he  a  lad  just  beginning  life,  with  his  heart  unawakened. 

Away  they  floated  down  the  room  to  the  melting  rise  and  fali 
of  the  fairy-like  music,  on — on — without  stopping — without 
speaking.     And  to  one  of  them,  at  least,  that  waltz  was  heaven. 

For  the  time  she  was  his,  he  thought,  in  a  passionate  trance  of 
present  bliss.  She  might  belong  to  another  man,  he  might 
belong  to  another  woman,  but  for  this  one  little  quarter  of  an 
hour  not  even  her  lover  might  hold  her  nearer. 

"  Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night  ?  "  The  familiar 
words  rang  dreamily  through  his  brain. 

Once  a  light  loosened  tendril  of  her  hair  swept  across  his  lips. 
He  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  lest  he  should  displace  it.  Once  she 
spoke  to  him — some  trifling  words  whose  import  he  did  not  catch. 

"  Hush ! "  he  muttered,  holding  her  yet  closer. 

On — on  they  swept  in  rhythmical,  even  measure.  The  music 
had  passed  into  a  weird  wailing  minor,  that  seemed  to  stab  the 
heart  and  wring  it  with  sad  half-forgotten  memories.  A  vague 
depression,  deepening  almost  to  fear,  came  over  Bee.  Her  com- 
panion's utter  silence,  the  almost  convulsive  clasp  of  his  arm  and 
of  the  hand  that  held  hers,  gave  to  the  dance  the  semblance  of  a 
long,  passionate  embrace. 

"  Douglas  ! "  she  whispered  breathlessly,  "  Douglas !  don't  hold 
me  so  tightly ;  I  don't  like  it.  You  are  hurting  me.  Let  us  rest 
now." 

Still  without  speaking,  he  steered  their  steps  to  a-  heavily 
curtained  doorway  leading  into  a  small  ante-room,  half  lit,  and 
dim,  and  cool,  with  plants  and  jars  of  ice  placed  here  and 
there.  He  whirled  her  into  the  damp  grateful  stillness,  his  arm 
still  holding  her  closely  to  him.  The  arm  was  trembling,  and  his 
face  was  grey  with  a  ghastly  pallor.  His  eyes  Bee  did  not  see ; 
the  long  lashes  hid  their  passionate  downward  gaze.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well.  His  arm  clasped  her  closer — closer.  He  bent  his 
head  until  his  face  almost  touched  hers. 

"  Bee,"  he  whispered  huskily,  "you  asked^me  to  kiss  you  a  few 
days  ago — and  I  would  not  Will  you  kiss  [me — now  ?  "  Then 
quite  suddenly  he  let  her  go.  "  No — no,"  he  muttered  agitatedly, 
"  Good  God !     What  a  brute  I  am ! " 

Bee,  half  amazed,  half  frightened,  stood  for  a  second  or  two 
in  utter  bewilderment.    What  had  come  to  grave,  quiet  Douglas  ? 
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He  had  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  hidden  his  face.  His 
breath  was  coming  hard  and  quick.  One  hand  covered  his  eyes ; 
the  other,  as  it  lay  upon  his  knee,  shook  perceptibly. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  Douglas  ?"  Bee  said  in  a  puzzled  tone, 
moving  towards  him  and  laying  her  hand  somewhat  timidly  on 
his  arm. 

He  looked  up  at  her  then.  The  passionate  light  had  died  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  tired  and  old. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  she  repeated  anxiously. 
"  No — ^nothing  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  moving  slightly  away 
from  her  gentle  touch. 

"Were  you  faint — or  giddy?"  she  went  on  wonderingly. 
••  Why  did  you  not  stop  sooner  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't,"  he  answered,  harshly  enough. 
He  was  sitting  with  bent  head,  and  hands  loosely  clasped  in 
front  of  him.     Truly,  there  was  not  much  of  the  successful  lover 
or  the  brilliant  author  about  him  just  now. 

"  Douglas,  do  you  know,  I  think  you  work  too  hard,"  observed 
Bee  after  a  short  pause.  "  You  are  sometimes  quite  queer  and 
unlike  yourself.  And  just  now,  when  you  ought  to  be  so  happy — 
why,  do  you  know  that  you  are  looking  simply  wretched  ?^^ 
"  Am  I  ?  "  he  said  in  an  odd  voice.  "  That  is  very  strange." 
"  It  is  simply  that  you  are  working  yourself  to  death,**  pursued 
Bee  severely.  "  You  should  remember  that  you  have  Fay  to  think 
of  now,  as  well  as  yourself.*' 

"  I  am  remembering  that,*'  he  made  answer  quietly.  He  rose 
as  he  spoke,  and  pushed  the  short,  thick  hair  wearily  back  from 
his  forehead. 

"  Why,  even  Cyril  noticed  to-night "  began  Bee,  and  stopped 

short     For  Douglas  had  turned  white  with  sudden  anger. 

"  Cyril ! "  he  repeated  between  his  teeth.  "  By  what  right  does 
he  criticize  my  looks  and  actions  ?     Is  it  not  enough  that  he 

has "   Then  with  an  eflTort  he  controlled  himself,  and  said  in  a 

softened  voice,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bee.     Forgive  me.     I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me  to-night." 

"  Poor  old  fellow  I "  said  Bee,  mollified  at  once.  "  I  believe  you 
have  a  dreadful  headache.  So  of  course  you  feel  cross  and  out 
of  sorts." 

Just  then  their  retreat  was  invaded  by  Miss  Leyden  and  her 
latest  capture — ^a  stalwart  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  who  appeared 
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to  be  as  hopelessly  in  the  toils  as  could  be  desired,  and  glared 
ferociously  at  Douglas  over  an  enormous  black  moustache.  The 
latter  returned  the  glare  with  less  ferocity  and  more  hauteur^ 
and  silently  conveyed  Bee  back  to  the  dancing-room,  where  he 
relinquished  her  to  a  reproachful  youth  who,  it  appeared,  had 
been  looking  for  her  "  everywhere." 

Douglas  went  in  search  of  Fay,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  for 
the  next  two  dances.  He  could  not  find  her — and  he  was  very 
glad.  So  he  went  out  into  the  grounds,  which  were  bathed  in 
the  peaceful  light  of  a  pale  shy  moon.  It  was  almost  warm  to- 
night. Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring;  but  the  air  was 
singularly  fresh  and  sweet,  and  the  gardens  looked  like  fairyland. 
Douglas,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  appreciate  their  beauties. 
He  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  terraced  walks  for  some 
time ;  then  he  went  indoors  and  found  his  way  to  the  morning- 
room,  which  was  lit  only  by  the  firelight,  being  one  of  the  few 
rooms  not  thrown  open  to  the  guests.  He  flung  himself  upon  a 
sofa  near  the  fire  and  abandoned  himself  to  harassing  thought. 
Was  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  always  ? — he  wondered  fiercely. 
And  if  so,  would  it  be  possible  to  make  Fay  his  wife,  his  other 
self,  his  heart's  companion  as  long  as  they  both  should  live,  while 
all  the  man  in  him  cried  out  for  that  other  woman  so  soon  to  be 
a  wife — but  not  his?  Then  honour  and  common-sense  made 
their  whispers  heard  above  the  fierce  voice  of  passion.  He  must 
accept  the  inevitable.  It  was  too  late  to  rebel — ^now.  He  must 
crush  as  best  he  might  his  love  for  Bee.  He  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  loyal  and  tender  husband— if  not  a  loving  one— ^ 
to  Fay.     Otherwise — what  lay  before  him  ? 

Our  lives  are  for  the  most  part  what  we  make  them,  you  know. 
"  When  one  has  not  what  one  likes,  it  is  necessary  to  like  what 
one  has  " — or,  at  least,  to  behave  as  if  one  liked  it  It  is  rather 
a  dreary  motto,  perhaps.  But  surely  it  is  better  to  get  up  and 
kick  circumstances,  than  lie  still  and  let  circumstances  kick  you. 
It  is  pluckier,  at  all  events.  Douglas,  however,  did  not  feel  like 
kicking  anything  just  now.  The  rebellious  mood  had  passed, 
and  he  was  weighed  down  by  an  overwhelming  sadness — the 
ineffable  sadness  of  knowing  that  life  must  henceforth  be  taken 
up  on  a  consciously  lower  level. 

"  Poor  little  Fay  1 "  he  reflected,  as  he  lay  staring  into  the  fire. 
She  was  not  to  blame  for  the  snarl  things  had  got  themselves 
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into.  And  she  loved  him.  Well — he  was  in  a  mood  to  find 
dreary  comfort  even  in  that  fact  Perhaps  when  she  was  his 
wife — the  mother  of  his  children — ^perhaps,  then,  that  other 
woman's  face  would  cease  to  haunt  him. 

And  at  this  point  in  his  self-communings,  Fay  herself  came  to 
him. 

"Bee  says  you  have  a  bad  headache,  Douglas,"  she  said 
anxiously  as  she  knelt  beside  the  sofa.  "  No — don't  rise.  Have 
you?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have,"  he  said  in  an  exhausted  kind  of 
way.  And,  indeed,  his  temples  were  throbbing  painfully.  He 
sat  up  as  he  spoke,  and  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the 
sofa. 

The  firelight  shone  full  on  his  face,  and  Fay  went  on  softly, 
"  Fm  afraid  it  must  be  very  bad,  dear.  You  look  quite  white  and 
ill.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  It  is  nothing — ^nothing  of  any  consequence." 
Then  he  added,  "  This  was  our  dance,  was  it  not  ?  Do  you  mind 
remaining  here  instead  of  dancing?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  should  like  it. 
And,  indeed,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  dance  any  more  to- 
night" 

'*  Fay,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little,"  he  said  after  a  minute. 

"Yes,  Douglas." 

But  whatever  he  had  to  say,  he  did  not  say  it  for  some  time. 
Fay  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers,  and  waited  patiently. 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  change  love  had  wrought  in  this  hitherto 
somewhat  cynical,  worldly-minded,  and  seemingly  undemonstrative 
girl.  It  is  just  such  natures  as  hers,  though,  that  fling  themselves 
abjectly  in  the  dust  before  their  idols,  heedless  of  the  inadequate 
retiu^n  they  may  get  for  their  adoration,  thankful  if  only  they 
may  bedew  the  feet  of  clay — ^which  surely  even  they  must  one 
day  see — ^with  their  kisses  and  their  tears. 

Fay  had  not  realized,  as  yet,  how  little  Douglas  had  to  give 
her  in  return  for  her  love.  He  was  not  a  demonstrative  lover, 
certainly, but  his — she  argued  against  her  heart —was  not  a  demon- 
strative nature.  She  did  not  know,  you  see,  that  all  men  are 
demonstrative  at  one  period,  at  least,  of  their  lives.  She  only 
knew  that  she  was  blest  beyond  all  women.  For  was  she  not 
going  to  be  his  wife  ?     And  would  he  have  asked  her  to  be  his 
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wife  if  he  had  not  loved  her  ?  Had  he  not  other  things  to  think 
of  besides  the  making  of  love  and  pretty  speeches  ?  For  at  this 
time  she  was  very  proud  of  her  talented  lover. 

With  a  sudden  passionate  impulse  she  bent  her  head,  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  hand  she  held.  Douglas  started 
violently,  for  his  thoughts  had  been  far  away;  then,  leaning 
towards  her,  he  drew  her  gently  within  his  arm.  She  quivered 
with  joy  at  the  unwonted  caress,  and  let  her  head  droop  lower — 
lower — until  it  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  love  you !     I  love  you ! "  she  murmured. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  little  Fay,  that  you  love  me  more  than  I 
deserve,"  he  made  answer  somewhat  sadly. 

She  did  not  speak — only  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  so  full  of 
love  and  trust  that  his  heart  smote  him  with  a  keen  sense  of  his 
own  unresponsiveness.  He  smoothed  back  her  hair  with  a  light 
uncaressing  touch,  and  he  still  kept  his  arm  round  her.  He  did  not 
kiss  her.  He  had  never  kissed  her,  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
cold  touch  of  his  lips  on  the  night  he  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him.     And  over  this  defection  she  had  often  wondered. 

"  Fay,"  he  said  abruptly,  almost  nervously — "  we  are  going  to 
spend  our  lives  together — together  until  death  shall  part  us.  I 
want  to  tell  you — to  warn  you.  Don't  expect  too  much  of  me. 
I — I  am  not  a  very  good-tempered  fellow,  t'm  afraid.  Tm  not  a 
particularly  good  fellow — in  any  way ;  not  in  the  least  the  kind 
of  fellow  you  think  I  am.  There  will  be  days  probably  when  I 
shall  be  unreasonable  and  gloomy,  and  very  likely  cold  and  un- 
loving. Don't  be  disappointed — don't  be  vexed — ^when  these 
days  come.    Just — let  me  alone.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  smile  creeping  round  her  mouth — "  I 
understand.  You  mean  that  ^ome  days  you  will  feel  that  you 
can't  be  bothered  with  me.  But  that  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
marrying  an  author,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  added,with  a  half-sigh.  "  One 
must  come  second." 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  then  Fay  said  quite  suddenly,  but 
with  an  unwonted  shyness  in  her  voice, 

"  Douglas,  why  do  you  never^ — kiss  me  ?  " 

A  quick  displeased  frown  contracted  his  forehead.  Her 
words  jarred  upon  him,  and  dispelled  the  faint  tenderness  that 
had  arisen  in  his  heart  for  her. 

"  Have  I  indeed  been  so  remiss  ?  "  he  said  coldly.     "  That  is 
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easily  remedied."     And  as  he  spoke  he  brushed  her  cheek  h'ghtly 
with  his  moustache. 

So  light  and  chill  was  this  caress,  indeed,  that  Fay  passionately 
wished  her  impulsive  words  unspoken.  Her  face  flushed  pain- 
fully, and  she  stammered  in  dire  confusion, 

"Forget  that  I  said  that,  Douglas.  I — I  don't  know  why  I 
did.     It  was  only  silliness." 

Douglas  did  not  say  anything — simply  because  nothing  suitable 
occurred  to  him  to  say.  He  was  not  a  man  of  ready  speech  at 
any  time.  And  shortly  afterwards  Fay  left  him  and  went  up  to 
her  room,  where  she  cried  herself  into  such  a  pitiable  object  that 
her  going  downstairs  again  that  night  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question. 

The  first  cold  breath  of  a  vague  disappointment  had  touched 
her.  A  little— a  very  little — of  the  bloom  had  been  brushed  off 
her  perfect  bliss.  But  what  will  you  ?  In  this  world  we  must 
learn  to  enjoy  our  happiness,  as  well  as  our  plums,  with  the  bloom 
off.  It  doesn't  materially  affect  the  taste,  you  know.  And  yet — 
mUst  we  wait  for  Paradise  before  we  see  any  perfect  thing  of 
which  the  perfection  does  not  fade  as  we  touch  it  ?     I  suppose  we 

must 

«  «  •  «  « 

"  I  always  feel  so  warmish  after  a  dance,"  yawned  Bee  late  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  as  she  flung  her  book  upon 
the  hearthrug  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  her  hands 
behind  her  head. 

"  That's  because  you  dance,"  observed  Miss  Leyden  briskly. 
"  You  shouldn't  dance.  Then  you'd  be  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  next 
day." 

She  herself,  by  the  way,  never,  or  hardly  ever,  danced  at  all, 
but  deliberately  "  sat  out,"  with  carefully  selected  partners,  all 
through  her  programme. 

•*  Well,  but  what  does  one  go  to  a  dance  for,"  objected  Bee 
lazily,  "  if  not  to  dance  ?  " 

"  One  goes  to  a  dance  to  make  havoc  in  the  heart  of  one's 
enemy — man  /"  said  the  other,  makingflrnaughty  little  face.  "  At 
least  /do.  And  I  find  I  can  do  it  better  by  'sitting  out'  than 
by  dancing.  It's  all  very  well  for  beauties  to  fly  about  the  room 
until  every  grain  of  powder  is  off  their  faces,  and  every  bit  of 
curl  out    of   their  fringe.     They  remain  beauties,  in  whatever 
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guise.  But  I,  minus  powder  and  curls,  airi  a  diabolical  fright,  and 
I  have  the  sense  to  know  it.  So  there  you  are,  you  know.  I 
never  do  more  than  one  dance — a  waltz.  It's  a  fixed  principle 
with  me — all  my  men  know  it ;  and  if  the  new  ones  don't,  they 
get  to  know  it,"  she  concluded  saucily. 

"  And  who  was  the  favoured  recipient  of  your  one  waltz  last 
night  ?  "  inquired  Bee,  regarding  the  speaker  curiously. 

"Let  me  see.  Oh,  your  young  man,  Sir  Cyril.  He  isn't 
brilliant — you'll  forgive  me  saying  that,  won't  you  ? — but  he  can 
waltz.  I  sat  out  two  dances  with  the  young  man  who  writes," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  Mr. — Mr.  Conrath.  He  is  rather  nice, 
you  know,  and  doesn't  at  all  try  to  do  the  superior  literaiy  swell. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  put  me  in  his  next  book.  I  wonder  if  he 
will!" 

"  No,  I'm  quite  sure  he  won't,"  said  Fay  Dinwoodie  rather 
sharply. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  cosy  oaken  recess  at  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  shading  her  face  from  the  glow  of  the  fire  with  a  screen 
of  peacock's  feathers. 

They  were  all  in  the  morning-room — all  the  women,  I  mean. 
The  men  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Miss  Leyden 
turned  towards  Fay  with  a  rippling  little  laugh  and  said : 

"  I  didn't  see  you.  Miss  Dinwoodie,  in  that  secluded  comer,  (I 
love  these  corners  so  ;  don't  you  ?)  You  and  Mr.  Conrath  are 
going  to  be  married,  are  you  not  ? "  she  added,  with  a  contem- 
plative air.  "  Good  gracious !  what  a  blush  !  It's  years  since  I 
blushed  like  that." 

Fay  did  not  answer.  Her  blush  soon  faded  and  gave  place  to 
her  former  unbecoming  pallor.  She  was  looking  tired 'and 
heavy-eyed  to-day,  as  if  her  night's  sleep  had  not  refreshed  her — 
which,  indeed,  it  had  not. 

A  tall,  lackadaisical-looking  young  woman  here  separated  her- 
self from  a  small  group  near  the  window  and  approached  the 
fire. 

"  I  think  it's  so  interesting  being  in  the  house  with  two  newly 
engaged  couples,"  glancing  sentimentally  from  Bee  to  Fay. 
"  How  happy  you  must  both  be !  I  was  once  engaged  myself, 
you  know,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh — "  so  of  course  I  know  all 
about  it." 

*  Once  I "  echoed  the  irrepressible  Miss  Leyden,  raising  her  well- 
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marked  eyebrows.  "  It  takes  more  than  once,  I  can  tell  you,  to 
know  all  about  it.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  know  all  about  it — and 
I've  been  engaged  more  times  than  I  can  remember." 

Bee  picked  up  her  book  again  and  smoothed  out  the  leaves, 
her  lip  curling  scornfully  the  while.  Her  hostess  laughed.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  women  who  liked  Miss  Leyden,  and  always 
maintained  that  she  was  the  kindest-hearted  little  woman  in  the 
^vorld — ^where  the  matter  of  breaking  men's  hearts  was  not 
concerned. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  few  of  the  men  entered — 
among  them  Douglas,  who  seated  himself  beside  Fay  in  the 
gathering  darkness. 

"  Fenwicke  and  I  are  leaving  to-night,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"by  the  6.50.  We  have  had  rather  bad  news  from  those  mines  I 
told  you  of,  and  Max  thinks  we  ought  to  be  there." 

"  To-night ! "  she  said,  with  keen  disappointment  in  her  tone. 
"  Oh,  Douglas,  must  you  go  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death,"  he  said,  laughing  a 
little ;  "  but  I  think  I'd  better  go.  I  intended  leaving  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after,  you  know,"  he  added  carelessly,  "  so  it  won't 
make  much  difference." 

Fay  gazed  at  the  fire,  which  she  saw  through  a  misty  veil  of 
tears. 

"  Shall  you  write  to  me  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  Not  that  I  shall  have  much  to  write 
about.  There  isn't  much  going  on  down  there  that  would  interest 
you."  Then  in  an  altered  tone  he  went  on,  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  averted  face  in  the  semi-darkness,  "  Why,  you 
foolish  girl,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  will  see  me  again  very 
soon." 

But  Fay  did  not  answer. 

Douglas  and  Fenwicke  left  that  night,  the  latter  evidently  in 
the  lowest  spirits,  the  reason  for  which  I  shall  explain  later. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Bee,"  observed  Cyril  as  he  bade  that  young 
lady  good-night  some  hours  later — "  Conrath  is  going  to  make  a 
regular  fool  of  himself  over  those  mines  of  Fenwicke's.  As  an 
engaged  man  he  has  no  right  to  throw  away  the  little  money  he 
has  in  such  tomfoolery." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  tomfoolery  ?  "  returned  Bee  hotly. 
"He  and  Mr.  Fenwicke  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  think  it  must 
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be  a  splendid  mine.  .  If  Douglas  thinks  he  can  make  more  money 
by  spending  some,  I  think  he  is  quite  right." 

"  Pooh  !  Nonsense ! "  said  Cyril  contemptuously  "  What  can 
you  possibly  know  of  such  things  ?  As  likely  as  not  there  is  no 
mine  at  all." 

Whereupon  Bee,  who  was  feeling  inexplicably  cross  and  deso- 
late, flew  into  a  passion  (Fm  afraid  she  was  still  s6mething  of  a 
vixen  !)  and  showed  herself  in  all  respects  quite  prepared  for  a 
violent  quarrel. 

But  Cyril  was  rather  a  difficult  person  to  quarrel  with.  He 
watched  her  angry  little  face  for  some  time  in  silence,  then  ob- 
served tranquilly : — 

"  Our  friends  Conrath  and  Fenwicke  would  be  flattered,  would 
they  not,  if  they  knew  the  storm  their  mining  operations  have 
raised  ?  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  child.  You  will  be  an  old  woman 
at  thirty  if  you  exhaust  all  your  emotions  as  you  do  your — er — 
temper.  You  needn't  try  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with  me,  you  know. 
I  couldn't  quarrel  with  you  to-night  if  I  tried  my  level  best." 

"  No — that's  just  it ! "  burst  out  Bee  passionately.  "One  might 
as  well  try  to  make  an  impression  on  a  piece  of  india-rubber." 

"  Well,  india-rubber  has  its  good  qualities,"  was  the  imperturb- 
able reply.  "  It  would  never  do  if  we  were  both  firebrands.  We 
should  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  no  time.  Come,  look  your  own 
sweet  little  self,  and  say  good-night  to  me  prettily." 

He  took  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her  laughingly 
towards  him. 

And  she,  with  a  repentant  sense  of  her  own  unwarrantable 

"crossness,"  submitted  with  a  resigned  little  sigh,  and  allowed 

herself  to  be  said  good-night  to  as  her  lover  would — and  that 

ceremony  took  some  time. 

*  «  «  •  • 

Matters  at  Poldornalupe  were  looking  sufficiently  serious. 
Some  accident  had  occurred  (the  nature  of  which  I  forget), 
necessitating  some  rather  costly  repairs.  And  worse  still,  the 
lode  on  which  the  mine's  owners  had  built  so  many  aerial  castles 
had  disappeared,  leaving  "  not  a  trace  behind."  Add  to  this  blank 
prospect  the  fact  that  there  were  symptoms  of  discontent  among 
the  miners,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  really  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  Fenwicke's  temper  being  less  sweet  than  usual. 

Dinner —  if  I  may  dignify  by  that  name  the  singular  meal  which 
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Mrs.  Potts  placed  before  our  friends — passed  in  comparative 
silence.  Then,  when  Fenwicke  had  partially  relieved  his  feelings 
by  some  exceedingly  powerful  remarks  to  the  above-mentioned 
worthy  female,  he  lit  his  pipe,  crossed  his  legs,  and  relapsed  into 
noiseless  gloom. 

Conrath  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  formulating  his 
ideas  as  to  some  abstruse  subject  on  which  he  had  an  article  due 
for  one  of  the  magazines  on  the  following  day. 

When  some  time  had  elapsed,  Fenwicke's  pent-up  feelings 
found  relief  in  speech. 

"  Of  all  dangerous,  undependable,  deceitful  creatures  on  this 
earth,  commend  me  to  women !  '*  he  broke  out  suddenly  and 
savagely.  "There's  no  understanding  them — no  finding  them 
out  They  are  a  mass  of  lies  and  deception  from  head  to  foot, 
and  their  sole  mission  is  to  send  men  to  the  devil ! "  And  the 
speaker  dashed  his  pipe  upon  the  ground,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

Douglas  paused  in  his  promenade,  and  regarded  his  friend  with 
pardonable  amazement. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  with  a  suspicion  of  unwilling 
laughter  in  his  voice,  "  this  is  an  entirely  new  line  for  you  !  I 
thought  you  rose  superior  to  feminine  blandishments  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  other  indignantly,  "  I  daresay.  Do 
you  think  I  don't  hear  you  laughing?  Of  course  it's  comic — 
awfully  comiC' — to  think  of  Max  Fenwicke  being  in  love  with  a 
woman.    But  it's  true,  for  all  that" 

Douglas  sat  down,  and  struck  a  match,  for  his  pipe  had  gone  out. 
He  knew  he  should  hear  the  whole  of  Fenwicke's  grievance 
presently,  so  he  only  said : 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  old  man  ;  at  least,  I'm  sorry  you're  so  cut  up 
about  it.     But — er — is  the  case  quite  hopeless  ?  " 

The  person  addressed  made  an  impatient  movement,  signifying 
that  the  case  was  quite  hopeless,  then  raised  his  head,  stood  up, 
and  kicked  an  obtrusive  piece  of  coal  which  overhung  the  grate. 

"  I  swore — ^years  ago — that  I  would  never  put  myself  in  any 
woman's  power  again,"  he  observed  gloomily.  "  I  had  a  lesson 
then  enough  to  last  any  man  his  lifetime.  Shows  what  an 
infernal  fool  I  must  be." 

"  Is  it— er — Miss  Leyden  ?  "  inquired  Douglas. 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  Miss  Leyden— cursed  little  flirt,"  was  the  savage 
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answer.  "  I  could  have  sworn  she  cared  for  me.  And  when  I — 
er — spoke  to  her  this  afternoon,  Til  be  hanged  if  she  didn't  tell 
me  she's  engaged  to  one  of  these  baboons  from  Windsor  1 "  And 
the  speaker  cast  himself  into  his  chair  again. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  fearful  flirt,"  observed  Douglas,  recalling 
certain  looks  and  speeches  during  the  two  dances  he  had  sat  out 
with  the  young  lady  in  question  on  the  previous  evening.  "  She's 
not  worthy  of  you,  old  fellow.     Forget  about  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay — that's  so  easy,  isn't  it  ?  "  returned  the  other 
sarcastically.  "  Suppose  I  told  you  to  forget  about  Fay  Din- 
woodie  ?    You'd  do  it,  I  suppose — like  a  shot  ?  " 

Douglas  smiled  somewhat  grimly. 

"  However,"  continued  Fenwicke,  picking  up  his  pipe,  which 
fortunately  proved  to  be  uninjured,  and  looking  about  for  a  match, 
"  I  feel  better  now  I've  told  you  about  it.  And  after  all,  I've  an 
idea  she  would  have  led  me  an  awful  life.  They  always  do.  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  it  so,  old  chap.  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my 
life  as  when  you  told  me  you  were  engaged." 

Douglas  was  silent. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  repent  it,  you  know,"  resumed  Fenwicke, 
squaring  his  shoulders,  and  plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 
"  Most  fellows  do." 

The  other  smiled  slightly. 

"Aren't  you  going  a  little  on  the  line  of  the  fox  who  lost  his 
tail  ?  "  he  said,  leaning  forward  to  fill  his  pipe  anew. 

"  Ah,  well — perhaps,"  was  the  somewhat  rueful  answer.  "  How- 
ever— a  truce  to  women  and  their  devilries  for  the  present.  Look 
here,  Conrath,  we  must  try  and  raise  some  more  money.  I  had 
no  idea  that  mining  was  so  confoundedly  expensive.  It  swallows 
up  coin  like  very  deuce." 

"  But  if  the  lode  has  disappeared,"  said  Douglas  (who  had  only 
a  vague  idea  as  to  what  a  lode  might  be),  "  do  you  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  on  ?  " 

"Of  course  it's  worth  while,"  exclaimed  Fenwicke  irritably. 
"As  Dempster  says,  it's  only  a  'fault'  We'll  find  it  again. 
Good  Heavens,  man,  you  wouldn't  have  us  abandon  the  thing 
now,  after  all  we've  spent  on  it?  I'm  confident  there's  a  fortune 
before  us,  if  we  only  persevere." 

"  I  shalt  be  able  to  put  in  something  by-and-bye,"  observed 
Douglas,  after  a  pause — "  when  I  get  my  new  book  finished.    I'm 
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to  have  a  pretty  fair  sum  for  it  But  I  can't  do  anything  in  the 
meantime.  By  the  way,  Debenham  might.  He's  come  into  some 
money,  and  wants  to  invest  part  of  it" 

"  By  Jove  ! — does  he,  though ! "  exclaimed  Fenwicke  excitedly. 
*^Then  I'll  tell  you  what — we'll  wire  him  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing to  come  down.  I  remember  meeting  him  once  or  twice.  A 
quiet,  decent  kind  of  fellow — knows  something  of  mining,  too,  if 
I  remember  rightly." 

Accordingly  a  telegram  was  despatched  on  the  following  morn- 
ing to  Debenham,  who  joined  our  friends  at  Poldornalupe  a  couple 
of  days  later. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  on  inspection  he  shared  Fen- 
wicke's  opinion  regarding  the  mine.  If  he  was  Sot  as  enthusiastic, 
he  was  at  least  as  sanguine — as  he  showed  by  agreeing  to  pay  for 
the  working  thereof  for  the  next  six  months,  stipulating,  however, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  thing  turning  out  a  success,  a  third  of  the 
profits  was  to  be  his. 

To  those  who  knew  him  well  there  was  a  subtle  but  unmis- 
takable change  in  Ralph  Debenham.  He  was  quiet  and  languid 
as  of  old  ;  but  his  eyes  had  lost  their  hopeless  look,  and  he  had 
altogether  the  air  of  one  from  whose  shoulders  a  well-nigh 
intolerable  burden  had  fallen. 

In  the  evening,  while  Max  was  busy  with  some  intricate  calcu- 
lations, Debenham  said  suddenly : 

"Come  out  for  a  turn,  Conrath.  There's  a  splendid  moon, 
and — I  want  a  walk." 

They  went  out  together,  crossed  the  weed-grown  carriage- 
drive,  and  took  a  short  cut  through  a  turnip  field  to  the  road, 
which  the  moon  had  whitened  into  a  glorious  track  of  silver, 
flanked  by  the  thick  darkness  of  the  hedges.  It  was  somewhat 
frosty,  and  their  footsteps  rang  sharply  through  the  moonlit 
silence.  Neither  spoke  for  some  time ;  then  Debenham  said  in 
a  slow,  deliberate  kind  of  way — 

"  I  have  had  news — since  I  saw  you  last.  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
occur  to  you  to  imagine  what  it  is.  So  I  shall  tell  you.  It  is  about 
my — wife.    She  is — dead." 

Douglas  turned  quickly,  and  looked  at  him  without  speaking. 

Debenham  smiled,  a  curious  still  smile. 

"  You  are  not  quite  sure  whether  you  ought  to  congratulate  me 
or  not?  "he  said.  "Well— you  may.  Her  death  is  a  matter  of  deep 
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thankfulness  to  me.  Not  even  when  I  saw  her  lying  stiff  and 
cold  in  her  coffin  did  the  slightest  feeling  of  tenderness  revive  in 
my  heart  for  her.     And  yet,  poor  girl,  I  loved  her — once." 

"  It  has  been  hard  lines  for  you,"  said  Douglas  when  they  had 
walked  some  little  way  in  silence. 

"  Ay,  it  has  been  hard,"  answered  Debenham  in  an  almost 
passionate  underbreath — "  bitterly,  cruelly  hard.  But,  thank  God, 
it  is  over — like  an  evil  dream.  And  so  let  it  rest."  Then  he 
added  in  an  altered  voice,  "  But  about  yourself,  Douglas.  Some 
one  told  me  you  were  engaged  to  be  married.    Is  it  true  ?  " 

"Yes,"  the  other  made  answer  after  a  pause — "it  is  true 
enough." 

His  companion  looked  at  him  attentively  for  a  second  or  two. 

"  Is  it— to  little  Bee  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No— it  is  not  to  little  Bee." 

"  Do  you  know — Pm  very  much  surprised,"  continued  Deben- 
ham slowly. 

"Are  you?    Why?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  got  it  into 
my  head  somehow  that  you  cared  for  her,  and — well,  it  just 
shows  how  one  may  be  mistaken." 

"Yes,  it  just  shows,"  replied  Douglas  somewhat  grimly. 
"  Miss  Adeane  has  been  consecrated  to  Northburgh,  so  to  speak, 
for  some  time.  They  are  now  definitely  engaged,  and  are  to  be 
married  early  next  year,  I  believe.  As  for  me — I  am  going  to 
marry  Fay  Dinwoodie.  At  least,  I  am  going  to  marry  her  when 
her  mother  considers  that  I  can  afford  to  do  so.  In  the  mean- 
time— we  are  engaged." 

Debenham  did  not  answer.  There  was  a  curiously  rigid  look 
on  his  face,  and  as  he  removed  his  cigar  from  his  lips  his  hand 
shook  visibly. 

Presently  Douglas  spoke  again. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  congratulate  me?"  he  said  in  an 
expressionless  voice. 

The  other  started. 

"  Of  course  I  congratulate  you,"  he  answered.  "  I  hope  you 
will  both — be  very  happy." 

"Some  of  these  days  I  hope  to  congratulate  you,"  said 
Douglas,  after  rather  a  long  silence.  "You  told  me  once — 
do  you  remember  ? — that  there  was  a  woman  you  were  fond  of 
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— a  woman  you  would  have  married  if  you  had  been  free.  I 
hope  that — er— that  it  will  be  all  right  now." 

Debenham  shivered  slightly,  and  threw  away  his  cigar. 

**  Oh  no,"  he  said  very  quietly.    "  That  is  all  over." 

The  words  fell  with  a  somewhat  dreary  sound  on  the  stillness. 
Douglas  could  find  no  other  words  to  answer  them. 

"  It  is  chilly,"  said  Debenham  after  a  few  silent  minutes  had 
passed.     "  Shall  we  turn  back  ?  " 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  without  speaking  a  single 
word.  Debenham,  indeed,  was  strangely  silent  all  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

But  then  he  was  never  a  talkative  fellow. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN   WHICH  BEE   IS  IMPRUDENT. 

"  Faithful  she  is,  but  she  forsakes  ; 
And  fond,  yet  endless  woe  she  makes  ; 
And  fair,  but  with  this  curse  she's  crossed, 
To  know  her  not  till  she  is  lost ! '' 

George  Meredith. 

''He  smiled  as  men  smile  when  they  will  not  speak 
Because  of  something  bitter  in  the  thought." 

£.  B.  Browning. 

An  undesirable  contingency  at  an  indefinite  distance  never  holds 
such  vivid  possibilities  of  unpleasantness  as  a  similar  contingency 
which  a  comparatively  few  to-morrows  will  certainly  turn  into  a 
contingency  of  to-day.  There  are  so  many  Micawberish 
"  perhapses  "  lying  between. 

Thus  Bee  had  hitherto  looked  upon  her  marriage  as  an  event 
which  was  as  yet  too  far  in  the  future  to  be  an  actively  dis- 
agreeable prospect,  though  a  steadily  nearing  one.  Some  of  us 
may  have  felt  the  same  in  contemplating  death,  old  age,  or 
imminent  bankruptcy. 

But  it  so  happened  that  Cyril — who,  after  the  manner  of  his 
unhappy  sex,  no  sooner  got  what  he  asked  for  than  he  straight- 
way felt  entitled  to  ask  for  as  much  again — now  began  to  chafe  at 
what  he  justly  felt  was  an  unnecessary  delay,  and  pressed  Bee 
to  consent  to  their  marriage  in  the  early  summer.  And  in  this 
old  Chandleur  fully  concurred. 
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"  ril  have  no  shilly-shallying,"  the  latter  had  said  to  Bee  only 
two  days  ago.  "  The  fellow  wants  to  be  married  soon — and  very 
natural,  too.  And  marry  him  you  shall,  my  girl — or  maybe  he'll 
be  crying  off  altogether.  And  that'll  be  a  nice  tale  for  your 
friends — that  your  fine  lover's  jilted  you.  You  take  your  chance 
when  you  have  it.  No  other  young  sprig  of  aristocracy  '11  want 
to  marry  you — ril  go  bail." 

Bee  bit  her  tongue  until  it  bled  that  she  might  not  speak  the 
hot,  furious  words  that  rushed  to  her  lips.  Her  grandfather  had 
been  strangely,  moody  and  irritable  of  late.  He  seemed  to  be 
relapsing  into  even  more  than  his  old  coarseness  of  speech  and 
action,  and  on  several  occasions  had  given  way  to  such  terrible 
fits  of  passion — especially  when  his  potations  had  been  somewhat 
deeper  than  usual — that  neither  his  wife  nor  Bee  had  dared  to 
cross  him  in  any  way  whatever. 

Bee  sat  late  in  her  room  that  night — thinking. 

"  Why  do  I  shrink  so  from  marrying  Cyril  ?  "  she  asked  herself 
over  and  over  again.  "  It  is  so  different  with  Fay.  She  says  she 
would  marry  Douglas  to-morrow  if  he  wished  it.  And  I  suppose 
that  is  how  one  ought  to  feel." 

She  rose  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  for  a  long,  long 
time — until  she  heard  the  clocks  strike  three.  Then  all  at  once 
she  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  her  hands  clasped  hard  and  tightly 
on  her  lap. 

"  I  don't  love  him,"  she  whispered  under  her  breath — "  I  don't 
love  him.  And  I  should  never  come  to  love  him — never!  Not 
in  that  way.  I  like  him — I  like  him  very  much.  But  if  I  married 
him — I  should  hate  him.  Ah !  what  shall  I  do  ?  If  I  had  only 
some  one  to  advise  me — to  tell  me  what  to  do ! "  And  the  poor 
girl  broke  into  bitter,  silent  weeping. 

Next  morning,  when  Cyril  paid  his  almost  daily  visit,  he  found 
her  so  heavy-eyed  and  wretched-looking,  that  he  almost  drove  her 
mad  by  his  affectionate  anxiety.  For  the  apparently  cold- 
hearted  Cyril  could  be  very  tender  and  affectionate  upon  occasion, 
and  his  unwilling  little  bride-to-be  had  wound  herself  very 
tightly  round  his  heart,  or  his  fancy,  or  his  passions — or  perhaps 
all  three. 

"  My  dear  girl — you  are  ill,"  he  said  in  a  deeply  concerned 
voice.  "You  ought  to  have  a  thorough  change — instead  of 
looking  forward  to  a  fatiguing  London  season^    I  can't  have  you 
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looking  like  that  Be  a  dear  sensible  little  woman,  now,  and  let 
us  be  married  quietly  out  of  hand — ^say  in  a  fortnight ;  and  then 
I  can  carry  you  off  to  some  quiet  place  on  the  Continent,  or 
anywhere  you  like,  and " 

But  she  interrupted  him  by  an  almost  hysterical  passion  of 
sobs,  which  dismayed  and  alarmed  him  so  much  that  for  some 
time  he  thought  ofnothing  but  soothing  her,  totally  ignoring  her 
tearful  assurances  that  she  was  quite  well,  and  didn't  want  any 
change,  and  that  she  was  very,  very  unhappy,  and  didn't  want  to 
be  married  at  all. 

To  all  this  Cyril  only  murmured  a  few  loving  words  now 
and  then — stroking  her  hair  the  while  with  exasperating 
tenderness.  To  poor  Bee  this  was  far  worse  than  any  other  mode 
of  procedure  would  have  been.  It  seemed  as  if  an  invisible  net 
were  closing  round  her — a  net  which  she  could  not  break  away 
from,  for  its  meshes  were  hard  and  strong  as  steel.  And  when 
Cyril  at  last  rose  to  go — he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gently  but 
deliberately  kissed  her  mouth.  Somehow  she  felt  too  weak  and 
too  miserable  to  resist  him.    That  kiss  seemed  to  knit  the  meshes 

nearer  and  closer  still. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Conrath  got  home  that  night  in  a  somewhat  depressed  mood. 
He  had  again  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Poldornalupe,  and  had 
left  Fenwicke  there,  full  of  hope,  and  enthusiasm,  and  plans. 
Conrath  himself  was  worried  about  one  or  two  things — amongst 
others  his  book,  which  had  suddenly  come  to  a  standstill,  owing 
to  the  author's  discontent  with  what  he  had  already  written.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  done ;  but  he  was 
out  of  sorts,  had  been  working  too  hard,  and  was  in  consequence 
inclined  to  look  upon  everything  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  For  very 
little  he  would  have  pitched  the  whole  MS.  into  the  fire— ignoring 
the  fact  that  he  had  promised  his  publishers  it  should  be  in  their 
hands  within  the  next  fortnight. 

When  he  entered  his  sitting-room,  he  uttered  a  quick  sharp 
exclamation  of  intense  surprise. 

For  a  slim  figure  in  a  long  fur-trimmed  cloak  rose  from  the 
hearthrug  to  meet  him — a  figure  with  a  pale  little  face,  eyes 
heavy  with  tears,  and  the  mouth  pathetically  drooping. 

It  was  Be6,  of  course.     I  need  hardly  tell  you  that. 

As  Douglas  closed  the  door,  and  advanced  hastily  into  the 
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room,  she  ran  towards  him,  and  threw  herself  almost  into  his 
arms. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Bee — has  anything  happened  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
anxiously. 

"  No,  no — nothing,"  she  said  in  a  sobbing,  breathless  kind  of 
way.    "  At  least — nothing  new." 

He  placed  her  gently  in  a  chair  near  the  fire,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  looking  down  at  her  for  a  second  or  two 
without  speaking.  It  seemed  so  sweet,  so  natural,  to  see  her 
sitting  there — the  firelight  and  lamplight  flashing  on  her  bright, 
piled-up  hair,  her  dear  little  face  upturned  to  his  with  tear- 
dimmed  trusting  eyes,  from  which  the  child-look  he  knew  so  well 
had  never  faded. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here.  Bee  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  agitated 

voice.     "  Do  you  not  know  how  late  it  is  ?     What  on  earth " 

He  stopped. 

Her  lip  quivered ;  two  large  tears  gathered  on  her  lashes,  and 
fell  on  the  smart  evening-gown  her  cloak  only  partially  con- 
cealed. 

"  You  are  in  some  trouble,  Bee,"  Douglas  said,  bending  over 
her,  and  making  a  wild  effort  to  speak  calmly.  "  What  is  it  ? 
Surely  something  has  happened  ?  " 

"  I  am  very,  very  unhappy,"  she  said  miserably.  "  And  I  could 
think  of  no  one  but  you  to  help  me — to  advise  me." 

"  But  your  lover — your  future  husband — can  he  not  advise 
you  ? "  he  answered  coldly.  "  And  do  you  think.  Bee,  that  he 
will  like  your  coming  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  what  he  likes  ! "  she  exclaimed  passionately. 

"  Ah,  you  have  had  some  quarrel  with  him,  then  ?  Is  that  it  ? 
But,  my  dear  child,  why  come  to  me  ?  Don't  you  know  that  it 
is  not — that  it  is  not "     He  broke  off  impatiently. 

Why  should  he  explain  to  her  innocent  mind  what  a  terrible 
breach  of  les  convenances  this  visit  was?  Why  should  he 
enlighten  her  as  to  what  a  cruel,  cold-hearted  world  would  say  to 
it  ?  She  knew  no  harm  in  it,  bless  her !  Was  it  not  natural 
that  she  should  come  to  him  if  she  were  in  trouble,  as  she  used 
to  do  long,  long  ago  ?  Did  it  not  show  that  the  memory  of  their 
childish  companionship  was  strong  upon  her  still  ? 

But  she  had  seen  the  cloud  on  his  brow  as  he  spoke,  and  noted 
the  vexed  compression  of  his  lips. 
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"  Ah,  Douglas !  "  she  said  reproachfully,  "  whom  should  I  come 
to,  if  not  to  you  ?  But  if  it  displeases  you — if  you  have  other 
things  to  think  of  than  me  and  my — my  insignificant  troubles, 
then  of  course  I  can  go.  I — I  don't  want  to  be  a  trouble  to 
you  "  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  her  cloak  round  her  with 
hands  that  trembled. 

"  Bee — you  are  unjust,"  he  said  gently,  laying  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  making  her  face  him.  "  You  know  very  well  that 
nothing  concerning  you  is  ever  a  trouble  to  me.  But,  my  dear, 
do  you  not  understand  that — ^that  it  is  different  now  from  the 
old  days  when  we  were  children  ?  You  must  know  that,  Bee,"  he 
continued  very  earnestly.  "  You  must  know,  too,  that — that  it  is 
not  considered  the  thing  for  young  ladies  to  visit  men  in  their 
lodgings  at  night.    Good  Heavens  !  what  am  I  saying  to  you — 

you  pretty  innocent  child "  He  broke  off  suddenly,  beginning 

to  pace  the  room  with  quick  uneven  steps. 

"  But,  Douglas  " — remonstrated  Bee,  regarding  him  with  wide- 
open,  startled  ^yos,  and  a  considerably  heightened  colour,  "  of 
course  I  should  never  dream  of  going  to  any  one  else — not  even 
Cyril,"  blushing  more  deeply  still.  "  But  you — ^you  are  quite 
different  Why,  you  are  my  dear  old  brother — ^at  least  the  only 
brother  I  ever  knew." 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  he  returned,  his  face  pale  and  very  stern. 
"  You  know — every  one  knows — that  I  am  not  your  brother." 

Bee  began  to  be  a  little  frightened  at  the  nature  of  the  escapade 
she  had  committed. 

"  I  see,"  she  said  after  a  pause.    "  I  see.    People  might — might 

wonder.     And "  She  stopped,  her  face  crimson.    "  I — I  won't 

come  again,  Douglas,"  she  added,  looking  down  nervously  at  the 
carpet  "  But — as  I  am  here — will  you  not  let  me  tell  you  how 
wretched  I  am  ?  No,  don't  say  I  must  go — not  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Ah,  Douglas — be  a  brother  to  me  just  for  to-night,  and 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do."  And  she  began  to  sob  broken- 
heartedly. 

Her  sobs  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

"  Don't  1 "  he  said  somewhat  unsteadily.  "  Don't  cry.  Tell  me 
your  trouble — ^and  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  I  will.  Have  you 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Cyril?  Or  have  you  broken  off  your  engage- 
ment and  then  repented,  my  impulsive  little  Bee  ?  Or  " — frown- 
ing—" has  he  been  unkind  to  you  ?  " 
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"  Oh  no,  no,"  she  made  answer  wearily.  "  He  is  kindness  itself — 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  never  dream  of  quarrelling  with  me.  As 
for  my  engagement  being  broken  off— I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it 
were ! "  she  concluded  passionately. 

"  You — you  do  not  love  him,  then  ?  "  he  said,  speaking  with  a 
calmness  he  was  far  from  feeling.  "  You  were  mistaken  in 
thinking  you  cared  for  him.   It  is  a  little  hard  on  him — is  it  not  ?  " 

"  But,  Douglas,  I  told  him  at  Haricott  Hall  that  I  was  afraid  I 
did  not  love  him  enough.  And  he — he  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
He  said  that  I  should  come  to  love  him — afterwards." 

"  And— you  did  not  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  want  to  w^at^ him," sobbed  the  poor  child.  "And 
I  don't  want  to  marry  him  now.  And  he — he  wants  me  to  marry 
him  quite  soon.  He  spoke  of  a  fortnight !  Think  of  it,  Douglas 
— a  fortnight !  And  grandfather  is  so  cruel — ^he  says  I  must. 
Oh,  I  wish — how  I  wish — that  mammy  had  lived  1 " 

"  I  wish  to  God  she  had,"  said  Douglas  brokenly. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  little  while.  The  fire  breathed 
softly.  The  subdued  roar  of  the  streets  reached  them  as  sounds 
in  a  dream.     Bee*s  sobs  had  ceased. 

Douglas  was  struggling  with  a  mad  ungovernable  desire  to  take 
the  forlorn-looking  little  creature  in  his  arms — forgetting  the 
bonds  that  held  him — to  kiss  away  her  tears,  to  whisper  that  his 
love  for  her  was  none  of  a  brother's,  but  far,  far  nearer  and 
dearer,  and  more  tender.  His  little  girl !  How  could  he  bear  to 
see  her  tears — her  sad  childish  eyes  ?  He  shut  his  teeth  hard  on 
his  under-lip.  What  vision  was  this  he  saw  in  the  flickering  fire- 
light? A  vision  that  held  his  heart  and  senses  like  a  spell. 
He  and  she  together  in  some  cosy  unpretentious  home,  bearing 
all  adverse  times  bravely  and  cheerily  because  of  their  love  for 
each  other.  He  and  she  together  slowly  climbing  the  path  to 
fame  and  perhaps  to  fortune.  How  she  would  help  him  !  how 
she  would  inspire  him !  He  and  she  together,  until  death's  cold 
hand  should  part  them — ^for  a  little  while.  His  brain  seemed  to 
reel. 

Fay?  What  of  her?  She  would  console  herself,  doubtless. 
Women  of  her  type  always  did.  Honour?  Where  was  the 
honour  in  swearing  to  love  and  cherish  one  woman  with  every 
pulse  throbbing  passionate  love  for  another?  Sir  Cyril  ?  Damn 
Sir  Cyril ! 
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He  drew  a  long  shuddering  breath. 

"  Bee,"  he  said  in  a  low  trembling  voice — "  is  it — that  you  love 
some  one — else  ?  Is  that  why  you  cannot  marry  Cyril  ?  Has 
another  love  come  into  your  heart,  my  little  one  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  she  answered  impatiently.  "  I  don't  love  any  one 
— ^in  that  way.  Must  one  be  in  love  with  some  one  ?  It  is  so 
silly.  I  want  to  be  free — quite,  quite  free.  I  don't  want  to  have 
any  more  lovers  as  long  as  I  live." 

Douglas  smiled — ^a  queer  ghost  of  a  smile.  The  vision  had 
faded.     After  a  minute  he  said,  without  looking  at  her — 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  are  not  making  a  mistake.  Bee  ?  Sir 
Cyril  is  a  very  good  fellow — and  very  fond  of  you.  Of  course  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  have  you  all  to  himself  as 
soon  as  possible — especially  as  there  is  no  reason  for  delay." 

"  Then,"  said  Bee  somewhat  defiantly — "you  would  advise  me 
to  marry  a  man  I  do  not  love  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  But  I  think  you  do  love  him — 
though  you  do  not  know  it.  Take  care  what  you  are  doing,  Bee. 
Don't  break  your  lover's  heart  for  a  mere  fit  of  petulance — or 
because  you  don't  know  your  own  mind.  Men  don't — get  over 
these  things  so  easily — as  women  think." 

"  I  fancy  I  see  Cyril  breaking  his  heart,"  returned  Bee  derisively. 
"  His  is  much  too  well-regulated  a  heart  to  break— or  even  to 
crack.  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Douglas,"  she  continued,  with  a 
quick  catch  in  her  breath.  "  But  suppose  you  hadn't  cared  a  straw 
for  Fay,  and  were  driven  into  marrying  her  ?  How  then  ?  Would 
you  be  happy  ?     Would  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  that  held  what  seemed  to  Bee  an 
inexplicable  ring  of  pain — "  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be  happy." 

"  Then  how  do  you  think  I  can  be  ?  " 

"  Because,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  think  you  do  care  for  Sir  Cyril. 
And  I  think  I  know  you  better  than  most  people  do — better  even 
than  he  does." 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hand. 

"  I  don't  care  for  him  as  Fay  does  for  you,"  said  the  girl  sadly. 
"  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  this  love  that  one  reads  of  and  hears 
of,  why  shouldn't  I  wait  and  see  if  it  comes  to  me  too  ?  Why 
must  I  marry  a  man  just  because  he  and  grandfather  wish  it  ? 
You  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  Douglas.    I  thought  I  should 
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be  sure  to  get  some  comfort  and  help  from  you.  But  yoti  are  so 
apathetic — so  indifferent.  You  no  longer  care  for  me  as  you  used 
to  do.     You  might  spare  a  little  from  Fay  to  help  me,  I  think." 

"  Do  you  know  how  deep  your  words  cut,  I  wonder  ?  "  he  said, 
looking  down  at  her  with  an  expression  in  his  dark  eyes  that  she 
did  not  in  the  least  comprehend.  "  I  care  for  you  so  much  that 
it  breaks  my  heart  not  to  be  able  to  help  you.  But,  Bee,  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  no  one  can  help  you  but  yourself.  Think 
carefully  if  you  are  not  throwing  away  your  life's  happiness  for  a 
girl's  foolish  caprice.  But  if  it  is  no  caprice — if  you  really  cannot 
love  this  man — let  no  one  force  you  to  marry  him.  If  he  is  the 
man  I  believe  him  to  be,  he  himself  would  not  wish  it.  Explain 
everything  to  him ;  defy  your  grandfather,  if  need  be ;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  let  nothing — nothing  I — persuade  you  to  give  yourself 
body  and  soul  to  a  man  you  do  not  love.  Think  what  the 
marriage  tie  is — or  if  you  do  not  know,  get  some  one  to  tell  you. 
Think  how  young  you  are ;  think  of  the  long,  long  years  you 

may  have  to  spend  together "     He  sprang  from  his  chair,  and 

walked  up  and  down  the  room,  trying  to  conquer  his  supreme 
agitation. 

Then  all  at  once  he  turned  and  faced  her  again. 

"  But  why  do  you  take  me  for  your  counsellor  in  your  love 
affairs  ?  "  he  said  almost  fiercely.  "  Do  you  think  I  cannot  see 
that  all  this  is  the  outcome  of  some  petty  misunderstanding,  and 
that  you  love  him  as  well  as  your  cold  girlish  heart  knows  how  ? 
Why  make  me  judge  between  you  ?  Have  you  no  pity  ?  Do  you 
not  see  what  a  miserable,  hunted  wretch  I  am  ?  Do  you  know 
that  my  life  is  a  daily,  nightly  torture  ?  Why  do  you  come  here 
to  madden  me  with  your  voice  and  eyes,  and  the  touch  of  your 
hands  ?     To  remind  me — to  remind  me " 

He  stopped,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  horrified  at  what  he 
had  said — dreading  the  inevitable  consequences. 

But  to  Bee  the  idea  that  he  loved  her  with  a  lover's  love  was  so 
unthought  of — ^so  utterly  out  of  the  question — that  she  never 
dreamt  of  interpreting  his  words  in  that  way.  Indeed,  she 
attributed  to  them  a  very  different  meaning.  For  Fay  had  told  her 
only  the  day  before  that  Douglas  had  been  quite  jealous  of  the 
harmless  attentions  of  a  guileless  youth  called  Raymond,  who 
persisted  in  sending  her  flowers  and  music  and  other  such  inno- 
cent trifles ;  that,  in  fact,  Douglas  had  been  quite  cold  and  stiff 
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and  disagreeable  over  the  matter,  and  had  gone  down  to  Cornwall 
without  even  bidding  her  good-bye.  As  Fay  was  evidently 
intensely  unhappy,  and  in  the  very  lowest  possible  spirits,  Bee 
naturally  concluded  that  Douglas  was  in  a  similar  condition,  and 
reproached  herself  heartily  for  having  worried  him  with  her  own 
affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Douglas's  jealousy  had  existed 
only  in  Fay's  imagination,  and  he  had  gone  down  to  Poldor- 
nalupe  at  half  an  hour's  notice  in  answer  to  a  peremptory  wire  from 
Fenwicke.  But,  of  course.  Bee  could  not  know  this.  She  knelt 
down  beside  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Dear  Douglas,  forgive  me,"  she  said  in  her  sweet  vibrating 
voice.  "  I  might  have  known  that  you  were  depressed  and  un- 
happy just  now.    You  are  vexed  about — about  Fay,  are  you  not  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment ;  then  he  laughed — a  laugh  that 
in  a  woman  would  have  been  hysterical. 

"  Ah,  yosy^  he  said  in  a  voice  that  Bee  hardly  recognized — " I 
am  unhappy  about  Fay,  of  course.  How  well  you  divine  my 
thoughts,  Bee." 

His  face  was  white — even  his  lips ;  and  his  hands  were 
trembling. 

"  I  must  take  you  home,"  he  said  presently  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It  is  late — and  they  will  be  anxious  about  you." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  and  she  rose  also,  and  began  to  fasten 
her  cloak. 

'*  You  look  so  tired,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sorry  to  take  you  out. 
But  perhaps  you  were  going  out  at  any  rate  ?  Perhaps  you  were 
going  to  see  Fay  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered — "  I  am  not  going  to  see  Fay  to-night." 

"  She  is  very  unhappy,"  the  girl  went  on  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,"  he  answered  moodily — "  most  of  us  are  unhappy,  are 
we  not?     Even  you — ^you  poor  child." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  her  cloak  closer  about  her  neck,  and 
fastened  it.  His  heavy  eyes  met  hers  for  a  few  brief  seconds ;  and 
hers  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Ah,  Douglas,"  she  said — and  her  sweet  voice  quivered — "  I 
wish  we  were  both  children  again.     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  drearily.  "  Sometimes  I  almost 
wish  we  were  both  dead." 

^*  Douglas  r^  she  exclaimed,  with  a  quick  terrified  little  sob. 

"  Hush,  dear !   Of  course  I  didn't  mean  that,"  he  said,  trying  to 
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look  and  speak  as  usual,  and  succeeding  very  badly.  "  You  are 
not  going  to  cry,  are  you  ?  "  he  continued,  bending  his  head  to 
see  her  downcast  eyes  and  averted  face. 

And  at  this  most  inopportune  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
domestic  announced  Sir  Cyril  Northburgh. 

There  was  a  very  curious  expression  in  Sir  Cyril's  eyes  as  he 
advanced  slowly  into  the  room.  His  face  was  of  an  unnatural 
whiteness,  and  his  nostrils  were  quivering  slightly.  But  other- 
wise he  was  calm  and  unmoved  as  usual. 

Douglas,  who  possibly  had  not  been  man  of  the  world  long 
enough  to  have  his  emotions  under  such  complete  control, 
muttered  an  ugly  word  between  his  teeth,  and  flushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair — which,  all  things  considered,  was  rather  un- 
fortunate. 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  pause;  then  both  men 
bowed  as  slightly  as  was  consistent  with  good  breeding — rather 
more  slightly,  indeed. 

Sir  Cyril,  without  a  shadow  of  expression  on  his  clear-cut  face, 
addressed  Douglas.  He  had  not  taken  the  smallest  notice  of 
Bee. 

"  I  promised  my  cousin  to  call  upon  you  this  evening,  Mr. 
Conrath,"  he  said  in  his  wonted  cool  even  tones  (if  his  voice  held 
a  certain  unwonted  repression,  it  was  barely  noticeable).  "  She 
is  anxious  to  see  you.  When  you  are  disengaged,  perhaps  you 
can  spare  her  half  an  hour." 

Coldly  courteous  though  his  words  were,  there  was  a  nameless 
something  in  his  face  and  voice  that -filled  Bee  with  a  chill  un- 
defined dread.  The  anger  of  these  cold,  habitually  self-contained 
men  is  apt  at  times  to  be  rather  a  terrible  thing.  To  her  dismay, 
he  turned  to  leave  the  room  without  so  much  as  a  glance  in  her 
direction. 

"  Cyril,"  she  said,  turning  rather  white — "  are  you  not  going  to 
take  me  home  ?  '* 

The  poor  child's  voice  quivered.  A  sick  fear  of  what  she  had 
done  took  possession  of  her. 

Cyril,  who  would  rather  have  died  (figuratively  speaking)  than 
be  actively  rude  to  a  woman,  paused  at  once, 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered  coldly  and  haughtily — "  if  you  wish  it. 
I  thought  you  would  possibly  prefer — that  your  friend  should  do 
so." 
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"  One  moment ! "  said  Douglas  hoarsely  (hitherto  he  had  been 
incapable  df  speech).  "  One  moment,  Sir  Cyril !  You  must  allow 
me  to  explain  that  I  alone  am  to  blame  for  Miss  Adeane's  pre- 
sence here   to-night.     She  did   not   know— did   not  dream  of 

the ^"     He  stopped  ;  for,  in  truth,  lies — even  chivalrous  lies — 

did  not  come  readily  to  his  lips. 

Sir  Cyrirs  eyes  flashed — as  only  blue  eyes  can  flash. 

"  I  do  not  require  Miss  Adeane's  actions  to  be  explained  by 
you,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  made  Douglas  long  to  strangle 
him.  "  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  give  your  explanations 
when  you  are  asked  for  them." 

The  deliberate  insolence  of  his  words  and  manner  all  but  sent 
Douglas  over  the  boundary  of  self-control.  But,  for  Bee's  sake,  he 
held  himself  hard  in  curb — though  the  thick  veins  stood  out  on 
his  temples  like  whipcord,  and  his  very  lips  were  white  with 
passion. 

"  You  know  very  well  I  cannot  answer  your  insulting  words 
here  and  now,"  he  said,  forcing  himself  to  speak  quietly — but  it 
was  a  dangerous  quietness.  "Perhaps  you  can  make  it  con- 
venient to  see  me  to-morrow.    In  the  meantime — do  not  let  me 

detain  you.     No  doubt  you  have  other  engagements,  and " 

glancing  at  his  watch — "if  I  am  to  see  your  cousin  to-night, 
I  had  better  do  so  at  once." 

Bee,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  passage  at  arms  with  a 
wildly  beating  heart,  now  exclaimed  in  a  passion  of  terror : 

"  Oh,  don't !  Dorit  look  at  each  other  like  that !  Cyril — indeed 
it  was  all  my  fault.  Douglas  had  no  idea  I  was  coming.  He 
wanted  me  to  let  him  take  me  home  ever  so  long  ago — but  I 
would  not" 

A  peculiarly  unamiable  expression  flitted  over  Sir  Cyril's  face ; 
but  it  was  gone  instantly. 

"  Mr.  Conrath  may  congratulate  himself  upon  possessing  such 
a  loj^l  champion,"  he  said  icily. 

One  of  Douglas's  hands  was  resting  on  the  table.  At  Sir 
Cyril's  words  the  strong  fingers  opened  and  shut  convulsively — 
otherwise  he  took  no  notice. 

"Are  you  ready?"  said  Cyril,  turning  to  Bee,  and  speaking  in 
the  same  cold,  indifferent  tone  as  before.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hurry 
you ;  but,  as  Mr.  Conrath  suggests,  I  have  several  other  engage- 
ments this  evening." 
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For  one  instant  Bee  let  her  hand  rest  on  Douglas's  arm  in  a 
mute  good-bye.     But  he  removed  it  gently. 

"  Go !  "  he  said  in  a  strange  panting  underbreath. 

And  without  a  word  she  let  Cyril  take  her  downstairs,  and  out 
into  the  street 

The  clocks  were  striking  nine.  Stars  were  shining,  and  a  touch 
of  frost  was  in  the  air.  In  the  next  street  a  barrel-organ  was 
wailing  out  an  old,  old  waltz-tune.  Bee  never  heard  it  afterwards 
without  a  sick  tightening  of  the  heart. 

"  You  had  better  take  my  arm,"  Sir  Cyril  said,  still  in  that 
strange  unfamiliar  voice.  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  walk 
some  little  way  before  we  get  a  hansom." 

Which,  indeed,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  proved  to  be  the 
case. 

Bee  felt  weak  and  tired.  She  clung  to  her  lover's  arm 
tremblingly,  wishing  passionately  to  be  at  home,  that  she  might 
indulge  in  the  feminine  weakness  of  a  "  good  cry." 

How  white  and  stern  Cyril  looked  in  the  pale  starlight.  What 
was  he  going  to  say  to  her?  Would  he  break  off  their  engage- 
ment ?  Just  what  she  had  been  wishing  for,  surely.  Ah,  yes — but 
she  did  not  want  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  She 
did  not  want  to  be  contemptuously  cast  off  as  if  she  had  done 
something  disgraceful.  And,  after  all,  what  had  she  done? 
Nothing  so  very  dreadful.  And  yet — even  Douglas  had  seemed 
shocked  and  perturbed  to  see  her  there. 

If  Cyril  would  only  speak !  But  he  did  not.  And  a  few  minutes 
later  he  hailed  a  passing  hansom.  The  short  drive  was  as  silent 
as  their  walk  had  been,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Portland 
Place  Bee  was  feeling  so  nervous  that  she  could  have  screamed. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandleur  were  dining  out,  so  her 
absence  would  pass  unchallenged. 

Mechanically  unfastening  her  cloak  as  she  went,  she  made  her 
way  to  the  library,  where  a  large  fire  was  burning. 

Sir  Cyril  followed  her  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 


(7V  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 
Lady  Frogmore  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  any  external 
interruption  since  she  had  been  led  away  from  her  husband's  room 
after  his  death.  Poor  Mary  was  very  natural  in  all  her  ways. 
She  took  her  sorrow  sweetly,  like  the  gentle  woman  she  was. 
There  was  an  hour  or  two  during  which  she  lay  weeping  on  the 
bed,  saying  now  and  then  some  broken  words — how  good  he  was, 
her  dear  old  lord,  how  tender,  how  kind — and  what  was  she  to  do 
without  him  who  had  been  so  good  to  his  poor  Mary !  Ag^es^ 
not  crying  so  much,  feeling  the  dreadful  blank  and  change  perhaps 
more,  sat  by  her  sister's  bedside  and  held  her  hand,  and  received 
her  broken  confidences.  Poor  Mary  did  not  repine  ;  she  did  not 
even  grieve  as  at  first  that  she  had  not  been  there  when  Frogmore 
was  taken  ill,  that  they  did  not  send  for  her  soon  enough.  Even 
that  had  floated  away  from  her  mind.  The  tears  came  flowing 
from  her  eyes  and  the  tender  words  from  her  lips.  Dear  Frog- 
more !  There  never  had  been  any  one  like  him,  so  kind !  so 
kind !  How  was  she  to  live  without  her  old  husband,  her  dear 
companion?  In  Mary's  mind  there  was  no  consciousness  that 
she  had  been  absent  from  her  husband  for  years  ;  yet,  perhaps, 
though  she  was  not  aware  of  it,  this  fact  had  something  to  do 
with  the  calm  of  her  sorrow.  There  was  no  despair  in  her 
mourning.  By-and-by  she  allowed  herself  to  be  undressed,  to 
take  the  draught  prepared  for  her  and  go  to  bed.  Agnes  still  sat 
by  her  thinking  of  many  things,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  anybody 
that  Agnes  had  anything  but  a  very  secondary  part  in  the 
trouble.  And  Mary  slept  and  woke  again  and  shed  more  tears, 
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and  then  rose  up  with  a  patient  face  and  a  quiver  in  her  lip,  and 
was  very  anxious  that  a  black  gown  might  be  found  somewhere  in 
her  wardrobe,  turning  with  a  tremor  from  the  others  she  had 
been  wearing.  "  I  shall  never  more  wear  anything  but  black," 
she  said.  A  little  later  she  was  able  to  think  of  her  mourning 
and  the  mourning  for  the  house :  both  which  had  to  be  seen  to 
without  delay.  Agnes  was  ready  to  write  the  necessary  letters, 
but  Lady  Frogmore  herself  joined  in  the  consultation  about  what 
would  be  wanted,  and  quietly  put  down  Mrs.  Hill's  economical 
suggestions.  There  were  a  great  many  things  to  think  of,  and 
Mary  was  greatly  disturbed  to  find  that  a  small  room  which 
opened  from  her  own  was  quite  open,  the  sunshine  coming  in  and 
jthe  outer  world  visible.  "Oh,  how  is  this?"  she  said;  "the 
;i)linds  are  not  down  nor  the  shutters  closed." — "  They  are,  over 
.^11  the  house,  my  lady,"  said  the  maid ;  "but  I  thought  just  this 
little  room,  which  nobody  can  see,  which  is  not  seen  from  outside 

" — "  Oh,  close  it,  close  it  at  once,"  said  Lady  Frogmore.     "  I 

can't  bear  it — and  my  dear  lord  lying  dead  in  the  house."     This 

made  her  tears  flow  again  ;  but  when  the  light  was  shut  out 

,she  resumed  with  her  mother  and  sister  the  consultation  about 

the  mourning.     She  thought  of  the  paper  with  the  deepest  black 

.  ,i>order,  and  cards  to  be  printed.     It  seemed  to  please  her  to  have 

.  this  occupation,  these  trifles  which  had  to  be  attended  to.     "  I 

suppose,"  she  said,  her  voice  trembling,  her  eyes  filling,  "  I  must 

now  call  myself  Dowager  on  my  cards " 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mary,  no — why  should  you  ? — not  for  years 
and  years." 

'*  You  must  not  think  it  will  hurt  me,  mother.  Oh,  no,  no ! 
What  do  I  care  for  anything  but  losing  him?     It  will  not  vex  me 

to  call  John  by  his  name — or  Letitia "     She  stopped  again, 

her  voice  failing  her.  "Oh,  Letitia,"  she  said,  "cannot  blame 
me  now.  She  will  have  nothing,  nothing  to  say  against  me 
now." 

"  Mary,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  that  woman. 
I  can't  bear  to  hear  her  name  in  your  mouth,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill. 

Agnes  gave  her  mother  a  look,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
sister's.  "  There  is  one  other  thing,  Mary,"  she  said,  turning  the 
talk  to  the  mourning.  There  are  times  when  that  mourning  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  poor  people  who  are  shut  up  with  their  sorrow 
and  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  one  dreadful  subject  which  fills 
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heaven  and  earth.  Mary  returned  to  the  thought  of  all  those 
necessary  gowns  for  the  housemaids  with  a  sort  of  xiismal  relief. 
But  when  she  was  left  to  herself  again,  her  thoughts  returned  ta 
Letitia — Letitia  was  coming  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  in 
Lady  Frogmore's  thoughts  a  faint  terror  of  her  former  friend 
mingled  with  a  sort  of  consolatory  consciousness  that  Letitia 
could  have  nothing  against  her  now.  All  must  be  right  now. 
Mary's  little  superiority  was  over.  She  would  not  have  been 
sorry  had  it  not  involved  the  loss  of  Frogmore,  and  now  that  he 
was  gone  it  was  a  consolation  to  think  that  she  no  longer  stood 
in  anybody's  way,  that  she  could  injure  no  one  any  more. 
Letitia  would  forgive  her  now.  There  had  been  no  harm  done. 
She  could  not  regret — no,  not  even  for  Letitia,-  that  she  had 
married  her  dear  old  lord.  It  seemed  to  Mary  that  it  had  been 
a  very  short  time,  only  a  few  months,  since  she  married  Frogmore. 
And  it  had  done  no  harm.  Letitia  would  have  to  acknowledge 
that  now.  They  were  none  the  worse  for  it.  It  gave  her  a  little 
consolation  in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

Meanwhile  John  Parke  and  his  wife  were  travelling  gloomily 
towards  Frogmore.  It  would  be  vain  to  say  that  even  John,  his 
brother,  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  the  old  lord.  That 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  in  any  case.  Neither  could 
it  be  said  that  during  five  years  past  they  had  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  by  Lord  Frogmore's  marriage, 
and  the  birth  of  the  boy  who  stood  between  them  and  all  their 
hopes  of  advancement  in  life.  In  five  years  the  mind  gets  accus- 
tomed even  to  such  a  misfortune  as  that,  and  though  they  may 
not  feel  it  less,  people  don't  dwell  upon  a  thing  so  far  off  as  they 
did  when  it  was  fresh  in  their  minds.  The  death  of  Lord  Frog- 
more, however,  brought  it  all  back  to  their  thoughts.  But  for 
Mary,  but  for  that  boy,  what  a  changed  world  it  would  now  have 
been  for  them !  By  this  time  it  was  they  who  would  have  been 
Lord  and  Lady  Frogmore.  They  would  have  been  going  to  take 
possession  of  their  own  great  family  house,  to  come  into  their 
fortune.  Hope  would  by  this  time  have  become  reality  to  them 
— ^if  it  had  not  been  for  Mary  and  that  miserable  puny  boy.  Even 
John  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  as  he  looked  moodily  out  of 
the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  and  plucked  at  his  moustache. 
His  servants  would  already  have  begun  to  "  my  lord  "  him.  His ' 
difficulties  (for  he  had  difficulties  though  his  wife  was  so  excellent 
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a  manager)  would  all  have  been  over.  Good  God !  and  to  think 
that  a  bit  of  a  sickly  child,  a  creature  that  nobody  wanted,  had 
done  him  out  of  all  that.  It  was  enough  to  distract  the  mind  of 
a  saint.  As  for  Letitia,  all  that  and  a  great  deal  more  was  in  her 
mind.  She  had  not  been  at  the  Park  since  that  dreadful  day 
when  she  had  discovered  what  had  befallen  Mary,  and  had  known 
that  it  was  she  herself  who  had  done  it  Since  then,  though  Duke 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor,  his  parents  had  never  been  invited  by 
Frogmore,  and  Letitia  knew  why.  And  now  she  was  going  to 
see  Mary,  who  it  was  said  had  recovered  all  at  once  and  come 
home.  This  was  a  wonderful  story,  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  ;  and  Letitia,  with  her  guilty  conscience,  could 
not  but  think  there  was  some  hidden  meaning  in  it.  Mary,  sud- 
denly well,  returned  all  in  a  moment ! — it  did  not  seem  credible. 
She  set  out  to  accompany  John  to  the  house  of  mourning  with 
very  mingled  feelings — indignant  to  have  to  go  there  at  all,  in  a 
position  which  contrasted  so  cruelly  with  her  hopes.  But  also,  in 
spite  of  all  her  self-command  and  capacity  for  excusing  herself, 
Letitia  was  afraid  in  her  heart  of  meeting  Mary,  terrified  for  her 
look,  wondering  how  much  she  remembered,  how  much  she  knew. 
She  could  not  form  an  idea  to  herself  how  she  would  be  received 
by  her  old  friend.  She  was  afraid  of  Mary — afraid  lest  Lady 
Frogmore  should  betray  her  to  John,  and  make  her  stolid  but 
upright  husband  aware  of  the  harm  she  had  done.  And  also,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  Mrs.  Parke  was  afraid  of  the  madwoman 
whom  she  had  injured,  and  of  whose  cure  she  thought  nobody 
could  be  certain.  She  was  not  a  brave  woman  physically,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  coward  to  fear  an  insane  person.  The 
bravest  may  quail  in  such  circumstances.  An  insane  person 
whom  you  have  wronged;  who  probably  will  remember  the 
wrong ;  who  will  be  cunning  and  vindictive,  as  mad  people  are 
known  to  be.  Letitia*s  thoughts  were  not  of  a  pleasant  kind  as 
she  travelled  towards  the  home  of  her  husband's  race.  She  dared 
not  shrink  or  refuse  to  do  the  duty  which  was  incumbent  upon 
her.  But  she  was  white  and  trembling  in  her  furs,  quite  unable 
to  get  warm  or  to  repress  the  shiver  that  ran  over  her  from  time 
to  time.  John  observed  this  with  the  terror  of  a  man  who  had 
never  been  apt  to  meet  an  emergency  by  himself  "  For  good- 
ness* sake,"  he  said,  "  take  something.  Have  a  glass  of  wine — 
have  a  little  brandy.     I  can  get  you  some  brandy  at  the  station. 
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Dorft  get  ill  now,  Letitia,  for  heaven's  sake."  She  nodded  her 
head  at  him  with  the  best  smile  she  could  conjure  up.  She  cer- 
tainly was  a  faithful  woman  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  She 
would  not  at  such  a  crisis  leave  John  to  his  own  devices — not 
whatever  might  happen.     Rather  have  the  lunatic  fly  upon  her 

than  that .    But,  all  the  same,  she  went  on  to  the  Park  in 

terror  of  her  life. 

The  great  house  standing  all  shadowed  in  the  wintry  sunshine, 
every  shutter  shut  and  every  blind  drawn  down,  was  a  dismal 
sight  enough,  not  calculated  to  raise  any  one's  spirits.  The  great 
door  was  standing  open,  and  inside  were  several  servants,  Upjames 
in  the  foreground  to  receive  the  visitors  and  show  his  own  pre- 
eminence. Behind  stood  the  old  vicar,  with  whom  and  his  big 
head  and  mumbling  voice  Letitia  felt  a  sickening  familiarity  as  if 
he  were  always  there  in  the  worst  moments  of  her  life.  She  re- 
membered him  just  like  that  when  she  had  made  her  assault  on 
the  Vicarage  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  frighten  Mary  from  marr>'- 
ing  old  Frogmore.  She  had  seen  him  again  before  the  birth  of 
the  child.  And  here  he  was  once  more,  as  she  came  in  cold  and 
trembling,  terrified  for  what  was  before  her.  Behind  the  vicar 
another  man  was  hanging  about,  a  tall  man  in  a  long  coat,  which 
swung  behind  him  as  he  strolled  about  the  hall,  stooping,  with 
his  shoulders  thrust  up  to  his  ears.  She  divined  at  once  that  this 
was  the  mad-doctor,  not  yet  separated  from  his  patient.  Letitia 
let  her  fur  cloak  drop  off  her  shoulders  into  the  footman's  hands, 
and  appeared  not  to  see  the  vicar's  hand  which  was  stretched  out 
with  the  intention  of  giving  her  that  silent  clasp  of  sympathy 
which  is  the  right  thing  in  a  house  of  mourning.  "  Oh,  how  do 
you  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  am  going  at  once  to  Mary,"  and  passed 
him  quickly,  leaving  John  to  make  the  explanation.  She  felt 
that  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned  the  worst  must  be  got 
over  at  once.  Upstairs  in  the  corridor  a  woman  was  standing 
whom  Letitia  did  not  know,  too  serious  for  a  maid,  too  important 
for  a  servant  of  the  house.  "  Are  you  Lady  Frogmore's — attend- 
ant ?  "  said  Mrs.  Parke.  She  was  half  afraid,  as  the  servants  were, 
of  the  woman,  who,  if  not  mad  herself,  was  a  mad  nurse.  "  Yes, 
my  lady,"  said  the  stranger,  a  mode  of  address  which  made  the 
heart  bum  in  Letitia's  bosom.  Ah!  but  for  that  child,  that 
wretched  little  boy,  that  would  be  her  proper  title  now.  "  I  am 
Mrs.  Parke,"  she  said  breathlessly.     "  How  is  Lady  Frogmore?" 
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"Oh,  my  lady,  3he  is  wonderful,"  said  the  woman.  Lady 
Frogmore's  attendant  knew  what  her  mistress  thought,  and  she 
believed,  like  Mary,  that  Mrs,  Parke  was  now  in  reality  Lady 
Frogmore,  though  good  breeding  prevented  her  from  adopting 
•the  title  until  the  old  lord  was  buried.  "  She  is  as  much  herself 
as  her  dearest  friend  could  wish  her — she  is  as  collected  as  you 
or  me." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing !  "  said  Letitia.  "  Is  it  thought 
to  be  a  complete  cure  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  nurse,  "  that  no  man  can  tell  till  time  has 
proved  it.  Things  that  come  of  a  sudden  sometimes  go  off  on  a 
sudden  too.  But  in  the  meantime  what  a  blessing,  my  lady! 
She  was  able  to  be  with  his  lordship  to  the  last.  And  as  calm 
now,  and  as  composed,  though  sorrowful,  as  a  lady  could  be." 

"Then  she   is  quite safe?"   said  Letitia    with   a  slight 

shudder. 

"  My  lady ! "  said  the  woman  with  indignation.  "  She  was 
never  but  like  a  blessed  lamb  even  at  the  worst." 

"  I  know ;  I  know.  She  was  always  gentle.  Don't  think 
badly  of  me,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "  but  IVe  a  great  horror  of— of 
that  sort  of  thing.  Would  you  mind  coming  in  with  me  ?  And 
just  be  near  me,  please,  whatever  might  happen.  It  would  give 
me  great  confidence.  If  you  only  look  at  her,  it's  enough,  isn't 
it  ?     Oh  !  do  stay  by  me  when  I  go  in,  please." 

"  You  are  doing  my  poor  lady  injustice,"  said  the  attendant 
with  outraged  dignity. 

"Oh,  no — not  that — ^but  you'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you?" 
Letitia  said.  She  went  on  towards  Mary's  door  with  a  slackened 
step.  Not  even  the  assurance  she  had  received,  not  her  convic- 
tion that  what  the  nurse  said  was  true,  could  stand  against  her 
conscience  and  sense  of  what  she  deserved  from  Mary.  She 
might  be  a  lamb  to  others,  but  Letitia  had  no  right  to  count  upon 
her  as  a  lamb.  When  she  opened  the  door  she  looked  back  and 
beckoned  to  the  attendant,  who  was  slowly  following.  "  You'll 
stand  by  me  ?  "  she  said  again,  and  eventually  knocked  at  Mary's 
door. 

Lady  Frogmore  and  her  sister  were  together  in  the  room. 
Mary  had  been  trying  to  read  a  little  in  a  good  book.  To  read 
anything  that  might  amuse  her,  that  would  draw  her  thoughts 
from  herself  and  her  sorrow  would  have  been  profane,  almost 
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wicked.  Mary  was  far  too  dutiful  to  think  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  it  was  not  wrong,  it  was  indeed  edifying,  to  read  a  little 
of  a  sermon  about  heaven.  It  conveyed,  indeed,  no  idea  at  all  to 
the  poor  lady's  mind,  and  to  think  of  Lord  Frogmore  as  having 
been  swept  up  among  those  abstractions  was  quite  impossible : 
but  still  it  was  a  right  thing  to  do.  She  put  it  down,  however, 
with  alacrity  when  she  heard  Letitia's  knock  at  the  door,  and 
came  forward  a  step  or  two,  as  much  as  was  decorous,  to  meet  her 
sister-in-law.  A  newly-made  widow  must  not  hurry  forward  with 
extended  hands.  It  is  her  place  to  keep  still,  to  have  her  visitors 
brought  up  to  her.  "  Here  I  and  sorrow  sit."  Mary  was  very 
observant  of  all  the  conventionalities  ;  but  when  Letitia,  tremb- 
ling, came  up  to  her  and  put  her  shaking  arms  around  her,  Mary 
responded  with  a  cordiality  which  overwhelmed  the  visitor.  She 
held  Letitia  close  and  wept  upon  her  shoulder,  Mrs.  Parke 
trembling  all  the  time,  restraining  herself  with  an  effort  of  horror 
from  shrieking,  and  not  at  all  sure  that  she  might  not  be  rent  to 
pieces  at  the  end  of  the  embrace.  "  Oh,  Letitia !  it  is  all  over,  all 
over.  My  poor  old  lord  is  gone,"  cried  Mary,  sobbing.  She  added, 
a  moment  after,  in  a  voice  that  went  through  and  through  the 
hearts  of  the  other  listeners,  but  struck  upon  that  of  Mrs.  John 
Parke  like  some  strange  chord  of  which  she  had  no  understanding. 
"  And  after  all  there  is  no  harm  done  to  you  1  It  is  my  only  con- 
solation.   After  all  there  is  no  harm  done  to  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  Mary !  It  is  a  sad  blow  to  us  all,  but  we  must  bear  it," 
said  Letitia,  disengaging  herself  from  the  embrace  which  she  so 
feared.  She  cast  a  glance  round  to  see  that  the  nurse  was  near, 
and  strengthened  by  this,  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
new-made  widow.  "  It  is  a  great  loss,"  she  said,  putting  up  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  ;  "  so  kind  to  us  as  he  always  was.  But 
we  must  seek  for  resignation  and  strength  to  bear  it." 

"  Indeed  he  was  kind  to  everybody,"  said  Agnes,  hoping  to 
keep  this  strange  interview  upon  safe  ground. 

"  And  what  a  good  thing  you  were  able  to  come  back  to  be 
withhim  at  the  last,"  said  Mrs.  John. 

"  My  dear  Letitia,"  said  Mary,  "  I  can't  find  words  to  tell  you. 
You  must  not  think  I  will  feel  it  that  you  should  have  my  name 
— or  that  Mr.  P^ke  should  have  his  name.  Oh,  no !  I  shall  not. 
You  must  not  put  aside  your  rights  out  of  any  thought  of  me.  I 
am  only  the  Dowager  now,  and  you  are  Lady  Frogmore." 
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*'  Oh/'  cried  Mrs.  John,  springing  to  her  feet,  "  I  knew  all  that 
was  said  was  nonsense,  and  that  there  never  would  be  a  cure. 
Agnes  Hill,  you  may  risk  your  life,  but  I  will  not  risk  mine — at 
the  mercy  of  a " 

She  had  sprung  up  from  her  chair  with  a  scared  face,  and 
hurried  towards  the  door.  As  for  Mary  she  did  not  understand 
this  recoil  of  her  sister-in-law  from  her.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"  what  is  it  ?  Why  should  she  have  any  grudge  against  me  ?  Tell 
her,  Agnes,  that  I  have  no  grudge ;  that  I  am  glad.  After  all, 
though  she  was  so  frightened  of  me,  I  have  done  her  no  harm." 

CHAPTER  XXVni. 

Letitia  hurried  along  the  passage  to  the  room  which  she  always 
occupied  at  the  Park,  and  where  Felicie  was  already  arranging 
her  "  things "  out  of  the  box.  She  took  refuge  in  this  room  as 
in  a  safe  place,  and  locked  the  door  behind  her  with  an  impulse 
of  fright.  When,  however,  she  sat  down  panting  to  think  it  over, 
reassured  by  these  walls  and  by  the  tranquil  presence  of  her 
maid  busied  about  ordinary  concerns,  and  by  the  conviction  that 
Mary  was  in  the  hands  of  the  attendant  and  would  not  be  allowed 
to  follow  her,  Mrs.  Parke  began  to  perceive  that  her  panic  might 
be  thought  foolish  and  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  "  For  they  would  never  have  allowed  her  to  hurt  me,"  she 
said  to  herself — "  and  she  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,  poor  thing. 
She  meant  to  be  kind.  She  was  always  silly,"  Letitia  said  to 
herself,  her  old  contempt  for  Mary  Hill  beginning  to  get  the 
better  of  her  panic  and  terror  of  Lady  Frogmore.  But  her  heart 
again  jumped  to  her  mouth  when  the  sound  of  some  one  running 
along  the  corridor  ended  in  a  thump  upon  the  locked  door. 
"  Oh,  don't  open  it ;  don't  open  it,  Felicie ! "  she  said,  springing 
up  to  hide  herself.  She  was  only  stopped  by  the  sound  of  a 
voice  which  came  in  among  the  drumming.  "  Mamma,  mamma, 
open — mamma,  let  me  in ;  I  want  mamma,"  said  the  intruder. 
Even  then  Letitia  had  horrible  visions  of  the  madwoman  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  while  Duke  was  admitted,  to  rush 
in  upon  her  victim.  But  even  the  boy's  presence  was  an  addi- 
tional protection.  He  would  come  between  her  and  any  assault. 
He  was  a  big,  strong  boy.  When  John  Parke  came  in  just 
behind  his  son,  Letitia  felt  almost  at  her  ease.     Between  them, 
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the  man  and  the  boy  could  surely  deal  with  the  maniac  She 
could  not  in  their  presence  do  any  real  harm.  John  Parke's 
face  was  covered  with  clouds  ;  he  was  moody  and  serious,  scarcely 
moving  out  of  his  absorbed  gravity  to  receive  the  eager  saluta- 
tions of  Duke,  who  had  been  greatly  subdued  by  the  melancholy 
of  the  house,  and  delighted  to  find  in  the  advent  of  his  parents 
an  opening  out  of  the  gloom.  John  went  up  scowling  to  his  wife, 
and,  standing  over  her,  desired  that  Felicie  might  be  sent  away. 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  said.  Letitia  made  herself 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  She  took  off  her 
cloak  and  hat,  and  had  an  easy-chair  drawn  to  the  fire.  Then 
she  sent  her  maid  away  and  turned  to  her  husband,  who  had 
been  looking  on  at  these  proceedings  with  impatience* 

"  Now,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  attend  to  me  at  last.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  that  poor  woman  and  the  state  of  the  house." 

"What  poor  woman?  Do  you  mean  Mary  Hill?  You  can't 
tell  me  much  about  her,  for  I  have  seen  her.  Talk  of  cures ! 
She  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.     Duke,  just  lock  the  door." 

"  Why  should  he  lock  the  door  ?  What  IVe  got  to  say  is  of 
importance.     Don't  let  us  have  any  nonsense  1 "  said  John  Parke. 

"  She  is  as  mad — as  any  one  ever  was.  If  she  came  bursting 
into  the  room  in  that  state — I  should  die.     I  know  I  should  die." 

"  They  said  she  was  quite  quiet,*'  he  cried. 

"And  so  she  is!  very  quiet.  John,  she  said  she  was  the 
Dowager  and  that  I  was  Lady  Frogmore." 

"Then  you  know,"  said  John,  "though  that 'was  not  how 
they  told  me.  They  say  she  remembers  nothing  about  the 
little  boy.  She  declares  she  never  had  any  child  ;  that  he  is  a 
little  boy  who  was  invited  to  play  with  Duke ;  and  that  Frog- 
more  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  adopted  him.  Letitia,  it's  the 
most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  heard  of,  and  very  exciting  to  people 
in  our  position.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  Was 
such  a  thing  ever  heard  of,  that  a  woman  should  forget  she  had 

a  child?     I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.     Do  you  think ?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  excitement,  full  of  awakened 
anxiety,  and  a  hundred  questions.  John  Parke  was  not  a  clever 
man  ;  he  had  never  pretended  to  be :  but  he  had  boundless  faith 
in  his  wife's  cleverness,  and  he  brought  her  this  extraordinary 
question  with  an  unhesitating  confidence  in  her  power  to  draw 
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something  out  of  it  that  would  be  somehow  to  his  advantage  and 
that  of  the  family.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  a  question  of  life  and  death. 

«  Oh,  I  know  that,"  cried  little  Duke.  "  Aunt  Mary  is  Mar's 
mother;  ain't  she,  mamma?  But  she  says  she  never  heard  of 
him.  She  says  she  don't  know  him.  And  she's  his  own  mother ! 
I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped.  Fancy,  mamma ; 
Aunt  Mary  I  And  Mar  laughed  too,"  the  boy  said  ;  but  added 
in  another  moment  in  a  subdued  tone, "  He  was  going  to  cry,  but 
I  made  him  laugh.  He's  a  very  little  thing ;  he  doesn't  always 
see  the  fun." 

Neither  of  his  parents  paid  any  attention  to  Duke,  though  they 
let  him  have  his  say.  But  John  Parke,  who  had  never  taken  his 
eyes  from  his  wife's  face,  standing  over  her  waiting  for  her  decision 
on  the  question  he  had  put  before  her,  now  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder,  recalling  her  to  herself  and  what  he  had  asked.  "  Eh  ?  " 
he  said  interrogatively.     "  Letitia — don't  you  think " 

"  No ! "  she  said  suddenly,  when  this  little  by-play  had  been 
twice  repeated,  "  I  don't.  Nothing  can  be  made  of  it.  A  child 
born  in  this  house  in  everybody's  knowledge ;  put  in  the  papers 
— as  public  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince.  No !  Don't  ask  me 
what  I  think.  There's  nothing  to  be  thought  or  said  on  the 
subject.     She's  mad ;  that  is  all." 

"  But  they  all  say  she  is  not  mad-r-and  she  says  she  never  had 
a  child.  She  ought  to  know,"  said  John.  "  Who  should  know 
if  she  doesn't  ?  Letitia,  when  I  think — if  it  hadn't  been  for  her, 
you  and  I  would  have  been  coming  home  here ;  we  should  have 
had  everything.  And  what  if,  after  all,  there's  been  some  mis- 
take, some  delusion  ?  Frogmore — poor  old  fellow,  I  wouldn't  say 
a  word  against  him;  but  he  was  prejudiced.  If  she  says  he 
adopted  the  boy Well !     She  ought  to  know ^" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  John  Parke,"  cried  his  wife.  "  Frogmore 
was  proud  of  him,  as  you  know.  He  hated  me.  He  would 
never  have  married  Mary  Hill  but  to  have  his  revenge  on  me. 
Do  you  think  I  didn't  feel  it,  her  set  up  in  my  place?  And 
wouldn't  I  turn  that  brat  to  the  door  if  I  could,  oh !  without  a 
moment's  thought  But  I'm  not  a  fool,"  said  Letitia.  "The 
woman's  mad — she  doesn't  know  what  she's  saying.  There's 
dozens  of  witnesses  to  prove  it  if  she  denies.  The  doctor  and 
the  nurse  and  all  the  servants  in  the  house,  and  her  mother,  and 
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— we  needn*t  go  further — myself.  John  Parke,  don't  be  a  fool. 
You'll  never  get  the  better  of  her  in  that  way." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  John,  who  had  recovered  the  first  dismay 
caused  by  her  contradiction  while  she  went  on  speaking.  "  All 
the  same,  I  think  it's  worth  fighting — with  the  mother  at  your 
back." 

"  The  mother ! "  she  said,  with  contempt.  "  She'd  go  raving 
mad  in  the  witness-box,  and  that  would  be  fine  proof  for  you. 
Why,  the  child  was  born  before  all  the  world,  so  to  speak,  like 
the  heir  to  the  Crown.  You  might  as  well  fight  the  one  as  the 
other.  Oh,  it  is  not  for  any  love  of  them,  you  may  be  sure,  that 
I  speak!" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Letitia,"  said  John.  "  I'd  fight  it  to 
the  last,  if  it  was  any  good  ;  but  as  for  turning  the  child  out  of 
doors  or  so  forth,  as  you  talk  in  your  wild  way " 

"You  would  leave  me  to  do  that,"  said  Letitia,  with  a  snarl, 
"and  so  I  should,  and  never  think  twice  either  of  him  or  his 
mother.  Duke,  what  do  you  mean  staring  at  me  like  that? 
You  don't  understand  what  we're  talking  about  Run  away  and 
play.     Go  to  the  nursery  or  wherever  you  live  when  you're  here." 

"  Mamma,  Mar's  quite  a  little  fellow ;  he  doesn't  know  very 
much,  but  he's  a  very  nice  little  fellow.  If  it  is  Mar  you  and 
papa  are  going  to  turn  out  of  the  house ^* 

Letitia  burst  into  a  shrill  laugh.  She  pushed  her  boy  away 
from  her. 

"  Go  off  to  your  play,  you  little dunce,"  she  said.     "  Mar ! 

why.  Mar's  the  master  of  the  house,  don't  you  know :  he's  Lord 
Frogmore.  It's  we  that  Mar  will  turn  out  of  the  house  if  we 
don't  mind.  You  had  better  go  and  ask  him  to  be  kind  to  papa, 
and  not  send  us  away." 

Father  and  son  looked  on  with  equally  bewildered  faces  at  this 
burst  of  merriment,  which  they  could  not  understand. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Duke,  "  that  Mar  would  be  very  fond  of 
papa  if  he'd  let  him,  and  never,  never  think  of  turning  any  one 

away.     Mar  is — why.  Mar  is Mamma !  Mar's  father's  dead, 

and  his  mother  has  forgotten  him,  and  he's  a  very,  very  little  boy." 

Duke's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  lips  began  to  quiver;  the 
thought  of  Mar's  loneliness  and  a  vague  sense  of  unkindness  and 
danger  around  him  went  to  the  child's  heart.  The  effect  of 
Duke's  emotion  on  his  two  parents  was  ver>'  different     Letitia 
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gave  her  son  a  look  of  exasperation,  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to 
strike  him  ;  but  John's  countenance  melted,  and  his  hand  uncon- 
sciously went  over  with  a  caress  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  John's 
obtuse  mind  had  taken  what  he  heard  au  pied  de  la  leitrey  and 
the  idea  that  "  the  little  boy  "  might  after  all  be  an  impostor,  and 
his  own  rights  intact,  had  inflamed  his  mind.  But  he  had  no 
unkindly  feeling  to  little  Mar,  and  the  tears  in  Duke's  eyes  were 
not  only  a  reproach  to  his  father  but  melted  at  once  the  untimely, 
artificial  frost  in  John's  heart. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  didn't  think  of  the  poor  child  at 

all.     I  was  thinking  only Poor  little  boy !     Duke,  my  fine 

fellow,  you're  right  to  stand  up  for  him.  You  make  me  ashamed 
of  myself.  We'll  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  up  to  the  poor  little 
fellow,  Duke!" 

"  Yes,  father ! "  cried  Duke,  putting  his  hand  into  John's  hand. 

Letitia  looked  from  one  to  the  other  more  exasperated  than 
ever.  Her  lip  curled,  in  spite  of  herself,  over  her  set  teeth  like 
the  snarl  of  a  dog.  Had  there  been  a  thunderbolt  handy  and 
within  her  reach  how  unhesitatingly  she  would  have  aimed  it  at 
those  two  fools !  "  I  think  you'd  better  go  and  comfort  your 
friend,"  she  said.  "  Take  care  of  him,  Duke ;  he  may  be  a  good 
friend  to  you  another  time,  for  you're  nobody,  don't  you  know, 
and  he  is  Lord  Frogmore.  For  goodnesss'  ake,  John,  send  the 
boy  off  and  lock  the  door  after  him.  I've  got  a  hundred  things 
to  say.' 

John  did  as  he  was  told,  with  the  clouds  closing  over  his  face 
again.  He  had  fired  his  shot,  so  to  speak,  and  having  failed  had 
nothing  more  on  his  side  to  suggest. 

"  It  is  a  little  difficult,"  said  Letitia,  "  to  know  where  to  have 
you,  when  one  moment  you  are  ready  to  take  on  trust  a  mad- 
woman's denial  of  a  truth  that  is  as  well  known  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales — and  the  next  are  shedding  tears  over  the  poor  little  boy." 

"  I  don't  see  why  one  might  not  do  both,"  said  John. 

"  No  ;  consistency  doesn't  matter  much,  does  it  ?  But  putting 
sentiment  aside,  I  should  like  to  know  what's  going  to  be  done." 

"  I  haven't  heard  much — how  could  I  ?  "  said  John.  "  There's 
no  will  but  one  made  before  the  child  was  born — leaving  the 
mother  guardian — of  course,  if  she's  mad,  as  you  say,  she  can't 
be  that  now,  I  suppose." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?  " 
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"  The  doctor  says  two  or  three  things — as  they  all  do— that 
she's  quite  well,  not  mad  at  all,  though  of  course  it  has  a  strange 
appearance  that  she  should  have  forgotten  her  child,  and  would 
go  against  her  in  a  court  of  law.  But  he  thinks  it  is  quite 
natural,  by  all  kinds  of  reasons,"  said  John  hurriedly,  perceiving, 
as  so  few  speakers  are  clever  enough  to  do,  that  he  no  longer  had 
the  ear  of  his  audience.  He  gave  Letitia  a  look  half  affronted, 
half  anxious,  and  then  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
awaiting  her  reply. 

"  Five  years  old,"  said  Letitia,  "  a  little  puny  thing  with  no 
stamina,   and    the    mother    out    of   the    question,    taking    no 

interest ^" 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  said  John. 

"  And  after  Mary — you  are  the  guardian,  I  suppose." 
"  Letitia !  "  he  cried.     There  was  something  in  the  tone  with 
which  she  had  said  these  words — something  indescribable,  hideous, 
which  horrified  him.     He  turned  upon  her  with  staring  eyes. 

"  Well,"  she  said  calmly,  "  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that  ? 
I  suppose  you  will  be  guardian  as  the  next  after  her.     He  will  be 

— in  your  hands " 

"  Where  he  will  be  as  safe,"  John  cried,  coming  up  to  her  almost 
as  if  he  would  have  seized  and  shaken  her,  ''  as  if  he  were  my 
own." 

"  I  never  doubted  it,"  Letitia  said. 

What  did  she  mean  ?  Her  husband  looking  down  upon  her 
from  where  he  stood  could  not  accuse  her  of  anything.  The 
words  had  been  simple  enough.  And  she  was  now  holding  her 
foot  to  the  fire,  as  if  the  only  thing  she  cared  for  in  the  world  was 
to  get  warm.  She  did  not  look  at  him.  She  yawned  a  little  as 
if  the  conversation  was  getting  tedious.  "  You  see  yourself,"  she 
went  on,  "that  there's  no  use  trying  to  unseat  the  boy  because 
of  his  mother's  wild  fancies.  The  thing  you  have  to  think  of  is 
how  to  do  the  best  for  him.  And  you'll  have  to  take  this  into 
consideration  at  once.  I  should  say  we'd  better  come  here  and 
let  Greenparlc  It  will  be  best  for  the  boy :  and  as  I  suppose 
you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  property  it  will  be  better 
for  you.  There  is  a  long  minority  to  look  forward  to,  and  of 
course  there  must  be  a  good  allowance  for  the  child.  It  will  be 
better  for  Mary  that  she  should  have  the  Dower  House.  The  boy 
can't  be  any  pleasure  to  her,  feeling  as  she  does,  and  it  will  be 
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good  for  him  to  have  children  about  him  instead  of  being  brought 
up  like  a  little  old  man." 

"  You  seem  to  have  got  it  all  cut  and  dry,"  said  John,  astonished. 

"  Yes.  I've  been  thinking  about  it,"  said  Letitia.  "  You  need 
not  speak  of  it  all  cut  and  dry,  as  you  call  it,  at  once ;  but  it's  best 
to  have  a  plan  in  our  heads.  That's  what  I  advise.  And  as 
soon  as  the  funeral  is  over  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
Mary.  I  am  very  much  frightened  of  mad  people.  I  have  al- 
ways been  so  all  my  life." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  the  best  way.  But  there  is  Blotting 
to  consult.  Blotting  has  as  much  to  say  as  I  have.  He's  executor 
too.     And  so  is  she  for  that  matter." 

"John,"  said  Mrs,  Parke,  "she  is  much  better  out  of  the 
house.  And  all  those  Hills.  I  can't  bear  them.  If  she  keeps  On 
thinking  it  an  interloper,  only  adopted  by  Frogmore,  she  might 
do  some  harm  to  the  child.  Its  not  consistent  with  your  duty 
to  keep  her  here." 

She  looked  up  as  she  said  this  and  met  his  eyes.  There  was 
a  half  smile  in  hers,  but  Mrs.  Parke's  eyes  were  not  expressive — 
they  were  dull  eyes,  and  when  Letitia  chose  they  became  duller 
still  with  no  meaning  in  them  at  all.  Perhaps  she  had  not  any 
meaning.  The  tone  which  frightened  her  husband  might  have 
been  an  accidental  change  of  her  voice.  He  looked  at  her  with 
all  the  penetration  there  was  in  his,  but  could  make  nothing  of 
her.  John  had  been  very  much  frightened,  he  could  not  tell  how ; 
for,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  it  was  he  who  had  entertained  ideas 
prejudicial  to  little  Mar,  and  not  Letitia.  What  dreadful  thing 
had  he  imagined  about  his  wife?  "You  are  the  guardian." 
There  could  not  be  simpler  words.  Was  it  some  suggestion  from 
the  devil  that  had  made  him  hear  in  them  something — that  was 
too  dreadful  to  be  spoken  ?  John  Parke,  who  was  honest  enough, 
and  could  not  have  harmed  any  one,  though  he  would  have  fought 
tooth  and  nail  for  his  rights,  looked  into  his  wife's  face,  and  saw 
nothing  there  that  gave  any  solution  to  what  he  had  imagined. 
But  after  the  shock  he  had  received  it  was  not  very  easy  for  him 
to  continue  the  conversation.  He  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
thrusting  one  of  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  as  if  to  find  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  there.  Letitia  did  not  ask  why  he  begged  her 
pardon.  She  begged  him  to  call  Felicie  that  she  might  get  a- 
cup  of  tea.  ,  ... 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  was  said  by  everybody  that  nothing  could  be  more  pathetic 
than  Lord  Frogmore's  funeral.     When  a  man  dies  over  seventy 
he  is  usually  attended  to  his  grave,  if  he  has  been  a  good  man,  by 
much  respect  and  reverential  seriousness,  but  not  by  any  acute  feel- 
ings :  but  there  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the  little  boy  whom 
John  Parke  led  by  the  hand  after  the  old  man's  coffin  which  went 
to  the  hearts  of  the  bystanders.     Poor  little  boy !  an  interloper  if 
ever  there  was  one,  a  being  unnecessary,  who  never  ought  to  have 
been.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  popular  senti- 
ment    The  village  folks  gaped  after  the  little  lord  with  a  partiality 
and  sympathy  partly  made  up  of  compassion  for  him,  and  partly 
of  admiration  for  his  great  good  fortune.     A  little  thing  like  that ! 
and  already  a  great  lord.     People  of  another  class,  however,  enter- 
tained different  feelings.     The  man  of  business,  who  was  his  other 
guardian,  looked  at  little  Mar  with  a  troubled  pity  that  had  a 
little  impatience  in  it     Poor  little  man !    Why  on  earth  had  he 
ever  been  born  ?     Nobody  wanted  him.     He  stood  horribly  in 
the  way  of  John  Parke  and  all  his  sturdy  children.     It  was  not 
at  all  surprising  if  John  felt  it  so,  and  certainly  Mrs.  John  did. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  on  that  subject     They  had  married  on 
the  strength  of  that  inheritance,  which  nobody  ever  doubted,  and 
he  had  been  his  brother's  heir  presumptive  all  his  life.     Who 
wanted  this  little  thing?     If  even  his  mother  had  been  fond  of 
him,  had  taken  some  pride  in  him !     But  she  threw  him  off  alto- 
gether.    The  poor  little  forlorn  creature  with  his  little  pale  face ! 
He   was  in  everybody's  way.     But  for  him  John  Parke  would 
have  come  tranquilly  into  his  kingdom,  the  inheritance  which  he 
had  expected  all  his  life,  which  had  been  his  right.     There  was 
scarcely  anybody,  Mr.  Blotting  thought,  who  would  not  be  glad  if 
the  child  were  removed  to  a  better  world.     "If  the  Lord  would 
take  him,"  that  was  what  poor  people  said  of  their  superfluous 
children.     The  lawyer  could  not  but  think,  with  a  feeling  not  so 
pious,  that  this  would  really  be  the  best  waj-.     The  event  would 
break  his  aunt's  heart,  perhaps ;  but  what  does  it  matter  if  a- 
middle-aged  unmarried  woman,  an  old  maid,  should  chance  to 
break  her  heart?     And  to  everybody  else  it  would  be  a  relief. 
**  They'll  never  *  rare '  him,"  was  what  the  village  gossips  said.     Mr. 
Blotting  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mrs.  John  Parke  would 
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do  the  best  she  possibly  could  to  "  rare  "  Mar,  though  it  would 
be  much  against  her  interest.  But  what  a  saving  of  trouble,  what 
a  clearing  up  of  difficulties,  if  only  the  Lord  would  take  him. 
Poor  unnecessary  child !  the  old  man's  plaything,  now  nothing 
but  a  trouble  and  hindrance,  what  to  him  were  all  the  good  things 
to  which  he  had  been  born  ?  Nobody  wanted  him  to  be  born, 
not  even  his  mother,  it  appeared ;  and  the  best  thing  for  him 
would  be  to  slip  away  out  of  life  and  be  heard  of  no  more. 

Mar  had  a  very  white  serious  little  face,  and  watched  every 
detail  of  the  funeral  service  with  a  strange  earnestness.  He 
clutched  fast  hold  of  his  uncle's  hand  as  he  stood  gazing, 
wondering,  not  knowing  what  it  was  all  about  To  associate  the 
ominous  blackness  of  that  coffin,  which  was  the  central  object  in 
the  dismal  scene,  with  his  old  kind  father,  was  beyond  Mar's 
powers.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  how  it  was  to  be  got  down 
into  the  hole,  and  even  stepped  forward  eagerly,  dragging  John 
a  step  or  two  to  see  how  it  was  done,  which  gave  some  of  the 
bystanders  the  idea  that  the  poor  little  precocious  lad  was  about 
to  throw  himself  into  the  grave  of  his  father,  and  made  several 
take  a  hasty  step  towards  him  to  rescue  the  child.  Poor  little 
thing — and  not  such  a  bad  business  either  if  it  could  be  done — if 
the  Lord  would  take  him.  The  village  people,  too,  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  the  Lord  would  take  him.  He  never 
would  be  reared,  they  were  sure ;  and  what  with  his  mother,  poor 
lady,  who  was  mad,  and  his  father,  who  was  dead,  there  was  little 
prospect  of  any  comfort  or  petting,  such  as  his  forlorn  orphanhood 
required,  for  poor  little  Mar. 

Mary  went  to  the  church,  though  it  was  considered  by  Mrs. 
Hill  that  it  was  more  decorous  that  she  should  not  be  able  to 
follow  the  mournful  little  procession  to  the  grave,  and  it  was  not 
practicable  to  shut  her  out  afterwards  from  the  assembly  of  the 
mourners,  before  whom  the  will  was  read.  She  came  in,  looking 
perhaps  better  than  she  had  ever  looked  in  her  life  before,  in  the 
imposing  black  and  white  of  her  widow's  weeds — that  dress  which 
it  is  so  common  to  decry  as  hideous,  but  which  is  almost  always 
advantageous  to  its  wearer.  She  was  pale  and  grave,  but  had 
that  air  of  soft  exhaustion  and  almost  repose  which  so  often  follows 
a  grief  which  is  natural,  but  not  impassioned  or  excessive.  The 
tears  came  easily  to  her  eyes,  her  lips  occasionally  trembled,  and 
her  voice  broke ;  but  she  was  quite  composed  arid  quiet,  guilty  of 
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no  exaggeration  or  extravagance  of  mourning.  She  came  in 
with  her  own  party  surrounding  and  supporting  her — the  vicar 
first  of  the  group,  the  doctor  bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  apolo- 
getic air  of  a  man  who  knows  he  is  not  wanted,  yet  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  right  to  come.  The  two  factions,  so  to  speak,  kept 
instinctively  on  different  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  vicar  and  John 
Parke  had  a  momentary  silent  struggle  for  the  commanding  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  fire  which  both  aimed  at.  When  the  one  saw 
the  intention  of  the  other  he  involuntarily  hesitated  and  fell  back 
a  step,  so  that  there  was  first  a  mutual  withdrawal  from  the  coveted 
place ;  and  then  it  came  simultaneously  into  the  minds  of  both  that 
to  give  up  this  advantage  out  of  mere  politeness  was  unnecessary  in 
the  position  in  which  they  now  stood  to  each  other,  so  that  both 
began  to  advance  again,  as  if  by  a  word  of  command.  But  if 
John  Parke  was  more  nimble,  being  younger,  the  vicar  carried 
more  weight,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  large  shoulder  pushed  on, 
before  the  other's  attitude  was  secure.  The  result  was,  therefore, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  vicar  in  this  brief  preliminary  encpunter. 
Mrs.  John  had  placed  herself  in  a  comfortable  chair  near  the  fire, 
with  her  handkerchief  and  smelling-bottle  ready.  Mary  was 
more  in  the  open,  so  to  speak,  with  her  mother  seated  near ; 
Agnes  standing  by  her  chair,  and  the  doctor  behind.  There  was 
little  remark  as  Mr.  Blotting  read  and  expounded  the  will,  to 
which,  indeed,  no  one  paid  very  much  attention.  They  were  all 
tolerably  acquainted  with  its  scope  and  conditions  before. 

•*  The  chief  point  to  be  settled,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "  as 
circumstances  may  make  certain  of  the  late  lord's  stipulations 
impossible,  is  the  future  custody  and  care  of  poor  little  Lord 
Frogmore.  I  think  it  may  all  be  managed  amicably  among  us, 
which  would  be  so  much  better  than  any  public  interference  with 
what  the  testator  wished.  I  feel  sure  he  would  prefer  that  we 
should  carry  out  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  in  good  intelligence 
among  ourselves." 

"  Mr.  Blotting,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  ?  " 

She  was  the  only  one  to  whom  the  will  had  been  at  all  new, 
and  she  had  received  it  with  little  gestures  of  assent  and  nods  of 
her  head. 

"  Surely,  Lady  Frogmore,  whatever  you  may  wish  to  say." 

"  It  is  just  this,"  said  Mary.     "  I  agree  in  all  my  dear  lord  says 
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If  there  had  been — ^a  child These  things,"  she  said,  with  an 

oid-maidenly  blush  dyeing  her  countenance  for  a  moment,  "  have 
always,  I  believe,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  there  was, 
you  see,  no  child " 

"  Not  when  the  will  was  written :  but  a  prospect  of  one.  Lady 
Frogmore." 

"  People  don't  make  settlements  upon  prospects,"  said  Mary 
with  a  gleam  of  shrewdness.  "  Do  you  think  he  would  have  left 
it  like  that  if  it  had  come  to  anything  ?  My  dear  lord  was  far 
more  careful  of  my  comfort  than  that.  It  is  clearly  understood, 
then,  that  there  was  no  child  ?  " 

"  Not  then,"  said  Mr.  Blotting. 

"  Not  then,"  said  Mary,  "  nor  ever.   Why,  what  time  was  there  ?  " 

The  lawyer  read  out  the  date,  "  Nearly  six  years  ago." 

She  had  been  unmoved  by  the  figures,  but  started  slightly  at  this. 

"  Six  years !    We  have  not  been  married — half  that  time ^" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Hill ;  "  going  on  for  seven 
years.  You  see  you  have  been  so  long  away,  such  a  long  time 
away — more  than  five  years." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  vicar,  "  never  mind  about  dates.  Mary 
must  be  kept  quite  calm " 

She  glanced  round,  with  a  wondering,  troubled  look. 

"  Five  years !  Why ! "  She  burst  into  a  little  laugh.  "  I  to 
be  away  from  my  dear  old  lord  for  five  years!  Mother,  you 
must  be  dreaming.  But  let  us  return  to  the  other  subject  I 
have  a  statement  to  make,  which  is  very  serious.  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  for  no  one  can  know  as  well  as  me.  I  have 
always  been  disturbed  ever  since  I  was  married  by  the  thought  of 
any  harm  that  might  happen  to  Letitia  and  her  family  through 
me.  You  all  know  that  Well !  Please  let  everybody  listen  to 
me ;  it  is  very,  very  important  My  great  comfort  in  my  dear 
lord's  death  is  this — that  everything  of  that  kind  has  been  merci- 
fully averted.  You  may  think  me  very  calm,  seeing  how  much  I 
have  lost  Oh,  no  one  can  tell  what  I  have  lost — the  kindest, 
the  dearest !  He  was  old,  but  that  only  made  us  suit  each  other 
the  better — for  you  know  I  was  not  young.  But  my  comfort  in 
it  all  is  this — that  no  harm  has  been  done.  I  don't  understand 
your  talk  about  a  child.  John  Parke,  my  husband's  brother,  is  of 
course  Lord  Frogmore ;  and  Letitia  is  Lady  Frogmore ;  and  I  am 
the  Dowager :  that  is  all  as  plain  as  daylight     And,"  said  Mary, 
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rising,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  gesture  full  of  dignity,  "  if  they 
think  I  grudge  it  they  are  very,  very  wrong.  I  wish  them  a 
happy  life  and  long,  long  years  to  bear  their  new  name ;  and  my 
own  comfort  in  losing  my  dear  lord  is  that  no  harm  has  been 
done  to  them." 

She  made  this  long  speech  with  the  air  of  a  queen  giving  up 
her  throne,  and,  with  a  smile  through  her  tears,  turned  away,  tak- 
ing her  sister's  arm,  who  stood  crying  silently,  not  saying  a  word. 
The  doctor  hastened  forward  from  behind  to  offer  his  support, 
but  Mary  put  him  away.  "  No,  thank  you,  doctor,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
am  quite  well.  I  want  no  help."  She  turned  to  the  audience, 
who  were  silent,  struck  dumb,  not  venturing  even  to  look  at  each 
other  in  the  awe  of  the  strange  communication  she  had  made 
them.  "  I  need  not  stay  longer  ?  "  she  said.  **  No,  I  could  not 
help  to  settle  anything ;  but  whatever  you  arrange  I  will  do."  It 
was  John  Parke  who  hurried  forward  to  open  the  door  for  her. 
He  took  her  hand  as  she  passed  him  and  gave  it  a  close  grasp. 
He  was  strangely  disturbed,  and  moved,  in  a  way  Mary  was  very 
far  from  understanding.  **  Lady  Frogmore,"  he  said,  **  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  and  however  hard  it  may  be,  I'll  do  my  duty 
all  the  same."  "  I  never  doubted  it,"  she  said ;  "  you  were  always 
kind  ;  and  God  bless  you,  Lord  Frogmore."  John  fell  back  as  if 
he  had  received  a  blow.  He  went  back  slowly  to  the  rest,  who 
were  all  silent,  not  even  Letitia  finding  courage  enough  to  make 
any  remark.  John  looked  at  the  vicar  again  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  oust  him  from  his  place ;  but  finally,  finding  that  too 
much  to  undertake,  flung  himself  down  into  a  low  but  very  com- 
fortable chair  by  the  fire.  "  Well,"  he  said,  looking  round, "  here 
is  just  as  strange  a  business  as  ever  I  met  with.  Blotting,  what 
do  you  think  ?  " 

His  voice  broke  the  spell  which  had  lain  upon  them  all. 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  think,"  said  Letitia.  "  What  did 
you  expect  ?  Sense  from  a  woman  who  is  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare?" 

"  It  ill  becomes  you,  Tisch,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  who  had  been  gasp- 
ing for  an  opportunity,  "  it  ill  becomes  you,  who  drove  her  to  it, 
to  speak  of  my  Mary  in  that  way." 

Mrs.  John  Parke  gave  a  stare  in  the  direction  of  the  vicar's 
wife,  and  then,  turning  to  the  two  gentlemen,  shrugged  her 
shoulders  a  little  and  elevated  her  eyebrows. 

9* 
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"  It  is  in  the  family,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Blotting,  like  most  other  men,  feared  a  passage  of  arms 
between  the  two  ladies,  so  he  hastened  to  put  himself  in  the 
breach. 

"  In  ordinary  circumstances,"  he  said,  "  a  statement  of  this  kind 
from  a  mother  would  be  considered  conclusive.  If  she  said, 
*  This  child  is  not  mine,'  there  would  not  be  another  word  to  say.^' 

"  But,  I  beg — I  beg,"  said  the  vicar,  wagging  his  white  beard, 
and  see-sawing  with  his  large  hand.  "Nothing  of  the  sort — 
nothing  of  the  sort !  Lady  Frogmore  entertains  a  hallucination. 
Such  a  thing  has  happened  to  many  at  a  delicate  time  of  life. 
Where  is  Dr.  Brown  ?  he  will  tell  you.  Why,  the  boy,  sir,  the 
boy — is  undoubtedly Why,  my  wife  was  there  ! " 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "  to  be  examined  before  any 
court  in  England.  I  was  present  from  the  moment  things  began. 
Her  mother !  Of  course,  I  was  with  her — I  never  left  her.  Why, 
it  was  I  who  received  the  child — I  saw  him  born.     I " 

"  Spare  us,  please,  the  details.  These  gentlemen  are  not  old 
women,"  said  Letitia.  "We,  who.  are  most  concerned,  don't 
question  the  fact.  We  may  have  our  own  opinion  ;  we  may 
think  that  of  all  the  base,  foul  designs — to  marry  an  old  doting 
fool  of  a " 

"  Letitia ! "  said  John,  springing  up  (which  was  no  small  effort) 
from  his  low  chain 

"  And  if  she  went  wrong  in  her  head,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  with 
gleaming  eyes,  "  who  drove  her  to  it  ?  Oh,  how  dare  you  speak, 
you  bad  woman  !  You  tried  it  first  at  home  at  Grocombe  to  drive 
her  off  the  marriage — and  then  the  day,  the  very  day  before  the 
child  was  born.  Oh,  perhaps,  you  don't  think  I  remember — but 
I  remember  everything,  everything !  The  very  day,  Mrs.  Parke — 
the  afternoon,  and  little  Mar  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  same  day,  so  to  speak.  She  came  pretending  to  see  how 
Mary  was — and,  oh,  what  she  did  or  what  she  said  I  can't  tell ; 
but  my  Mary  never  held  up  her  head  again.  It  is  all  her  doing, 
all !     I  am  ready  to  swear — before  any  court " 

"  Ladies,  ladies ! "  said  Mr.  Blotting.  "  When  you  begin  to 
quarrel  there's  nothing  can  be  done.  Of  course,  you  blame  each 
other.  It's  always  so — but  what  good  does  it  do  ?  Lady  Frog- 
more  is  quite  well  now,  my  dear  madam — you  must  be  thankful 
for  it—except  this  hallucination." 
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"Which    is  a  hallucineth— whatever  you   call   it,"  cried   the 

angry  mother.     "  Though  in  one  way  it's  the  truth,  poor  lamb — 

for  she  never  saw  him,  never  looked  at  him,  never  knew  she  had 

a  child.     She  was  driven  frantic  before  ever  he  was  born,  and 

that  woman  did  it,  and  meant  to  do  it,  and  came  on  purpose. 

She  hoped  to  have  killed  the  child — that  is  what  she  wanted — 

before  he  was  born." 

"  Letitia ! "  cried  John  Parke  again,  looking  at  her  with  a  white 
threatening  face  which  cowed  her  spirit,  though  she  despised  him. 

"  Oh,  if  you  choose  to  believe  what  they  say."  It  was  good  for 
Mrs.  John  that  she  was  cowed  and  sitting  motionless  in  the  chair, 
which  seemed  to  give  her  a  sort  of  support  and  shelter,  and  an 
air  of  composure  and  self-command  in  which  in  reality  for  the 
moment  she  had  failed.  She  was  afraid  of  John,  her  docile  hus- 
band, for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and  she  was  afraid  of  this 
accusation,  which  she  knew  to  be  true. 

**  We  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  it,"  said  the  vicar, 
wagging  his  head.  "I  would  not  have  it  mentioned,  being  a 
member  of  the  family ;  but  that  is  the  truth  about  Lady  Frog- 
more," 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "  in  families  there  are  always 
these  mutual  recriminations.  I  say  it's  your  fault,  and  you  say 
it's  mine.  Come,  come !  don't  you  think  this  has  gone  too  far  ? 
Madness  is  a  visitation  of  God.  I  don't  ask  if  it's  in  the  family  ; 
but  a  person  must  be  much  off  their  balance,  my  dear  lady,  that 
can  be  upset  altogether  by  an  angry  visitor.  We  can't  entertain 
that,  you  know  !  Come  !  what  we  have  got  to  decide  is  what's  to 
be  done  about  this  poor  little  boy." 

Poor  little  Mar !  If  the  Lord  would  take  him.  That  would 
be  so  much  the  best  solution  of  the  question. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Agnes  Hill  had  given.herself  entirely  up  to  her  sister  in  these 
latter  days.  There  had  been  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about 
Miss  Hill  in  the  former  portion  of  her  life.  She  had  never  been 
so  attractive  as  Mary,  or  so  sweet :  a  good  clergyman's  daughter 
— \^ry  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  parish,  and 
ready  at  any  moment  to  respond  to  the  call  of  those  who  were  in 
need — but  no  more.     However,  in  her  later  development  many 
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new  faculties  had  appeared  in  Agnes.  She  had  become  a  mother 
to  little  Mar ;  a  mother  with  all  the  devotion  of  maternity,  but 
with  something  of  the  reason  of  the  unmarried  woman,  whose 
instinct  it  is  to  keep  in  the  background  and  not  to  show  her  feel- 
ings. She  was,  indeed,  all  the  mother  little  Mar  had  ever  known, 
but  she  made  no  claim  upon  the  first  of  his  affections,  always 
directing  them,  indeed,  towards  his  adoring  father,  suppressing 
herself  entirely  in  favour  of  Lord  Frogmore  as  the  most  self- 
denying  of  mothers  could  not  have  done.  And  since  Mary  arrived, 
and  the  horror  of  the  discovery  that  Mary,  though  sane,  was 
unconscious  of  the  great  event  of  her  life — the  birth  of  her  child — 
had  burst  upon  the  family,  Agnes  had  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
her  sister.  She  had,  perhaps,  as  most  people  have,  a  secret  con- 
viction that  her  own  exertions  might  bring  about  that  in  which 
no  one  else  had  succeeded — that  she  would  surely  be  able  to 
seize  the  right  moment  to  bring  forgotten  circumstances  to 
Mary's  mind,  to  convince  her  of  that  in  which  it  was  so  strange 
to  think  she  could  require  conviction — in  the  reality  of  her  child's 
existence.  Agnes  had  been  accordingly  her  sister's  anxious  com- 
panion during  these  days ;  but  she  had  as  yet  made  no  attempt 
^to  move  her.  She  had  quieted  as  much  as  she  could  Mrs.  Hill's 
indiscreet  remonstrances.  She  had  watched  over  Mary's  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  saving  her  from  every  disturbance.  But  when 
she  led  Lady  Frogmore  away  from  that  assemblage  of  the  family, 
it  appeared  to  Agnes  that  her  time  had  now  come.  An  hour  or 
two  passed,  during  which  Mary  was  soothed  and  comforted  in  a 
natural  paroxysm  of  grief  by  her  anxious  sister.  But  in  the 
evening  she  was  better,  composed  and  ready  to  talk.  The  nurse, 
of  whom  Agnes  felt  no  need,  was  sent  away.  Mrs.  Hill  had  been 
persuaded  that  she  was  over-fatigued  and  had  much  better  go  to 
bed  early  after  the  great  strain  of  the  day.  The  vicar,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  recalled  to  the  necessity  of  looking  over 
his  sermon,  as  he  had  to  return  to  his  parish  before  the  next 
Sunday.  Thus  the  two  sisters  were  left  g-lone.  "  You  will  make 
Mary  go  to  bed,"  was  Mrs.  Hill's  last  charge.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  will 
make  her  go  to  bed,"  said  Agnes — but  in  reality  her  mind  was 
full  of  other  things. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "that  we  must 
settle  soon,  and  that  is  where  we  are  to  live.  It  is  wonderful 
how  little  familiar  it  feels  to  me  here.     Now  that  my  dear  lord  is 
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gone  I  don*t  seem  as  if  I  know  this  place.    He  was  all  that  made 
it  feel  like  home" 

**  It  is  not  wonderful  you  should  think  so,"  said  Ag^cs,  "  )rou 
have  been  so  little  here." 

"  Only  all  the  time  I  have  been  married,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
faint,  uneasy  smile. 

"  No,  my  dear,  only  a  year  and  a  half  at  first  It  is  five  years 
and  more  since  you  were  taken  away." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  I  am  not 
able  to  argue,  and  you  are  all  in  a  story,  as  if  you  wanted  to 

make  me  believe You  think  I  will  feel  it  so  much — I  know 

that  is  your  motive     You  think  that  to  give  up  my  house  and  be 
only  the  Dowager,  while  Letitia  is  here " 

"  Mary,  you  must  try  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs:  why  shouldn't  you  stay  here — with  your  boy?  He 
ought  to  be  brought  up  in  his  own  house" 

"Agnes,  will  you  torment  me  too?  Did  Frogmore  say  that? 
Did  he  want  me  to  pretend — oh,  no !  no !  My  dear  old  lord 
would  never  have  done  so — for  he  was  true,  as  true  as  steel." 
'  "  My  poor  dear,  it  is  you  who  are  not  true — ^you  have  been  so 
ill,  Mary- — you  have  been  away  for  a  long,  long  time.  You  were  * 
driven  into  it  at  the  time  you  were  so  weak,  just  before  the  baby 
was  bom.  Try  and  throw  back  your  mind,  oh,  Mary,  dear. 
Don't  you  recollect  when  the  baby  was  coming  ?  When  we  were 
all  so  happy,  dear  Frogmore  the  most  of  alL  Mary,  think  !  when 
the  baby  was  coming " 

Mary's  pale  face  flushed.  She  shook  her  head.  "  I  never 
wished  it,"  she  said.  "  Oh  no,  I  never  wished  it — to  ruin  little 
Duke  and  do  Letitia  all  that  harm." 

"  Letitia !  who  did  her  best  to  kill  you — who  came  when  you 
were  weak,  and  reproached  you,  and  said — horrible  things. 
Mary,  Mary,  rouse  yourself!  Do  not  let  her  succeed  in  her  bad, 
bad  intent  She  hoped  the  baby  would  die.  And  almost  as  well 
if  he  had,  poor  child,"  cried  Agnes,  in  the  petulance  of  her  misery, 
"when  his  mother  disowns  him.  His  father  is  dead,  and  his 
mother  has  forgotten  him-     Oh,  poor  child,  poor  child." 

This  did  not  move  Mary  as  she  had  hoped.  She  said  sadly, 
"  Yes,  I  know ;  Letitia  was  not  very  kind.  But  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful If  I  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  her  husband  and  her 
chikiren  out  of  the  title — out  of  their  inheritance    Would  you 
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have  taken  it  better,  Agnes?  I  should  not — if  I  had  had 
children " 

Her  voice  shook  a  little.  "  I  do  remember  a  time  when  I  sup- 
pose there  were  hopes — and  I  felt  very  happy  for  a  moment — 
and  dear  Frogmore " 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes  anxiously. 

"  But  it  all  went  off.  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  all  the  time, 
while  you  have  been  saying  such  strange  things.  I  fainted  or 
something,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  I  think  I  was  sorry  after, 
but  Tm  glad  now  not  to  have  done  any  harm  to  Letitia  and  her 
boy." 

"  Oh,  Mary !  if  you  were  to  see  your  own  boy,  your  own  boy ! 
and  hear  him  call  you  mother,  don't  you  think  that  would  bring 
things  back, to  your  mind?" 

"  If  I  had  a  boy,  Agnes,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  with  a  faint, 
half-reproachful  smile,  "  I  should  not  want  that ;  but  you  know 
I  never  had  a  child." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  cried  Agnes,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  You  may  be  sorry,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.     If 

we  could  change  things  by  being  sorry !    Not  that  I  am 

sorry,"  said  Lady  Frogmore ;  "  my  only  comfort  is  that  my  mar- 
riage and  all  that,  which  she  disliked  so,  has  done  Letitia  no 
harm." 

"  She  disliked  it  very  much.  Oh,  that  is  far  too  gentle  a  way 
of  putting  it :  she  said  dreadful  things  to  you,  Mary." 

"  Did  she  ?  Don't  make  me  think  of  them.  I  am  quite  in 
fcharity  with  her  now.  Poor  Letitia,  she  needn't  look  reproachful 
any  longer.     She  has  got  all  she  wanted  now." 

"  Mary,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  are  mistaken.  It  is  your  little  boy 
that  is  Lord  Frogmore." 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  Mary,  with  an  impatient  movement  of  her 
hands,  "you  go  on  like  that  only  to  worry  me.  Of  course,  I 
should  always  be  kind  to  him  if  my  dear  lord  adopted  him.  But 
adoption  won't  go  so  far  as  that.  No,  no.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
of  this  child.     Let's  speak  of  him  no  more." 

"  Mary,  if  it  were  to  be  proved  to  you — ^by  eye-witness — that 
he  was  your  child  ?  " 

"  Proved  to  me ! "  cried  Lady  Frogmore.  "  Should  not  I  my- 
self be  the  chief  witness  ?  " 

Her  smile  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  in  its  faint  indulgent  com- 
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passion  for  her  sister's  folly,  and  the  look  of  uneasiness  with 
which  she  turned  from  this  perpetual  repetition  of  a  disagreeable 
subject  was  so  natural,  that  Agnes's  heart  sank.     "  I  think  I  must 
go  to  bed/'  she  added.     "It  has  been  a  hard  day,  and  even 
though  one  does  not  sleep,  lying  down  is  always  a  rest." 
**  Shall  I  read  to  you,  Mary,  till  you  go  to  sleep  ?  " 
**  No,  my  dear.     Go  to  sleep  yourself,  Agnes.     We  shall  both 
be  better  quiet.     It  will  be  another  life  to-morrow,"  said  Mary, 
dismissing  her  sister  with  a  kiss.     Poor  Agnes  went  away  with  a 
heart  almost  too  sick  and  sad  for  thought.      She  had  failed  more 
miserably  than  the  rest.     And  she  did  not  know  now  what  to  say 
or  do,  or  whether  it  was  best  to  make  no  further  attempt — to 
leave  everything  to  the  action  of  time  and  the  guidance  of  events. 
It  is  more  easy  to  adopt  the  most  laborious  or  heroic  measures 
than  to  take  up  this  passive  plan  of  operation,  and  it  cost  Agnes  a 
great  deal  to  relinquish  the  effort  to  set  her  sister  right     Would 
she  ever  learn  what  was  right  ?    Would  she  ever  come  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  what  had  passed  ?  or  if  she  did  would  the  discovery 
be  accompanied  by  a  convulsion  which  would  again  rend  their  life 
in  pieces  ?    That  possibility  must  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.    At  present  Mar>'  was  perfectly  sane,  and  as  composed  in 
her  gentle  thoughts  as  any  one  could  be.     But  if  she  were  urged 
beyond  measure ;  if  this  great  fact  which  she  ignored  were  to  be 
rudely  pressed  upon  her,  what  might  happen  ?     Her  recovery  was 
still  new,  her  mind  fresh  fledged,  so  to  speak ;  too  feeble  to  take 
many  flights.     But  how  to  be  patient  and  bear  with  this  Agnes 
did  not  know.     Those  who  have  to  deal  with  a  persistent  de- 
lusion have  need  for  double  patience.     It  is  so  diflicult  not  to 
think  that  there  is  perversity  in  it,  or  that  the  deceived  person 
could  not  understand  if  they  would.    Agnes  went  up  to  the  nursery 
and  bent  over  Mar's  little  crib,  and  dropped  a  kiss  upon  his  fore- 
head as  soft  as  the  touch  of  any  mother.     The  child  opened  his 
eyes  without  anything  of  the  startled  effect  of  sudden  waking, 
as  if  he  had  only  shut  his  eyes  in  play.     "  Why  do  you  say  *  poor 
child  *  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  little  soft  voice.     "  Oh,  my  little  Mar,  my 
little  Mar ! "  cried  Agnes,  and  then  she  scolded  him  a  little  for 
being  awake,  and  bade  him  shut  those  big  eyes  directly  and  go 
to  sleep.     This  visit  did  not  dry  her  tears  or  make  it  more  easy 
to  think  what  she  was  to  do.     Indeed  Agnes  was  less  and  less 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  submitting  to  Mary's  delusion  as  she 
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thought  it  over.  It  would  all  have  been  so  very  easy  otherwise ! 
They  might  have  lived,  the  two  together,  mother  and  aunt,  in  the 
familiar  house  of  which  she  had  grown  so  fond  during  these  five 
years,  taking  care  of  the  little  heir  until  he  was  old  enough  to 
go  to  school.  His  mother  was  his  natural  guardian,  and  so  she 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  this.  It  would  almost  have 
been  better,  Agnes  thought  with  bitterness,  if  she  had  not  re- 
covered at  all — if  she  had  still  remained  with  Dr.  Brown.  For 
who  could  tell  what  the  Parkes  might  do?  They  would  have 
the  power  in  their  hands.  They  might  insist  on  having  her  re- 
moved again.  They  might  say  that  still  she  was  not  sane,  and  to 
prove  that  a  woman  was  sane  who  had  forgotten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  her  child,  how  difficult  would  that  be.  Agnes  was  the 
only  one  in  the  great  house  who  could  not  sleep  that  night.  She 
was  sorry,  very  sorry,  too,  for  the  loss  of  old  Frogmore.  He 
had  been  to  her  a  kind  companion,  a  confiding  and  respectful 
brother,  and  she  missed  him — more  than  any  one  else  who 
mourned  for  him.  The  thought  that  he  was  gone  and  taken 
away,  and  that  now  there  would  be  a  clearing  out  of  ail  his 
drawers,  a  searching  into  all  his  secrets,  his  papers  examined, 
his  very  wardrobe  turned  inside  out,  brought  tears  of  sorrow, 
mingled  with  a  sort  of  angry  dismay,  to  her  eyes.  That,  too,  if 
Mary  had  but  been  well,  would  have  been  spared.  She  would 
have  kept  the  old  man's  house  sacred.  Sorrow  and  contrariety 
and  care,  all  the  exasperating  and  irritating  elements  which  make 
a  position  intolerable,  mingled  in  the  mind  of  Agnes ;  and  she  knew 
that  she  could  not  throw  it  off  as  intolerable,  but  must  somehow 
support  everything  for  the  sake  of  Mary  and  of  the  poor  little  boy. 
Poor  little  boy !  To  think  that  he  was  Lord  Frogmore,  and  that 
after  his  long  minority  was  over  he  would  be  one  of  the  wealthiest 
peers  in  Elngland,  the  poor,  little,  forlorn  child  for  whom  nobody 
cared,  was- eribugh.  to  make  any  kind  woman's  heart  overflow  with 
piteousness  of  the  contrast :  and  he  was  dear  and  precious  to 
Agnefe  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 

That  day  she  had  him  carefully  dressed,  and  led  him  with  he*r 
to  Mary  to  make  one  last  attempt  She  had  taught  him  with  the 
tenderest  exactitude  what  he  was  to  say.  It  was  not  very  much, 
only,  "  Mamma,  speak  to  Mar.  Dear  mamma,  speak  to  father's 
little  boy."  Mar  said  it  very  prettily  after  Agnes.  His  great 
eyes,  which  were  so  large  and  so  sad,  looked  wistfully  into  the 
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very  heart  of  the  woman  who  loved  him.  "Speak  to  father's 
little  boy."  She  cried  herself  when  she  heard  him,  and  did  not 
think  that  any  heart  could  resist  it  She  led  him  into  Mary's 
room,  holding  his  little  hand  very  fast  to  give  him  courage,  and 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  Lady  Frc^more  was 
lying,  very  patient  and  quiet,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  a  faint 
smile  upon  her  patient  mouth.  "Mary,"  said  Agnes,  "I  have 
brought  your  little  Mar  to  see  yoiL  Your  own  little  boy.  You 
have  never  given  him  a  kiss,  not  since  he  was  a  baby  in  the 
cradle."  She  led  him  to  his  mother's  side,  and  pulled  his  arm  to 
remind  him  of  what  he  had  to  say.  But  Mar  had  forgot,  or  else 
he  was  too  much  overawed  by  the  sight  of  this  strange  lady  who 
was  his  mother.  He  gazed  at  her  with  his  big  melancholy  eyes, 
but  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say.  Mary  did  not  turn  her  head 
away.  She  looked  at  him  not  without  a  little  emotion.  "  Is  this 
the  little  boy,"  she  said,  "that  my  dear  old  lord  was  fond  of? 
That  should  always  give  him  a  claim  upon  me." 

" Oh,  he  has  a  claim.  He  has  a  first  claim,"  cried  Agfnes,  "on 
his  own  account." 

Mary  did  not  risk  any  reply,  but  she  put  her  hand  upon  his 
head  and  smoothed  his  hair,  and  said,  "  Poor  little  boy." 

And  Mar  did  not  say  a  word.  Not  though  Agnes  pulled  his 
sleeve,  and  touched  his  elbow,  and  did  everything  that  was 
possible  to  jog  his  memory.  "  Mar !  "  she  said  in  an  emphatic 
and  significant  whisper.  But  not  a  syllable  did  Mar  say,  not  even 
"  Mamma,"  which  would  have  been  so  natural.  He  only  stood 
and  gazed  with  those  large  eyes  that  looked  doubly  large  in  his 
small  pale  face — ^till  there  remained  nothing  for  Agnes  to  do  but 
to  take  him  away  again  and  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she 
had  failed.  "  Oh,  Mar,  Mar ! "  she  cried,  when  she  had  taken  him 
back  to  his  nursery,  "  why  didn't  you  speak  ?  Why  didn't  you 
say  what  I  told  you  ?  "  But  even  then  Mar  had  not  found  his 
tongue,  and  he  made  her  no  reply. 

After  this  there  ensued  a  strange  confused  interval,  during  which 
the  two  executors  were  continually  meeting  to  consult  on  what 
was  to  be  done.  They  had  no  right  to  consult  without  including 
the  third,  most  important  of  all,  in  their  deliberations.  But  how 
^^r^  they  to  consult  with  Lady  Frogmore,  who  ignored  the  very 
first  particular  of  their  trust  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  strange 
than  the  position  altogether.     The  vicar  and  his  wife,  who  would 
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not  be  shut  out,  and  whose  importance  as  her  parents  was  so  very 
much  greater  than  any  claimed  by  Mary,  fought  stoutly  for  what 
they  considered  their  daughter's  "  rights."  But  Mary  put  in  no 
claim  of  right,  and  was  only  anxious  that  John  Parke  and  his 
wife  should,  as  she  thought,  succeed  to  everything  and  take  their 
right  place.  She  did  not  ask  either  the  custody  or  guardian- 
ship of  the  child.  He  had  a  disturbing  influence  upon  her, 
confident  though  she  was  that  he  was  none  of  hers,  and  after  a 
while  she  showed  a  restlessness  to  get  away,  to  which  the  doctor, 
who  was  still  always  in  attendance,  would  not  allow  any  opposition. 
He  would  not  answer  for  the  consequence,  he  said,  if  she  were 
opposed.  And  thus  it  happened  that,  to  the  extreme  discomfiture 
and  dismay  of  the  vicar  and  his  wife,  and  the  despair  of  Agnes, 
the  matter  was  settled  at  last.  Mary  left  the  Park,  leaving  behind 
almost  with  relief  the  forlorn  little  Lord  Frogmore,  who  was  her 
only  child.  She  left  him  in  the  keeping  of  the  woman  who  tried 
her  best  to  extinguish  his  little  life  before  it  began,  carrying  away 
from  him  in  her  train  the  only  creature  in  the  world  that  had 
been  to  him  as  a  mother.  Alas  for  little  Mar !  But  so  it  had 
to  be. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Little  Mar  said  nothing  at  any  time  about  this  shock  to  his 
being,  which  occurred  when  he  was  so  very  young,  that  his  after 
recollection  of  it  was  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  a  confused 
memory  of  pain  rather  than  any  definite  recollection  of  facts. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
him.  Such  a  change — from  the  supremacy  of  an  only  child, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  the  idol  of  his  old  father  and  of  his 
aunt,  to  tvhom  Mar  was  everything,  into  a  mere  indefinite  mem- 
ber of  a  large  nursery  party,  nobody's  favourite,  a  little  stranger 
whose  tastes  were  not  consulted,  nor  his  fancies  thought  of — is 
more  tremendous  than  anything  that  can  happen  to  a  man. 
How  good  for  him,  people  said,  instead  of  being  petted  and 
spoiled  as  an  only  child  is  so  apt  to  be,  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  wholesome  nursery  life  with  other  children  round  him,  and  all 
the  natural  give  and  take  of  a  large  family.  But  such  a  revolution 
is  a  terrible  experiment.  I  have  known  it  drive  a  delicate  child 
into  a  sort  of  temporary  imbecility.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Mar, 
for  amid  all  the  criticisms  to  which  he  was  subject  it  was  never 
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alleged  of  him  that  he  was  without  intelh'gence.  But  a  great 
many  other  things  were  said,  which,  whether  they  were  true  or 
not,  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  after  career. 

For  one  thing,  Mrs.  John  Parke  intimated  to  all  her  friends  with 
great  regret  that  the  little  lord  was  exceedingly  delicate,  which 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  age  of  his 
parents,  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  nervous  and  mental  disease 
in  his  mother's  family,  and  the  extremely  injudicious  way  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  until  the  time  when  he  came  under  her 
care.  He  was  so  delicate  that  when  Mar  reached  the  age  at 
which  other  boys  go  to  school,  his  aunt  did  not  feel  that  she  could 
take  the  responsibility  of  permitting  him  to  go.  She  said  it  was 
his  uncle  who  was  afraid  to  take  this  step,  but  most  people  knew 
that  Mrs.  John  Parke  had  the  reigning  will  in  the  house.  The 
situation  altogether  was  one  which  the  outer  world  did  not  very 
well  understand.  Lady  Frogmore  lived  at  the  Dower  House, 
which  was  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  and  very  difficult 
.  to  get  at  from  the  Park,  being  out  of  the  way  of  railways,  and 
requiring  a  very  long  and  roundabout  journey  by  various  junctions. 
She  was  well  enough  to  see  her  friends,  to  take  a  little  mild  share 
in  what  was  going  on,  but  her  son  was  never  with  her.  It  was 
vaguely  rumoured  that  she  had  taken  an  aversion  to  him  during 
the  time  of  the  insanity,  from  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
people  were  doubtful  if  she  had  ever  recovered,  while  many  con- 
tinued to  regard  her  with  a  little  alarm,  her  sister  in-law  being 
the  chief  of  these.  Mrs.  John  Parke  never  hesitated  to  express 
this  feeling  with  lamentations  over  her  own  weakness.  "  Poor 
Mary,"  she  said,  "  is  quite  well  now :  I  know  she  is  quite  well — 
just  as  clear  in  her  head  as  any  of  us,  except  that  unfortunate 
delusion  about  the  boy.  I  know  it  is  very  bad  of  me,  but  one 
can't  help  one's  nature ;  and  I  cannot  get  over  it.  She  always 
frightens  me — I  keep  thinking  perhaps  something  may  be  said 
that  will  set|her  off — or  something  happen — I  know  I  am  very 
wrong  ;  but  I  have  such  a  horror  of  mad  people.  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  she  is  quite  well  now^  but  when  that  is  in  your  nature  how 
can  one  ever  be  sure?"  Most  people  sympathized  with  Mrs. 
John,  who  betrayed  to  her  intimates  with  bated  breath  the  state 
of  aflfairs  between  Mary  and  her  child.  "  Greenpark  was  in  many 
ways  more  convenient  to  us,"  she  said  ;  "  but  what  could  we  do  ? 
We  could  not  abandon  the  poor  child.     John  was  his  natural 
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guardian,  and  of  course  we  all  felt  that  wholesome  quiet  family 
life,  when  he  would  simply  be  one  of  many,  was  the  best  thing 
for  him — ^the  only  thing  to  neutralize  all  those  other  dreadful 
influences.  He  is  always  called  by  his  Christian  name,  not 
Frogmore,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  so  much  better,  with  such  an  excitable  feeble  child,  not  to 
surround  him  with  any  sort  of  special  distinction— time  enough 
for  that  when  he  is  a  man.** 

"  If  he  ever  lives  to  be  a  man,'*  Mrs.  Parke's  confidants  would 
say,  shaking  their  heads. 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  say  such  a  dreadful  thing.  What 
should  I  do  if  he  did  not  live  to  be  a  man  ?  I  think  I  should  kill 
myself  We  his  next  heirs,  and  acting  as  father  and  mother  to 
him Oh,  no,  no.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  under  all  his  deli- 
cacy he  had  a  tough  wiry  constitution,  I  should  never  have  con- 
sented to  take  such  a  charge." 

But  notwithstanding  the  tough  wiry  constitution  in  which  she 
believed,  Mrs.  Parke  was  too  anxious  about  her  nephew  to  allow 
him  to  go  to  school.  It  was  too  exciting  for  him,  it  was  too  ex- 
hausting for  him.  With  the  germs,  perhaps,  who  could  tell,  of 
madness  in  him,  it  was  altogether  too  dangerous.  And  Mar 
accordingly  grew  up  at  home  under  the  charge  of  successive 
tutors,  who  rarely  managed  to  please  Mrs.  Parke  or  to  please 
themselves  under  her  roof  for  long  together.  Either  they  had 
theories  as  to  what  was  good  for  their  pupil  which  did  not  agree 
with  hers,  or  they  found  the  life  so  deadly  dull  which  they  were 
expected  to  spend  with  Mar  in  seclusion,  shut  out  from  every- 
thing that  might  be  going  on,  that  it  soon  became  insufferable  to 
them.  They  formed  quite  a  procession  coming  and  going,  one 
following  the  other,  and  as  each  man  had,  more  or  less,  a  different 
system,  it  may  be  supposed  that  poor  little  Mar*s  education  did 
not  advance  in  any  remarkable  way.  What  they  all  agreed  in 
was  a  desire  to  get  the  boy  into  the  open  air,  to  give  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  country  life,  to  make  him  hardy  and  active.  But  to 
this  Mrs.  Parke  maintained  a  constant  opposition.  He  was  not 
strong  enough,  she  said ;  his  lungs  were  delicate  ;  he  would  not 
bear  the  exposure  and  exercise  which  were  good  for  the  others.  In 
summer  she  was  obliged  to  relax  her  rules,  but  in  winter  she  was 
obdurate,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  Mar  caught  cold 
more  readily  than  any  one  else  in  the  house. 
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This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Duke,  John  Parke's  eldest 
son,  came  of  age.  Duke's  majority  was  celebrated  as  if  indeed 
it  was  he  who  was  the  heir.  The  family  had  by  this  time  been  so 
long  established  in  the  chief  house  of  the  race  that  they  were 
scarcely  conscious  that  it  was  not  theirs  by  full  right  of  possession. 
Letty,  the  eldest  girl,  was  nineteen ;  she  was  not  quite  three  years 
older  than  Mar,  and  his  champion  and  supporter  in  the  family. 
There  were  two  boys  younger  than  she,  and  a  little  girl  who 
brought  up  the  rear — all  of  whom  were  stronger,  noisier,  and 
more  assuredly  at  home,  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  position, 
than  the  quiet,  slim,  pale  boy,  too  long,  too  slight,  too  grave  for 
his  years,  who  had  the  habit  of  being  pushed  into  the  background, 
and  never  asserted  himself,  or  took  any  distinctive  place  in  the 
family  party.  The  younger  ones,  indeed,  were  all  contemptuous 
of  Mar.  His  delicacy,  of  which  so  much  was  made,  his  perpetual 
staying  at  home,  his  supposed  incapacity  for  their  sports  and 
indifference  to  their  pleasures,  had  been  part  of  their  code  all 
their  life.  There  were  so  many  things  that  Mar  could  not  do. 
"  Oh,  he  can't  come.  He'll  catch  cold,"  Reginald,  who  was  six- 
teen, said  scornfully  when  there  was  any  question  of  Mar  sharing 
their  pleasures.  The  members  of  the  family  who  stood  by  Mar 
were  the  two  eldest  and  little  Mary,  the  youngest  girl,  whom  her 
mother  called  Tiny,  in  order  not  to  use  poor  Lady  Frogmore's 
name,  which  John  had  insisted  upon  giving  her — who  made  a 
slave  of  the  quiet  boy  and  found  him  very  serviceable.  The  girls 
made  Mar's  life  a  little  brighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  Duke  when  he  was  at  home,  which  was  not  very  often, 
was  always  good  to  his  old  playfellow,  who  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  youth  of  sixteen  does  to  one  of  twenty-one,  with  admiration 
and  devotion.  And  thus  the  time  drew  on  to  Duke's  majority. 
The  preparations  for  it  caused  a  little  scandal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  good  people  about  protested  to  each  other  that  it 
was  for  all  the  world  as  if  John  Parke's  son  was  the  heir,  but  they 
accepted  with  alacrity  all  the  same  the  invitations  which  Letitia 
sent  forth  in  so  liberal  a  way.  There  was  to  be  a  dinner  of  the 
farmers,  who  had  known  Master  Duke  all  his  life.  There  was  to 
be  a  great  ball  to  which  all  the  county  was  invited,  and  there  was 
^fite  in  the  park  for  the  village  folk  and  all  the  poor  neighbours, 
and  also  for  the  "  smart "  people  whose  revels  were  of  a  less  noisy 
kind.     It  is  so  much  the  fashion  nowadays  to  put  the  poor  neigh- 
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hours  in  the  foreground  that  this  fete  was  Letitia's  chef  doeuvre. 
The  programme  altogether  was  one  by  which  she  felt  she  was  to 
distinguish  herself  in  the  county,  and  which  would  mark  Duke's 
birthday  as  nothing  else  could  do.  Mrs.  Parke,  indeed,  spoke  of 
her  son  exactly  as  if  he  were  the  heir.  She  spoke  of  her  humble 
guests  as  having  seen  him  grow  up,  and  taking  such  an  interest 
in  him.  All  the  connections  of  the  family  were  collected  to  cele- 
brate this  great  event,  and  what  was  the  most  extraordinary  of 
all.  Lady  Frogmore,  who  went  out  so  little,  and  to  whom  this  was 
in  some  sort  a  hostile  demonstration,  was  one  of  the  guests. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  programme  about  which  the 
county  neighbours,  the  spectators  who  watched  and  criticized 
Letitia,  were  so  much  interested  as  the  demeanour  of  Lady  Frog- 
more.  She  had  not  appeared  among  them  for  years ;  her  story 
was  full  of  mystery ;  she  was  said  to  be  indifferent  to,  if  not  pos- 
sessed by  an  aversion  for,  her  own  son,  her  only  child,  who  lived 
neglected  in  his  uncle's  family.  All  these  things  gave  excitement 
to  the  reappearance  of  the  poor  lady,  whose  pleasant  ways  so 
many  remembered  with  kindness,  and  whose  life  had  been  so 
strangely  and  so  terribly  overcast. 

By  this  time  the  Vicar  of  Grocombe  and  his  wife  were  both 
dead.  That  Mary  had  been  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  them, 
and  that  they  had  not  at  all  approved  of  her  conduct  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Frogmore's  death,  they  had  not  hesitated  to  say,  and 
Mrs.  Hill  had  indeed  been  heard  to  declare  that  it  gave  her  hus- 
band his  death-blow.  He  had  been  so  much  disappointed  in 
Mary !  He  had  felt  it  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  her  part  to 
leave  her  son  in  the  hands  of  the  Parkes,  people  about  whose 
religious  principles  there  was  no  certainty,  and  it  had  helped  him 
to  his  grave  to  think  of  little  Mar  being  brought  up  perhaps  in 
the  most  careless  way,  while  his  grandfather  was  a  clergyman. 
Whether  it  was  this  mental  trouble  or  bronchitis  that  removed 
the  vicar  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five,  it  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  he  did  succumb,  and  that  his  wife  did  not  long  survive  him 
When  the  new  vicar  was  appointed  Mrs.  Hill  came  to  her 
daughters  at  the  Dower  House,  but  she  never  was  happy  there 
She  kept  asking  daily  why  was  Mary  there  and  not  at  the  Park  ? 
Why  had  she  abandoned  her  child? — it  was  nonsense  to  say 
that  she  had  forgotten  her  child  !  Why,  why  had  she  left  Mar  ? 
Which  indeed  were  very  reasonable  questions,  but  did  not  pro- 
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mote  the  happiness  of  the  house.  After  her  death  the  two  sisters 
continued  as  before  each  other's  closest  companion,  and  now 
with  no  divided  duty,  save  that  Mary  was  very  tranquil  in  her 
secluded  life,  and  that  Agnes's  heart  was  racked  with  anxiety. 
She  kept  up  a  little  correspondence  with  Mar,  exchanging  letters 
full  of  love  and  longing  for  his  schoolboy  epistles,  in  which  there 
was  not  even  the  animation  of  a  schoolboy,  which  poor  Agnes 
looked  for  with  the  wildest  anxiety,  and  cried  over  with  the 
deepest  disappointment  when  they  came.  How  should  he  be 
able  to  respond — that  undeveloped,  heart-stunned  boy — to  her 
tenderness,  the  tenderness  of  an  old  mother,  not  even  young  to 
gain  his  sympathy  ?  Agnes  was  the  one  who  suffered  amid  all 
these  different  interests  and  feelings.  Now  and  then,  at  long 
intervals,  she  had  a  glimpse  of  her  boy,  a  privilege  which  gener- 
ally left  her  sadder  than  ever.  "  He  looks  so  delicate,"  she  was 
even  forced  to  allow  to  Letitia,  who  surprised  her  in  tears  after 
she  had  taken  farewell  of  the  boy.  "  Yes,  he  is  very  delicate," 
said  Letitia  with  a  grave  face.  "  I  take  a  hundred  precautions 
with  him  which  I  should  laugh  at  for  my  own  children.  But  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  Mar  in  my  house  I  should  die." 
"  Oh,  God  forbid  that  anything  should  happen  ! "  cried  poor 
Agnes.  "  I  am  sure  I  hope  so  sincerely,"  cried  Letitia,  but  still 
shaking  her  head.  And  the  same  impression  was  universal. 
The  old  women  in  the  village  whom  Agnes  went  to  see  on  her 
visit,  old  pensioners,  shook  their  heads  too,  and  said,  "  Ma'am, 
you'll  never  rare  him."  And  the  tutor  who  was  leaving  seized 
upon  the  owner  of  the  sympathetic  face  and  discoursed  to  her 
largely  of  the  false  system  on  which  Mar  was  being  trained. 
"  He's  like  a  flower  growing  in  a  prison — that  flower,  you  know, 
that  some  man  wrote  a  book  about,  all  running  to  seed,  and  not 
a  bit  of  colour  for  want  of  air  and  sun." 

"Oh,  if  it  was  only  air  and  sun  that  were  wanted,"  cried 
Agnes. 

"It  is,  it  is!"  said  the  young  man.  "I  hear  his  mother's 
living ;  why  don't  she  send  and  take  him  away  ?  To  be  with 
you,  now,  who  would  pet  him  and  study  him,  would  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  don't  s^y  so,"  said  Agnes  with  tears,  "  for  it  cannot  be ;  I 
fear  it  cannot  be." 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  would  not  leave  the  boy  here 

10 
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if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  him  :  but  then  perhaps  Fm  pre- 
judiced, for  I  hate Mrs.  Parke."     He  was  going  to  say  "  the 

woman  here,"  but  paused  in  time. 

"  You  must  not  speak  so,"  said  Agnes. 

"  No,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  keep  it  to  myself,"  said  the  tutor. 
She  said  to  herself  afterwards  that  no  doubt  it  was  because  he 
was  going  to  leave,  because  he  had  been  dismissed.  People  said 
you  must  never  trust  discharged  servants.  To  be  sure  he  was 
not  a  servant,  he  was  a  gentleman ;  but  still — Agnes  tried  a 
little  to  comfort  herself  in  this  way ;  but  Mrs.  Parke's  pious  hope 
that  nothing  might  happen  and  the  tutor's  bold  criticisms  rankled 
in  her  mind.  It  was  she  that  decided  Lady  Frogmore  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  all  the  rejoicings  over  Duke's  majority, 
though  it  was  not  Agnes  but  Mary  that  was  fond  of  Duke. 
"  It  is  right  that  you  should  show  yourself,"  she  said  to  her  sister. 
Mary  did  not  perceive  what  good  showing  herself  would  do,  and 
feared  the  great  dinner  and  the  return  to  a  place  which  had  so 
many  sad  associations  (she  said).  But  Agnes  pressed  so  much 
that  her  sister,  always  gentle  and  so  seldom  asserting  her  own 
will  against  any  one  else's,  at  last  consented.  A  visit  to  the  Park 
was  a  great  step.  It  was  always  on  the  cards  that  something 
might  awaken  smouldering  recollections,  or  throw  a  new  light 
upon  that  mystery  of  the  past.  At  all  events,  it  was  with  the 
stirrings  of  a  new  hope  that  Agnes,  who  managed  everything, 
got  her  sister  afloat  on  the  day  before  Duke's  birthday,  and 
steered  her  by  the  many  junctions  through  half-a-dozen  different 
trains  across  country  to  the  Park.  It  was  a  troublesome  journey, 
and  took  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  what  with  the  difficulty  of 
connecting  trains  and  long  waiting  at  various  stations.  These 
delays  and  waitings  were,  however,  rather  good  for  Mary,  who 
began  to  be  roused  out  of  her  usual  quiescence,  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  when  they  would  arrive,  and  what  company  they 
would  be  likely  to  find  there.  "  Duke  was  always  my  boy,'*  poor 
Mary  said.  A  little  cloud  passed  over  her  face  as  she  spoke,  as 
though  a  consciousness  of  something  that  had  interfered  between 
Duke  and  her  had  floated  across  her  thoughts.  Agnes  did  not 
burst  out  as  she  would  have  liked  to  do  into  a  blast  of  sentiment 
in  respect  to  Duke,  which  was  perfectly  uncalled  for.  But  she 
looked  disappointed  though  she  did  not  say  it. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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PART  I. 
LuDGATE  Hill  to  Dover  ;  thence  by  steamer  to  Calais.     It  was 
a  glorious   day.     The  sun  shone  brightly.     There  was  hardly  a 
ripple  on  the  water ;  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  the 
coast  of  France  was  easily  discernible  before  we  left  the  English 
shore.     A  rush'  for  folding  chairs,  and  then  a  sense  of  calmness 
and  rest,  as  we  lengthened  the  distance  between  ourselves  and 
the  sphere  of  work  and  worry  which  we  had  recently  occupied. 
We  meant  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  so  our  gaze,  mental  as  well  as 
bodily,  was  forward,  towards  the  romantic  little  country  of  lakes 
and  mountains.     The  journey  was  comparatively  void  of  interest. 
We  had  not  thought  of  engaging  a  sleeping-car,  and  were  there- 
fore cooped  up  all  night  in  a  close  carriage  full  of  passengers  who 
had  been  our  sole  companions  for  twelve  hours  already.^    It  was 
a  great  relief  to  find  ourselves  at  early  morning  at  a  station 
where  we  could  be  refreshed,  with  the  aid  of  a  bucket  of  water, 
one  or  two  of  the  company  being  happily  provided  with  soap  and 
towels,  which  they  courteously  passed  round.     Arrived  at  Bale, 
we  enjoyed  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  having  changed  our  train  for 
one  essentially  Swiss  in  construction,  at  lo  a.m.  were  landed  at 
the  lovely  town  of  Lucerne.     Here  we  were  met  by  our  host  (for 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  in  the  locality)  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes  we  were  at  the  door  of  a  charming  little 
villa,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  lake,  where  a  cordial 
greeting  awaited  us.     Our  host  was  a  cheerful,  well-informed 
Englishman,  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  had  finally  purchased  a 
pleasantly  situated  estate  here,  and  settled  down  with  his  accom- 
plished wife  (an  American)  and  his  interesting  family. 

Standing  upon  the  verandah  we  looked  over  the  lake  and  saw 
the  famous  pine-clad  Rigi  on  the  one  side  and  the  less  prominent 
well-wooded  Biirgenstock  on  the  other,  and  beyond  these 
mountain  rose  above  mountain,  some  of  whose  summits  were 
still  capped  with  snow.  Behind  us  was  the  rugged  Mount 
Pilatus.  Below  us  was  the  deep  blue  lake,  with  its  many 
steamers,  and  the  picturesque  town,  the  cathedral  with  its  two 
slender  spires  and  wall  with  its  seven  feudal  watch-towers  form- 
ing prominent  features  of  the  landscape. 
We  seemed  to  be  in  dreamland.   Twenty-four  hours  previously 

lo* 
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we  were  in  smoky  London ;  now  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  enchanting  views,  and  breathing  the  most  salubrious  air. 
But  our  time  was  limited,  so  we  began  at  once  to  explore  the 
neighbourhood. 

Our  first  expedition  was  naturally  to  the  town  itself.    Lucerne 
can  boast  of  a  long  and  not  ignoble  history.     Its  origin  dates 
back  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.     At  that  time  it 
was  a  small  village,  whose  inhabitants  earned  a  scanty  livelihood 
as  fishermen  ;  but  by  degrees  it  increased  in  size  and  importance, 
and  at   length  became   the  centre   of  Roman   Catholicism  in 
Switzerland.     As   early   as   the   year  450  A.D.   it   possessed  a 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  in  695  A.D.  the  cathedral 
and  convent  of  St.  Leodegar  were  founded  by  Wickard,  Duke  of 
Swabia.    It  has  retained  its  allegiance  to  the  Pope  to  the  present 
day,  not  more  than  2,000  out  of  a  population  of  about  20,000 
holding  the  Protestant  faith.     In  1332    the   inhabitants  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  with  their  Austrian  oppressors, 
having  entered  into  confederation  with  the  three  cantons,  Uri, 
Schwyz  and  Unterwalden,  to  obtain  and  preserve  their  freedom. 
In  1454  the  wooden  houses  of  which  the  town  was  chiefly  com- 
posed *  were  replaced  by  stone  dwellings  and  the  streets  were 
paved.     The  thoroughfares  were  also   made  more  uniform  in 
breadth.    The  plan  adopted  to  secure  this  object  was  curious  but 
efTective.     An  iron  rod  was  carried  through  the  streets  cross- 
wise, and  wherever  the  houses  projected  too  much  the  owners 
were  required  to  set  them  back.     Quays  and  side  walks  were 
also  constructed,  the  citizens  heartily  co-operating  with  the  civil 
authorities  in  their  endeavour  to  improve  and  beautify  the  town. 
The  fortifications  on  the  Musegg,  which  terminate  in  a  massive 
tower  called  the  Nollithurm,  date  from  1409,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  can  boast  of  equal 
antiquity.     The  fountain  in  the  Wine  Market,  a  good  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  was  erected  in  1 481,  and  the  arsenal,  near  the 
barracks,  in  1 568.     In  fact  the  older  part  of  Lucerne  still  wears  a 
mediaeval  aspect,  many  of  the  houses  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
and   seventeenth  centuries,  and  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
palatial   nineteenth  century  hotels  and  equally  new  villa  resi- 
dences which  line  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

*  The  roofs  of  these  houses  were  the  favourite  resort  of  multitudes  of  storks, 
so  that  the  town  was  nicknamed  "  the  wooden  storks'  nest. 
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The  present  Cathedral  or  Hof  Kirche,  a  spacious  stone 
building  covered  with  cement,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  original  structure  having  being  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  has  no  great  architectural  pretensions  ;  the  exterior 
is  very  plain  and  the  spires  are  remarkably  simple,  though  carried 
to  extremely  fine  points;  but  the  interior  is  adorned  with 
gorgeous  altars  emblazoned  with  gold  and  coloured  images  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Christ  and  some  of  the  saints,  that  on  the  north- 
east, which  represents  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  reredos  of  the  high  altar,  depicting  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Lanfranc,  is  finely  executed.  Before 
the  wrought-iron  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir 
is  a  lofty  imposing  crucifix.  The  walls  are  plastered,  their 
monotony  being  relieved  by  old  oil  paintings  with  scriptural 
subjects.  The  pillars  (which  are  nearly  square)  and  the  ceiling 
are  unadorned.  The  windows  also  look  very  bare,  only  two 
small  panes  of  each  being  filled  with  coloured  glass.  The  pews 
are  large  and  cumbersome,  but  admirably  carved  at  the  ends. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  lofty  and  stands  about  the  centre  of  the  left 
aisle  of  the  church,  is  of  oak,  and  ornamented  with  some  good 
bas-reliefs.  It  is  approached  by  winding  stairs  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  hea\y-looking  sounding-board.  Over  each  arch  is  a  large 
figure  of  a  saint.  The  organ  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-toned 
in  Europe.  Its  vox  humana  stop  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
The  singing  gallery  in  front  of  it  is  of  open  stone  work,  with  a 
chaste  design.  The  west  porch  has  handsome  carved  oak  doors 
and  stone  pillars,  and  contains  life-size  figures  of  SS.  Leodegarius, 
Benedictus,  Petrus,  Mauritius,  Nicolaus  and  Clemens.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  cathedral  are  decorated  with  crucifixes,  memorial 
tablets  and  a  large  fresco  representing  our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  also  adorned  with 
several  paintings,  and  on  some  of  the  tombstones  may  be  seen 
photographic  and  other  portraits  of  those  whose  remains  are 
interred  beneath.  The  churchyard  contains  some  good  monu- 
ments, and  during  the  summer,  especially,  is  beautified  by  the 
numerous  bouquets  and  flowers  by  which  the  living  seek  to  show 
their  reverence  and  love  for  the  dead. 

One  hour  every  evening  during  the  season  a  performance  is 
given  on  the  organ,  when  one  franc  is  charged  for  admission. 
On  the  day  preceding  our  visit  to  the  cathedral  a  heavy  thunder- 
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storm  had  broken  over  the  town.  The  organist  imitated  the  roll  of 
the  thunder  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  windows  with 
such  startling  effect  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  another  storm  had 
suddenly  risen,  and  it  was  a  pleasurable  surprise  to  us  on  leaving 
to  find  that  the  sky  was  serene  and  bright.  Above  the  roar  and 
tumult  thus  vividly  represented  the  vox  humana  stop  produced  a 
piteous  wail,  which  thrilled  the  audience  with  indescribable  emotion. 

The  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  induced  us  to  visit  the  sacred  edifice  again.  We 
arrived  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  and  felt  sure  that  we  should  be  in  time 
for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  but  already  a  monk  dressed 
in  a  grey  tunic  was  occupying  the  pulpit.  The  portion  of  the 
discourse  which  we  heard  must  have  lasted  an  hour.  How  long 
he  had  been  speaking  we  did  not  inquire.  The  church  was 
thronged,  every  pew  having  more  than  its  legitimate  number — 
some  seated,  others  kneeling  in  front — while  the  aisles  were 
crowded  with  patient  and  attentive  listeners.  It  was  11.4S  a.m. 
before  the  service  ended,  and  most  of  the  congregation  remained 
to  the  close. 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  several  other  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  elaborately  orna- 
mented Jesuit  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Xavier,  near  the  post- 
office,  with  its  massive  red  pillars  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  its 
painted  ceilings  and  numerous  relics  most  carefully  preserved  and 
labelled ;  the  Franciscan  church,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sempach ;  and  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Peter,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  decorated  with 
paintings  by  P.  von  Deschwanden. 

For  the  benefit  of  English  Protestants  a  large  Gothic  church  is 
rented,  situated  behind  the  Schweitzerhof  Hotel.  This  church 
was  originally  built  in  1861  by  the  German  Lutherans,  but  it  is 
now  used  on  Sundays  by  the  Old  Catholics  at  8.30  a.m. ;  by  the 
French  Protestants  at  10  a.m. ;  and  by  the  English  Episcopalians 
at  1 1  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  The  services  of  the  latter  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England  Continental  Society. 
The  attendance  is  usually  good,  and  the  hymns  are  judiciously 
selected,  but  the  preaching — so  far  as  our  experience  and  inquiries 
went — is  very  poor,  and  the  rendering  of  the  liturgy  is  unattrac- 
tive and  even  slovenly. 

During  the  season  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  service  is  held  at  the 
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Maria  Hilf  Church — the  only  church  which  the  Roman  Catholics 

will  grant  for  the  use  of  Protestants ;  and  an  American  service 

is  held  at  the  Hotel  National.     But,  owing  no  doubt  in  a  great 

measure  to  the  thoroughly  Catholic  character  of  the  population, 

the  Protestants  have  no  church  exclusively  their  own. 

The  River  Reuss,  which  flows  through  the  town,  dividing  it 
into  the  Gross  stadt  and  Klein  stadt,  is  spanned  by  four  bridges. 
Two  of  these  are  ancient  covered  structures,  built  of  wood.  The 
chief,  the  Kapellbriickey  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  is  carried  obliquely  across  the  river,  uniting  the  Kapell- 
platz  (so  called  after  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter)  with  the  Theater- 
quai,  where  there  is  a  small  colony  of  swans.  In  the  centre  is  an 
old  octagon  tower,  bearing  the  name  of  Wasserthurm,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  archives  of  the  town.  According  to  tradition 
this  building  was  once  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  lighthouse 
(Latin,  Lucerna)^  whence  the  town  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  roof  of  the  bridge  is  decorated  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty- four  triangular  paintings,  more  valuable  for  their  antiquity 
than  their  execution,  representing  scenes  in  the  lives  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St  Leger  (the  patron  saints  of  Lucerne),  and  interesting 
events  in  Swiss  history.  The  other,  named  Miihlenbrilckey  or 
Spreuerbriicke,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  its  roof  also  decorated  with  triangular  paintings,  thirty- 
six  in  number,  in  imitation  of  Holbein's  "  Dance  of  Death.*'  The 
Neue  Briicke^  or  new  bridge,  erected  in  1870,  is  a  fine  structure 
of  stone  and  iron,  spanning  the  broadest  part  of  the  river  just 
where  it  flows  into  the  lake,  and  leading  direct  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  Schweitzerhof  Quai.  At  the  end  nearest  the  quay 
is  a  column  containing  a  barometer  for  the  convenience  of  visi- 
tors. The  fourth  bridge,  called  the  Reussbrilckey  is  a  modem 
structure,  and  has  no  special  attraction.  The  river  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  black  water-fowl.  On  certain  parts  of  the  banks  a 
notice  might  be  well  posted  up,  "  Washing  done  here,"  for  groups 
of  women  may  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  laundry  work,  floating 
boards  being  chained  for  the  purpose  to  the  esplanade.  Kneeling 
on  the  boards  they  use  the  swiftly  flowing  river  as  a  spacious 
wash-tub,  keeping  up  a  brisk  conversation  enlivened  by  merry 
laughter  as  they  pursue  their  daily  task. 

The  Hotels  claim  a  word  of  recognition,  though  we  had  no 
occasion  to  use  them.     Of  these,   the   Schweitzerhof  and  the 
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Hotels  National,  de  TEurope,  and  Beau  Rivage  deserve  special 
notice.  In  front  of  the  Schweitzerhof  and  National  Hotels,  which 
immediately  face  the  lake  and  are  almost  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
is  a  splendid  promenade,  with  numerous  seats  under  the  shade  of 
full-grown  chestnut  trees,  where  the  pedestrian  may  rest  and  gaze 
at  his  leisure  at  the  placid  lake  and  the  grand  scenery  beyond. 
For  the  information  of  strangers  a  semicircular  stone  tablet  has 
bean  conveniently  placed  on  the  Schweitzerhof  Quay,  upon  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  and  heights  of  all  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Standing  here  we  see  on  the  right  Mount  Pilatus, 
and  on  the  extreme  left  the  Rigi ;  nearly  opposite  us  is  the  dark- 
faced  Burgenstock  ;  and  towering  beyond  it  we  trace  out  the 
Rossberg,  the  Ross-stock  chain,  the  Nieder  Bauen  and  Ober 
Bauen,  the  Buochserhorn,  the  Stanserhorn  and  the  Engelberg 
Alps,  of  which  Titlis  is  the  grandest,  and  the  most  easily  ascended 
of  all  the  Alpine  peaks.  The  KuRSAAL,  in  which  concerts  and 
theatrical  entertainments  are  given,  is  situated  just  beyond  the 
National  Hotel.  It  was  built  by  a  French  company,  and  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  probably 
the  most  widely  known,  is  the  "LiON  OF  Lucerne,"  a  massive 
monument  hewn  in  bas-relief  out  of  the  solid  sandstone  rock, 
and  described  by  a  writer  not  much  given  to  sentiment  as  "  the 
saddest  and  most  touching  piece  of  sculpture  ever  executed."  It 
was  chiselled  in  1 821,  by  Ahorn,  a  native  of  Constance,  after  a 
model  by  the  Danish  sculptor  Thorvaldsen,  and  commemorates 
the  death  of  26  officers  and  760  soldiers,  at  the  Tuileries,  A.D. 
1792,  in  defence  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  upon  whom  Carlyle 
has  pronounced  a  stirring  eulogy.  The  lion  is  represented  as 
reclining  in  a  grotto,  his  body  pierced  with  a  broken  lance.  He 
is  evidently  dying,  but  though  his  strength  is  fast  waning  he  is 
still  protecting  with  his  paw  a  shield  upon  which  is  figured  the 
Bourbon  lily;  and  close  by  his  head,  guarded  by  a  spear,  is 
another  shield  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  grotto,  bearing  a 
Greek  or  St.  George's  cross,  the  heraldic  arms  of  Switzerland. 
Above  the  monument,  in  bold  letters,  are  the  words : 

nBr.TETIORUM  FIDEI  AC  VIRTUTI ; 

and  beneath  it  is  the  following  inscription  : 

DIR  X  AUOUSTI  II.   XT  III  SKPTKMBRI8  MDCCXCII 
HABC  SUNT  KOMIKA  EOKUM  QUI  NK  SACRAHBNTI  FIDBM  PALLERCNT 
F0RTI8SIME  PD0NANTK8  CBCIDERUKT  BOLERTI  AMICORUM  CDRA  CLADl  SUPERFL'ERUKT 

DUCES  ZZYI.  DUCES  XVI. 
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A  long  list  of  names  is  here  appended  which  need  not  be 
reproduced. 

The  position  of  the  monument  is  unique.  The  rock,  In  the 
side  of  which  it  has  been  cut,  is  almost  perpendicular  and  is 
overhung  by  trees.  At  its  foot  is  a  pond,  kept  fresh  and  sparkling 
by  a  descending  stream,  in  which  the  lion  may  often  be  seen 
reflected.  Seats  are  placed  in  front  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors,  and  a  well-furnished  bazaar  offers,  among  other  tempting 
commodities,  copies  of  "the  Lion"  in  various  styles  and  at  all 
prices  to  suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers.  Besides  this 
monument  to  the  heroism  of  the  slain  there  is  a  small  chapel 
near  the  rock  dedicated  to  their  memory,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Invictis  Pax  "  (peace  to  the  unconquered).  The  interior 
is  hung  with  the  banners  and  weapons  of  the  Guard,  and  on  the 
loth  August  each  year  masses  are  still  said  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls. 

The  Lion  Monument  Museum,  close  by,  contains  a  series  of  large 
paintings,  viz :  "  The  Fight  between  the  Swiss  Guards  and  the 
Mob  in  Paris,  during  the  French  Revolution"  (Aug.  10,  1792) ; 
"The  Arrest  of  the  Royal  Family  at  Varennes"  (June  21,  1791); 
and  a  copy  of  Muller's  famous  picture  of  "  The  last  Victims  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror."  There  is  also  here  a  picture-gallery 
comprising  works  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  artists  in 
Switzerland  and  other  countries ;  and  H.  Moser  s  ethnological 
collections  of  Central  Asia. 

Not  far  from  the  "  Lion  "  is  the  Glacier  Garden,  a  most 
interesting  relic  of  the  period  when  almost  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land and  a  large  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were  covered 
with  ice  some  thousands  of  feet  in  depth.  This  garden  contains 
several  gigantic  pot-holes — termed  in  geology  glacier  mills — the 
largest  of  which  is  26  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep.  These  owe 
their  origin  to  large  boulders  whirled  round  and  round  in  natural 
depressions  of  the  rock  by  water  flowing  beneath  a  glacier,  till 
each  made  a  cup  for  itself  in  which  it  now  rests.  The  spiral 
windings  which  indicate  a  movement  from  east  to  west  are  plainly 
discernible.  In  addition  to  the  large  mills,  several  smaller  ones 
may  be  seen,  more  or  less  perfectly  formed,  between  the  crevasses 
of  the  rock;  besides  erratic  blocks,  and  rocks  polished  or 
grooved  by  glacial  action.  The  garden  was  discovered  in  October, 
1872,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  making  a  wine  cellar,  and 
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one  of  the  mills  was  nearly  destroyed  before  the  value  of  the 
discovery  was  known. 

Trees  and  shrubs  have  now  grown  up  around  the  mills,  which 
are  connected  by  steps  and  bridges  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  and  a  descriptive  leaflet  in  four  languages  which  is 
handed  .to  the  visitor  enables  him  to  pass  round  from  one  to  the 
other  without  trouble  or  loss  of  time.  But  the  garden  contains 
other  relics  beside  those  of  the  ice  period,  for  at  one  spot  we  find 
a  layer  of  rocks,  abounding  in  fossils  of  sea  shells,  pointing  to  a 
period  when  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  and  close  by  is  the  petrifaction  of  a  palm,  discovered  by 
breaking  a  stone  near  the  gardens — a  clear  indication  that  once 
the  ground  was  covered  by  a  tropical  forest.  Thus  three  distinct 
and  widely-separated  epochs  are  here  brought  together  as  in  the 
pages  of  a  book — the  time  of  tropical  heat  and  of  icy  cold,  and 
the  time  when  the  ocean  covered  the  land.  How  many  millions 
of  years  are  represented  by  these  mighty  changes  the  geologist 
can  only  guess. 

From  the  garden,  paths  lead  up  to  a  kiosk,  in  which  is 
exhibited  an  old  bas-relief  of  Central  Switzerland,  by  General 
Pfyffer,  the  inventor  of  this  method  of  pictorial  representation. 
Pursuing  the  road  as  far  as  the  Capuchin  monastery  of 
Wesemlin*  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  come  by  an  ascending 
path  to  the  Drei  Linden,  or  Three  Lindens,  whence  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  town,  lake  and 
mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Lion  Monument  are  also  Meyet^s 
Diorama  (in  Zurich  Strasse)  and  Stauffet^s  Museum,  The 
former  (says  the  prospectus)  "  enables  us  in  the  easiest  possible 
way  to  see  the  finest,  most  interesting  and  sublime  mountain 
scenery  in  the  world."  The  latter  contains  a  very  complete 
collection  of  stuffed  Alpine  animals,  in  their  natural  attitudes ; 
but  these  the  writer  had  no  time  to  inspect. 

The  Rathhaus  in  the  Corn  Market,  erected  in  1660,  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  staircase  is  Gothic,  and  the  council  chamber 
is  beautifully  carved  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  former  local 
celebrities.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  small  but  interesting  picture- 
gallery,  and  a  museum,  in  which  may  be  seen  relics  of  pre- 
historic, Celtic,  Roman,  Germanic,  and  mediaeval  times,  including 

•  This  convent  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Switzerland  and  possesses  a 
large  library. 
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some  good  specimens  of  stained  glass,  and  many  objects  relating 
to  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss  to  obtain  their  freedom  ;  trophies  of 
the  wars  with  Burgundy  and  the  Milanese,  the  coat  of  mail  of  the 
Austrian  Duke  Leopold,  the  ring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  relics 
of  William  Tell.  Adjoining  this  is  an  ancient  tower,  erected  in 
1350,  ornamented  with  frescoes,  somewhat  defaced  by  age  and  at- 
mospheric influences,  illustrating  the  Battle  of  Sempach,  where  the 
Austrians  were  routed  on  the  9th  July,  1386,  and  the  death  of  the 
magistrate  Gundolfingen  in  the  strife.  Between  the  Corn  Market 
and  the  Wine  Market,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  stands  an  ancient 
building  called  Unter  der  Egg,  now  used  as  a  vegetable 
market,  where,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  crowded  stalls  and 
throngs  of  purchasers,  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Reuss  (the  Klein-stadt)  are  several 
noted  buildings.  We  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper  to  the  Arsenal,  erected  in  1568.  Here  may  be  seen 
some  fine  stained  glass  windows,  and  several  Turkish  flags 
captured  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  besides  suits  of  armour  and 
mediaeval  weapons  used  at  the  Battle  of  Sempach.  Not  far  off" 
is  the  Museum,  which  contains  the  cantonal  library  of  80,000 
volumes  and  a  natural  history  collection.  Behind  this  stands  the 
Franciscan  Church  (before  mentioned),  founded  by  the 
Countess  Gutta  von  Schauensee ;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Government  House,  with  the  council  hall, 
&c.,  in  which  also  the  General  POST  and  Telegraph  Offices 
are  located.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  until  the  year  1770 
this  building  was  a  Jesuit  convent,  and  it  "  presents  us  with  a 
remarkable  copy  of  a  Roman  palace,  with  a  cortUa  and  loggia  in 
the  Florentine  style."  The  Jesuit  Church,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  stands  close  by.  It  was  built  in  1667.  The 
interior,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  richly  decorated,  the  reredos  of 
the  High  Altar  being  specially  to  be  commended.  Adjoining  it 
is  a  chapel  containing,  among  other  treasures,  a  coat  belonging  to 
the  holy  hermit  St  Nicholas  von  der  Fliie,  whose  powers  of  fasting 
far  exceeded  those  of  Dr.  Tanner,  Succi,  or  any  who  have  sought 
notoriety  in  this  direction  in  modern  times.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  the  TOWN  Library,  with  its  14,000  volumes,  and  the  State 
Archives,  containing  documents  belonging  to  the  twelfth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  and  a  collection  of  about  12,000  coins.  The 
Theatre,  which  is  also  on  this  side  of  the  river,  was  erected  in  1 837. 
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Near  the  Bale  Gate  is  the  GuTSCH,  a  steep  hill  about  230  feet 
high,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  whole  town  may  be  clearly 
viewed.  He  who  wishes  may  climb,  but  the  ascent  may  also  be 
made  in  three  minutes  by  the  funicular  railway  or  cable  train. 
Each  engine  is  fitted  with  a  tank.  The  descending  one  is  filled 
with  water ;  the  ascending  one  is  empty ;  and  the  seats  of  the 
carriages  are  so  arranged  that,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of 
the  gradient,  the  passengers  maintain  a  horizontal  position.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  good  restaurant,  from  the  terrace  of  which 
the  visitor  may  drink  in  a  scene  of  great  beauty,  comprising  not 
only  the  many  prominent  objects  in  the  town  itself — its  walls, 
bridges,  cathedral,  churches,  hotels,  &c. — but  also  a  portion  of  the 
lake,  and  a  whole  panorama  of  mountains,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Rigi  and  on  the  other  by  the  Pilatus.  Here,  too,  is  the 
Villa  Wallis,  where  Queen  Victoria  once  sojourned  for  six  weeks. 
The  pine  woods  adjoining,  called  the  Giitschwald^  supply  many 
shady  walks,  whence,  in  about  half-an-hour,  Sonnenberg  may  be 
reached,  another  popular  resort  of  those  in  search  of  charming 
scenery. 

Our  worthy  host  favoured  us  with  some  very  pleasant  drives  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these,  we  visited  the 
English  cemetery  at  Meggen,  a  quiet  little  nook,  with  many 
chaste  monuments.  A  picnic  was  also  arranged  for  us  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  One  evening  we  dined  at  a  well-known 
restaurant,  where,  seated  under  the  shadow  of  leafy  trees,  we 
were  served  by  waitresses  in  their  attractive  native  costume,  and 
enjoyed  some  excellent  music  from  four  Neapolitan  singers,  who, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  silver  coins  (with  a  few  gold 
pieces  shining  among  them)  which  filled  the  plates  handed  round 
for  our  contributions,  must  have  made  a  rich  harvest  by  the 
exercise  of  their  talents,  which  we  understood  were  in  nightly 
request. 

Many  delightful  walks  were  also  indicated  to  us,  which  would 
open  up  fresh  scenes  of  beauty.  But  these  required  more  leisure 
than  we  had  at  our  disposal.  We  saw  enough,  however,  to 
assure  us  that  Lucerne  was  not  only  a  good  starting-place  for 
the  tourist  bent  on  exploring  some  of  the  most  enchanting 
districts  of  Switzerland,  but  that  it  had  also  claims  of  its  own 
upon  the  lover  of  the  quaint,  the  romantic,  and  the  picturesque. 
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PART  II. 

Few  travellers  would  think  of  visiting  Lucerne  without  ascending 
The  Rigi  (originally  called  DU  Rigi,  the  strata).  Accordingly, 
one  of  our  first  excursions  was  to  this  far-famed  spot. 

The  group  of  mountains  bearing  this  name  is  25  miles  in 
circumference.  Its  extreme  elevation  is  5,906  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  or  4,470  feet  above  the  lake.  On  one  side  it 
looks  down  upon  Lake  Lucerne ;  on  the  other  upon  Lake  Zug. 
Its  summits  are  crowned  with  verdure,  and  woods  and  orchards 
adorn  its  slopes  to  a  considerable  height  The  wealth  of  its 
pastures  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  4,000  head  of  cattle 
feed  upon  them.  But  its  chief  attraction  is  the  vast  and  varied 
scene  which  it  unfolds  to  the  spectator — a  panorama  said  to  be 
300  miles  in  extent,  embracing  a  long  and  magnificent  range  of 
mountains,  reaching  to  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  and  in- 
cluding the  Bernese  Oberland.  Thirteen  lakes  are  also  visible 
from  its  highest  point 

We  were  fortunate  in  selecting  a  bright  warm  sunny  day  for 
our  journey,  and  took  steamer  to  Vitznau,  whence  the  mountain 
may  be  ascended  by  rail.  As  the  boat  receded  from  the  shore, 
the  town  walls  with  their  antique  towers,  the  Gothic  churches 
and  curious  old  buildings  intermingled  with  the  numerous  grand 
modern  hotels  and  pensions  which  skirt  the  lake  for  some 
distance,  presented  a  striking  scene.  Then  came  many  new 
objects  of  interest,  following  one  another  in  quick  succession — 
pleasant  villas  and  cottages  dotted  about  upon  the  fertile  slopes ; 
the  little  village  of  Seeburg,  with  its  parish  church  and  par- 
sonage, and  just  opposite,  among  lofty  poplar  trees,  a  white 
house  called  Tribschen,  where  Richard  Wagner  resided  for 
many  years,  and  where  much  of  his  music  was  composed  ; 
Meggenhorn,  with  its  picturesque  inlets,  and  with  an  old  castle 
crowning  its  heights ;  the  little  snow-white  chapel  of  St  Nicholas, 
the  patron  of  fishermen,  which  occupies  a  rocky  islet  near  the 
shore ;  and,  close  by,  another  small  island  named  Altstad,  with 
some  old  ruins  upon  it ;  the  modern  ch&teau  of  Neuhabsburg, 
contrasting  strangely  with  some  adjacent  ruins  which  are  over- 
shadowed and  half  concealed  by  wide-spreading  beeches ;  Weggis,* 

•  Here  the  Spanish  chestnut,  fig  and  almond  trees  flourish  in  the  open 
air     The  village  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  disaster  m  1795.    Great  masses 
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with  its  pensions,  a  pretty  village  in  a  sheltered  nook,  where  most 
of  the  vegetables  for  Lucerne  are  grown  and  where  there  is  a 
foot-path  to  the  summit  of  the  Rigi.  These  and  some  other 
noteworthy  places  were  all  pointed  out  to  us  in  turn  as  the 
steamboat  glided  along,  until  at  length  we  arrived  at  Vitznau,  the 
terminus  of  the  Rigi  Railway.  Thirty  years  ago  Vitznau  was  a 
retired  spot  approached  from  the  land  only  by  two  steep  foot- 
paths from  Gersau  and  Weggis.  Horses  and  carriages  were 
unknown,  and  those  who  wished  to  communicate  with  the  outer 
world  had  recourse  chiefly  to  rowing  boats.  Now  the  village — 
during  the  summer  months,  at  least — is  a  scene  of  constant 
bustle  and  activity ;  representatives  of  all  nations  thronging  the 
waiting-room  of  the  station,  and  the  railway  carriages,  as  one 
after  another  they  are  dispatched  on  their  upward  journey.  A 
few  particulars  respecting  this  unique  arrangement  for  making 
mountain  ascent  easy  may  be  interesting. 

The  railway  was  constructed  by  three  Swiss  engineers,  Messrs. 
Riggenbach,  Zschokke  and  Naff,  and  cost  over  ;£'8o,ooo..*  It 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  May  21,  187 1.  Its  length  is  4  miles 
3  furlongs.  The  grade  varies  from  68  to  25  in  100;  but  the 
average  rise  is  20*4.  The  ordinary  gauge  is  used,  but  between 
the  two  usual  lines  of  rail  there  is  a  third,  fitted  with  wrought- 
iron  teeth,  in  which  a  cog-wheel  with  20  teeth  works,  which  is 
situated  beneath  the  locomotive.  This  locomotive  is  itself  a 
clever  piece  of  mechanism,  specially  constructed  to  suit  the 
unusual  conditions  under  which  it  works.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Riggenbach,  of  Olten,  and  is  of  120  horse  power.  It  has  a 
vertical  boiler  with  a  cylinder  on  each  side,  the  piston  rod  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  crank  axle,  and  this  again  with  the 
driving-wheel.  The  tender  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  passengers* 
luggage,  as  well  as  for  coal  and  water.  Each  train  consists  of  a 
locomotive  and  one  carriage.  The  latter  is  quite  open  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  afford  the  passengers  as  full  a  view  as  possible 
of  the  lake  and  mountains.  In  the  ascent  the  engine  is  placed 
behind  and  pushes  the  train  up — it  being  found  desirable,  in  this 
instance   at  any  rate,  to  place  the  cart  before  the  horse.     In 

of  earth  on  the  Rigi  had  been  reduced  by  continuous  rains  to  the  consistency 
of  mud,  which  descended  like  an  avalanche,  destroying  everything  in  its  path, 
covering  80  acres  of  land,  and  pushing  30  houses  into  the  water. 
•  Another  line  of  railway  starts  from  Arth  a  small  town  on  the  Lake  of  Zug. 
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descending,  it  occupies  the  ordinary  position,  but  is  required, 

not  to   draw  the  carriage,  but  to  check  its  too  rapid  progress. 

In  the  uphill  journey  steam  is  employed,  but  in  coming  down 

the  mountain  it  is  not  needed,  the  speed  being  regulated  simply 

by  means  of  compressed  air.     The  traveller  must  not  expect  to 

go  by  "express" — the  ordinary  speed  is  only  three  miles  an 

hour  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation  he  can  leisurely  scan  the 

magnificent  and  ever-changing  views  that  surround  him.     Nor 

need  he  be  alarmed  at  the  steepness  of  the  incline.     There  is 

practically  no  fear  of  engine  and   carriage  parting  company, 

though  they  are  not  coupled  in  the  ordinary  way ;  for  each  is 

furnished  with  a  powerful  double-action  break,  which  can   be 

screwed  up  so  tightly  to  the  rails  as  to  stop  the  train  almost 

instantaneously. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  though  each  carriage  has  only  a 
limited  accommodation,  the  trains  are  dispatched  quickly  one 
after  another.  We  took  our  seats,  and  soon  the  signal  was  given 
to  start  The  sensation  was  peculiar,  though  we  had  had  a 
similar  experience  on  a  small  scale  on  the  Giitsch  railway.  The 
•  seats  are  so  sloped  that,  in  spite  of  the  steepness  of  the  incline, 
we  maintained  a  horizontal  position,  but  the  trees,  rocks  and 
houses  appeared  to  be  bent  back,  as  by  some  enchantment. 
This  was  specially  noticeable  in  descending. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  describe  the  route  in  detail.  One 
motnent  we  passed  through  a  short  tunnel.  At  another  point  we 
passed  over  a  yawning  chasm  spanned  by  a  light  bridge.  At 
Freibergen,  3,330  feet  up  the  mountain,  the  train  stopped  to  take 
water.  Then  on  it  moved  again,  revealing  at  every  turn  fresh 
scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty — lofty  peaks  and  placid  lakes,  or 
some  mountain  torrent  dashing  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
abyss.  At  the  height  of  3,887  feet  we  arrived  at  the  Romiti- 
Felsenthor  station,  whence  we  pursued  our  way  across  Alpine 
pastures  interspersed  with  groups  of  gnarled  fir  trees.  As  we 
proceeded,  however,  we  observed  that  the  foliage  became  scantier 
and  vegetation  generally  was  more  monotonous.  Our  next  halt- 
ing place  was  Kaltbad  station,  at  a  height  of  4,697  feet,  with  its 
handsome  and  well-appointed  hotel.  Here  was  the  junction  of 
the  Scheideck  railway — the  loftiest  railway  line  in  Europe,  with 
an  elevation  above  the  sea  level  varying  from  4,71 3- to  5,402  feet. 
This  line  leads  direct  to  Rigi  Scheideck,  which  is  said  to  be  "  the 
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largest  of  the  climatic  resorts  on  the  Rigi."  There  were  many- 
signs  of  life  and  activity  here  ;  but  we  only  waited  long  enough 
to  discharge  any  passengers  who  wished  to  remain  at  Kaltbad  or 
proceed  to  Scheideck.  We  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  short 
pause  given  us  here  to  impart  what  little  information  we  obtained 
respecting  the  place.  The  Grand  Hotel  and  Kurhaus  at  Kalt- 
bad are  situated  on  a  sunny  slope,  completely  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds  by  shady  groves  and  gardens.  The  terrace  affords  a 
magnificent  view  of  lakes  and  mountains,  and  the  adjacent  woods 
a  pleasant  resort  for  those  who  prefer  quiet  meditation,  or  sweet 
intercourse  with  a  friend.  Picturesquely  placed  among  vast 
fragments  of  rock  is  a  small  chapel,  used  during  the  week  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  on  Sundays  also  by  the  English  Protest- 
ants ;  and  close  by  rises  the  cold  and  pellucid  Schwesterbortiy  or 
Fountain  of  the  Sisters,  from  which  the  hotel  derives  its  name. 
\Kalt,  cold  ;  bad,  bath.) 

In  connection  with  this  spring  there  is  a  pretty  legend,  which 
may  here  be  transcribed. 

"  At  the  time  when,  under  the  Emperor  Albrecht,  the  Austrian 
governors  of  the  three  Cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden 
were  exercising  their  tyrannical  sway,  the  lord  of  the  castle  on 
the  Island  of  Schwanau,  in  Lake  Lowerz,  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  three  beautiful  but  virtuous  sisters,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arth.  To  escape  his  troublesome  importunities  the 
maidens  fled  to  the  pathless  wilds  of  the  Rigi.  Upon  reaching 
the  place  where  the  spring  issues  from  its  rocky  source,  they 
resolved  to  fix  their  dwelling  there,  and  to  this  end  they  erected 
a  little  hut  of  bark.  How  long  they  remained  on  the  spot  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  never  returned  to  their  native 
valley.  One  summer  night,  however,  the  herdsmen  on  the  Rigi 
remarked  three  bright  lights  hovering  over  the  wooded  rocks. 
They  followed  the  lights,  which  led  them  to  the  little  hut,  where 
they  found  the  mortal  remains  of  the  three  pious  sisters.  The 
chapel  of  Maria  zum  Bad  was  forthwith  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  hut  had  stood,  and  the  spring  was  known  henceforth 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Sisters!' 

The  spring  is  said  to  possess  healing  virtues,  which  were  known 
and  utilized  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  came  gouty 
and  rheumatic  patients,  crawling  as  well  as  they  were  able.  They 
used  to  bathe  themselves  without  removing  their  clothes,  and 
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then  lay  in  the  sun  till  they  were  dry — a  method  of  ablution 

which  found  favour  with  those  also  who  suffered  from  intermittent 

fever,  and  (if  we  may  believe  tradition)  with  most  satisfactory 

results.     The  waters  are  still  used  both  externally  and  internally 

for  the  same  maladies. 

But  we  have  spent  more  time  in  speaking  of  Kaltbad  than  we 
were  detained  at  the  station.  We  had  now  been  literally  pushed 
two-thirds  up  the  mountain.  The  next  station  was  StaflTel, 
5,257  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  any  who  did  not  wish 
to  proceed  farther  could  obtain  accommodation  at  either  the 
Hotel-pension  Staffel^  or  the  Hotel  Staffel-Kulm,  A  brief  stay 
here  and  we  started  again  in  our  curious  little  conveyance,  rising 
at  a  gradient  of  about  15  in  100,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the 
terminus  at  Rigi  Kulm,  having  travelled  a  distance  of  nearly  five 
miles.  The  altitude  of  the  station  is  5,724  feet  A  gentle  w.ilk 
now  brought  us  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the*  Rigi,  whence  we 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  low-lying  lands  on  the 
north,  and  the  chains  of  mountains  that  bound  the  horizon  on 
the  south.  But  a  mere  enumeration  of  these  would  avail  little. 
One  must  stand  on  the  summit,  guide-book  in  hand,  as  we  did, 
or  with  one  of  the  neat  and  inexpensive  panoramic  views  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  fancy  stalls  (which  are  to  be 
found  here,  as  at  most  fashionable  resorts),  and  trace  out  one  by 
one  the  lakes  and  towns,  and  mountain  peaks  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  sublimity  of  the  scene  cannot  be  easily  put 
into  words,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  it 

Two  large  hotels — the  Hotel  Rigi  Kulm  and  the  Hotel  Schreiber 
— furnish  ample  accommodation  for  visitors,  many  of  whom  avail 
themselves  of  this  for  a  brief,  if  not  a  longer  sojourn,  in  order  to 
witness  the  sunrise  and  sunset  We  enjoyed  this  privilege  on 
another  occasion  from  a  loftier  eminence.  Our  stay  on  the  Rigi 
lasted  only  a  few  hours,  but  we  were  highly  favoured  in  every 
respect  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  above  and 
below  us  was  remarkably  clear.  Often,  though  the  sky  is  bright, 
the  lowlands  are  buried  beneath  a  sea  of  mist,  and  the  breezes, 
however  healthy,  are  tbo  strong  to  be  agreeable.  But  on  this 
particular  day  there  was  nothing  to  grumble  about.  The  mighty 
host  of  glittering  peaks  stood  forth  on  one  side  in  silent  grandeur, 
while  on  the  other  the  deep  blue  lakes  glistened  in  the  sunshine 
atnons  the  surrounding  hills,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  plains 

II 
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below,  or  washing  the  shores  of  towns  which  looked  in  the 
distance  like  tiny  toys. 

The  popularity  of  the  Rigi  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  eight  hotels  at  various  spots,  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  2,000  guests,  while  the  average  number  of  tourists  who 
avail  themselves  annually  of  the  Vitznau-Rigi  railway  is  between 
30,000  and  40,000  persons,  besides  those  who  prefer  to  go  on  foot. 

But  though  the  Rigi  is  the  most  popular  mountain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lucerne,  the  views  from  MOUNT  PiLATUS 
well  repay  any  tourist  who  is  willing  to  make  an  ascent.  Until 
a  very  recent  date  this  could  only  be  done  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, the  latter  mode  requiring  tolerably  strong  nerves,  though 
it  is  not  so  perilous  as  it  appears.  Hence  probably  the  small 
number  of  visitors  that  attempted  the  journey.  But  a  railway- 
similar  in  construction  to  that  on  the  Rigi  is  now  completed,*  and  a 
brighter  future  it  is  hoped  is  now  in  store  for  this  rugged  giant. 
In  ancient  times  Pilatus  was  called  Fractus  Mons  (broken 
mountain),  on  account  of  its  wild  serrated  cliffs.  Its  lower 
slopes,  however,  are  well  wooded  and  contain  good  pasture  land. 

The  name  Pilatus  is,  according  to  Trench  ("  Study  of  Words  "), 
derived  from  the  Latin  Mons  Pileatus^  the  hatted  mountain,  so 
called  because  of  the  clouds  that  so  frequently  gather  around  its 
summit,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  hat.  According  to  popu- 
lar belief,  however,  it  was  named  after  Pontius  Pilate,  the  pro- 
consul of  Judea,  who  (tradition  says)  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  the  recessed  of  the  mountain  on  his  banishment  from 
Palestine,  and  terminated  his  miserable  existence  in  remorse  and 
despair,  rather  than  in  penitence,  by  plunging  into  a  small  lake 
on  the  summit,  which  has  since  been  credited  with  supernatural 
qualities,  and  was  even  said  to  be  fathomless  and  to  lead  directly 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Readers  of  Scott's  "  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein  "  may  remember  the  legend  as  narrated  there  by  a  Swiss 
guide,  who  further  stated  that  a  form  was  often  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  gloomy  waters  and  go  through  the  action  of  one  wash- 
ing his  hands;  but  "whether  water  refused  to  do  the  executioner's 
duty  upon  such  a  wretch,  or  whether,  his  body  being  drowned, 
his  vexed  spirit  continued  to  haunt  the  place  where  he  committed 
suicide,  Antonio  did  not  pretend  to  explain."     Anyhow,  when- 

*  Opened  in  June,  1889.  The  line  is  nearly  three  miles  in  extent  The 
average  gradient  is  42  in  loa 
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ever  the  form  appeared  engaged  in  this  ablutionary  exercise, 
"  dark  clouds  of  mist "  (said  the  guide)  "  gathered  first  round  the 
bosom  of  the  Infernal  Lake  (such  it  had  been  styled  of  old)  and 
then,  wrapping  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  in 
darkness,  presaged  a  tempest  or  hurricane,  which  was  sure  to 
follow  in  a  short  space.  He  added  that  the  Evil  Spirit  was 
peculiarly  exasperated  at  the  audacity  of  such  strangers  as 
ascended  the  mountain  to  gaze  at  his  (Pilate's)  place  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  in  consequence  the  magistrates  of  Lucerne  had 
prohibited  any  one  from  approaching  Mount  Pilatus,  under 
severe  penalties."  ("Anne  of  Geierstein,"  chap  i.) 

These  restrictions  have  long  since  been  removed,  though  the 
l^end  of  Pilate's  connection  with  the  mountain  may  still  be 
credited  by  some  of  the  peasantry,  and  indeed  was  seriously  re- 
peated to  us  by  a  middle-aged  native  who  acted  as  our  guide. 

The  highest  pinnacle  of  Pilatus  is  the  Tomlishom^  6,998  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  but  the  peak  most  frequently  ascended  is 
called  the  Esel^  just  33  feet  less.  This  mountain  therefore  is 
about  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  Rigi,  and  the  panorama  is  on 
a  grander  scale. 

Here  it  was  that  we  saw  the  sun  rise.  Driving  to  the  village 
of  Hergiswyl,  we  purchased  our  Alpenstocks  and  commenced 
our  pedestrian  feat.  The  journey  on  foot,  according  to  the  guide- 
books, can  be  accomplished  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  but  having 
the  whole  day  before  us  we  "  took  it  easy,"  pic-nicingon  the  way, 
A  restaurant  about  half-way  up  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
quenching  our  thirst,  and  on  reaching  the  Klimsenhoniy  where 
there  is  a  pretty  little  Catholic  chapel,  we  partook  of  coffee  at 
the  hotel.  The  goats'  milk  with  which  it  was  enriched  was 
hardly  to  our  taste,  though  there  was  a  plentiful  supply.  Goats 
abound  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  with 
which  they  are  furnished  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear — ^the  only  sound 
often  that  breaks  the  silence  that  reigns  on  those  mountain  heights. 

Hitherto  the  ascent  had  been  easy,  but  from  this  point  it 
required  a  little  more  caution.  We  had  to  pass  through  a  short 
tunnel,  up  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  one  or  two  of  which  sadly 
needed  repair,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Esel^  where  we 
secured  our  beds  for  the  night  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel.* 

•  The  Pilatus  Kulm,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  adjoins  this  hotel,  but  a 

new  hotel  is  in  process  of  erection. 

II* 
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It  was  now  getting  dusk,  so  mounting  the  summit  of  the  Esel 
we  watched  the  sun  set  behind  the  distant  mountains  of  Jura, 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  until  only  the  highest  points  were 
illuminated,  and  at  length  showing  only  a  narrow  rim  of  gold, 
while  the  icy  peaks  opposite  assumed  for  a  brief  season  a  roseate 
hue  and  then  turned  pale  and  cold  as  death. 

It  was  a  case  of  "  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  "  if  we  would 
see  the  monarch  of  the  heavens  begin  his  course  again.  We 
were  up  in  good  time,  however,  and,  wrapped  in  a  red  blanket 
which  we  had  borrowed  from  the  bed — for  the  cold  was  intense — 
we  took  our  station  among  a  motley  crowd  of  sight-seers.  It  was 
about  3.30  a.m.  when  we  emerged  from  the  hotel,  but  already 
the  night  was  waning  and  the  stars  were  fading  from  the  sky. 
Soon  the  snow-clad  mountains  began  to  change  colour,  passing 
in  swift  stages  from  white  to  yellow  and  from  yellow  to  faint 
crimson,  as  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  kissed  their  icy 
foreheads.  Gradually  forests,  lakes  and  towns  disclosed  them- 
selves, but  all  at  first  was  grey  and  cold.  Then  came  a  flash  of 
light,  and  as  we  gazed  eastward  the  golden  disc  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  and  mounting  gradually  higher  and  higher,  poured 
forth  a  flood  of  light  and  warmth  upon  the  scene.  The  crowd 
soon  dispersed,  and  after  a  good  breakfast  we  prepared  to  de- 
scend the  mountain,  having  plucked  some  Alpine  roses  with 
which  to  adorn — after  the  prevailing  fashion — the  top  of  our 
staff".  We  came  down  by  a  different  route,  which  led  us  a  good 
part  of  the  way  through  a  dense  wood  with  a  well-beaten  path, 
albeit  it  was  somewhat  steep  and  trying  to  the  feet.  The  path 
brought  us  to  Alpnacht,  whence  we  took  steamer  to  Nicklausen, 
which  was  within  an  easy  walking  distance  of  our  host's  villa. 

To  residents  at  Lucerne,  Pilatus  is  a  good  weather  guide. 
Usually  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  its  rugged  pinnacles  are 
partially  if  not  wholly  concealed  by  mist  or  fog,  or  the  summits 
are  discernible  while  a  little  lower  down  it  is  encircled  by  clouds. 
If  in  the  morning  the  "  Krone,"  or  highest  peak,  is  clearly  defined, 
unsettled  weather  may  be  expected  ;  but  if  it  is  veiled  with  fog 
till  mid-day,  the  afternoon  will  probably  be  fine.  To  one  un- 
accustomed to  mountainous  regions  it  was  somewhat  curious  to 
find  Pilatus  sometimes  entirely  shut  out  from  view,  as  if  a  great 
curtain  had  been  lowered  in  front  of  it,  and  then  gradually 
appear  as  the  curtain  lifted,  rolled  up  by  an  unseen  hand.     We 
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observed  the  same  phenomenon  with  respect  to  other  heights 
which  rarely  condescended  to  show  themselves  till  noon. 

For  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  so  toilsome  a  journey  as 
the  Pilatus  involves,  the  BuRGENSTOCK  may  be  recommended. 
It  is  easy  to  ascend  on  foot,  and  indeed  there  is  a  carriage  drive 
up  to  the  hotel  and  sanatorium,  whence  it  is  a  pleasant  stroll  to 
Hamatschwandy  the  highest  point.  We  included  this,  therefore, 
among  our  trips  from  Lucerne,  taking  the  steamboat  to 
Stansstad,  a  pretty  village  on  the  lake. 

The  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  as  it  is  called  (Vier- 
waldstattersee),  presents  numerous  attractions, and  anyone  mak- 
ing even  a  brief  sojourn  at  Lucerne  must  find  time  for  one  or  two 
expeditions  on  its  waters.  A  rowing  or  sailing  boat  is  somewhat 
risky,  except  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
lake,  for  sudden  squalls  sometimes  arise,  and  the  unwary  traveller 
may  be  easily  capsized.  But  the  steamers  are  large  and  well 
constructed,  and  the  fares  are  reasonable.  The  shape  of  the  lake 
is  cruciform.  Its  extreme  length,  from  Lucerne  to  Fluelen,  is 
25  English  miles,  its  width  varying  from  one  to  three  miles.  The 
length  of  its  arms,  from  Alpnacht  to  Kussnacht,  is  14  miles;  its 
greatest  depth  is  508  feet.  Small  bays  and  promontories  and 
picturesque  villages  dotted  about  add  to  the  charm,  and  along 
the  entire  route  lofty  mountains  rear  their  giant  heads,  gaining 
in  height  as  we  proceed.  The  shores,  too,  possess  historical  and 
romantic  interest,  for  here  are  laid  the  scenes  immortalized  by 
Schiller  in  his  play  of  "William  Tell."  Some  doubt  whether 
such  a  person  as  Tell  ever  existed,  and  whether  Schiller  ever  saw 
the  localities  which  he  so  graphically  describes  ;  but  Altdorf,  an 
easy  walk  from  Fluelen,  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
stirring  exploits.*  Tellsplatte,  a  quiet  retreat  on  the  lake,  is 
named  after  him,  and  contains  a  small  chapel  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  about  half-way  between  Kussnacht  and  Immensee 
(on  the  lake  of  Zug)  is  another  chapel  bearing  his  name,  on  the 
spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  killed  his  oppressor  Gessler. 
The  story  is  well  known  and  needs  only  the  briefest  narration. 
William  Tell  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  of  the  confede- 
rates who  restored  to  Switzerland  its  independence.     Gessler, 

•Tell  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Burglen,  a  neighbouring  village  to  Altdorf. 
On  the  heights  where  his  house  stood  is  a  chapel,  painted  over  with  scenes 
from  the  patriot's  life. 
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who  had  been  made  governor  under  the  Austrian  Emperor 
Albert,  placed  the  ducal  hat  of  his  master  upon  a  pole  in  the 
market-place  of  Altdorf,  and  commanded  all  who  passed  by  to 
make  obeisance  to  it.  Tell  refused,  and  was  sentenced  to  shoot 
with  his  arrow  an  apple  placed  upon  the  head  of  his  son.  The 
cruel  tyrant  hoped  that  the  weapon  would  miss  its  mark,  but 
Teirs  aim  was  so  sure  that  the  apple  was  cleft  in  two  and  the 
boy  unhurt.  Observing  a  second  arrow  in  his  girdle,  Gessler  in- 
quired its  object,  and  Tell  boldly  replied,  "  To  have  slain  thee,  if 
I  had  killed  my  son."  Upon  this  the  governor  ordered  him  to  be 
bound  and  conveyed  by  boat  to  the  dungeon  of  his  own  castle. 
But  a  storm  arose,  and  the  boatmen  declared  that  they  would  all 
be  lost  unless  Tell,  who  was  regarded  as  the  best  pilot  on  the 
lake,  was  allowed  to  take  the  helm.  Gessler  therefore  consented 
to  his  being  released  from  his  fetters,  whereupon  Tell  steered  for 
the  point  of  land  now  known  as  Tellsplatte^  and  jumping  ashore 
pushed  back  the  boat,  and  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Shortly 
after  he  shot  the  governor,  and  the  confederates,  having  taken 
arms,  delivered  their  country  from  its  oppressors. 

The  route  from  Lucerne  to  Fluelen  takes  the  tourist  past 
Weggis  and  Vitznau,  whence  the  Rigi  is  ascended,  and  then 
through  a  narrow  strait,  formed  by  two  promontories,  into  the 
Bay  of  Buochs,  whence  the  summit  of  the  Buochserhorn  (5,940 
feet  high)  may  be  seen.  We  proceed  next  to  Beckenreid,  a  small 
village,  noted  for  the  possession  of  a  gigantic  walnut  tree,  said  to 
be  400  years  old.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  Gersau,  with  its 
fruitful  orchards,  well  protected  from  adverse  winds  by  the  rocks 
that  inclose  it.  Thence,  through  another  strait,  we  arrive  at 
Brunnen,  a  somewhat  favourite  resort,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Uri.  Over  against  Brunnen  is  a 
pyramid  of  rock,  called  the  Mythenstein,  80  feet  high,  with  an 
inscription  in  gold  letters  to  the  memory  of  Schiller,  "  the  Bard  of 
Tell ;  "♦  and  close  by,  deep  hidden  in  a  wood,  just  below  Seelis- 
berg,  is  a  meadow,  called  the  Riitli,  which  might  truly  be 
designated  "  the  cradle  of  national  liberty,"  where  on  the  night  of 
November  7th,  1307,  thirty- three  confederates  from  the  cantons 
of  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 


»  The  inscription  reads  thus  :— "  Dem  Sanger  Tells.    Friedr.  Schiller,  die 
Urkantone.     i860." 
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oath  not  to  rest  until  they  and  their  countrymen  were  freed  from 
the  Austrian  yoke. 

One  mile  beyond  Brunnen  is  the  lordly  Axenstein,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  both  arms  of  the  lake,  and  described  by  Queen 
Victoria  as  the  most  beautiful  spot  she  ever  visited. 

In  half  an  hour  more  we  arrive  at  Tellsplatte.  The  little  chapel, 
erected  here  in  1388,  and  rebuilt  in  i860,  contains  four  finely 
executed  frescoes,  by  Stuckelberg  of  B^le,  depicting  incidents  in 
Tell's  life.  Every  year,  on  the  Friday  after  Ascension  Day,  a 
patriotic  sermon  is  preached  here  at  7  a,m.  The  service  is 
largely  attended  by  the  lake  dwellers  in  the  vicinity,  who  come 
in  boats  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Amid  grand  and  majestic 
scenery  we  soon  after  reach  Fliielen,  where  we  disembark.  We 
walked  on  to  Altdorf  to  see  Tell's  monument,  erected  i860,  and 
the  tower  which  also  bears  his  name,  and  then  returned  on  foot 
along  the  Axenstrasse  from  Fliielen  to  Tellsplatte,  to  view  the 
chapel ;  whence  we  took  the  steamer  back  to  Lucerne. 

The  Axenstrasse  is  a  long  carriage  road,  several  miles  in 
extent,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  rocks  which  border 
the  lake,  and  winding  its  way  at  some  points  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  and  at  others  hundreds  of  feet  above  it.  Here 
and  there  are  tunnels,  but  light  and  airy,  as  wide  openings  have 
been  made  in  the  side  facing  the  lake,  whence,  as  through  open 
windows,  the  tourist  can  look  down  upon  the  blue  waters,  and 
across  them  to  the  mountains  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The 
road,  which  originally  extended  from  Brunnen  to  Fliielen,  has 
now  been  continued  from  Brunnen  to  Gersau,  but  the  grandest 
part  is  unquestionably  that  which  we  traversed.  The  St.  Gothard 
Railway  is  visible  at  intervals  along  the  route,  entering  and 
emerging  from  the  dark  tunnels  through  which  it  runs,  some- 
times high  above  and  sometimes  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  road. 

The  sail  from  Lucerne  to  Kiissnacht,  which  takes  us  along  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  lake,  occupies  an  hour.  On  arriving  at  Kiiss- 
nacht, a  short  drive  through  "  the  Hollow  Way  "  brings  the  tourist 
to  Teirs  chapel : 

"  Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart 
With  well-strung  arm  that  first  preserved  his  child." 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  chapel,  which  was  erected  in  1638,  and 
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rebuilt  in  1834,  is  a  painting  representing  the  death  of  Gessler, 
with  an  inscription.  There  are  other  paintings  in  the  interior, 
depicting  incidents  of  Tell's  life,  but  not  so  well  executed  as  those 
in  the  chapel  at  Tellsplatte,  already  referred  to.  The  other 
arm  of  the  lake  takes  us  past  Hergiswyl,  the  starting  point  for 
Pilatus,  and  Stansstad — whence  the  Biirgenstock  is  ascended,  and 
excursions  maybe  made  tothe  valley  of  Engelberg — to  Alpnacht, 
where  we  arrived  on  our  descent  from  Pilatus.  Favoured  with 
fine  weather  these  trips  are  most  enjoyable,  though  they  do  not 
unfold  so  much  romantic  scenery  as  the  longer  journey  down  the 
lake. 

Our  stay  in  Lucerne  was  too  short  to  allow  us  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  social  qualities  of  the  people.  Our  impression 
was  that  they  took  life  easily.  We  noticed  that  the  public  clocks 
had  only  one  hand — the  hour  hand — as  if  minutes  were  not 
worth  reckoning.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  at  leisure.*  Even 
the  market  women  could  find  time  for  morning  devotion  in  the 
churches,  one  of  which  we  found  full  of  this  class  at  nine  o'clock 
a.m.  The  babies,  carried  by  their  nurses  strapped  on  pillows, 
appeared  quite  contented  ;  and  perhaps  this  mode  of  carriage  has 
some  advantages  over  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  We 
were  told  that  the  maidens  of  Lucerne  were  noted  for  their 
personal  charms.  We  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  our  obser- 
vations, but  the  humbler  classes,  though  neat  and  clean,  did  not 
strike  us  as  being  particularly  good-looking,  and  exposure  to  the 
sun  made  many  appear  older,  perhaps,  than  they  were.  At  any  rate 
one  could  not  truthfully  have  replied  to  them,  as  one  in  Punch 
did  to  a  lady  who  inquired  what  he  thought  her  age  might  be  : 
"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  you  don't  look  it."  We  should  imagine 
that  with  an  atmosphere  so  pure,  and  so  little  fret  and  worry, 
longevity  was  common.  We  met,  indeed,  not  a  few  who  re- 
minded one  of  the  venerable  dame  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  she  could  not  tell  her  exact  age  ;  indeed,  she  was  so 
old  that  she  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she  was  not 
alive. 

FRED  J.  AUSTIN. 

•  Of  course  the  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  give  occupa- 
tion to  many  ;  others  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  agricultural  and 
kindred  pursuits. 


3n  tbe  nDuabali. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1855,  the  Nizam's  Government,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  village  of  Pertoor 
to  a  soucar,  or  native  banker,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  down. 

Before  this  worthy  had  time  to  levy  the  first  instalment  of  rent, 
the  Government,  a  not  unusual  practice  in  the  Mughal!  (as  the 
Nizam's  country  is  often  called,  after  its  latest  conquerors  the 
Mughals),  relet  the  village  to  a  second  soucar  upon  like  terms. 

Soucar  No.  2,  upon  proceeding  to  inspect  his  kingdom,  and 
finding  No.  i  in  posse.ssion,  set  to  work,  and  levied  a  force  of 
some  fifty  Rohillas  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  No.  i,  who  on  his 
side  raised  a  like  army  for  his  defence. 

Then  followed  (still  in  accordance  with  time-honoured  custom) 
a  succession  of  what  were  know  as  "  country  battles,"  or  Homeric 
fights.  The  champions  of  each  side,  mounting  upon  handy  hill- 
tops, or  the  walls  of  convenient  tombs,  abused  their  opponents, 
and  especially  the  female  relatives  of  the  latter,  in  idiomatic  and 
often  poetical  Hindoostanee,  and  even  Persian  ;  their  armour- 
bearers  filling  up  the  intervals  of  silence,  whilst  the  principals 
paused  to  take  breath,  with  discharges  of  ill-fitting  bullets,  feebly 
propelled  by  the  slow-burning  powder  of  their  long  matchlocks. 

Lfttle  harm  was  done  to  either  side  during  this  military  picnic  ; 
a  few  unhappy  villagers,  or  an  occasional  cow,  struck  by  a  spent 
bullet,  being  in  all  probability  the  only  sufferers,  and  the  little 
comedy  was  played  without  variation  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
There  were  divers  marches  and  countermarches,  alarms,  ex- 
cursions, but  the  contending  hosts  did  not  join  battle.  The  fact 
was,  that  these  Eastern  Dugald  Dalgetties,  all  men  of  Afghan 
descent,  and  good  Mussulmen  of  course,  by  no  means  thirsted  for 
each  other's  blood.  They  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  quarrel. 
They  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  their  infidel  paymasters,  whom 
they  amused  with  fond  tales  of  the  daring  deeds  which  they 
would  presently  do,  and  were  content,  so  long  as  their  pay  was 
forthcoming,  that  the  siege  of  Pertoor  should  last  even  longer 
than  the  siege  of  Troy. 

About  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  however,  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment, whether  shamed  by  the  scandal  which  these  bloody  deeds 
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was  causing,  or  whether  Soucar  No.  i  had  managed  to  secure  the 
ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the  Resident,  despatched  an  officer  of 
rank,  the  Nawab  Zoolfuchur  Jung,  with  a  force  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  cutthroats,  Arabs,  Hubshees,  and  the  like,  to 
suppress  the  broil  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 

Soucar  No.  i,  strong  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  or  trusting 
to  his  interest  at  court,  held  his  ground  with  his  banditti,  whilst 
No.  2  disappeared,  or  lay  low,  and  his  forces  fled  for  safety 
towards  the  neighbouring  British  station  of  Jaulnah,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  regular  (?)  troops. 

Early  in  the  morning,  having  reached  the  river  which  divides 
the  Nizam's  territory  from  the  cantonment,  they  took  possession 
of  a  large  goomhs,  or  tomb,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  a 
banquette  on  its  inner  side ;  and,  deeming  themselves  safe  from 
further  pursuit,  proceeded  to  cook  their  morning  meal.  They 
soon  discovered  however,  that  their  confidence  was  misplaced, 
for  whilst  they  were  enjoying  themselves  in  fancied  security,  the 
Nawab  surrounded  the  goombuz  with  his  motley  crew,  and  cut 
off  their  retreat  from  the  haven  of  safety  across  the  stream. 

The  Nawab's  men,  though  by  no  means  the  equals  of  the 
Rohillas  in  military  "  virtue,"  were  sufficiently  ferocious,  and  even 
brave.  Badly  paid  at  the  best,  often  not  paid  at  all,  they  lived 
for  the  most  part  on  plunder,  and  like  their  present  opponents, 
when  business  was  slack  and  the  regular  government  had  no  work 
to  do,  had  little  scruple  in  deserting  their  standards,  and  taking 
service  with  any  man  of  means,  whether  orthodox  or  infidel,  who 
had  a  job  on  hand.  They  were  armed  with  blunderbusses, 
matchlocks,  carbines,  flintlocks,  tulwars  of  course,  and  the  never- 
absent  dagger — from  the  terrible  bdjnak  with  a  steel  tiger's  claw 
slipping  on  to  each  finger,  with  which  to  tear  out  the  enemy's 
bowels — to  the  more  simple  and  less  artistic  poniard.  In 
addition,  they  had  brought  with  them  a  few  infant  mortars,  each 
throwing  a  one-pound  shell ;  very  dangerous  ordnance,  at  any 
rate  to  those  who  stood  behind  them. 

The  Rohillas,  on  their  side,  were  armed  with  sword  and  match- 
lock, besides  the  shield  which  (unlike  the  unblushing  poet 
whose  escape  from  the  pursuing  spear,  not  a  few  of  us  in  our 
schoolboys  days  were  wont  to  regret)  they  and  their  clansmen, 
are  not  used  to  throw  away  inglorious  upon  a  stricken  field. 

About  eight  a.m.  the  cantonment  magistrate,  Captain  Magrath, 
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returning  from  hunting  along  the  Aurungubad  road,  spied 
the  Rohilla  sentries  swaggering  on  the  walls  of  the  goombuz, 
and  pouring  words  of  ill  savour  upon  their  besiegers.  He  rode 
up  to  the  fortress,  unhindered  by  the  latter,  to  see  what  these 
things  might  mean,  and  being  admitted  after  some  parley,  was 
received  by  the  Rohilla  jemadar. 

This  jemadar  was  a  young  man,  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  slim,  beardless  as  yet,  save  for  a  slight 
brown  moustache,  with  keen  aquiline  features  which  marked  his 
Afghan  descent,  and  the  large  grey  eyes  not  uncommon  amongst 
his  tribesmen,  which  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  ruddy  brown 
of  his  cheeks,  and  the  dark  curls  of  his  thick  black  hair. 

He  saluted  the  magistrate  respectfully,  but  in  a  manner  wholly 
different  from  the  cringing  servility  of  the  Hindoo,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  his  case  before  him.  He  said,  of  course,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  had  done  no  wrong  ;  that  any  breaches  of  the  law  which 
had  taken  place  were  committed  by  the  other  side  ;  that  the 
Nizam's  troops  had  pursued  them  without  cause ;  and  he 
requested  that  Captain  Magrath  would  obtain  the  general's  per- 
mission for  him  to  enter  the  cantonment  with  his  band,  where 
they  would  surrender  their  arms  to  the  British  authorities,  only 
stipulating,  that  they  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the  Nawab 
without  due  inquiry,  and  until  the  g^n3ral  had  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were  really  guilty  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  cast  into 
prison,  after  being  stripped  of  their  property,  and  left  there  to  rot 
without  trial,  or  until  their  friends  could  raise  enough  money  to 
purchase  their  release.  He  also  begged  that  Captain  Magrath 
would  request  the  Nawab,  to  allow  some  of  their  number  to  de- 
scend to  the  river  and  draw  water,  as  they  were  already  suffering 
from  thirst.  The  magistrate,  in  reply,  said  that  he  would  consult 
the  general  with  reference  to  their  first  request,  and  that  he  would 
speak  to  the  Nawab  concerning  the  second. 

He  accordingly  left  the  goombuz  and  bent  his  way  to  the 
Nawab's  tent.  There  he  found  that  officer,  a  stout,  fair,  elderly 
gentleman,  of  venerable  aspect,  with  a  snowy  beard,  clad  in  simple 
white  relieved  by  a  rich  gold  waist-belt,  with  a  plain  steel-hilted 
sword  laid  handy  by  his  side,  reclining  on  cushions  at  his  tent 
door,  and  resting  after  his  morning's  ride,  the  tent  being  pitched 
carelessly,  well  within  the  range  of  matchlock  fire. 

Upon  seeing  Captain   Magrath    the   Nawab  rose  from  his 
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cushions,  and  received  him  with  that  dignified  courtesy  which 
marks  the  old  Deccan  nobility,  and  after  the  usual  inquiries  con- 
cerning each  other's  health,  the  high  contracting  powers  proceeded 
to  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Nawab  offered  no  objection  to  the  Pathan  jemadar's  pro- 
posal that  the  marauders  should  be  allowed  to  surrender  to  the 
British  authorities,  if  the  general  were  minded  to  receive  them, 
but  he  smilingly  refused  to  allow  them  meanwhile  to  approach 
the  river,  or  receive  provisions  from  the  town.  He  said  that  he 
intended  to  keep  them  closely  beset  until  the  arrival  of  a  strong 
reinforcement,  which  he  expected  in  a  day  or  two,  when,  should 
they  still  prove  stubborn,  he  would  carry  their  position  by  storm  ; 
and  slowly  stroking  his  beard  he  added,  with  a  soft  and  paternal 
smile,  that  in  that  case,  "if  it  pleased  God  the  gracious  and 
merciful,  he  would  sauf  kurro  "  (or  "  clean  off^')  "  the  whole  of 
them,  both  old  and  young." 

Then  Captain  Magrath,  after  the  usual  compliments,  took  his 
leave,  and  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  when  half-a-dozen 
cutthroats  rushed  up  from  the  river,  dragging  with  them  a  Rohilla 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  arms  they  had  tied 
behind  his  back  with  a  cummerbund.  This  youth  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  moment,  when  the  attention  of  the  besiegers  was 
distracted  by  the  parley,  to  slip  down  to  the  river,  where,  lying  on 
his  face  he  had  drunk  his  full,  and  then  fled  across  the  shallow 
stream  to  the  British  border,  whither  he  thought  they  would  not 
dare  to  follow ;  but  they  nevertheless  pursued  and  captured  him, 
and  now  dragged  him  in  triumph  before  the  Nawab.  His  clothes 
had  been  torn  in  the  struggle,  and  his  brown  skin  showed  through 
many  a  rent ;  it  was  plain,  likewise,  that  he  had  been  severely 
mauled,  but  he  looked  untamed  and  defiant  as  a  lion's  whelp,  and 
when  he  saw  the  English  officer,  his  eye  lighted  up,  and  he  turned 
fiercely  on  his  captors. 

"Aha!  ye  misbegotten  ones,  ye  who  play  with  deceit,  now 
ye  shall  let  me  go.  I  am  the  Sahib's  prisoner.  Am  I  not,  my 
lord  ?  They  took  me  at  your  side  of  the  river.  Ye  did,  oh  sons 
of  swine !     Ye  whose  mothers "  &c.,  &c. 

"  Be  silent,  oh  shameless  one  !  "  said  the  magistrate ;  then  turn- 
ing to  the  Nawab  : 

"  Yes,  oh  Nawab  Sahib.  It  is  true.  I  claim  him  as  the  prisoner 
of  the  Company  Bahadur.     He  was  taken  on  our  ground,  and  I 
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am  sure  that  an  officer  of  your  well-known  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, and  distinguished  valour,  will  not  keep  him  under  those 
circumstances,  even  as  we  would  not  keep  a  prisoner  who  was 
captured  on  your  side,  without  his  Highness  the  Nizam  ool 
moolk's  v/arrant" 

The  Nawab  at  first  demurred,  whilst  the  boy's  captors  grasped 
their  swords  and  twisted  their  moustaches  as  though  they  meant 
mischief,  but  the  old  gentleman  at  last  yielded  with  a  good  grace 
to  our  friend's  arguments,  and  the  boy  was  handed  over  to  one 
of  the  peons  who  had  accompanied  him,  whilst  the  Rohillas  who 
crowded  the  wall,  and  were  blowing  their  matches  preparatory  to 
opening  fire  upon  the  camp,  sent  up  a  cheer  as  they  saw  him 
borne  away  in  safety. 

Captain  Magrath,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  captive  across  the 
river,  lost  no  time  in  riding  to  the  general's  quarters  and  laying 
before  him  the  proposal  of  the  Rohilla  chief.  He  said  that  if  the 
general  consented,  he  would  march  the  band  across  and  disarm 
them,  and  would  be  personally  responsible  for  their  good  be- 
haviour and  safe  custody.  But  the  general  did  not  see  his  way  to 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  authorizing  such  a  step.  He  said 
that  these  Rohillas,  however  gallant  and  picturesque,  were  without 
doubt  marauders  taken  red-handed ;  that  the  Nizam's  officer  was 
but  doing  his  duty  to  his  government ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
received  strict  orders,  to  be  very  chary  of  interfering  in  such 
disputes.  He  therefore  directed  Captain  Magrath  to  recrossthe 
river,  and  warn  both  the  Nawab  and  the  Rohillas,  that  if  either 
party  set  foot  within  the  limits  of  the  British  cantonment,  they 
would  be  driven  back  by  force. 

Jaulnah  was  in  those  days  perhaps  the  most  favourite  station 
in  Southern  India.  Far  away  in  the  Mughall,  beyond  the  range 
of  red  tape,  whilst  yet  railways  and  telegraphs  were  not,  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  including  horseflesh,  were  cheap,  and  the  poor 
subaltern's  pay,  owing  to  the  difference  of  exchange  between  the 
Company's  rupee  and  the  local  coinage,  was  enhanced  some 
twenty  per  cent.  In  addition  it  was  the  sportsman's  paradise. 
The  tent  club  met  every  week  within  sight  of  the  cantonment, 
and  a  blank  day  was  never  known  ;  whilst  within  the  same  area, 
every  kind  of  beast  and  bird,  from  a  tiger  to  a  quail,  could  be 
found  by  him  who  knew  how  to  seek  it.  It  was  a  brigade  com- 
mand, the  force  consisting  of  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  one 
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native  cavalry  and  two  native  infantry  regiments,  to  which  later 
on  was  added  a  regiment  of  British  infantry. 

The  cantonment  was  held  by  treaty  from  the  Nizam,  whose 
territory  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  and  that  potentate's  writ  did 
not  run  within  its  bounds. 

Captain  Magrath  then,  after  receiving  the  general's  orders, 
re-crossed  the  river,  and  communicated  them  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Nawab,  who  received  them  with  a  grim  smile.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  tomb,  where  he  found  the  Rohillas  eagerly 
awaiting  him,  and  was  at  once  admitted  within  the  walls. 

The  jemadar  and  the  head  men  received  the  message  with  evi- 
dent disappointment,  and  Captain  Magrath  kindly  advised  them 
to  submit  to  the  Nawab,  as  resistance  was  hopeless,  the  besieging 
force  outnumbering  them  by  at  least  five  to  one. 

"  No,"  said  the  young  chief  proudly ;  "  such  is  not  our  custom. 
We  will  never  give  up  our  arms  to  that  scum  of  misbegotten  ones. 
Sooner  than  do  so  we  will  die,  sword  in  hand.  Is  it  not  so, 
brothers?" 

And  his  men  answered  back,  "  Shahbash  "  (//  is  well),  "We 
will  die  first." 

Then  Captain  Magrath  went  his  way  sadly  homewards,  for  he 
knew  that  this  was  no  empty  boast,  and  he  was  grieved  for  the 
brave  men  who  were  rushing  upon  certain  death. 

The  day,  however,  passed  over  quietly,  and  up  to  sunset  there 
came  no  sound  of  strife  from  across  the  river.  At  sunset,  by  the 
general's  orders,  a  cavalry  and  an  infantry  picket  were  detached 
to  patrol  the  roads,  and  capture  any  strangers  who  might  break  in. 

At  seven  o'clock  Captain  Magrath  betook  himself  to  the 
cavalry  mess.  The  night  was  still,  and  when  mess  was  nearly 
over,  dropping  shots  were  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  tomb. 
These  continued  at  intervals  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
but  no  one  heeded  them,  as  all  thought  it  was  only  one  side  or 
the  other  swaggering  according  to  custom,  and  Captain  Magrath 
said,  that  the  Nawab  was  too  wary  an  old  soldier  to  throw  away 
the  advantage  of  his  numbers  by  running  his  head  against  a  stone 
wall  in  the  dark.  At  last  the  firing  ceased,  but  soon  after,  one  of 
the  Kotwal's  peons  came  rushing  in  without  ceremony,  and  ad- 
dressing Captain  Magrath  cried  out, 

"  Protector  of  the  poor,  the  Rohillas  have  broken  into  the 
cantonment,  and  are  looting  the  bazaar." 
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"  Pooh  !  nonsense!  "  replied  he.  "  They  have  something  else  to 
think  of  besides  loot  Tell  the  Kotwal "  {the  head  of  the  police) 
"to  get  all  his  men  together  at  the  Kotwali.  I'll  be  down  in 
a  minute/'  and  rushing  to  his  house  and  arming  himself  with  a 
big  stick,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  the  scene  of 
combat. 

On  his  way  he  overtook  the  field  officer  of  the  day,  bound  on 
a  like  errand.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  the  street,  save 
where  the  houses  cast  deep  shadows  across  it,  was  almost  as 
bright  as  day.  There  was  no  other  light  in  the  bazaar,  for  the 
shopkeepers  had  shut  up  their  shops,  and  put  out  their  lights  at 
the  first  sound  of  battle,  with  a  readiness  born  of  long  practice. 

Close  to  the  Kotwali  two  victims  of  the  fray  were  lying,  one  an 
Arab,  whose  lower  jaw  and  tongue,  with  a  portion  of  his  upper 
jaw,  had  been  shaved  clean  off  by  one  stroke  of  a  tulwar,  but  who 
was  still  breathing — ^a  ghastly  sight ;  the  other,  a  Rohilla,  slashed 
all  over  with  sword-cuts,  bloody,  but  alive. 

Leaving  orders  that  the  bodies  should  be  taken  to  the  Kotwali 
the  officers  hurried  on.  Upon  the  outskirts  of  the  bazaar  other 
bodies  were  found,  dead  or  wounded,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  all. 
The  officer  in  command  of  the  cavalry  picket  was  also  lying 
on  the  ground;  for,  meeting  a  Rohilla  rushing  towards  the 
bazaar,  he  crossed  swords  with  him  and  ordered  him  to  sur- 
render, instead  of  which,  with  a  sudden  upward  stroke,  the  Rohilla 
cleft  through  the  steel  chin-strap  of  his  headpiece,  and  struck  him, 
stunned  but  happily  unwounded,  from  his  saddle. 

This  was  how  the  affair  began.  The  Rohillas  had  commenced 
the  firing,  either  by  accident  or  with  a  view  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  besiegers  ;  if  the  latter  were  their  design  the  step  was 
an  ill-advised  one,  for  they  only  succeeded  in  rousing  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  enemy.  Then  just  before  moonrise,  when  the  night 
was  at  its  darkest,  the  great  gate  leading  to  the  river  was  thrown 
open,  and  forming  a  gole^  or  wedge  (their  favourite  formation), 
they  rushed  across  the  stream,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Arabs. 

In  an  open  space,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  bazaar,  the  contending  forces  joined 
battle,  and  there  many  of  both  sides  were  slain ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  pickets  advancing  they  all  fled,  the  Arabs  back 
across  the  river,  taking  their  wounded  and  most  of  their  dead 
with  them,  and  the  Rohillas  to  the  bazaar,  where  they  remained 
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quietly,  till  surrounded  by  the  troops  and  the  Kotwal's  peons,  to 
whom  they  surrendered  without  resistance. 

Captain  Magrath  then  gave  orders  that  the  wounded  should 
be  collected,  and  taken  (as  well  as  the  prisoners)  to  the  Kotwali, 
and  that  the  garrison  surgeon  should  be  summoned.  The 
prisoners,  wounded  and  unwounded,  cried  loudly  for  water ;  for 
fighting  is  thirsty  work  at  best,  and  they  had  not  drank  all 
day.  After  their  thirst  was  quenched  they  seemed  resigned, 
and  even  content. 

When  the  garrison  surgeon  arrived,  he  found  the  wounded  laid 
out  in  rows  on  the  floor,  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Kotwali — a  low 
dark  chamber,  with  a  number  of  doors  opening  from  it  into  other 
rooms,  at  one  of  which  the  prisoners  could  be  seen  clustering 
and  watching  his  proceedings  with  eager  curiosity,  and  whispered 
comments.  Outside  in  the  courtyard  the  moonlight  shone  upon 
the  rows  of  dead ;  some  lying  stark  and  straight,  others  with 
features  convulsed  and  hands  clenched,  in  the  attitude  in  which 
they  had  fallen. 

The  hall  was  dimly  lighted  by  three  spluttering  oil  lamps,  and 
was  crowded  with  the  magistrate's  peons,  and  personal  attendants, 
whom  the  doctor  promptly  cleared  out,  sending  some  of  them  to 
the  bazaar  for  candles  and  torches,  so  that  he  might  have  light 
wherewith  to  do  his  ghastly  work. 

The  wounds,  though  for  the  most  part  clean  cut  by  the  sharp 
keen  tulwars,  looked,  some  of  them  at  least,  most  desperate. 

One  handsome  youngster  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  had  his 
elbow-joint  laid  open,  and  a  terrible  slash  through  his  shoulder- 
blade  to  boot.  He  bore  without  wincing  and  without  a  groan,  the 
long  and  painful  process  of  sewing  up  these  wounds,  and  when 
Captain  Magrath  kindly  asked  him  if  he  felt  easier,  and  whether 
he  had  any  other  hurt,  he  smiled,  and  undoing  the  cummerbund 
which  he  had  wound  tightly  round  him  to  stop  the  bleeding,  he 
showed  another  fearful  cut  beneath  his  waist,  which  had  only 
failed  by  a  hairsbreadth  to  penetrate  the  abdomen. 

The  Arab  whose  jaws  had  been  shaved  off  so  skilfully  was 
dead,  but  his  adversary  was  still  breathing,  though  insensible. 
A  sword-cut  had  cleft  his  skull,  and  the  doctor  removed  three 
pieces  of  bone  which  were  pressing  on  the  brain.  Besides  many 
other  sword-cuts  he  had  been  shot  in  divers  places,  no  less  than 
four  bullets  being  extracted. 
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The  wounded  were  removed  in  doolies  to  the  garrison  hospital, 
as  their  wounds  were  dressed,  but  Captain  Magrath  suggested, 
that  this  poor  fellow  should  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace  where  he 
lay.  The  doctor  however  said,  that  he  mi^ht  recover  his  senses 
before  death,  in  which  case,  he  would  from  the  nature  of  his 
wounds,  suffer  acute  pain,  and  that  he  would  therefore  prefer  to 
keep  him  under  his  eye ;  so  he  was  laid  upon  a  blanket  and 
carried  off  by  the  hospital  bearers. 

The  summer  night  was  nigh  spent  before  the  last  of  the 
wounded  was  removed.  Some  were  mere  boys,  but  all  bore  their 
tortures  without  a  murmur,  and  expressed  the  greatest  gratitude 
for  the  care  which  was  being  bestowed  upon  them. 

Next  day  the  Nawab  wrote  and  claimed  the  prisoners,  but  the 
general  replied  that  he  must  first  take  the  orders  of  the  Resident 
at  Hyderabad  (some  250  miles  away),  to  whom  an  express  had 
been  despatched  that  morning. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  came  the  Resident's  reply,  direct- 
ing that  the  prisoners  should  be  made  over  to  the  Nizam's 
Subadar  (or  superintendent  of  the  district)  at  Old  Jaulnah,  a 
town  close  by,  to  be  by  him  dealt  with  according  to  law  (?). 

The  prisoners  on  hearing  this  unwelcome  news  were  at  first  much 
cast  down,  but  they  soon  recovered  their  cheerfulness.  They  said 
that  it  was  their  kismut,  and  they  accepted  it  without  grumbling. 

Every  one  was  sorry  for  them ;  they  had  been  so  gay  and 
good-humoured,  grateful  for  the  kind  treatment  which  they  had 
received,  cracking  jokes  with  their  jailors  and  with  each  other, 
and  eating  their  food  with  appetite  and  thankfulness. 

When  Captain  Magrath  came  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
Nizam's  authorities,  the  jemadar  took  him  aside,  and  begged  that 
two  or  three  boys  who  belonged  to  the  party  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  that  officer,  without  consulting  the  general  (who 
might  possibly  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse,  if  the  matter 
were  brought  officially  before  him),  at  once  agreed, -and  giving 
them  a  farewell  meal  and  a  few  rupees  each,  he  let  them  slip 
away  that  night. 

The  jemadar  then   begged  as  a  great  favour,  that  Captain 

Magrath  would  take  charge  of  their  arms  and  money.     He  said, 

and  with  truth,  that  the  Nizam's  people  would  strip  them  of  all 

they  possessed,  and  that  even  should  they  be  proved  innocent, 

they  would  never  see  their  property  again. 
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A  respectable  soucar,  or  native  banker,  was  accordingly  sent 
for,  who  took  a  list  in  duplicate  of  the  arms,  money  and 
valuables.  One  of  these  lists  was  given  to  the  jemadar,  and 
another  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  soucar  took  the  property 
away. 

Then  the  prisoners  (the  wounded  excepted)  were  handed  over 
to  the  Nizam's  officer,  who  came  with  a  body  of  horse  to  receive 
them,  and  marched  them  away  in  chains. 

The  jemadar,  as  spokesman,  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
Captain  Magrath  for  all  his  kindness.  He  said  that  their  fates 
were  at  present  adverse,  but  there  was  no  use  in  complaining ; 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  alone  knew  what  their 
destiny  would  be,  but  that  whatever  should  befall  them  they 
would  strive  to  bear  it  like  men.  They  trusted  that  their  fate 
would  be  propitious,  and  that  they  would  again  have  the  honour 
of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  Highnesses  favour — and  so 
they  went  their  way. 

About  the  wounded  Captain  Magrath  said  nothing.  They 
were  entered  as  ordinary  patients  upon  the  hospital  books,  and 
as  each  one  recovered  and  was  dismissed  hospital,  he  was  taken 
before  the  magistrate.  His  arms,  the  tools  of  his  trade,  were  re- 
turned to  him;  he  received  a  fatherly  exhortation  to  be  of  good 
conduct  for  the  future,  and  a  couple  of  rupees  if  he  was  destitute, 
and  was  bidden  to  go  in  peace.  They  all  expressed  regret  at 
parting,  and  said  that  they  would  fain  eat  the  Company's  salt  for 
the  future,  instead  of  leading  their  present  precarious  lives. 

Now  this  was  an  irregular  proceeding,  especially  on  the  part 
of  a  magistrate — no  less  than  the  compounding  of  felony,  or  the 
being  an  accessory  after  the  fact — and  the  moral  gorge  of  the 
law-abiding  reader  will  doubtless  have  risen  at  the  recital.  But 
then  he  has  possibly  never  lived  in  Bohemia,  which  is  never- 
theless a  pleasant  country,  and  very  like  the  Mughali. 

All  the  wounded  recovered  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval ; 
even  the  man  whom  the  magistrate  had  given  over,  regained  his 
senses  within  a  week,  though  he  was  not  dismissed  hospital  for 
several  months. 

After  these  days  came  the  Mutiny,  and  the  merry  station  of 
Jaulnah  was  broken  up.  Captain  Magrath  was  ordered  to 
Mhow,  from  thence  to  Burmah,  from  thence  to  Cananore,  and 
finally  back  to  Jaulnah  in  the  end  of  1858,  after  that  station  had 
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been  reoccupied.     One  day  he  was  sitting  in  court  when  his 
orderly  peon  came  in  and  made  obeisance. 

"Protector  of  the  poor,"  said  he,  "three  Pathans  crave  an 
audience  of  the  Huzoor''  {the  presence). 

"  What  do  they  want  ?  " 

"  The  name  of  my  lord  is  great,  and  is  known  far  and  wide. 
His  ikhbdl  is  propitious.  They  desire  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Presence." 

"  All  right ;  let  them  come  in." 

The  orderly,  bowing  low  went  out,  and  speedily  returning, 
ushered  in  three  Rohillas.  One  was  a  tall,  heavily- bearded  man, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  a  second  was  considerably 
younger,  and  looked  pale  and  emaciated,  as  if  after  long  sick- 
ness ;  the  third  was  seemingly  an  attendant,  or  man  of  lower  rank. 

They  saluted  in  a  frank  soldier-like  manner,  presenting  their 
sheathed  swords  held  horizontally  in  both  hands.  The  magis- 
trate touched  the  hilts,  then  touched  his  forehead  with  his  finger- 
tips, and  looking  carelessly  at  the  men,  said  : 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Have  you  been  getting  into 
any  trouble  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  younger  man,  smiling.  "  Not  this 
time.  But  your  Highness  has  forgotten  me.  Do  you  not  re- 
member Rhyman  Khan,  and  the  fight  at  the  goombuz,  and  how 
you  gave  up  me  and  my  men,  by  order  of  the  Sircar,  to  the 
Subadar  of  Old  Jaulnah,  upon  whom  be  curses." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure ;  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back  alive.  Well,  what 
did  they  do  to  you  ?  You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  had  a  very 
gay  time  of  it." 

"  No,  my  lord.  Our  fate  was  an  evil  one,  but  it  was  the  will 
of  God.  For  two  years  they  kept  us  without  trial  chained  in  a 
dungeon,  in  such  misery  that  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
merciful  God  not  one  of  us  would  be  alive  this  day.  After  that, 
our  treatment  was  a  little  better,  and  at  last  we  were  tried  and 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  his 
Highness  Salar  Jung,  the  Mookhtiar  ool  moolk,  was  pleased  to 
remit  the  punishment,  in  consideration  of  our  long  imprisonment, 
and  the  misery  which  we  had  undergone.  This,"  turning  to  the 
elder  man,  "  is  my  brother.  If  he  had  been  with  us  when  we 
fought  that  Arab  rabble,  we  should  have  had  another  tale  to  tell. 
I  was  too  young,  and  hadn't  enough  experience,  for  I  was  only 
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in  temporary  command  of  the  party.  My  brother  had  gone  away 
on  some  business,  and  was  unable  to  rejoin  us  before  we  were  beset." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  brother  apologetically,  "  he  didn't  do  so  badly 
for  a  boy.     He  didn't  make  such  a  bad  fight  of  it,  my  lord." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  did.  What  would  you  have  done  your- 
self?" asked  Captain  Magrath. 

"  Well,  I  would  have  stayed  quiet,  and  not  fired  on  the  Nawab 
and  drawn  his  attention.  We  would  either  have  slipped  down 
quietly  into  the  river  bed  whilst  it  was  dark  and  got  away,  or 
we  would  have  gone  straight  for  the  Nawab's  tent  in  the  last 
watch  of  the  night  and  cut  our  way  through,  sword  in  ha^d. 
Those  Arabs  cannot  face  a  Pathan,  my  lord,"  said  he  proudly. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  young  man  turned  to 
Captain  Magrath  and  said  politely, 

"  Before  we  receive  permission  to  depart  from  the  Presence, 
will  my  lord  order  that  the  arms  and  property,  which  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  take  charge  of,  should  be  returned  to  his  servant  ? 
This,"  said  he,  producing  a  faded  and  almost  illegible  paper  from 
a  little  bag  in  his  waist-belt,  "is  the  list  which  your  Highness 
caused  to  be  given  me  by  the  soucar." 

Poor  Captain  Magrath's  "heart  became  like  water,"  as  the 
Hindoos  say.  Till  that  moment  he  had  utterly  forgotten  that 
the  property  had  been  consigned  to  his  care.  He  could  not  put 
his  hand  upon  the  memorandum  which  he  had  made  at  the  time. 
The  station  had  been  broken  up  meanwhile.  He  had  forgotten 
the  soucar's  name ;  possibly  he  was  dead  or  bankrupt ;  possibly 
his  shop  had  been  looted  in  the  troubles — and  here  were  these 
poor  fellows  come  back  after  all  their  years  of  suffering,  with  the 
most  perfect  and  touching  confidence  in  the  word  and  honour  of 
a  British  officer,  never  for  a  moment  deeming  that  there  would 
be  the  slightest  doubt  or  difficulty  in  recovering  their  little 
valuables,  and  above  all  their  arms.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  however,  but  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  and  to  trust  that 
the  police  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he. 

"  Kotwal,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  authority. 

"  Kodawund  ?  "  replied  that  haughty  official,  bowing  low. 

"  Go  to  the  bazaar  at  once,  and  bring  before  me  the  soucar 
who  took  charge  of  Rhyman  Khan  Sahib's  property  in  1855. 
See  that  all  the  articles  be  brought  into  court  without  delay. 
Upon  your  head  be  it  that  nothing  is  missing." 
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'^  Jo  hookum  "  (//  is  the  order),  replied  the  Kotwal  promptly, 
and  calling  one  of  his  dufifadars  he  went  out. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Magrath,  "you  have  per- 
mission to  retire  for  the  present.  I  have  some  government 
business  to  transact.  Will  you  be  seated  in  the  verandah  mean- 
while, and  when  the  Kotwal  returns  I  shall,  send  for  you." 

The  Rohillas  returned  thanks,  saluted,  and  went  off  smiling. 

Half-an-hour  passed — three-quarters — but  no  sign  of  the 
Kotwal.  Poor  Captain  Magrath  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
hanged,  whilst  thinking  of  all  the  odds  which  were  against  the 
soucar's  being  discovered,  and  of  the  disappointment  of  those 
poor  bandits  who  had  trusted  him. 

At  last,  after  more  than  an  hour  s  delay,  four  sturdy  hammals 
staggered  into  court,  laden  with  arms  and  other  spoils,  and  with 
them  the  soucar,  alive  and  hearty.  The  lists  were  carefully  gone 
over,  and  not  a  grain  of  powder  or  a  slow  match  was  found  wanting. 

Half-a-dozen  other  Rohillas  of  the  gang  came  swaggering  in, 
pale  and  emaciated,  but  very  merry — the  main  body  having  gone 
on  to  Aurungabad. 

They  expressed  not  the  least  surprise  that  everything  was 
handed  over  intact,  for  they  had  never  doubted  that  it  would  be  so. 

The  jemadar  gave  a  receipt  for  the  property,  and  they  went 
on  their  way  rejoicing,  but  none  of  them  was  half  so  glad  as 
Captain  Magrath,  whose  relief  at  seeing  them  march  off  with 
the  sinews  and  weapons  of  war,  doubtless  before  long  to  engage 
in  fresh  broils,  and  to  shed  fresh  blood,  was  sincere  and  very 
great — but  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  the  Mughall. 

S.  T.  HEARD. 

"  And  you  shall  see  how  the  Devil  spends 
A  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends  ! " 

R.  Browning. 

"  Hallo,  Hugh,  my  boy  !  Didn't  know  you  were  in  town,"  said 
Charlie  Browton,  shaking  hands  with  the  man  he  thus  greeted 
so  cheerily. 

"  No  ;  I  only  came  up  this  morning,  just  for  a  peep  at  society." 
And  Hugh  Trevor  sank  lazily  into  a  comfortable  chair  and  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  roll  up  a  cigarette,  for  they  were  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  "  Pythian,"  one  of  those  many  new  clubs 
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built  for  the  jeunesse  dor^e,  in  which  luxury  and  comfort  are 
certainly  to  be  found  the  one  aim  of  such  buildings. 

"  Going  to  any  theatre  this  evening  ?  "  inquired  Charlie.  "  We 
should  be  just  in  time  for  the  burlesque  at  the  Gaiety." 

"  No,  thanks,  old  fellow.  I  am  due  at  Mr.  Tryndle's  ball  this 
evening,  and  I  feel  too  decidedly  comfortable  to  turn  out  before." 

"  Old  Tryndle's  hop !  Oh,  I  am  going  there  too,  but  I  shan't 
look  in  till  nearly  one,  and  then  only  stay  a  short  time.  Hate 
the  fag.  You  are  never  going  for  the  whole  thing  ?  "  said  Charlie, 
looking  almost  aghast  at  the  appalling  notion  of  having  to  be  at 
any  function  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  unless  it  were 
at  a  burlesque.  "  But  I  forgot :  he  is  the  great  *  boss '  in  your 
parts ;  you've  got  to  do  the  civil,  I  suppose.  Well,  ta-ta,  old 
chap.  See  you  to-night  again  ;  if  not,  look  me  up.  Ta-ta ! " 
And  Charlie  Browtori  went  off,  gay  as  usual,  his  fair,  clean- 
shaven face  always  the  picture  of  health  and  happy  spirits.  He 
seemed  one  of  those  fortunate  mortals  on  whom  sad  care  had  laid 
her  hands  but  gently — perhaps  she  had  never  as  yet  touched  him. 

Hugh  Trevor  remained  in  his  seat,  apparently  leisurely  think- 
ing as  he  watched  the  light  smoke  from  his  cigarette.  He 
was  a  very  different  man  to  the  friend  who  had  just  left  him, 
even  in  looks.  Almost  black  hair  which  waved  close  to  his 
head,  a  moustache  considerably  lighter  than  his  hair,  a  strongly- 
marked  face  with  determination  predominate  in  the  square-set 
chin,  it  would  have  been  a  hard  face  but  for  the  grey  eyes 
which  looked  out  so  kindly  and  honestly  on  the  world.  He 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  service  did  not  rank 
him.  He  was  only  a  country  squire,  not  overburdened  with 
wealth,  but  trying  to  farm  his  own  land,  which  in  these  days  of 
agricultural  depression  is  by  no  means  a  brilliant  success  ;  but 
he  had  managed  to  keep  his  head  up  where  others  had  gone  under, 
having  a  little  private  money  which  assisted  him  considerably. 

Hugh  could  not  help  thinking  of  Charlie  Browton  with  his 
bright,  happy-go-lucky  ways,  and  almost  wished  himself  of  the 
same  temperament  For  with  Hugh  life  was  a  more  serious  affair ; 
he  had  none  of  that  blas^  cynicism  which  the  young  men  about 
town  affect  in  order  to  show  their  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  how  much  everything  in  consequence  bored  them ; 
the  old  beliefs  in  simplicity  and  innocence  were  still  realities  to 
him.     He  was  by  no  means  of  the  namby-pamby  style,  but  had 
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a  breadth  of  his  own,  and  though  no  doubt  it  was  foolish  of  him, 
as  his  opinions  often  evoked  laughter,  nevertheless  those  who 
laughed  respected  him,  though  they  shook  their  heads  and  de- 
clared he  would  one  day  be  well  deceived.  With  this  faith  in  human 
nature  he  believed  the  girl  he  loved  the  embodiment  of  all  those 
beautiful  charms  which  he  thought  every  nice  woman  must  possess. 

In  his  smoke  he  seemed  to  see  a  pretty  flower-face,  set  round 
with  golden  hair  which  curled  lightly  over  her  forehead,  while 
the  lifting  of  her  long-lashed  eyelids  revealed  a  pair  of  very  blue 
eyes  which  could  look  anything  the  owner  wished.  It  was  a 
fair,  child-like  face,  which  made  one  think  that  the  soul  which 
peeped  through  the  eyes  must  be  as  yet  hardly  awakened  :  in 
reality  she  was  about  twenty-two,  but  looked  seventeen.  Daisy 
Carryl  was  only  young  in  years  ;  her  youthful  face  masked  a 
young  woman  who  very  well  knew  the  worth  of  most  things, 
and  of  herself  in  particular — thanks  to  the  teaching  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  who,  having  married  for  money  and  what  it 
brought,  had  instilled  the  same  high  principles  into  her  younger 
sister's  mind,  who  proved  a  very  apt  pupil,  being  the  possessor 
of  a  heart  which  would  never  be  the  cause  of  any  anxiety,  so 
thoroughly  and  regularly  did  it  seem  to  beat  to  the  dictates  of 
her  mind.  This  was  Daisy  Carryl,  whom  Hugh  Trevor  seemed 
to  see  in  the  midst  of  smoke  from  his  cigarette.  Like  the  honest 
fellow  he  was,  he  could  believe  no  wrong  of  his  love.  He  had 
often  heard  her  discussed  by  his  men  friends,  many  of  whom 
had  suggested  she  was  an  arrant  flirt,  but  that  what  little 
heart  she  had  would  be  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  though  till 
that  one  appeared  she  was  ready  to  draw  any  small  fly  into  her 
net  for  her  own  amusement.  Such  a  speech  Hugh  repudiated 
as  utterly  unworthy ;  her  pretty  little  ways  were  only  the  out- 
come of  a  simple,  child-like  nature — such  a  contrast  to  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  women  of  the  world ;  and  in  his  rough  honesty 
Hugh  said  as  much  to  those  who  had  made  such  disparaging  re- 
marks on  his  divinity,  but  it  only  made  them  shrug  their  shoulders. 

"  Poor  chap !  He  is  evidently  very  smitten  ;  he  is  much  too 
good  for  her  to  play  with.  He  is  actually  simple  enough  to 
believe  in  her.*' 

All  this  had  happened  in  the  previous  autumn,  when  Daisy 
had  gone  to  make  a  long  visit  to  a  married  cousin  living  in  the 
same  part  of  Hampshire  as  Hugh  Trevor,  and  as   he  was  a 
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frequent  visitor  at  the  house  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  bewitching  Miss  Carryl,  who  soon  had  him  fast  in  the 
toils  of  her  fascinations.  Poor  Hugh,  knowing  very  little  of 
women  and  their  ways,  believed  her  face,  and  credited  her  with 
all  the  charms  his  fancy  could  devise.  Daisy  was  immensely 
pleased  at  having  this  rather  good-looking  man  so  very  much 
in  love ;  it  was  so  amusing  to  draw  him  out.  When  her  best 
moods  were  on  her  she  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  were  the 
rich  man,  he  was  so  decidedly  good  to  look  at ;  but  love  in  a  cot- 
tage, or  rather  in  a  dull  manor  house,  was  certainly  not  her  metier ; 
in  the  meantime  a  little  harmless  amusement  would  help  to  pass 
the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  days.  Sometimes  his  honest  eyes 
made  her  feel  uncomfortable,  especially  when  he  spoke  of  those 
women  who  would  barter  their  very  souls  for  wealth ;  but  she 
would  shake  off  any  momentary  uncomfortableness  by  thinking 
that  she  was  not  as  bad  as  that,  and  really,  the  man  must  have 
lived  in  Arcadia  to  have  such  ideas  as  to  imagine  that  a  woman 
should  marry  for  love  only.  Some  fools  did,  but  she  was  wiser. 
Daisy  Carryl  was  an  orphan,  sufficiently  well  off  to  be  comfortable, 
but  she  longed  for  the  luxuries  of  a  good  establishment,  and  such 
was  her  aim,  assisted  by  her  sister. 

Before  leaving  Hampshire  she  had  drifted  into  a  kind  of 
engagement  to  Hugh  Trevor ;  the  fact  was,  she  found  it  difficult 
to  do  otherwise,  but  she  insisted  on  its  being  kept  to  themselves, 
as  her  sister  would  never  hear  of  such  a  match.  Hugh  submitted 
with  a  very  bad  grace. 

"  I  am  not  rich,  Daisy,  dear,"  he  said,  surveying  her  daintily- 
clad  figure,  "  but  I  have  enough  for  us  to  be  happy  upon." 

"  As  if  I  care  whether  you  are  rich  or  not,"  said  Daisy,  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  blue  eyes,  in  which  he  seemed  to  see  only 
truth  shining,  but  she  thought,  with  an  inward  shrug,  of  his  old 
manor  house  and  of  the  monotony  of  a  country  life. 

"  Daisy,  darling,  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?  and  you  say  it 
would  be  useless  to  speak  to  your  sister  ?  "  said  Hugh  the  evening 
before  she  left. 

"  Quite  useless,  dear,  especially  as  she  has  written  to  say  we  are 
off  south  for  the  winter." 

"  Off  south  for  the  winter ! "  repeated  Hugh  in  a  dreary  voice, 
as  the  outlook  on  coming  desolate  months  was  anything  but 
cheering.     "  You  did  not  tell  me  that  before,  Daisy." 
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"  No,  dear,  it  was  not  quite  settled ;  but  don't  look  so  dull — 
I  am  not  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  spring  will 
soon  be  here  again  ;  besides,  you  will  have  the  hunting  soon.  You 
won't  miss  me  much  then ! "  and  Daisy  emphasized  her  teasing 
words  with  a  coquettish  look  from  out  of  her  long-fringed  eyes. 

"  You  don't  know  how  I  care  for  you  or  you  would  not  talk 
like  that,"  said  Hugh  almost  roughly.  "  Daisy,  don't  play  with 
me ;  I  know  I  am  only  a  heavy  fellow  beside  you,  my  darling, 
and  feel  I  am  almost  daring  too  much  in  asking  you  to  give 
yourself  to  me  ;  but,  if  a  man  truly  loves,  he  has  a  right  to  try 
and  gain  the  love  he  craves.  Daisy,  be  true  to  me,  for  I  have 
given  you  my  heart  most  wholly — my  life  is  worthless  without 
you,"  and  Hugh,  taking  her  face  between  his  hands,  gazed  into 
it,  as  if  loth  to  lose  one  feature,  then  kissed  her  tenderly,  almost 
reverently,  on  her  lips  and  left  her. 

Daisy  felt  subdued  after  his  farewell.  All  the  better  part  of 
her  nature  had  been  stirred  by  his  simple  expression  of  love,  and 
she  almost  tried  to  imagine  at  the  moment  that  his  honest  love 
would  be  sufficient  for  her.  She  wondered  what  there  was  in 
her  to  draw  forth  such  devotion  ;  what  she  had  only  meant  for 
flirtation  he  had  taken  for  the  real  thing,  and  here  she  had 
drifted  into  an  engagement  the  end  of  which  she  did  not  quite 
foresee.  Why  did  she  not  let  him  go  ?  What  object  was  there 
in  keeping  him  ?  Perhaps  the  truth  was  that  what  little  heart 
she  had  had  been  touched  by  him,  and  she  cared  more  for  his 
good  opinion  than  she  would  like  to  have  owned.  Anyhow, 
there  was  no  harm  done,  she  thought ;  he  would  not  speak  till 
he  had  her  permission  ;  they  were  going  away  for  the  winter,  so 
she  would  not  be  bothered  with  his  constantly  coming  up  to 
town.  She  would  write  him  chatty  letters,  yes,  only  chatty  ones, 
be  a  little  reserved  in  affectionate"  expressions  ;  then,  perhaps,  he 
would  get  tired  of  the  long  waiting.  So,  satisfying  herself  with 
these  thoughts,  she  dismissed  uncomfortable  reflections,  while 
chiffons  soon  occupied  their  place. 

In  this  spirit  she  went  to  Nice,  where  she  thoroughly  enjoyed 
herself  in  several  new  flirtations  ;  the  men  and  women  there  knew 
that  art  well  and  were  not  so  simple  as  Hugh,  to  whom  the 
intricacies  of  flirtation  were  as  a  sealed  book. 

Daisy  returned  with  her  sister  for  the  London  season,  and  of 
course  Hugh  Trevor  very  promptly  came  up  to  see  her,  but  she 
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gave  him  no  chance  of  a  tite-h'tite,  as  she  particularly  did  not 
want  to  be  troubled  by  having  to  make  any  promises,  for  at  last 
there  had  appeared  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Tryndle,  a  reputed 
millionaire,  who  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  become  a  constant  visitor 
at  their  house.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Vincent,  was  a  clever  hand  in 
enticing  people  to  come  and  see  her  in  a  quiet  way,  for  she  knew 
well  that  more  is  done  in  a  quiet  way  than  with  all  the  most 
lavish  entertainments.  Therefore  Hugh  called  and  was  more 
than  disappointed  at  not  finding  Daisy  alone  ;  he  tried  staying  on, 
but  Mrs.  Vincent  had  heard  a  little  about  the  farmer,  as  she 
called  him,  and  she  did  not  desire  he  should  have  any  advantages 
just  then,  as  his  good  looks  labelled  him  dangerous.  Poor  Hugh 
thought  it  a  bit  hard  that  Daisy  had  not  managed  to  give  him  a 
few  moments,  and  the  only  happy  remembrance  he  had  to  take 
back  was  a  pretty  little  deprecating  look  she  gave  him  when  he 
held  her  hand  a  minute  longer  than  is  strictly  necessary.  He  thought 
she  could  not  guess  the  longing  that  possessed  him  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  after  such  a  long  absence — and  to  get  only  a  cold  little 
shake  of  the  hand  !    Truly  Hugh  did  not  understand  women. 

"  Mr.  Trevor  is  a  great  friehd  of  yours,  Daisy,  isn't  he  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Vincent  casually,  after  he  had  left. 

"  I  don't  know  about  great  friends.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him 
in  the  autumn ;  he  is  rather  amusing,"  answered  Daisy,  lazily 
reclining  in  a  chair,  as  she  fanned  herself  quietly. 

"  Amusing !"  returned  Mrs.  Vincent,  lifting  her  eyebrows,  "he 
struck  me  as  being  anything  but  that.  But  then  a  country  fellow 
has  only  two  subjects :  the  weather  and  the  crops.  Perhaps  you 
mean  he  helped  you  to  amuse  yourself ;  he  is  decidedly  good- 
looking,  with  nothing  beyond,  I  expect." 

"  Well,  he  did  enliven  the  time  a  bit,  as  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  an 
idea  of  how  to  flirt ;  I  was  trying  to  teach  him,"  laughed  Daisy. 

"  A  rather  dangerous  amusement,  especially  with  a  man  like 
that ;  he  would  not  understand  the  game.  I  hope  he  is  not 
coming  for  any  lessons  in  town.  A  poor  manor  house  in  Hamp- 
shire is  not  quite  what  you  intend,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Hardly ! "  answered  Daisy,  with  a  slightly  amused  smile.  "  I 
don't  think  I  am  quite  cut  out  for  the  r6le  of  making  both  ends 
meet ;  that  is  not  exactly  my  idea  of  bliss.  Still,  it's  a  pity  he  has 
nothing  beyond  his  looks." 

"  My  dear  Daisy,  if  you  begin  to  waste  your  sympathy  on  him 
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I  shall  imagine  that  your  amusement  was  a  little  more  than  a 
game,"  for  Mrs.  Vincent  fancied  she  heard  a  slight  sigh. 
"  You  need  not  disturb  your  mind ;  no  damage  was  done." 
So  said  Daisy,  though  in  her  own  mind  she  was  beginning  to 
dread  when  she  must  tell  this  countryman  that  she  could  not  be 
happy  in  a  life  such  as  he  could  offer,  and  yet  with  the  variability 
of  her  nature  she  kept  putting  off  the  time ;  the  moral  courage 
necessary  for  making  the  confession  was  wanting,  as  her  pride 
would  suffer  in  being  compelled  to  lower  herself  in  the  eyes  of 
one  who  held  her  in  such  high  esteem.  It  positively  annoyed  her 
to  think  he  should  have  such  old-fashioned  notions  ;  ideas  such 
as  his  were  all  exploded.  He  ought  to  know  that  it  is  the 
essential  duty  of  a  girl  to  make  a  good  match,  and  he  decidedly 
was  anything  but  a  bon  parti.  Ah !  how  she  regretted  those 
dull  days  at  her  cousin's ;  they  had  to  answer  for  her  drifting  into 
this  uncomfortable  position. 

"Why  can't  I  be  good,  like  those  slow  colourless  girls  one 
knows  ?  To  have  to  live  up  to  Hugh's  exalted  idea  of  a  woman 
would  simply  irritate  me ;  I  should  be  bored  and  he  would  be 
quickly  disillusioned.  How  could  I  go  and  hide  myself  in  the 
country?  I  can't  exist  without  excitement.  I  should  simply 
stagnate ! "  and  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  long  cheval  glass, 
which  reflected  back  a  charming  little  figure  clad  in  some  soft 
material  of  palest  sea-green,  in  which  curiously  shaded  orchids 
were  laid  in  a  careless  artistic  fashion,  proclaiming  at  once  the* 
work  of  the  very  best  order.  She  gazed  at  herself  with  pleasure, 
for  she  knew  her  gown  would  create  envy  among  many  of  her 
friends.  To  be  the  best  dressed  woman  in  a  room  is  positive 
happiness  to  most  women  ;  to  achieve  which  distinction  requires 
both  taste  and  money.  Daisy  had  scarcely  finished  her  satisfactory 
review  of  herself  when  her  maid  re-entered  with  an  exquisite  posy 
composed  entirely  of  orchids  matching  those  on  her  gown. 
"  Mr.  Tryndle's  man  brought  these,  miss,  with  a  note." 
Daisy  took  the  flowers  with  a  careless  air,  though  their  very 
beauty  made  her  give  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  After  reading  the  note 
a  curious  expression  came  into  her  face,  and  she  stood  and  looked 
at  the  flowers  which  were  already  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
that  fate  was  binding  round  her. 

"  Daisy !  what  exquisite  flowers !  my  dear,  who  sent  them  ?  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Vincent,  coming  into  the  room. 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Tryndle,"  answered  Daisy  in  a  would-be  careless 
manner,  though  a  slight  accent  of  exultation  was  discernible. 

"  Daisy,  don't  pretend  such  nonchalance.  Here  is  Mr.  Tryndle. 
the  most  desirable  match  of  the  season,  thinking  seriously  of  you. 
I  am  sure  you  have  only  to  be  careful  how  you  play  your  cards, 
for  he  knows  perfectly  well  he  has  but  to  throw  the  handkerchief 
and  there  are  many  to  pick  it  up,  and  only  too  glad  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  such  a  pity  he  is  so — florid,  so  very  nouveau  riche  !''  said 
Daisy,  as  for  a  moment  she  seemed  to  see  Hugh's  grey  eyos 
pleading,  but  she  quickly  shook  off  that  remembrance  ;  sentiment 
had  no  place  in  Daisy's  composition,  or  rather  she  had  never 
cultivated  any  such  unfortunate  feeling.  Love  to  her  was  only  a 
sentiment,  not  a  reality.  She  had  not  learned  the  desolation  of 
a  loveless  life,  and  she  perhaps  would  never  understand  it  com- 
pletely. 

"  A  man  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  can  afford  to  be 
florid,"  answered  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  certainly  had  no  sympathy 
with  such  very  girlish  notions.  She  was  anxious  this  affair 
should  be  soon  settled,  and  she  was  hoping  much  from  the  ball 
to-night  given  by  Mr.  Tryndle,  and  to  which  they  were  invited. 

Seldom  had  Daisy  looked  so  well  as  she  did  this  evening ;  she 
was  quite  the  centre  of  a  bevy  of  young  men  soliciting  for  dances, 
which  she  gave  with  equal  discrimination.  Somehow  a  whisper 
had  got  afloat  that  Mr.  Tryndle  more  than  admired  the  pretty 
Miss  Carryl,  and  this  fact  heightened  the  usual  admiration  which 
was  always  her  share.  If  a  rich  man  considered  her  more  than 
attractive  the  cachet  of  his  opinions  had  risen  her  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  and  Daisy  Carryl  found  herself  quite  the  rage  that 
evening.  In  a  turn  of  the  dance  Daisy  thought  she  recognized 
a  well-known  soldierly-looking  figure  leaning  against  the  door ; 
at  first  she  imagined  it  was  fancy,  but  looking  again  she  saw  it 
was  Hugh.  No  happiness  came  into  her  heart  at  the  sight ;  she 
had  not  expected  to  see  him. 

"  How  annoying ! "  she  thought.  "  Why  didn't  he  let  me  know 
he  was  coming  ?  I  suppose  he  intended  a  pleasant  surprise,  but 
like  many  surprises  it  is  rather  the  reverse."  But  no  trace  of 
annoyance  was  visible  on  her  face ;  she  chatted  and  laughed  with 
her  partner,  and  appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  figure  in  the  doorway,  though  she  could  almost  feel  he  had 
left  his  post  and  was  wending  his  way  towards  her. 
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"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Carryl  ?  Am  I  too  late  for  a  dance  ?  " 
said  Hugh  as  he  stood  before  her. 

"  Oh  !  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Trevor  ?  I  am  surprised  to  see  you 
here.  You  are  only  just  in  time.  I  can  give  you  No.  1 3 — it  is  a 
waltz,*'  she  answered,  carefully  keeping  her  card  to  herself,  hoping 
he  would  be  content  with  the  one. 

"Thank  you;  but  haven't  you  another,  Daisy?  I  can't  be 
satisfied  with  only  one,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  noticed  her 
partner  was  not  listening.     "  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you,  dear." 

"Let  me  see — then  No.  17  ;  and  these  are  the  only  two,"  she 
said  with  a  little  upward  look,  as  if  to  say  she  would  have  given 
more  were  it  possible. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  content,  but  it's  a  very  grudging 
content,  Daisy,  be " 

Here  Daisy's  partner  turned  and  claimed  her  attention,  so 
Hugh  perforce  had  to  bow  himself  away  and  return  to  his  loung- 
ing position,  from  whence  he  could  gaze  on  that  dear  little  figure 
dancing  in  and  out  among  the  crowd.  Seeing  the  dance  finished 
he  wandered  off  in  search  of  a  quiet  corner,  as  there  was  yet 
another  dance  before  his  with  Daisy,  and  somehow  he  did  not  care 
to  dance  with  any  other  girl  before.  He  found  a  fairy-like  nook 
made  for  either  tite-ci-tite  or  solitary  meditation,  a  luxuriously 
comfortable  seat  into  which  he  threw  himself  and  soon  wandered 
off  into  dreamland,  in  which  Daisy  played  a  very  prominent 
part.  He  was  brought  back  to  everyday  life  by  hearing  her 
name  spoken  by  two  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  palms,  which, 
though  thick  and  sheltering,  hid  the  speakers,  but  they  spoke 
sufficiently  loud  that  Trevor  could  not  help  overhearing. 

"  Do  you  know,  old  chap,  they  say  the  betting  is  on  old  Tryndle 
offering  his  heart  and  moneys  to  the  pretty  Miss  Carryl?" 

"  No,  really,  by  Jove  !  but  I  heard  she  was  engaged  to  a  chap 
in  the  country,"  drawled  the  second  speaker. 

"  Well,  you  don't  suppose  she  will  give  up  old  Tryndle  for  a 
chap  in  the  country  ?  Not  she !  unless  she  is  an  exception  to 
most  young  women.  The  man  in  the  country  will  have  to  go  to 
the  wall  eis  usual.  Tryndle  isn't  much  to  look  at — they  only  give 
a  glance  at  the  man  while  their  eye  rests  on  the  money,  and  that 
gilds  anything,  you  know." 

"  Yas-as,  1  suppose  it  does.  Lucky  chap  to  have  the  gilding ; 
I  wish  I  had  a  little  of  it     Had  a  fearful  week  at  Ascot— stone 
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broke,"  and  the  speaker  wandered  off  into  conversation  about 
certain  sporting  matters,  whilst  Hugh  sat  as  if  stupefied  at  what 
he  had  heard.  Distinct  thought  could  not  be  evolved  from  the 
conflicting  emotions  he  was  feeling ;  the  one  thought,  "  Daisy  is 
false — my  Daisy ! "  seemed  to  ring  with  a  perpetual  ding-dong  in 
his  ear.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  to  chase  away  the 
ugly  idea  that  would  present  itself.  It  must  have  been  a  dream  ; 
his  Daisy  false  for  one  moment,  oh !  impossible.  Young  men 
are  always  ready  to  gossip  about  pretty  girls  and  impute  low 
motives  to  their  love  of  admiration.  She  was  certainly  bright  and 
fascinating,  for  had  she  not  enthralled  him  completely.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Tryndle  be  captivated  also  and  wish  to  pay  her 
greater  attentions  than  to  other  young  women  less  favoured  than 
she  ?  But  that  Daisy  would  be  false  to  her  engagement,  he  would 
not  think  it.  With  all  his  brave  faith  gallantly  struggling  to  the 
front,  hideous  doubt  would  come  with  its  mocking  suggestion 
that  old  Tryndle  was  a  match  that  any  woman  who  loved  the 
good  things  of  earth  might  be  tempted  to  make.  Did  he  not 
know  that  there  are  women  who  would  sell  their  very  souls  for 
such  things — ^why  should  she  resist  more  than  another  ? 

"  Pah  !  away  with  such  thinking ;  she  said  she  would  be  true, 
and  I  will  believe  her  true  till  she  tells  me  she  is  false,  and 

then "     The  sweet  strains  of  a  waltz  came  softly  stealing  to 

him,  and  remembering  that  this  was  his  dance  with  Daisy  he 
quickly  made  his  way  to  the  ball-room,  where  he  found  her  talk- 
ing brightly  with  Mr.  Tryndle. 

"  Miss  Carryl,  our  dance." 

With  a  laughing  adieu  to  her  former  partner,  Daisy  laid  her 
hand  on  Hugh's  arm.  Looking  up,  she  noticed  that  his  face 
looked  pale  in  spite  of  the  tan,  and  that  the  happy  look  had 
somehow  gone  out  of  his  eyes.  It  foreboded  no  good,  and  she 
feared  that  the  dreaded  explanation  would  have  to  be  given.  If 
she  only  could  ward  it  off  she  would  certainly  write  next  day. 

"  Daisy,  sit  this  out,  will  you  ?  I  have  something  I  want  to  say 
to  you,"  and  before  she  could  give  an  answer  one  way  or  another 
Hugh  had  taken  her  determinedly,  as  it  were,  to  a  quiet  room, 
where  they  could  talk  undisturbed. 

"You  don*t  look  as  if  you  were  enjoying  yourself,  Hugh,*'  said 
Daisy,  laughing  at  him,  and  bent  upon  breaking  a  curious  silence 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  them. 
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"I  was  at  first.  The  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again, 
darling,  was  enough,  but — something  happened  which  has  made 
me  feel  wretched.  Daisy,  do  you  really  love?"  He  came 
nearer,  and  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  quietly 
manoeuvred  to  prevent  it,  without  exactly  appearing  to  do  so. 

"  What  a  serious  old  Hugh !  Of  course  I  like  you,"  said 
Daisy,  tapping  her  hand  with  her  fan.  What  could  she  do  to 
get  rid  of  him  ?  If  Mr.  Tryndle  came  in  at  some  critical 
moment  it  might  prove  an  awkward  scene. 

"  Like !  "  echoed  Hugh  in  a  quick  tone.  "  I  don*t  want  your 
liking.  You  can  like  a  dog,  but  I  want  your  love,  your  real, 
honest  love.  Daisy,  what  is  it  that  seems  to  be  coming  like  a 
shadow  between  us  ?  Just  now  you  evaded  me.  Such  would  not 
have  happened  before." 

"No,  really!  but  I  couldn't  have  my  gown  crumpled,"  said 
Daisy  in  an  exasperating  way,  her  temper  rising  slightly. 

"  You  can't  care  much  for  me  if  your  gown  is  of  so  much  more 
importance  than  my  feelings,"  answered  Hugh  quickly,  though  in 
a  dull  tone,  as  of  passion  kept  under  by  pure  force  of  will,  while 
his  face  had  grown  white.  Then  with  a  change  of  tone  he  said, 
"  Daisy,  don't  let  us  quarrel.  I  am  wretched  enough  ;  for  one 
moment  1  doubted  you.  They  say  that  you  will  marry  Mr. 
Tryndle,  and  that  for  his  money.  Daisy,  it's  not  true  ;  say  it's 
not  true !  "  And  his  breath  came  quickly  as  he  leant  forward  in 
his  eagerness  to  hear  her  denial.     But  none  came. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Daisy  in  a  slow,  hard  voice,  not  daring  to 
look  at  the  man  she  had  wronged,  and  whose  white  face  must 
ever  be  a  bitter  memory  to  her. 

Hugh  drew  himself  up,  clenched  his  hands  tight  to  prevent 
himself  from  giving  way  to  laughter,  to  which  he  felt  he  must  on 
account  of  the  devil's  passion  rising  in  him  at  the  sight  of  this 
fair  face  which  had  proved  so  false. 

"I  ought  to  have  known  it — wealth  versus  a  poor  country 
squire.  You  are  only  doing  what  most  women  do.  I  suppose  I 
must  offer  you  my  congratulations  on  the  excellent  match  you 
are  making." 

The  cold  sneering  tones  hurt  Daisy's  shallow  soul  more  than 
the  most  severe  words  could  have  done.  For  the  moment  she 
hated  herself  for  the  part  she  had  played ;  her  newly-acquired 
position  was  not  to  be  bought  without  some  shame. 
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"  I  can't  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Hugh.  I  should  never  have 
married  you  ;  1  could  not  have  stood  the  stagnation  of  your  dull 
life.  I  have  wronged  you  by  not  telling  you  sooner,"  said  Daisy, 
not  really  knowing  what  to  say  in  her  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scene. 

"  Country  life  is  stagnation  for  a  woman  who  has  no  soul  be- 
yond gowns  and  diamonds.  I  don't  blame  you  ;  I  ought  to  thank 
you  for  saving  me  a  life  of  misery,  but  at  present  I  can't  quite, 
though  the  Daisy  I  loved  was  a  different  woman  to  the  one  who 
bears  that  name.  I  only  trust  your  bargain  will  not  be  dis- 
appointing. Let  me  take  you  back.  My  God  !  Daisy,  how  can 
women  have  such  hearts  to  sell  themselves  for  merely  the  goods 
of  the  earth  ?     What  are  you  made  of  ?  " 

His  bitter  low  tone  thrilled  her  to  the  heart,  though  she  affected 
no  movement,  and  slowly  together  they  entered  the  ball-room. 
None  seeing  them  enter  could  guess  the  drama  that  had  been 
enacted  between  them. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Hugh  without  looking  at  her.  Then  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  God  forgive  your  treachery  ;  I  can't." 

With  a  bow  he  left  the  room  and  soon  the  house,  his  mind  in 
such  a  tumult  that  he  walked  on  without  quite  knowing  where  he 
was  going,  till  suddenly  he  found  he  had  wandered  far  from  his 
rooms.  He  wended  his  way  back.  All  his  dreams  were  shattered, 
his  faith  in  women  utterly  destroyed  in  one  blow,  and  he  felt  out 
of  heart  with  the  world.  This  girl,  in  whose  truth  he  so 
thoroughly  believed,  had  ruthlessly  spoilt  his  life  and  ruined  his 
happiness,  for  he  knew  that  though  the  wound  would  heal  in 
time,  yet  none  other  would  gain  the  love  he  had  so  recklessly 
squandered.  The  Daisy  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart  had 
been  enshrined  and  looked  upon  with  reverent  eyes.  Now  the 
veil  was  torn  away,  and  he  saw  a  soulless  being  who  could  barter 
herself  as  they  bartered  slaves  in  the  market ;  the  world  would 
certainly  approve  and  say  she  had  done  a  wise  thing,  for  the 
worship  of  mammon  is  its  highest  creed.*  But  Hugh — well,  like 
many  another  he  had  only  been  awakened  from  a  sweet  dream 
to  face  reality  and  disillusion.  R.  M.  BURNAND. 


3n  tbc  arbcnnce. 

There  were  two  of  us,  and  we  had  hesitated  for  some  time 
whether   our  holiday  should   be   spent  in    Norway  or  in   the 
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Ardennes.  Every  one  went  to  Norway,  I  said,  and  then  there 
was  the  sea  passage,  confessed  by  the  most  enthusiastic  to  be  a 
bad  one.  We  could  wander  at  our  own  sweet  will,  too,  I  argued, 
in  the  Ardennes,  and  by-and-by  the  enterprising  Great  Eastern 
Railway  will  have  lured  the  tourist  fiend  to  this  new  hunting- 
ground,  and  its  charm  will  be  gone !  My  friend  agreed  to  this 
last  proposition,  and  we  started  for  Antwerp,  viA  Harwich :  we 
gave  ourselves  three  weeks. 

Antwerp  we  had  seen  before,  and  we  did  not  fancy  Brussels. 
I  had  just  spent  a  month  in  Paris,  and  Brussels  struck  me  as 
being  a  secondhand  edition  of  that  gay  city.  The  soldiery  were 
out  in  the  streets,  too,  on  our  day  there ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  and  it  was  very  hot.  We  did  not  admire  the  Belgian  mili- 
tary, and  the  first  vivandiere  I  ever  saw  gave  me  a  shock  I  was 
some  time  in  getting  over.  My  idea  of  vivandleres  was  based  on 
the  ones  I  had  seen  at  fancy  balls,  and  this  woman  was  plain- 
looking  and  tramped  along  with  a  man's  step  and  a  cold  indif- 
ference of  aspect  that  certainly  had  no  trace  of  the  coquetterie 
and  espieglerie  usually  associated  with  her  rdle.  She  was  not  like 
one  of  Ouida's  vivandikres  at  all. 

We  went  to  the  Cathedral,  first  having  lunch  in  a  restaurant 
near;  but  Brussels  Cathedral  is  of  no  particular  note,  and  we 
hesitated  about  visiting  the  famous  Wiertz  Gallery.  Some  one 
had  particularly  told  us  we  must  go ;  but  a  few  photographs  of 
the  pictures,  seen  by  chance  in  an  arcade,  decided  me  that  nothing 
earthly  should  induce  me  to  visit  these  works  of  art.  I  under- 
stand they  are  called  works  of  art,  and  possibly  my  ideas  of  art 
are  limited  and  crude.  As  my  friend  had  no  desire  for  a  walk 
something  under  two  miles,  the  gallery  was  given  up,  and  we 
went  back  to  the  hotel. 

Strange  to  say  we  had  no  burning  desire  to  see  Waterloo,  and 
we  left  for  Namur  next  day,  intending  to  go  to  Dinant  by  the 
boat,  which  a  guide-book  had  told  us  "left  the  quay  every 
morning  at  nine."  To  err  is,  however,  human,  and  the  guide- 
book erred.  Every  morning,  after  a  certain  date  in  May,  the 
boat  did  leave  the  quay,  but  next  morning  was  a  week  before 
that  favoured  date.  We  left  Namur  by  train  ;  it  is  scarcely  worth 
more  than  a  day's  visit,  and  its  hotel  was  extremely  expensive. 

Dinant  was  really  the  first  stopping  place  in  the  Ardennes  that 
filled  us  with  enthusiasm.   We  had  been  told  we  would  **  enthuse," 
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as  the  Americans  say,  over  the  Meuse  scenery  when  we  went  up 
by  the  steamer ;  but  then  we  did  not  go  up  by  the  steamer,  and 
from  the  train  we  saw  nothing  to  call  forth  particular  rapture.  In 
fact  I  may  as  well  state  frankly  here  that  any  one  going  to  the 
Ardennes  intent  on  so-called  "  scenery  "  had  much  better  stay  in 
his  native  island,  and  go  to  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  natives  calmly  assure  you,  "  Ah !  there  is  nothing  like  this 
in  England  "  (meaning  Britain),  and  to  tell  them  the  contrary  is 
a  waste  of  breath.  They  shake  their  heads  with  unconvinced 
and  calm  conceit.  "  Why  do  you  come  so  far,  then  ?  "  they  think, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  explain.  Charms  there  are  in  plenty, 
but  so-called  "  scenery  "— "  a  leetle,  not  mooch." 

Dinant,  however,  rewarded  us. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  Meuse,  dimpling  and 
sparkling  on  the  river's  rapid  flow,  and  all  along  the  river  front 
was  a  line  of  houses  painted  in  a  diversity  of  colour,  pink,  white, 
salmon-coloured  and  blue,  that  gave  a  most  charming  and  original 
effect.  When  we  crossed  the  bridge  from  the  station,  the  church, 
with  its  oddly-shaped  tower — the  guide-book  calls  it  "pumpkin- 
shaped  '* — was  before  us,  and  the  frowning  grey  rock  of  the  cita- 
del. There  are  no  soldiers  in  the  citadel,  though  a  waiter  told 
us,  with  calm  mendacity,  that  there  were  a  hundred.  When  re- 
proached afterwards  for  his  slight  lapse  from  the  truth,  he  seemed 
not  one  whit  abashed.  "  C est  plus  joli  pour  la  ville^'  was  all  he 
said,  with  a  cool  effrontery  that  seemed  to  say,  "  What  is  truth 
before  patriotism  ?  Would  you  have  me  lower  Dinant  in  the 
estimation  of  the  English  ?  "  We  began  to  think  we  had  been 
rather  foolish  to  correct  him ;  patriotism  is  a  virtue,  however  you 
look  at  it. 

Dinant  is  very  quiet,  at  least  it  is  quiet  in  May.  The  guide-book 
had  told  us  that,  and  it  also  informed  us  that  "  nothing  broke  the 
stillness  but  the  old  world  rumble  of  the  diligence."  I  was  always 
listening  for  that  "  old  world  rumble,"  but  when  I  did  see  the 
diligence  the  rumble  sounded  very  like  that  of  a  'bus  in  the 
Strand,  and  I  felt  aggrieved.  Not  far  from  the  village — I  beg 
its  pardon,  la  ville — is  the  castle  of  Creve  Cceur, which  stands  above 
a  tiny  "  dead  village "  called  Bouvignes.  Once  Bouvignes  was 
the  rival  of  Dinant,  and  mustered  its  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  but 
Bouvignes  seems  to  have  been  aggressive  and  fond  of  swagger, 
and  it  paid  the  penalty  of  these  pleasant  vices.     Actually  ven- 
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turing  to  brave  King  Henry  II.  of  France,  it  suffered  siege,  and 
with  Dinant,  which  had  made  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
it  would  "  roast  the  royal  heart,  with  the  besieging  duke's,  for 
breakfast,"  it  was  burnt  and  its  people  butchered.  I  suppose  the 
remnant  left  in  both  towns  sang  small  for  some  time.  Crfcve 
Coeur,  of  course,  has  its  legend.  It  is  complete  in  that  respect. 
And  still  in  Bouvignes  Church,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  mass  is 
said  for  the  souls  of  les  dames  de  Creve  Cceur,  three  brave  and 
beautiful  ladies,  who,  after  the  castle  fell  to  the  conquerors,  threw 
themselves  from  the  battlements  into  the  river  rather  than  be 
humiliated  by  the  French.  Considering  the  affectionate  inten- 
tions of  their  brothers  and  husbands  towards  the  besiegers,  they 
perhaps  acted  with  discretion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  Cr^ve  Coeur  there  is  a  softly 
wooded  height,  whence  a  very  charming  view  of  the  Meuse  and 
Dinant  can  be  gained.  Here  we  spent  one  afternoon,  while  the 
little  town  took  its  siesta,  and  we  had  chosen  a  seat  near  one  of 
the  iron  crucifixes  which  abound.  This  one  was  rather  weather- 
beaten,  and  the  tiny  bouquets  of  daisies  and  speedwell  which 
some  loving  hand  had  fastened  under  the  sacred  feet  were  hanging 
their  heads  and  fading.  While  we  were  there  a  gay  little  Belgian 
mother  and  three  children  mounted  the  hill  slowly,  talking  and 
laughing,  and  then  the  little  mother  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  cross, 
and  began  to  tell  her  beads,  after  a  few  futile  efforts  to  draw  the 
small  Catholics  down  beside  her.  The  little  boys  were  devout 
enough,  and  murmured  a  faint  Ave^  with  occasional  glances  at 
us ;  but  the  girl  was  a  veritable  nUchantCy  as  her  mother  called 
her.  She  wriggled  and  laughed,  and  destroyed  all  chance  of  her 
brothers*  gravity,  and  finally  the  poor  little  mhre^  after  an  irate, 
"  Vuy  mkhantey'  in  the  very  midst  of  her  paternoster,  had  to  rise 
from  her  knees.  And  after  that,  if  I  am  to  be  believed,  the 
micliante  ran  back  and  tossed  her  flimsy  impertinence  of  a  para- 
sol on  the  cross,  and  when  it  was  handed  to  her  severely  by  L , 

went  off  with  a  fluent  defiance  which  we  did  not  understand. 

"  That  child  would  have  danced  on  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame 

when  they  crowned  Liberty  there,"  L said.     "If  she  had 

lived  at  the  Revolution,  Robespierre  would  have  found  her  ex- 
tren^ely  useful." 

No  one  else  came  up  to  the  little  lonely  crucifix  ;  we  left  it 
when  the  sky  was  full  of  a  tender  gold — one  of  Tennyson's  "  daf- 

13* 
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fodil  skies  " — and  the  black  cross  stood  out  dark  against  it,  like 
the  story  of  its  own  tragic  crinne,  with  the  peace  and  glory  of 
heaven  beyond.  Our  patriot  waiter  always  made  tender  inquiry  as 
to  where  we  had  been,  and  he  insisted  that  next  day  we  should 
visit  the  Dinant  Grotto,  which  is  really  worth  seeing,  though  in 
comparison  with  the  famous  ones  at  Han  it  fades  into  insignifi- 
cance. We  spent  five  days  at  Dinant.  The  lilac,  white  and 
lavender,  was  in  its  glory ;  it  grew  everywhere,  and  there  were 
great  posies  before  the  shrines  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  all  the 
little  chapels,  and  there  were  even  some  roses  out  in  the  gardens, 
and  whole  rows  of  pansies,  purple  and  gold,  seemed  to  smile  at 
us  with  their  sweet  faces  and  pansy  grace ;  but  at  the  fifth  day 
we  thought  it  time  to  go  on,  so  we  bought  a  few  mementoes,  tiny 
crucifixes  and  rosaries,  the  famous  Dinant  coques  (a  kind  of 
gingerbread  baked  hard  as  a  brick),  and  some  photographs, 
and  we  told  the  waiter  to  secure  seats  in  the  diligence  next  day 
for  Rochefort. 

We  were  quite  sorry  to  leave  Dinant  when  we  said  good-bye  to 
it  that  evening,  and  took  a  last  stroll  by  the  river,  where  a  priest 
passed  us,  intent  on  his  breviary.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the 
gay,  variegated  colours  of  the  houses  were  quite  dazzling.  A 
long  line  of  barges  was  making  its  slow  way  down  the  river, 
and  all  Dinant  seemed  half  asleep.  There  was  service  going  on 
in  the  Cathedral,  as  they  call  it,  and  we  looked  in  for  a  moment, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  before  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus  holding 
out  His  tiny  arms  above  a  bower  of  white  daisies  and  pink 
azaleas.  It  was  very  restful  there,  with  some  sweet-faced  nuns 
saying  their  evening  prayers,  on  the  prie-dieu  chairs  before  us, 
and  we  went  home  through  the  fruit  market-place  in  the  late 
dusk,  to  bed. 

We  were  to  start  next  morning  at  eleven,  and  at  eleven  we 
prepared  to  get  into  the  diligence.     Of  course  we  were  to  go  on 

the  top,  I  presumed,  and  L made  inquiry  of  the  waiter  as  to 

whether  there  was  a  short  ladder  by  which  to  make  the  ascent. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  one  fact,  viz.,  that  our  waiter  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Mrs.  Grundy's.  If  ever  there  was  a  stickler 
for  propriety  it  was  he ;  he  looked  at  me  with  a  solemn  shake  of 
the  head  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  going  outside,  and 
his.glance  was  severe. 

"  MaiSy  mademoiselle^  ce  n' est  pas  joH pour  vous .'" 
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I  think  L was  really  abashed,  but  to  rumble  on  iytside  that 

stuffy  vehicle  was  out  of  the  question.  I  mounted  by  the  wheel, 
L followed  hastily,  and  we  left  Dinant,  and  the  waiter  look- 
ing after  us  in  unmitigated  disapproval.  I  do  not  greatly  care  if 
I  never  see  that  waiter  again. 

The  diligence  drive  was  very  delightful.  We  went  along  pretty 
fast,  changing  horses  at  every  estaminet,  and  there  were  seven- 
teen on  the  way,  and  at  every  estaminet  the  driver  had  a  glass  of 
piquet ;  I  believe  this  is  a  kind  of  mild  gin.  Fortunately  it  is 
mild,  and  the  glasses  are  small.  We  struggled  with  a  coque,  but 
as  we  had  no  hammer  we  failed  to  break  off  anything  larger 
than  a  penny,  and  that  piece  was  exercise  enough  in  the  way  of 
eating  till  we  reached  Rochefort  at  nearly  eight  o'clock. 

The  driver  was  not  loquacious  ;  perhaps  the  piquet  had  a  som- 
niferous effect ;  perhaps  he  despised  our  accent ;  at  all  events  he 
talked  very  little,  and  we  were  the  only  passengers.  One  curious 
thing  which  we  noticed,  when  the  road  wound  through  the  forest, 

was  the  number  of  little  headstones,  and  when  L inquired  to 

whose  memory  these  were  placed  the  invariable  answer  was,  "  To 
a  stranger  who  perished  there — accidentally."  We  really  began 
to  feel  nervous,  but  our  Gladstone  bags  were  modest  and  our  ap- 
pearance, I  suppose,  humble;  at  all  events  nothing  happened. 
We  drove  into  Rochefort  with  great  iclat^  for  a  herd  of  cows 
frightened  the  horses  and  got  into  the  way  as  only  cows  can ; 
we  were  nearly  pitched  over  the  bridge,  and  drove  into  Rochefort 
at  a  really  fine  pace. 

Every  one  who  goes  to  Rochefort  goes  to  the  famous  Grotto  of 
Han.  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
that,  for  most  of  the  scene  of  his  charming  novel,  "  First  Person 
Singular,"  is  laid  in  Rochefort.  We  did  not  go,  for  the  plain  but 
simple  reason  that  the  excursion  is  a  pretty  expensive  one  ;  we 
told  ourselves  we  had  seen  the  grotto  at  Dinant,  and  that  we  had 
no  desire  to  see  this  one,  which  had  no  doubt  been  over-praised, 
and  we  tried  to  believe  what  we  said.  I  don't  know  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  seen  at  Rochefort  except  the  grotto  at  Han ;  if 
there  is  we  did  not  see  it.  We  were  distinctly  disappointed  with 
Rochefort,  and  the  church  was  hopelessly,  horribly,  irredeemably 
new !  It  looked  as  if  the  plaster  was  not  yet  dry.  We  shook 
the  Rochefort  dust,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  from  our 
feet,  and  started  for  La  Roche. 
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We  made  the  first  part  of  the  journey  by  train,  and  then  we 
went  by  steam  car.  That  part  was  really  delightful.  The  odd 
way  in  which  that  car  ambled  gently  along  through  roads,  and 
orchards,  and  meadows,  by  estaminets  and  cafes  and  houses,  by 
chapels  and  through  fields !  Now  we  were  in  an  orchard,  rich  in 
lush  grasses,  soft  and  feathery-headed,  or  long  and  green,  where 
the  pink  apple  *blossom  was  something  to  rejoice  the  heart,  and 
where  soft-eyed  cows  paused  in  their  mid-day  meal  to  regard  us 
with  patient  surprise.  Now  an  old  priest  was  coming  out  of  his 
chapel,  where  he  had  been  saying  mass,  and  he  mopped  his  hot 
face  and  took  Le  Petit  Journal  from  the  conductor.  Now  we  were 
in  a  farm-yard,  and  the  hens  scuttled  away  in  high  wrath  and 
dudgeon.  Now  we  paused  to  let  all  the  male  passengers  alight 
for  piquet  at  the  estaminet,  and  now  we  were  steaming  along  by 
the  river's  edge.  Certainly  it  was  original.  I  wondered  what 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  does  not  like  railway  travelling,  I  believe  (he 
says  you  might  as  well  be  a  parcel),  would  say  to  this.  One 
thing  is,  you  can  really  see  the  scenery,  and  the  conductor  stops 
wherever  you  like.     But  at  last  we  reached  La  Roche. 

In  leaving  the  car  we  seemed  to  leave  the  world !  La  Roche, 
dear,  simple,  sunny  La  Roche,  is  as  yet  unspoilt  by  the  world. 
We  went  straight  to  the  hotel  described  by  the  guide-book,  and 
this  time  we  were  not  deceived ;  it  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  our 
fancy  had  painted  it.  Here  we  paid  the  modest  sum  of  four 
francs  a  day  each  for  lodging  and  board,  and  we  only  remarked, 
after  our  first  experience  of  souper^  that  we  fervently  hoped  we 
might  always  live  as  well,  though  we  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
do  so.  This  hotel  is  kept  by  M.  Meunier ;  he  is  very  old  now, 
and  his  work-a-day  time  of  life  is  past.  Joseph  the  waiter  is  his 
factotum  and  does  everything,  and  M.  Meunier  sits  in  his  blue 
ouvrier's  blouse,  outside  on  a  bench,  and  smokes  and  "looks  frae 
him."  He  used  to  nod  and  smile  to  us  when  we  passed,  relapsing 
into  the  peaceful,  unseeing  gaze  of  the  very  old  ;  the  old  Burgo- 
master has  had  a  busy  life,  and  now  he  is  content  to  sit  in  the 
sunshine  and  wait  God's  time.  "  Age  is  a  time  of  peace  "  to  him, 
and  he  can  say,  like  Henry  the  king,  "  My  crown  is  called  con- 
tent ;  a  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy,"  and  content  is  in- 
deed "  our  best  having." 

We  had  reached  La  Roche  in  the  evening,  and  we  were  shown 
our  room  by  Marie,  the  chambermaid,  who  pointed  the  castle  to 
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us  from  the  window.  We  could  see  it  in  the  pale  evening  light, 
frowning  on  a  hill  which  stands  just  above  the  village,  and  the 
river,  the  Ourthe,  wound  its  blue  way  just  below.  There  was  a 
rounded  stone  gateway,  and  battlements  covered  thickly  with  ivy, 
and  in  the  grassy  courtyard  of  the  castle  there  were  four  or  five 
pines.  They  seemed  to  guard  the  castle  still,  and  their  tops  had 
caught  a  little  of  the  sun's  dying  gold,  and  almost  dazzled  the  eye. 
Ruskin  has  written  exquisitely  of  pines,  and  he  has  noticed  this 
very  effect :  "  It  seems  as  if  these  trees,  living  always  among  the 
clouds,  had  caught  part  of  their  glory  from  them  ;  and  them- 
selves, the  darkest  of  vegetation,  could  add  yet  splendour  to  the 
sun  itself." 

The  next  day  we  went  off  to  the  pine  woods  at  once,  and 
while  we  were  at  La  Roche  we  lived  in  the  pine  woods.  If  we 
went  anywhere  else,  we  went  to  the  castle  and  sat  under  the 
pines  there,  and  the  caretaker,  who  would  not  trust  us  with  the 
key,  locked  us  in.  Every  day  was  full  of  glorious  sunshine ;  it 
seemed  happiness  enough  to  live.  In  our  favourite  resting-place 
in  the  wood  there  was  an  opening  in  the  brown  stems,  and  we 
could  see  the  Ourthe  flowing  below  us,  green  grass  up  to  its  edge, 
and  great  patches  of  yellow  broom  everywhere.  We  had  a  spirit 
lamp  and  a  kettle,  and  here  we  made  tea  every  afternoon,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  which  was  strewn  by  pine  needles  that  seemed  to 
shimmer  all  around  us  in  a  golden-brown  haze.  If  peace  was  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  this  restless  world  it  was  surely  here, 
where  there  was  no  sound  except  the  tree-tops  waving  softly  and 
whispering  together  above  our  heads,  or  now  and  then  when  a 
squirrel  leapt  from  branch  to  branch  and  gave  us  just  one  fleet- 
ing vision  of  a  bushy  tail  and  two  twinkling  eyes. 

There  were  a  great  many  wayside  shrines  in  La  Roche ;  we 
used  to  glance  into  them,  and  the  images  were  very  rude  and 
curious,  but  the  lilac  was  fresh  and  lately  gathered,  and  sent  out 
its  sweet  fragrance  as  an  offering  from  the  humble  faithful.  The 
church  was  very  crude,  and  it  was  not  pretty,  either  outside  or 
in.  There  were  Japanese  lamps  in  the  choir  and  fairy  lamps  on 
the  altar,  and  fearful  and  wonderful  were  the  tinsel  banners  and 
the  rosettes ;  and  there  I  heard  the  flattest  singing  that  I  trust  I 
may  ever  hear ! 

At  the  hotel  we  were  very  comfortable.  Joseph  was  very  kind 
and  most  attentive,  and  under  our  very  window  a  winding  of  the 
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Ourthe  babbled  over  its  brown  stones  all  night,  with  an  inter- 
mittent murmur  that  was  peculiarly  soothing.  One  thing, 
however,  Joseph  was  rather  annoying  about,  and  that  was  the 
boar's  flesh.  We  asked  very  soon  which  of  the  various  plats  was 
the  flesh  of  the  famous  boar,  and  the  next  which  he  handed,  Joseph 
said  was  the  boar.  It  tasted  like  jugged  hare.  Next  night  there 
was  boar  again  ;  this  time  L.  said  hers  was  like  veal,  and  next  night 
the  boar  I  had  was  distinctly  rabbit.  We  began  to  regard  Joseph 
with  suspicion  ;  the  fact  is  that  I  believe  boars  and  charcoal- 
burners  are  poetic  myths  as  relating  necessarily  to  the  Ardennes, 
only  the  people  keep  up  the  story  zs  joli pour  le  pays. 

We  spent  a  lovely  week  at  La  Roche,  and  then  we  went  by 
carriage  and  train  to  Spa.  Spa  is  of  the  world.  There  are  shops 
and  a  promenade,  and  French  toilettes,  and  the  people  turn  up 
their  noses  when  you  praise  La  Roche.  La  Roche !  La  Roche 
is  nothing,  nothing  to  Spa!  We  did  not  want  to  drink  the 
waters,  which  are,  I  suppose,  nasty  enough  to  be  held  as 
particularly  good,  so  we  left  and  went  on  to  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  "  and  so,"  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  "  home." 

This  is  only  a  .sketch,  badly  filled  in,  of  a  few  things  we  saw 
and  did  in  the  Ardennes.  As  yet  they  are  unspoilt,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  will  last  long.  Even  at  La  Roche,  when  M.  Meunier 
dies,  a  Brussels  firm  will  buy  the  hotel ;  Joseph  will  be  dispensed 
with,  and  so  will  the  four  francs  per  day  and  the  peace. 
Crowds  of  Belgian,  and  French,  and  Dutch  tourists  will  come, 
and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  will  send  English.  That  steam 
car  will  be  replaced  by  a  conventional  commonplace  train,  and 
at  the  hotel  there  will  be  waiters  who  speak  English !  Probably 
they  will  find  a  mineral  well,  and  there  will  be  advertisements  of 
soap  and  somebody's  blacking  in  all  the  streets.  And  excursions 
from  Li^ge  will  go  to  the  castle  and  take  a  brass  band  on  to  the 
battlements. 

But  meanwhile  these  things  are  not.  And  oh !  these  sunny 
pine  woods,  that  quiet  village  street  where  the  women  chat  in  the 
evening  light,  and  sweet-faced  soeurs  de  chariti  pass  up  and  down 
— "  the  earth  a  little  greener  where  their  feet  have  trod  " — the 
ruined  steps  of  the  escalier  dhonnettr  in  the  castle,  the  pines, 
black  against  the  sunset,  the  low  murmur  of  the  river  below  it 
all.  Here  still  there  is  peace,  "  as  of  hands  that  hold  each  other 
and  are  still."  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 
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Author  of  "  Hush  ! "  "  The  Mystery  of  Belgrave  Square,"  "  The 
Brown  Portmanteau,"  "  Dudley,"  "  The  Wild  Ruthvens," 
"  That  Little  Girl,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   MAN  AND  THE  WOMAN. 

"  Two  soul-sides :  one  to  face  the  world 

And  one  to  show  a  woman  that  he  loved  her." 

*    *    *    * 

"  When  I  gazed  into  these  stars,  have  they  not  looked  down  upon  me  as 
with  pity,  like  eyes  glistening  with  heavenly  tears  over  the  little  lot  of  man  ? " 

Carlyle. 
"  Well  ?  "  said  Bee  somewhat  defiantly.  . 

But  her  voice  trembled,  for  her  nervousness  had  increased  to  an 
almost  uncontrollable  pitch. 

Cyril's  continued  silence  was  terrible  to  her.  Perhaps  he  hardly 
knew  how  terrible.  As  he  moved  towards  her,  he  was  shocked 
at  the  ashy  whiteness  of  her  face,  and  the  strange  look  in  her 
eyes.  The  poor  child  was  beginning  to  think  she  had  committed 
some  unpardonable  social  sin,  for  which  who  could  say  what 
might  be  the  penalty. 

"  Cyril — for  Heaven's  sake  speak  to  me,"  she  went  on  almost 
hysterically.     "  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  treat  me  so." 

His  face  softened. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  did  not 
speak  because  I  feared  I  might  say  more  than — I  ought  to  say. 
I  have  myself  pretty  well  in  hand  now,  so  you  need  not  look  so 
terrified,"  he  added  with  a  pained  inflection  in  his  calm  voice. 
He  paused,  then  went  on,  "  I  confess  I  was  angry,  Bee — more 
than  angry — when  I  found  you  in  that  man's  rooms  to-night.  I 
certainly  object  to  my  future  wife  indulging  in  such  escapades  ; 
and  did  I  not  know  that  you  are  the  most  childlike  and  unworldly 
of  women,  I  should  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  As 
it  is,  I  know  you  meant  no  harm.  But  surely  even  you  would  not 
have  cared  to  be  found  there  by  any  of  Conrath's  bachelor  friends." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  cared,"  sobbed  Bee  wretchedly.  "  I  wanted 
to  see  Douglas  by  himself,  and  the  only  way  I  could  do  it  was 
to  go  there." 

"  And  what  had  you  to  say  to  him  of  such  importance,  may  I 
ask  ?  "  he  inquired  coldly. 
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"  It  was  because — because  I  was  so  unhappy,"  she  faltered. 

"And  have  I  been  so  unkind  to  you,  Bee,  that  you  never 
thought  of  coming  to  me  with  your  trouble,  whatever  it  was  ?  '* 
he  said,  half-sternly,  half-wistfully. 

"How  could  I,"  she  broke  out  passionately — "when  it  was 
about  you  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  ? — because  of  you  I  was  so 
unhappy  ?  " 

His  face  whitened  a  little. 

"  Indeed  !  In  what  way  had  I  caused  you  any  unhappiness  ? 
And  if  I  had — in  what  way  could  Mr.  Conrath  put  matters 
right  ?  "  he  said,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  look- 
ing down  at  her  without  a  vestige  of  expression  on  his  handsome 
features.  Only  a  slight  involuntary  movement  of  the  hand  that 
hung  by  his  side  betrayed  any  emotion. 

There  was  a  pause.     Then  Bee  said  desperately, 

"  Cyril — I — I  don't  want  to  marry  you.  I — I  want  to  break 
off  our  engagement."  As  she  spoke  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
pathetic  imploring  eyes. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  briefly  and  sternly. 

"Because" — twisting  her  fingers  in  a  nervous  embarrassed 
fashion — "  because  I — I  don't  love  you  enough." 

"  Do  you  love  me  any  less  now  than  you  did  on  the  day  you 
promised  to  marry  me  ?  "  he  went  on  in  a  hard  voice. 

No  answer. 

But  Cyril,  Bee  found,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

"  Did  you  hear  me,  Bee  ?  "  he  said,  more  gently — but  with  an 
evident  determination  to  be  answered.  "Do  you  dislike  me 
more  now  than  you  did  then  ?  " 

"  No — I  don't  dislike  you  at  all.  But  you  know  you  promised 
we  should  not  be  married  for  ever  so  long.  And  now — you  have 
spoken  to  grandfather — and  he  says  that  as  you  wish  it,  I  must 
marry  you  in  a  fortnight." 

"  And  this  was  what  you  wished  to  consult  your — your  friend 
about?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  remember  all  he  said,"  she  answered,  half- wearily, 
half- petulantly.  "  He  thinks  I  like  you  quite  enough,  it  would  seem. 
And  he  says  it  is  natural  that  you  should  want  to  marry  me  soon." 

After  a  pause  Sir  Cyril  said  gravely, 
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•  "  If  I  had  known  that  the  thought  of  our  speedy  marriage  was 
such  a  trouble  to  you,  I  should  certainly  never  have  suggested  it. 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry  you  against  your  will — or  to  hurry "  you 
in  any  way.  But — I  shall  not  allow  you  to  break  off  our  engage- 
ment. Unless  " — looking  at  her  steadily — "  there  is  any  one  else  ?  " 

"  Any  one  else  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  I  mean  any  one  else  you  love,  Bee.  In  that  case  I  shall  set 
you  free — at  once." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no 
one  else  I  want  to  marry — if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

'*  Ah  ! "  Cyril  made  answer,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Then  I 
shall  not  give  you  up — not  while  your  heart  is  empty.  I  may 
find  the  way  there — some  day."  Then  he  added  gently,  "  I  must 
go  now.  Good-night,  Bee.  And — if  you  are  troubled  or  per- 
plexed about  anything — come  to  me,  my  dear,  and  trust  me  to 
help  you  to  the  best  of  my  powen" 

Then  touching  her  forehead  lightly  with  his  lips,  he  went  away. 
And  Bee  stood  alone  in  the  flickering  firelight. 

With  an  impatient  little  sigh  she  walked  over  to  the  window, 
pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  The  light  of  the  moon 
lay  daintily  on  the  unlovely  strip  ofback-garden,  and  silvered  the 
grimy  walls.  Lights  twinkled  in  the  back  windows  of  the  oppo- 
site houses.  Through  the  night  came  the  piteous  monotonous 
crying  of  a  little  child.     The  sound  hurt  Bee  somehow,  and  tugged 

at  her  heart  like  an  actual  pain. 

»  «  «  «  » 

On  the  following  afternoon,  as  Con  rath  was  busily  correcting 
a  batch  of  proofs.  Sir  Cyril  Northburgh*s  card  was  brought  in, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  that  gentleman  himself. 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other  coldly. 

"  I  understood  from  what  you  said  last  night,  Mr.  Conrath,  that 
you  wished  to  see  me  to-day,"  said  Sir  Cyril,  taking  the  chair 
Douglas  indicated. 

"I  did,"  the  other  answered,  looking  straight  at  his  visitor. 
"From  your  manner  last  night  I  could  hardly  help  seeing  that — er — 
you  were  annoyed  to  find  Miss  Adeane  in  my  rooms."   He  stopped. 

Sir  Cyril  was  regarding  him  steadily. 

"  I  think  I  gave  you  to  understand  that  I  required  no  expla- 
nation of  Miss  Adeane's  actions,"  he  said  slowly.  "  That  was  cer- 
tainly not  my  object  in  calling  upon  you  to-day.     I    frankly 
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confess  that  I  was  something  more  than  annoyed  to  find  her 
there.  That,  I  imagine,  was  only  natural.  But — well,  I  know  from 
what  she  has  told  me  that  you  were  not  to  blame  in  the  matter ; 
and — er — I  have  a  sort  of  idea,"  he  added  with  a  half-smile, 
"  that  I  made  myself  rather  unpleasant  on  the  subject  last  night* 

"  Well,  you  did,  rather,"  acquiesced  Douglas,  absently  making 
little  ink  dots  on  the  blotting-paper  before  him.  "  But  then, 
you  know,  I  have  an  idea  that  so  did  I." 

*•  Exactly.  Perhaps  there  were  excuses  for  us  both,"  answered 
Cyril,  lighting  a  cigarette.  "  So  suppose  we  cry  quits.  Have 
you  any  engagement  for  to-night?"  he  added. 

"  No — not  until  pretty  late." 

"  Then  dine  with  me  at  Brooks's,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  lot  to  do,"  the  other  answered  doubtfully,  turning 
his  eyes  upon  the  enormous  pile  of  proofs  that  yet  lay  uncor- 
rected, the  yet  more  formidable  pile  of  unanswered  letters,  and 
recalling  voluminous  sheets  of  "  copy  "  to  be  supplied  and  sent 
off  by  the  evening's  post. 

"  Pooh !  No  man  is  expected  to  work  after  business  hours," 
observed  Cyril  languidly.  "  I  think  you  over-do  the  thing. 
Fortune  won't  come  any  faster  for  your  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  Fay  says  you  look  fagged  to  death.  And  I  think 
myself  you  look  uncommonly  seedy." 

"  All  right,     ril  come,"  Conrath  said  in  somewhat  curt  tones. 

Whereupon  Cyril  rose  to  go,  feeling  that  he  had  held  out  the 
olive-branch  in  a  particularly  conciliating  way — and,  in  a  word, 
done  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  him.  Nevertheless,  as 
he  sauntered  downstairs  and  out  into  the  street,  he  was  conscious 
of  an  unconquerable  hostility  in  his  feeling  towards  Douglas 
Conrath — which  hostility,  if  he  had  only  known,  was  intensely 

reciprocated  by  the  object  of  it. 

«  »  «  »  « 

Shortly  before  Easter  a  particularly  happy  idea  occurred  to 
our  friend  Fenwicke.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  he 
and  Douglas,  Cyril,  Bee,  and  Fay,  should  go  down  to  Poldorna- 
lupe  to  "  rough  it "  during  Easter. 

**  But " — objected  Conrath,  when  this  project  was  laid  before 
him — "  we  should  want  some  one  to  chaperone  the  girls,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  hang  it ! — ^yes,  I  forgot  that,"  said  Fenwicke  thoughtfully. 
"  Well — why  not  get  Lady  Dinwoodie  to  go — eh  ?  " 
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In  spite  of  much  coaxing  and  persuading,  however,  the  latter 
lady  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  comfortable  home 
in  Bryanstone  Square  for  the  wilds  of  Cornwall.  Mrs.  Chandleur, 
therefore,  was  pressed  into  the  service  instead.  Mr.  Chandleur, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  was  staying  with  some  farmer  cousins  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Sir  Cyril  rather  threw  cold  water  upon  the  idea ;  but  finding 
himself  in  the  minority,  made  one  suggestion  which  certainly  had 
common-sense  on  its  side. 

"  Look  here,  Fenwicke,"  he  said  seriously.  "  If  all  the  yams 
you  tell  about  your  old  housekeeper  down  there  are  true,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to — er — take  some  kind  of  cook 
down  with  you  ?  You  know  women  can't  rough  it  as  to  food  as 
— er — we  can." 

Which  probably  was  one  word  for  the  women,  and  two  for  him- 
self ;  for  Cyril  was  not  at  all  indifferent  to  his  dinner,  and,  unless 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  was  not  particularly  fond  of  roughing  it. 

"  All  right,"  acquiesced  the  easy-going  Max.  "  It's  easy 
enough  to  get  a  cook.  I  fancy  we  can  put  in  rather  a  good  time. 
And  if  the  weather's  fine — and  with  the  glass  rising  as  it  is,  it's 
pretty  sure  to  be — we  can  have  some  boating.  The  river  runs 
through  the  grounds,  you  know,  quite  handy ;  and  there's  a  jolly 
little  boat  in  the  boat-house." 

For  some  days  before  that  on  which  our  friends  arranged  to  go 
down  to  Poldornalupe,  however,  the  weather  was  boisterous,  cold, 
and  exceedingly  wet — which,  Fenwicke  declared,  was  a  certain 
proof  that  it  would  change  almost  immediately.  As  for  the 
barometer  remaining  steady  at  "  much  rain" — well,  after  all, 
what  was  a  barometer  ? 

Behold  them  all,  then,  in  a  perfect  tempest  of  wind  and  rain, 
descending  from  a  couple  of  musty  ^ys  hired  in  the  village,  and 
being  heartily  welcomed  to  Poldornalupe  by  its  light-hearted 
owner.  Then  they  all  streamed  into  the  low-ceilinged  old- 
fashioned  dining-room,  where  some  primitive  preparations  for  the 
evening's  meal  had  been  made. 

"  Dear,  dear,  this  is  a  poor  place,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chandleur  in 
an  undertone  to  Bee.  "  But  I  suppose  the  drawing-room  will  be 
better  furnished." 

Bee,  who  knew  from  Douglas  the  various  deficiencies  of  Pol- 
dornalupe, suppressed  the  fact  that  the  drawing-room  furniture 
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consisted  of  a  few  spidery  chairs  and  tables,  that  the  room  was 
minus  carpet  and  curtains,  and  that  it  was  shockingly  damp  into 
the  bargain. 

**  Come  now,  this  is  cheerful ! "  exclaimed  the  jovial  Max,  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  hearth,  on  which  blazed  an  enormous  fire. 
"  Nothing  like  a  fire  for  welcome — eh !  Mrs.  Chandleur  ?  " 

Here  the  door  opened  to  admit  Mrs.  Potts,  bearing  a  gigantic 
dish  heaped  up  with  some  mysterious  compound  of  stewed  meat 
and  vegetables  mingled  in  unappetizing  confusion.  This  she 
placed  upon  the  table,  saying  in  a  deeply-injured  voice, 

"  Which  I  shall  be  glad  to  know,  Mr.  Fenwjcke,  if  the  pusson 
with  the  band-box  who  has  just  come  into  the  kitching,  is  to 
derange  the  vittles — or  if  I'm  to  do  it,  accordin'  to  usual.  It's  hard 
when  a  poor  woman's  been  breaking  her  back  over  the  fire  all  day 
to  have  a  good  wholesome  dish  called  *  pig's-wash  * — that  it  is  ! " 

And  Mrs.  Potts  wept. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Potts — how  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Max  genially. 
"  Will  you  show  these  ladies  their  rooms  ?  They  are  tired  and  cold. 
I  am  sure  you  have  got  good  fires  in  all  the  bedrooms.  As  for  the 
person  in  the  kitchen,  she  will  relieve  you  of  your  cooking  duties 
for  a  few  days.  Much  as  we  should  enjoy  a  daily  repetition  of 
your  delicious  roasts  and  stews,  we  must  not  impose  upon  your 
good  nature,  Mrs.  Potts,  by  making  you  work  too  hard — eh  ?  " 

Whereupon  the  worthy  Mrs.  Potts,  much  mollified,  conducted 
the  ladies  to  their  rooms,  where  fires  hardly  inferior  in  size  to  that 
in  the  dining-room  burned  cheerily. 

Bee  and  Fay  were  to  share  one  room.  Mrs.  Chandleur's  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor.  The  latter  was  loud  in  her 
lamentations  as  to  the  poverty-stricken  look  of  the  place,  the 
draughts,  and  the  primitiveness  of  the  general  arrangements.  But 
the  girls,  being  young  enough  and  healthy  enough  to  rough  it 
with  impunity,  saw  prospects  of  much  "  fun." 

Sir  Cyril,  however,  was  in  a  silent  rage.  Not,  to  do  him  all 
justice,  because  he  foresaw  discomfort  for  himself — which  he 
plainly  did — but  because  he  thought  Poldornalupe  was  an  out- 
rageous place  to  bring  ladies  to.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  anything  but  a  desirable  resi- 
dence— so  much  the  reverse,  indeed,  that  "  the  pusson  with  the 
band-box,"  after  a  brief  and  disparaging  survey  of  her  surround- 
ings, took  her  departure  in  high  disgust  by  the  next  train. 
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So  Mrs.  Chandleur,  assisted  by  the  girls  and  the  triumphant 
Mrs.  Potts,'  prepared  a  somewhat  scrambling  meal.  And  as  the 
whole  party  were  by  this  time  exceedingly  hungry,  all  deficiencies 
were  laughed  over  and  forgiven. 

They  all  went  to  bed  early,  Fenwicke  having  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  weather  was  certain  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired  on  the  following  day. 

But  alas !  the  morning  broke  in  a  renewed  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  Out-of-door  amusement  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  house,  which 
was  old  enough  to  be  sufficiently  interesting,  though  dilapidated 
and  neglected  to  a  melancholy  degree.  It  was  to  be  "  restored," 
Fenwicke  said,  when  the  mines  paid. 

Poldornalupe  stood  on  one  of  Cornwall's  few  level  stretches. 
To  the  east  and  west  rose  the  rugged  hills,  now  almost  hidden  by 
the  blinding  rain.  The  river  intersected  the  grounds  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house  ;  to-day  it  was  swollen  and  turbid, 
and — as  Fenwicke  ruefully  discovered  during  the  forenoon — had 
carried  away  the  bridge,  which,  to  be  sure,  like  everything  else  at 
Poldornalupe,  was  sadly  out  of  repair. 

Towards  evening  every  member  of  the  party  was  secretly  wish- 
ing himself  or  herself  at  home — with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Fenwicke,  whose  mercurial  spirits  nothing  could  damp  or  subdue. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  if  the  weather  was  not  improved  by 
the  morning,  they  should  take  the  mid-day  train  back  to  town. 

But  all  night  long  the  wind  screamed,  and  the  rain  descended 
in  sheets.     Sleep  was  almost  impossible. 

Sir  Cyril,  whose  bedroom  was  painfully  small,  and  whose  bed, 
therefore,  was  unpleasantly  near  the  window,  woke  up  about 
three  in  the  morning  to  find  a  perfect  fury  of  rain  playing  upon 
him,  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  and  bitterly  cold  wind.  The 
window,  which  was  latticed  and  old-fashioned,  had  blown  open, 
and  for  some  time  refused  to  shut.  Cyril,  after  some  ten  minutes' 
grim  struggle,  consigned  the  window,  Poldornalupe  itself,  and 
its  happy-go-lucky  owner  to  eternal  perdition,  and  shiveringly 
climbed  into  his  moist  bed  again.  He  could  not  sleep,  however, 
for  the  storm  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  in 
violence,  and  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn  he  dressed  and  went 
downstairs,  where  he  found  his  host  and  Douglas,  in  their  shirts 
and  trousers,  literally  "  bailing  out "  the  hall,  which  presented  the 
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appearance  of  a  small  sea.  (I  do  not  know  if  I  have  mentioned 
that  all  the  rooms  opening  ofiF  the  hall  at  Poldomalupe  were 
raised  one  step  above  it  ?)  This  being  the  case,  it  was  ncJ  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  the  pool  of  water  in  which  Fenwicke  and 
Conrath  were  splashing  about.  Both  were  smoking,  and  betrayed 
an  unconcern  which  showed  their  present  occupation  to  be  no 
unusual  one. 

"Hullo,  Northburgh ! — ^just  in  time,"  exclaimed  Fenwicke, 
handing  him  a  large  earthenware  jug.  ".Take  this,  and  I'll  fetch 
another.  Keep  pouring  all  the  water  you  take  up,  out  of  that 
window,  there's  a  good  fellow.  The  front  door  blew  in — it 
often  does  in  stormy  weather — and  the  whole  place  is  flooded." 

"So  I  see,"  said  Cyril,  taking  the  jug, and  fixing  his  eyeglass  more 
firmly  into  his  right  eye.    "  My  bedroom  is  in  a  similar  condition." 
Douglas — who  had  been  wading  in  the  direction  of  the  hat- 
stand,  now  turned,  and  said  hastily, 

"  By  Jove ! — where  are  the  girls  sleeping  ?  " 
"  At  the  other  side  of  the  house,"  answered  Max  reassuringly. 
"  They'll  be  all  right." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  and  see  if  they  are  all  right  ?  "  observed 
Sir  Cyril,  pausing  in  the  act  of  scooping  up  a  jugful  of  water. 
"  I'll  go,"  said  Douglas.     "  Are  they  in  the  west  corridor  ?  " 
Fenwicke  nodded,  and  his  friend  went  upstairs  in  haste,  just  in 
time  to  find  Mrs.  Chandleur,  in  an  awe-inspiring  night-cap  and 
dressing-gown,  preparing  to  descend. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  the  old  lady  said,  with  some  acer- 
bity of  look  and  tone.  "  I'm  sure  I've  been  lying  quaking  for  I 
don't  know  the  time,  thinking  burglars  were  in  the  house.  What  ? 
The  water's  got  into  the  hall  ?  Well — I  ^ill  say,  of  all  the  places 
to  ask  ladies  to  come  to !  There's  the  wind  been  banging  at  my 
window  the  whole  blessed  night — until  my  nerves  are  all  nowhere  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  rain  pouring  down  the  chimney,  putting  out 
the  fire.  And  now  the  whole  place  is  flooded  !  I'm  sure  I  wish 
to  goodness  we'd  stayed  at  home." 

Just  then  Fay's  head  peeped  cautiously  out  of  her  room. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  Douglas  ?  "  she  said  nervously.   "  We 

heard  your  voice,  and " 

"  No,  no — nothing  particular,"  he  answered  hastily.   "  Is  the  rain 

coming  into  your  room  ?  Or  have  you  escaped  the  general  deluge  ?" 

"  No — we  are  all  right,"  was  the  shivering  reply — "  except  that 
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we  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  because  of  the  storm.     It 
seems  as  though  the  whole  house  were  shaking." 

And,  indeed,  as  she  spoke  a  furious  blast  shook  the  rickety  old 
building  almost  to  its  foundations. 

A  moment  later  Bee  rushed  past  Fay  into  the  corridor. 

"  Douglas — Douglas ! " — she  exclaimed  breathlessly — "  do  you 
know  that  the  river  has  overflowed  its  banks — that  it  is  spreading 
fast — in  another  few  minutes  it  will  have  reached  the  house  ?  " 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  Douglas,  dashing  without  ceremony 
into  the  room  the  girls  had  just  left.  Like  a  flash,  he  remembered 
hearing  oae  of  the  miners  speak  of  a  time,  six  years  ago,  when 
the  river  had  burst  its  bounds,  flooding  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  causing  fearful  desolation  generally. 

The  dawn  was  strengthening  rapidly,  and  a  glance  from  the 
uncurtained  window  told  him  that  Bee's  words  were  only  too  true. 
The  swollen  waters  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house. 

With  a  few  reassuring  words  (which  he  was  far  from  endorsing) 
to  the  terrified  women,  he  ran  downstairs.  Halfway,  he  met 
Fenwicke  and  Sir  Cyril  coming  up ;  the  former  two  steps  at  a 
time — the  latter,  with  as  much  haste  as  he  ever  did  anything. 

While  Fenwicke  and  Conrath  stood  in  hurried  consultation, 
Cyril  went  at  once  to  Bee — ^who  was  only  half-dressed,  and 
huddled  up  in  a  shawl.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  teeth  were 
chattering  audibly,  half  from  cold,  and  half  from  fear.  Fay  was 
equally  pale  and  cold  and  frightened,  but  her  cousin  ignored  her 
completely.  He  wrapped  Bee's  shawl  more  closely  round  her 
throat,  and  said  anxiously, 

"  You  didn't  get  wet,  did  you,  darling  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  she  made  answer,  half-hysterically.  "  But  I  think 
there  is  every  chance  of  our  getting  more  than  wet — soon.  Cyril " 
— she  added,  grasping  him  nervously  by  the  arm — "  is  there — is 
there  danger,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  dear,"  was  the  hurried  answer.  "  I  wish  to 
Heaven,"  he  added  between  his  teeth,  "  that  that  fool  had  never 
persuaded  us  to  bring  you  here." 

"  That  fool "  had  meanwhile  been  debating  with  Conrath  as  to 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do — for  matters  were  looking  unpleasantly 
serious.  In  a  very  short  time  the  rapidly-advancing  water  would 
surround  the  house,  which  already  seemed  to  sway  and  totter  under 
the  strong  blasts  of  wind  that  swept  round  it  from  time  to  time. 

14 
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"  Didn't  you  say  there  was  a  boat,  Mr.  Fenwicke  ?  "  said  Fay, 
who,  poor  little  woman,  had  quite  forgotten  that  her  hair  was 
twisted  up  over  her  forehead  in  funny  little  metal  arrangements 
called,  I  believe,  "  curling-pins,"  and  that  they  were  not  at  all  be- 
coming. However,  as  the  only  individual  in  whose  eyes  she  desired 
to  look  well  had  hardly  glanced  at  her,  perhaps  it  didn't  matter. 

"  Yes — there's  the  boat,"  Fenwicke  made  answer — "  if  we  can  get 
atit.  Butlexpect  the  boathouse  will  becarriedoff  by  this  time " 

But  Sir  Cyril  cut  him  short. 

"  Can  you  swim,  Fenwicke  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No — I  can't,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 

"  Very  well,  then — you  remain  here  with  the  women,  and  Con- 
rath  and  I  will  see  aftei*  the  boat.  It'll  be  a  swimming  business 
before  long,"  he  added  in  an  undertone  to  Douglas.  "  The  river  will 
flood  the  whole  valley  in  no  time,  at  the  rate  it's  coming  up  now." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  rush  of  the  waters  was  plainly  audible. 

Fay  sprang  forward  with  a  sharp  cry. 

"  Douglas — you  won't  go  ?  "  she  said  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  answered,  bending  his  head  to  hers,  and 
speaking  very  gently.  "  There  is  no  danger,  dear.  Not  so  much 
as  there  is  here,  by  a  long  way."  And  before  she  could  speak, 
he  had  followed  Sir  Cyril  and  Fenwicke  downstairs. 

"  I'll  let  you  out  by  the  side  door,"  said  the  latter,  as  they 
splashed  across  the  hall.  **  If  we  open  the  other  we'll  never  get 
it  shut  again.     Hurry  all  you  know,"  he  added  hastily. 

The  other  two  nodded,  and  plunged  out  into  the  storm.  The 
water  met  them  a  few  yards  from  the  house  in  brown  foaming  waves. 
By  the  dim  morning  light  one  could  see  that  it  had  spread  far  over 
the  surrounding  fields,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  hedgerows  visible. 

Conrath  and  Sir  Cyril  looked  at  each  other. 

"  The  house  won't  stand  an  hour,"  said  the  former  agitatedly. 
"  Come  on,  Northburgh — we've  no  more  than  time." 

A  sheet  of  rain  and  spray  flew  in  their  faces  as  they  waded 
across  the  submerged  lawn.  At  first  the  water  reached  only  half- 
way to  their  knees — then,  owing  to  a  sudden  dip  in  the  ground, 
it  took  them  breast  high.  A  few  yards  further  on  they  were 
swept  off  their  feet  altogether,  and  were  obliged  to  trust  to  their 
swimming  powers.  This  was  difficult,  as  their  feet  caught  con- 
tinually in  the  half-covered  shrubs  and  hedges,  which  seemed  to 
meet  them  at  every  turn.     To  reach  the  boathouse  they  had  to 
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cross  the  shrubbery  and  two  fields.  It  still,  apparently,  stood 
firm ;  but  when  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  it  suddenly 
rocked  and  heeled  over. 

A  smothered  exclamation  broke  simultaneously  from  both 
men.  They  were  benumbed  with  cold,  and  pretty  well  done  up, 
for  the  wind  was  strong  and  in  their  faces ;  besides,  they  were 
fearfully  encumbered  by  their  wet  clothing.  The  next  moment 
a  loud  dull  crash  shivered  through  the  air,  sounding  far  above  the 
howl  of  the  wind  and  the  rush  of  the  water. 

**  Good  God  !  the  house  is  down ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Cyril  in  a 
voice  of  agony. 

"  No — it  is  only  the  west  wing,"  Conrath  answered.  He  had  caught 
at  an  outstanding  branch  to  steady  himself  as  he  turned  to  look 
backwards.   "  But  it  can't  stand  much  longer,"  he  added  hoarsely. 

The  boathouse  was  now  drifting  slowly  towards  the  river's 
current.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  think  of  reaching  it,  though  the 
men  strained  every  nerve,  sometimes  swimming,  sometimes  drag- 
ging themselves  along  by  the  branches  of  the  trees.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  great  lumbering  thing  was  wedged  athwart  a  hedge, 
and  they  bore  down  upon  it  with  renewed  hope.  Biit  just  as 
they  were  within  an  arm's  length,  a  sudden  fierce  gust  of  wind 
swept  it  with  swift  violence  against  a  sturdy  young  oak  tree. 
The  boathouse  was  shivered  almost  to  atoms,  for  it  was  an  old 
and  rickety  concern,  almost  as  brittle  as  touchwood.  Both  boat 
and  oars,  however,  were  now  free,  and  Sir  Cyril,  when  he  had 
recovered  himself  somewhat — for  he  was  half-stunned  by  a  blow 
from  the  boat's  bow — seized  one  of  the  oars  as  it  whirled  past 
him.  Douglas  had  already  secured  the  other,  and  was  now 
making  for  the  boat,  which,  happily,  had  been  checked  in  its 
course  by  a  tangle  of  half-submerged  bushes. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  on  board  the  tossing  little  craft,  for 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane  by  this  time,  and  they 
were  drifting  rapidly  into  the  current. 

They  managed  it  at  last,  however,  and  were  soon  rowing 
towards  the  house  as  steadily  as  the  floating  trees  and  brush- 
wood would  permit. 

Meanwhile  Fenwicke  had  conveyed  the  terrified  little  band  of 
women,  including  Mrs..  Potts  (who  had  packed  all  her  most 
cherished  belongings  in  an  enormous  blue  and  white  handker- 
chief, and  was  stoically  awaiting  what  she  called  "  the  end  ")  to  a 
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room  at  the  west  side  of  the  house,  from  whose  windows  they 
could  watch  the  progress  of  Conrath  and  Sir  Cyril  through  the 
muddy,  ever- deepening  water.  Mrs.  Chandleur  was  sobbing 
loudly,  Mrs.  Potts  was  repeating  long  verses  of  Scripture,  while 
the  two  girls,  with  pale  and  anxious  faces,  were  holding  each 
other's  hands  in  silence.  Fenwicke  was  alternately  making  the 
most  cheerful  remarks  he  could  think  of,  and  mentally  calcu- 
lating how  long  the  old  house  would  hold  out — for  the  water 
was  flowing  all  round  it  now,  and  rising  higher  every  moment. 
The  rain  was  still  pouring  down  steadily  ;  the  wind,  if  anything, 
had  increased  in  violence. 

Fenwicke  swore  a  little  under  his  breath  as  he  saw  the  boat- 
house  turn  over. 

"  They'll  never  reach  it ! "  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "  The 
wind's  dead  against  them." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  far-away  wing  of  the  house  fell 
with  a  thundering  crash.  The  rest  of  the  building  seemed  to  tremble 
and  sway  ominously  with  the  shock.  Mrs.Chandleur  and  Mrs.Potts 
shrieked  in  concert.  Even  Fenwicke  turned  somewhat  pale  ;  and 
Fay  burst  into  hysterical  tears.  Bee  remained  perfectly  still  and 
silent,  though  her  lips  were  quivering,  and  her  heart  was  beating  fast. 

The  water  was  now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  window. 

Breathlessly  they  watched  the  two  dimly-seen  figures — the 
smashing  of  the  boat-house — the  slow  progress  of  the  boat 
towards  the  house.  It  came  nearer — nearer.  It  was  close  to 
them.     It  was  under  the  window. 

"  For  God's  sake  be  quick,"  said  Douglas  in  a  hoarse  under- 
tone to  Max,  as  the  latter  helped  Mrs.  Chandleur  into  the  boat. 

The  other  nodded.     He  understood. 

Fay  came  next ;  then  Bee ;  then  Mrs.  Potts,  firmly  grasping 
her  bundle,  which  Fenwicke,  who  followed  her,  seized  and  un- 
ceremoniously pitched  into  the  water. 

"  Sit  still ! "  exclaimed  Douglas  sternly,  as  she  made  a  wild 
grab  after  her  disappearing  treasures — "or  I'll  send  you  after  it." 

Then  he  and  Cyril  bent  to  their  oars  and  rowed  with  strokes  swift 
and  strong — rowed  for  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  these  others — 
away  from  the  doomed  house.  And  not  too  soon.  Hardly  had  they 
got  into  the  current  of  the  river  than  they  saw  the  whole  building 
shiver  and  rock — then  suddenly  upheave  itself  as  if  impelled  by 
some  unseen  force  from  below.     The  next  moment,  with  a  long 
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grinding  crash,  it  crumbled  and  fell  into  the  seething  waters,  which 
by  this  time  stretched  far  beyond  it  in  their  path  of  destruction. 

"  Thank  God  we  were  in  time  !  "  muttered  Cyril. 

He  was  looking  somewhat  pale,  and  Bee  noticed  that  he  was 
rowing  with  one  hand  only. 

"  Have  you  hurt  your  hand,  Cyril  ?"  she  said  anxiously. 

"  No — nothing  much,"  he  said,  smiling  across  at  her  somewhat 
languidly. 

"Give  me  your  oar,  Northburgh,"  said  Fenwicke  hastily. 
"  You  look  done  up — and  the  boat's  fearfully  overweighted." 

"  No — sit  still,"  was  the  curt  answer.     "  I  can  manage." 

It  was  quite  light  now,  and  bitterly  cold.  The  early  morning 
shone  on  a  dreary  scene  enough.  The  hurrying,  whirling,  dis- 
coloured river,  spreading — spreading — and  creeping  stealthily  up 
the  sides  of  the  rain-blurred  hills ;  the  sullen,  lowering  clouds ; 
the  huddled  groups  of  distressed  and  lowing  cattle,  chased  by  the 
flood  from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another ;  there  was  an  infinite 
desolation  about  it  all. 

They  were  out  of  the  current  now,  and  approaching  the  hill  which 
faced  Poldornalupe  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Far  up  the  hill- 
side was  perched  a  shepherd's  cottage.    This  they  made  their  goal. 

As  the  boat  touched  the  turf,  Fenwicke  sprang  out,  and  helped 
out  the  women.  Then,  with  infinite  labour,  he  and  Conrath 
dragged  the  boat  several  yards  higher  up  the  slope,  and  secured 
her  to  a  stout  old  ash  tree.  The  rain  had  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  wind  had  somewhat  abated.  The  chances  were  that  the 
water  would  not  rise  appreciably  higher. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  received  their  shivering  visitors  with 
effusion,  and  placed  at  their  disposal  the  best  their  poor  cottage 
afforded.  Hot  tea  comforted  the  feminine  portion  of  the  com- 
pany, and  hot  whisky  and  water  the  masculine. 

"  Tm  afraid  you  will  get  your  death  of  cold,  my  darling,"  said 
Sir  Cyril,  approaching  Bee  as  she  stood  steaming  at  the  fire. 

"  Cyril — how  frightfully  pale  you  look  !  Are  you  ill  ? "  she 
said  quickly. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  have  hurt  my  wrist  somehow,  though,  and 
it  is  rather  painful.  Part  of  the  boat-house  struck  it  in  some  way, 
and  I  fancy  it  is  sprained  or  something.  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  you  silly 
child,"  he  added.  "  Have  a  little  sip  of  my  whisky  and  water — 
it  will  do  you  good.     You  look  like  a  small  ghost." 
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Here  Fenwicke  rose  suddenly. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  the  boat  and  row  across  to  Catterick's 
farm,"  he  said.  "  It  must  be  flooded,  for  it  is  on  the  same  level 
as  Poldornalupe.     And  there  are  a  lot  of  little  children." 

"  ril  go  with  you,"  said  Conrath,  rising  also.  "  No,  Sir  Cyril, 
you  had  better  not  come.  Your  wrist  is  paining  you  a  good  deal, 
I  can  see — and  it's  a  long  pull  up  and  across  the  river.  Besides, 
we  had  better  leave  as  much  room  in  the  boat  as  possible,  I 
suppose  there's  no  fear  of  the  mine,  Fenwicke  ?  "  he  added  quickly. 

"  Oh  no,  it's  all  right.  There's  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the 
water  getting  up  there." 

From  the  door-way  Fay  watched  them  run  down  the  hill,  get 
into  the  boat,  and  push  off.     She  stood  there  for  a  long  time. 

Bee  occupied  herself  in  binding  up  Sir  Cyril's  wrist,  which  was 
evidently  paining  him  greatly.  But  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
from  him,  poor  fellow,  if  he  had  only  known  it. 

The  morning,  the  noon,  the  afternoon  passed,  and  night  fell. 
The  river  was  no  longer  rising,  nor  did  it  rain  any  more ;  but  the 
wind  was  both  cold  and  strong.  There  was  no  moon,  only  the 
starlight  shed  a  pale  sickly  shimmer  on  the  dark  tossing  waters. 

And  still  Conrath  and  Fenwicke  had  not  come  back. 

"  I  misdoubt  me  something  may  have  happened  to  the  gentle- 
men," said  the  old  shepherd,  looking  from  the  door  anxiously. 
"  There's  a  heap  of  heavy  rubbish  being  brought  down  by  the 
flood.     Mayhap  the  boat  is  swamped." 

Both  Bee  and  Fay  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  They'll  be  here  shortly,"  said  Cyril  reassuringly  to  Fay. 
"  They  have  hardly  had  time  to  get  there  and  back,  you  know." 
Which  of  course  was  a  palpable  untruth,  and  did  not  deceive  the 
poor  girls  in  the  least. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  both  gone  out  into  the  starlight, 
each  torn  with  a  terrible  dread — the  same  dread.  They  watched 
the  river  for  what  seemed  to  them  a  long  weary  time. 

At  last  Fay  grasped  Bee's  hand  convulsively. 

"  Look  " — she  said  almost  in  a  whisper — "  is  not  that  the  boat 
coming  back  ?  " 

As  she  spoke  a  tiny  dark  speck  appeared  in  the  distance, 
coming  rapidly  nearer  and  nearer. 

"  Yes  " — Bee  answered  with  dry  lips.  "  Yes,  it  is.  Oh,  thank 
Heaven ! " 
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They  watched  in  anxious  silence.  Five  minutes  passed.  They 
could  see  the  boat  distinctly  now. 

"  Bee !  " — exclaimed  Fay  in  a  tone  of  sharp  agony.  "  Look ! 
Don't  you  see  ?     Only  one  of  them  has  come  back ! " 

"  I  know,"  came  the  answer,  in  a  voice  that  Bee  hardly  recog- 
nized as  her  own. 

A  few  minutes  crawled  by ;  then  Max  Fenwicke  rowed  close 
to  their  feet. 

Another  figure  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat — the  face  still, 
and  white,  and  rigid.  Fenwicke,  scarcely  less  pale,  fastened  the 
boat  to  the  tree  in  silence,  and  with  clumsy  fingers  that  shook  visibly. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  asked  Bee  harshly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  husky  answer. 

Cyril  Northburgh  and  the  old  shepherd  came  hurrying  down 
the  slope.  As  one  in  a  terrible  unreal  dream,  Bee  watched  their 
troubled  faces — saw  Douglas  lifted  tenderly  out  of  the  boat  and 
carried  up  to  the  cottage — heard  Fay's  half-stifled  sobs  and  cries. 

Well ! — Fay  had  a  right  to  show  her  anxiety.  But  she — Bee  ? 
What  right  had  she — except  the  right  of  their  childish  companion- 
ship ?  Ah  !  what  keen  bewildered  pain  was  this  that  shot  through 
her  hearts — grasping  it  like  an  icy  hand  !  Why  did  such  a  sick  fear 
hold  her  ?  Why  did  she  almost  hate  the  weeping  girl  who  knelt  at 
Douglas's  side,  in  an  agony  of  love  and  terror  ?  Her  heart  answered 
soon  enough.  She  realized  for  the  first  time  the  awful  desolation 
that  would  fill  her  life  if  Douglas  were  taken  out  of  it.  And  she 
realized — why  I  She  knew  that  she  loved  him — loved  him  even 
as  Fay  loved  him — with  all  the  strength  of  her  woman's  nature. 

Looking  up  suddenly,  she  intercepted  a  swift  significant  glance 
between  Sir  Cyril  and  the  old  shepherd.  The  latter  shook  his 
head.     He  had  his  hand  on  Douglas's  heart 

With  a  low,  incoherent  cry,  Bee  rushed  out  into  the  starlit 
night,  and  flung  herself  down  on  the  dripping  grass. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it ! — I  can't  bear  it !  "  she  moaned  tearlessly. 
"  Oh  God  !  let  him  not  be  dead !— let  him  not  be  dead ! " 

The  throbbing  stars,  with  their  myriad  pitying  eyes,  looked 
down  unwinkingly  on  this  one  sobbing  little  woman,  as  they 
were  doubtless  looking  down  on  thousands  of  other  sobbing  little 
women,  all  over  the  world.     It  was  nothing  new  to  them. 

Bee  never  knew  how  long  she  crouched  there.  It  seemed  to 
her  hours  afterwards  when  she  heard  Sir  Cyril's  voice  calling  her. 
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"  Are  you  there,  Bee  ?  "  he  said,  his  clear  tones  ringing  out  on 
the  silent  night. 

The  girl  rose, 

"  I  am  here,  Cyril,"  she  said  faintly. 

He  came  up  to  her  and  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm. 

"  How  you  are  trembling,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  Why  are  you 
out  here  in  the  damp  and  cold  ?  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  poor 
Conrath  has  recovered  consciousness.  He  will  be  all  right,  I  hope, 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  Fenwicke  says  they  found  the  farm  deserted 
and  under  water.  They  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  cattle  ; 
but  just  as  they  were  pushing  off  again,  a  heavy  beam  fell  upon  Con- 
rath  and  stunned  him.  He  is  a  good  deal  bruised,  but  not  seriously 
injured.  By  Jove  !  we  thought  it  was  all  up  with  him  half  an 
hour  ago,  I  can  tell  you.   Poor  Fenwicke  was  crying  like  a  child." 

Bee  did  not  answer. 

Of  course  if  she  had  been  a  properly  constituted  young  woman 
(for  fictional  purposes)  she  would  have  fainted  away.  The 
"  intense  relief  would  have  been  too  much  for  her,"  etc.  etc.  But 
healthy  young  women  do  not  as  a  rule  faint  away  from  excess  of 
joy,  or  relief,  or  even  fear.  At  least  such  has  not  been  my 
experience  of  young  women  hitherto.  And  Bee  was  blessed 
with  excellent  health,  both  of  mind  ajnd  body. 

So  she  walked  silently  back  to  the  cottage  by  the  side  of  the 
man  who  was  to  be  her  husband — who  was  to  have  and  to  hold 
her  till  death  should  part  them.  And  she  spoke  gentle  tender 
words  to  that  other  man  who  was  to  be  Fay  s  husband — little 
dreaming  that  his  pain  of  heart  was  far  greater  and  bitterer  than 
her  own. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  FOR  RICHER — FOR  POORER  !  " 

"  The  will-o'-the-wisp  of  literary  fame,  which  so  many  pursue  all  their  lives 
in  vain,  fortunate  if  it  comes  at  last  to  flicker  for  a  while  over  their  graves ! " 

Anstey. 
"  The  men  that  marry  women — 
And  why  they  marry  them — will  always  be 

A  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  the  world ! " 

*    *    #    ♦ 

"  Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh !  " 

Keble. 

A    MONTH   had   passed   since    that   weird   day  and    night   at 
Poldornalupe,  and  all  our  dramatis  perscncs  were  once  more  in 
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London,  none  the  worse  for  their  experiences — with  the  exception 
of  a  few  severe  colds.  May  sunshine  was  smiling  everywhere, 
and  the  season  was  in  full  swing. 

Bee  attended  the  usual  number  of  balls  and  dinners  and  garden 
parties,  and  all  the  other  entertainments  which  too  often  make 
"the  grasshopper  a  burden"  in  the  early  English  summer. 
People  said  Miss  Adeane  had  "gone  off"  somewhat  in  her  looks. 
Certainly  rfie  was  not  so  pretty  as  she  had  been. 

Conrath's  three-volume  novel  had  just  been  published,  and  the 
critics  had  kindly  admitted  that  it  "  did  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  reputation  of  the  author  of*  Yesterday ! ' "  Some,  indeed, 
had  gone  further,  and  pronounced  his  reputation  enhanced  there- 
by. He  had  a  good  deal  of  work  on  hand  just  now,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  make  what  his  publishers  termed  "  pretty  stiff  terms  ** 
for  all  he  wrote.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  he  turned  out  first- 
class  work.  He  had  not  been  long  enough  a  favourite  with  the 
confiding  British  public  to  offer  it  stones  in  place  of  bread. 

Fortune's  caresses,  like  her  buffets,  seldom  come  singly ;  and  it 
was  just  at  this  time  that  the  workings  at  Poldornalupe  once 
more  struck  the  lost  lode,  which  proved — if  not  as  rich  as  Fen- 
wicke's  dreams — still  rich  enough  to  promise  a  very  handsome 
yearly  return  for  all  concerned. 

If  Conrath  had  been  popular  before,  he  was  doubly  so  now ; 
and,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  his  publishers  alike, 
he  dropped  his  pseudonym  of  "  Michael  Armstrong,"  and  wrote 
under  his  own  name. 

Among  his  letters  one  morning  was  one  stamped  with  a  blood- 
red  crest.  Both  crest  and  handwriting  seemed  to  touch  some 
strangely  familiar  chord  in  his  memory.  The  letter  was  dated 
from  a  little  post-town  in  Wales,  and  proved  to  be  from  his 
father's  brother  Evan  Conrath.  It  was  a  nice  letter,  congratu- 
lating his  nephew  upon  his  success  in  the  literary  world,  apolo- 
gizing frankly  for  the  harshness  and  neglect  of  the  past  years, 
and  finally  asking  his  young  kinsman  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  pay  him  a  long  visit  at  Berstwith  Manor. 

Douglas  wrote  back  a  civil  note  enough  (he  was  older  now,  you 
see,  and  more  tolerant  than  in  his  boyish  revengeful  dreams) — 
signifying  his  willingness  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  but  regret- 
ting that  his  engagements  would  not  permit  him  to  visit  Wales  in 
the  meantime. 
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It  was  fixed  that  his  marriage  with  Fay  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  June.  Lady  Dinwoodie,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  inti- 
mated to  him  pretty  plainly,  though  without  actually  putting  it 
into  so  many  words,  that  she  did  not  approve  of  long  engage- 
ments, and  that  as  his  position  was  now  so  materially  improved, 
she  saw  no  reason  for  any  further  delay.  And,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  Douglas  experienced  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  the 
thought  of  his  marriage.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  sustain  the  rSle  of  the  quietly  affectionate  husband  than  that  of 
the  devoted  lover.  And  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  in  his  new  ties  he 
might  be  able  to  stifle  his  love  for  Bee.  It  was  he  himself  who  had 
suggested  June  for  the  ceremony.  Lady  Dinwoodie  had  spoken  of 
September,  but  he  had  quietly  over-ruled  her,  and  held  to  his  point, 
as  the  most  ardent  lover  might  have  done.    So  June  it  was  to  be. 

Fay  was  pleased  by  his  apparent  impatience.  It  lulled  to  rest 
a  certain  uneasy,  undefined  conviction  that  had  of  late  awakened 
in  her  heart,  that  her  lover  was  not  altogether  as  other  lovers. 
He  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  her  slightest  wish,  to  be  sure, 
and  now  that  his  means  were  augmented  he  loaded  her  with 
handsome  presents.  In  public  his  conduct  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  But  when  they  were  alone,  his  manner,  though  infinitely 
gentle,  and  at  times  almost  tender,  was  certainly  never  lover- 
like. His  kiss  of  greeting  or  parting  was  the  merest  touch  of  his 
lips  on  her  cheek  or  forehead.  He  never  took  her  in  his  arms, 
never  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  never  indulged  in  any  of  the 
fond  extravagances  of  speech  to  which  lovers  as  a  class  are  prone. 

But  his  slightest  caress  was  precious  to  her  —  foolish  little 
woman  that  she  was.  She  loyally  told  herself  that  she  would  not 
have  hun  different,  this  coldly-gentle  lover  of  hers  ;  that  his  quiet, 
seldom-expressed  affection  was  dearer  to  her  than  any  wild  pro- 
testations of  devotion  could  have  been.  And  yet — and  yet — if 
he  would  only  take  her  in  his  arms  sometimes,  only  tell  her  that 
he  loved  her,  only  look  at  her  with  a  deeper  expression  in  his 
dark  eyes  than  the  calm  friendly  look  she  knew  so  well ! 

She  sighed  to-night,  as  she  sat  in  her  mother's  sombre  drawing- 
room,  awaiting  his  coming. 

"  He  has  other  things  to  think  of,"  she  whispered  to  the  weird 
summer  twilight.  "  And  besides — he  does  not  love  me  as  I  love 
him.  How  could  he  ?  I  think  I  almost  worship  him.  But  ah ! " 
— she  murmured  passionately — "  even  if  he  had  no  love  for  me 
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at  all,  I  should  still  think  it  the  height  of  earthly  happiness  to  be 
his  wife.  His  wife  !  Douglas's  wife !  "  she  repeated  softly.  "  It 
seems  too  much  happiness  !  " 

And  then — her  eyes  filled  with  wistful  tears. 

The  voice  of  Douglas  himself  made  her  start. 

"  All  in  the  dark,  Fay  ?  "  he  said,  bending  down  to  kiss  her. 
"  Why,  my  dear — you  have  been  crying !     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Her  lips  trembled,  but  she  did  not  speak  for  a  second  or  two. 
Then  she  said  in  a  quivering  voice, 

"  Douglas — shall  I  make  you  happy,  do  you  think  ? — when  we 
— when  we  are  married  ?  I — I  am  not  pretty — nor  clever.  And 
I  know  I  have  a  sharp  tongue,  and  a  bad  temper.  I  have  none  of 
the  qualities  your  wife  ought  to  have — except — except,  oh,  my 
dear !  that  I  do  love  you  so ! "  And  she  crept  into  his  arms, 
sobbing  passionately. 

Douglas  was  inexpressibly  touched.  What  man  would  not 
have  been  ? 

"  My  dear  " — he  said  unsteadily — "  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
good  for  me,  if  you  only  knew  it.  If  you  do  not  make  me  happy, 
it  will  be  my  fault — not  yours." 

"  And — and — you  do  love  me,  Douglas  ?  "  Her  voice  was  low 
and  tremulous,  and  almost  inaudible. 

A  curious  impulse  of  tenderness  towards  her  came  over  him. 

Without  speaking,  he  turned  her  face  to  his,  and  for  the  first 

time  kissed  her  lips. 

And  at  that  moment  Lady  Dinwoodie  entered  the  room. 
*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

So  the  days  passed ;  and  it  was  the  night  before  Fay's  wed- 
ding-day. She  and  Bee  were  sitting  before  the  fire  in  her  bed- 
room ;  for  the  evenings  had  been  chilly  of  late,  though  it  was 
mid-June.  It  was  a  whim  of  the  bride-elect's  that  Bee  (who,  of 
course,  was  to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids)  should  sleep  at  Bryan- 
stone  Square  to-night. 

Fay  looked  singularly  weird  and  elf-like  as  she  sat  leaning  her 
elbow  on  her  knee  and  her  chin  on  her  hand,  staring  into  the 
glowing  ieart  of  the  fire.  Her  fluffy  flaxen  hair  was  unfastened 
and  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  in  almost  startling  contrast  to 
her  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows. 

Bee  was  sitting  on  the  hearthrug,  slowly  plaiting  her  shining 
locks  into  a  long  thick  pig-tail.     She  was  a  little  paler  and  thinner 
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than  when  we  saw  her  last ;  and  her  eyes  were  no  longer  a  child's 
eyes  but  a  woman's. 

"  I  wish  you  and  C}Til  had  arranged  to  be  married  to-morrow 
too,"  said  Fay  suddenly. 

Bee  laughed  somewhat  mirthlessly. 

"  So  Cyril  has  just  been  telling  me,"  she  said,  her  soft  lips  setting 
themselves  in  a  straight  unlovely  line. 

Fay  looked  at  her  curiously  for  a  second  or  two. 

"  Poor  Cyril,"  she  said  then,  half  under  her  breath. 

"  Why  poor  Cyril  ?  "  Bee  made  answer  sharply. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.  Then  she  added, 
"  Sometimes  I  think — that  you  will  never  marry  him  at  all.  Bee." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  Heaven,"  broke  out  the  other  with  sudden 
fierce  vehemence,  *  that  you  could  get  him  to  think  so  too ! " 

Fay  smiled — a  strange,  quiet  smile. 

"  Do  you  know  my  cousin  Cyril  so  little  as  that  ? "  she  said, 
raising  her  eyebrows  slightly.  "  Don't  you  know  how  tenacious 
men  of  his  temperament  are  of  any  once  harboured  idea  ?  If  you 
had  refused  him  at  first  he  would  have  felt  it  a  good  deal,  I  dare- 
say— for  his  feelings  are  deeper  than  you  might  think — but  he 
would  have  got  over  it  in  time  (or  looked  as  if  he  had),  and  he 
would  never  have  spoken  of  it  again.  But  now — when  he  has 
looked  upon  you  as  his  future  wife,  when  he  has  kissed  you  as 
his  future  wife,  when  he  has  allowed  himself  to  think  of  you  as 
men  like  him  do  think  of  the  women  who  promise  to  marry  them 
— he  will  not  let  you  go,  Bee.  His  will  is  as  hard  as  iron,  though 
it  is  so  gentle  and  caressing.  He  can  be  cruel — can  Cyril.  You 
cannot  influence  him  nor  change  his  purpose  because  of  his  love 
for  you,  as — as  for  instance,  I  might — influence — my  Douglas." 

Her  voice  dropped  and  shivered  in  pronouncing  that  name,  as 
with  the  wave  of  a  swiftly-nearing  happiness. 

Bee  was  drearily  silent.  Her  heart  echoed  Fay's  words,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  were  true.  She  remembered  the  gentle 
inflexibility  of  her  lover's  refusal  to  give  her  up — "  not  while  her 
heart  was  empty."     And — she  could  not  tell  him.     Ah  no — no ! 

She  loved  Fay  sincerely.  In  all  these  years  their  friendship 
had  never  been  broken.  But  would  she  have  been  human,  think 
you,  if — in  the  light  of  her  awakened  heart — she  had  not  felt  a 
certain  sick  passion  of  jealousy  towards  her  girl  friend,  on  this, 
the  eve  of  Douglas's  wedding-day  ? 
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God  only  knew  how  terrible  had  been  her  struggles  with  her 
heart  during  these  past  long  dreary  weeks.  Poor  little  soul ! 
She  could  not  understand  it — she  could  not  fathom  it — this 
strange  new  pain  that  ate  her  heart  by  day  and  night.  She  felt 
ill.  She  looked  ill.  And,  as  I  have  hinted,  people  were  beginning 
to  notice  that  she  did.  I  don't  know  if  Fay  had  noticed  it.  If 
she  had  not,  perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  There  is 
a  species  of  self-absorption,  you  know,  tacitly  allowed  to  brides- 
elect — though  it  is  denied,  I  know  not  why,  to  their  bride- 
grooms. As  the  time  of  her  marriage  came  nearer — nearer — Fay 
had  lost  her  fears  and  misgivings,  and  yielded  herself  unresistingly 
to  a  mental  whirl  of  half- incredulous  joy ;  a  joy  that  shone  in 
her  eyes  and  thrilled  in  her  voice,  and  at  times  made  her  look 
almost  pretty.  And  Bee — silently  fighting  down  her  newly-born 
love— -envied  her  with  all  the  strength  of  her  fresh,  untried,  undisci- 
plined nature.  Nevertheless,  she  had  a  curious  child-like  belief  that 
after  to-morrow  her  love  would  surely  fade  back  again  to  that  old 
tender  sister  love  from  which  it  had  its  birth.  When  Douglas  was 
married,  the  poor  thing  argued,  surely  she  could  not  be  so  sinful 
as  to  love  him  with  this  strange  new  passion  of  her  womanhood  ? 

Presently  Fay  spoke  again. 

"  I  wish  we  ware  going  to  be  away  for  a  longer  time,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  "  I  think  Douglas  ought  to  give  up  writing  for  a 
month  or  two.  He  works  too  hard,  I  think.  Sometimes  he  has 
quite  a  jaded,  nervous,  almost  haggard  look.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  Bee,  you  do  know.  You  have  often  said  so.  For  my  part,  I 
don't  see  why  he  should  write  any  more  in  the  meantime.  He  has 
made  a  name ;  and  between  his  books  and  those  mines  he  has  made 
a  comparative  fortune — so  why  not  rest  on  his  oars,  so  to  speak  ?  " 

Bee  mechanically  took  up  the  poker,  and  stirred  the  bits  of 
glowing  coal  between  the  bars  until  they  fell  tinkling  upon  the 
hearth.     Then  she  said  somewhat  irrelevantly, 

"  Cyril  says  that  if  you  want  to  make  a  name  in  literature  you  must 
either  publish  one  very  clever  book  or  a  great  many  stupid  ones." 

"  I  don't  see  the  inference,"  said  Fay,  flushing  a  little. 

"  Ah !  "  was  the  dry  answer.  "  Well,  don't  let  Douglas  see  the 
inference  either.  A  man — even  a  clever  man — is  so  very  much 
what  his  wife  makes  him,  you  know.  And  excess  of  worldly  bliss 
is  apt  to  dull  the  imagination — ^just  a  little.     I  fancy  genius  is  a 
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plant  that  flourishes  best  in  uncongenial  soil,  and  under  gloomy 
skies.  YouVe  too  fond  of  Douglas,  Fay,"  she  added  in  a  hard, 
high  voice.  "  At  least,  you  let  him  see  too  much  that  you  are 
fond  of  him.  You'll  spoil  him  —  before  a  year  has  passed. 
There's  nothing  so  easy  to  spoil  as  men." 

Then,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  speaker  burst  into  a 
storm  of  hysterical  tears. 

"  I  hope  you  will  both  be  happy,"  she  sobbed.  "  Oh,  I  do 
hope  you  will  both  be  very,  very  happy." 

Fay  cried  a  little  too.  But  through  her  tears  she  smiled  dreamily. 

"  Happy ! "  she  murmured.     "  Ah  yes,  we  shall  be  happy." 
♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

I  need  not  describe  the  wedding.  If  you  take  up  one  of  those 
journals  so  dear  to  our  womankind,  you  will  probably  find  full 
details  of  perhaps  a  dozen  similar  ceremonies.  Everything  went 
off  well — even  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Max 
Fenwicke  was  "  best  man,"  and  looked  as  radiant  as  though  he 
himself  had  been  the  bridegroom.  Indeed,  he  looked  several 
degrees  more  radiant  than  the  bridegroom  did,  for  the  latter  was 
wretchedly  pale,  and  evidently  extremely  nervous. 

Fay,  perhaps,  had  never  looked  better  in  her  life  than  she  did 
on  this,  her  wedding  morning.  There  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
of  her  happiness.  She  seemed  to  move,  and  speak,  and  think  in 
a  curious  waking  dream — until  she  found  herself  alone  with  her 
husband  in  the  railway  carriage. 

His  first  observation  was  perhaps,  for  a  bridegroom,  unique. 

"  Thank  God — it  is  over  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
back  on  the  dusty  blue  cushions,  and  passed  his  hand  wearily 
across  his  forehead. 

He  spoke  irritably,  and  there  was  an  unmistakable  frown  on 
his  face. 

Fay  made  no  reply.  She  was  "  glad  it  was  over,"  too.  She 
longed  to  creep  close  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  happy  she  was, 
how  she  loved  him,  how  good  a  wife  she  meant  to  be  to  him. 
But  something  intangible  in  his  look  and  attitude  restrained  her. 

Presently  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  the  window  down,  and 
on  her  replying  in  the  negative,  busied  himself  in  cutting  for  her 
perusal  the  pages  of  several  of  the  weekly  periodicals,  of  which  he 
had  laid  in  a  pretty  fair  supply.  Then,  having  ascertained  that 
she  was  quite  comfortable,  that  she  would  rather  not  change 
places  with  him,  that  she  felt  no  draught,  etc.,  he  leaned  back  in 
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his  place  with  folded  arms  and  closed  eyes,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  appeared  to  be  going  to  sleep. 

But  his  wife  did  not  read  the  papers  he  had  cut  for  her.  She  sat 
looking  out  of  the  window,  her  mouth  somewhat  drooping,  her  eyes 
just  a  little  misty.  The  old  vague  unsatisfied  pain  was  creeping 
round  her  heart.  Was  it  any  wonder  ?   She  was  not  dreaming  now. 

As  for  Douglas,  I  can  really  find  no  adequate  excuse  for  him. 
He  was  conscious  of  behaving  badly.  It  is  not  matrimonial 
etiquette,  I  fancy,  to  leave  your  newly-made  bride  to  her  own 
meditations,  in  what  ought  to  be  a  blissful  solitude  d  deux,  while 
you  shamelessly  snatch  forty  winks,  or  appear  to  do  so — which 
is  just  as  bad — under  her  very  eyes.  And  this  was  what  our 
friend  Douglas  was  doing.  He  was  desperately  tired,  to  be  sure, 
for  he  had  been  working  early  and  late  for  the  last  few  weeks  to 
get  all  his  literary  engagements  fulfilled  sufficiently  to  allow  him 
to  take  this  fortnight's  holiday.  Also  he  had  been  up  all  night, 
and  was  in  what  Bee  used  to  call  one  of  his  "  moods."  But 
though  these  might  be  reasons,  they  could  hardly  be  termed 
excuses.  And  if  I  say  he  was  not  asleep,  but  very  far  from  it  (as 
was  really  the  case),  Tm  afraid  it  only  aggravates  matters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  feeling  utterly  worn  out  in  mind  and  body. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  greatly  over-taxing  his  strength, 
and  neglecting  himself  in  many  ways.  And  his  mental  emotions 
of  late  had  been  strong  and  exciting.  He  looked  forward  to  this 
brief  wedding-journey  of  his  as  a  kind  of  restful  oasis  in  life's  battle. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  he  had  no  intention  of  playing  the 
part  of  the  utterly  devoted  husband.  He  meant  to  do  his  duty 
by  his  young  wife  ;  he  meant  to  be  tender  and  affectionate,  and 
scrupulously  careful  of  her  wishes  and  comfort.  With  the  curious 
short-sightedness  of  masculine  vision,  he  trusted  she  would  never 
divine  the  absence  of  that  love  without  which  all  tenderness  and 
affection  and  care  are  to  our  foolish,  innocently-adoring  women 
as  less  than  nothing.  And,  as  this  mental  attitude  of  his  was  neces- 
sarily totally  unsuspected  by  the  poor  little  woman  whom  he  had 
just  taken  "  for  better,  for  worse,"  it  is  natural  to  predict  that  waves 
and  billows  of  disenchantment  threatened  her  matrimonial  sea. 

I  am  tempted  at  this  point  to  make  a  slight  digression  and  a 
few  painfully  trite  remarks  as  to  our  habitually  unfair  treatment 
of^the  weaker  sex.  Even  in  our  grandest  passions,  when  the  first 
glamour  is  over,  we  expect  so  much,  and  give  so  little.     Our 
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hearts  may  hold  so  many  idols,  of  one  kind  and  another.  The 
heart  of  the  woman  we  love  must  hold  but  one.  And  yet — they 
have  their  revenge  on  a  few  of  us,  after  all.  The  dear,  tender, 
wily  Delilahs !  The  few  avenge  the  many.  Here,  too,  the  law  of 
compensation  swings  its  marvellously  even  balance.  Here,  too, 
our  arrows  (shot  heedlessly  into  the  air)  have  a  way  of  finding 
their  billets  in  the  hearts  of  our  better  selves — and  rankling  there 
in  a  particularly  unpleasant  way. 

To  return  to  our  bride  and  bridegroom.  They  were  nearing 
one  of  the  large  junctions  now.  And  as  the  train  slackened  speed 
somewhat,  Douglas  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up.  Perhaps  some- 
thing in  his  wife's  face  and  attitude — something  undefined,  deso- 
late, infinitely  sad — touched  him.  Perhaps  the  utter  restfulness 
and  quiet  of  the  last  hour  had  soothed  alike  his  nerves  and  his 
temper.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think,  however,  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  feel  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  himself.  Indeed  he  said  as 
much ;  and  Fay  accepted  his  apologies  with  a  few  brief  words 
and  a  smile  that  was  not  very  far  from  tears. 

As  the  train  left  the  station  again,  he  changed  his  seat  for  the 
one  next  Fay's.  Then,  without  speaking,  he  put  his  arm  round 
her,  drew  her  gently  towards  him  and  kissed  her. 

And  though  the  caress  was  utterly  without  passion,  and  even 
held  but  little  tenderness,  it  satisfied  her,  poor  child,  and  her  heart 
beat  like  an  imprisoned  bird. 

He  held  her  closer ;  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  whispered, 
"  God  helping  me,  I  will  be  a  good  husband  to  you.  Fay.  Only 
be  patient  with  me,  my  dear,  and  forgive  me  when  I  disappoint 
you,  or  hurt  your  dear,  loving  little  heart.     Will  you.  Fay  ?  " 

Ah !  what  would  she  not  have  forgiven  him  ?  For  answer  she 
nestled  close  to  his  heart,  and  clasped  his  fingers  almost  convul- 
sively in  hers. 

A  keen  compassion  for  this  loving  trusting  woman  whom  he 
was  so  ruthlessly  deceiving,  surged  up  in  Douglas's  soul. 

"  My  little  wife,"  he  murmured,  remorse  stabbing  at  his  heart- 
strings. 

But  Fay  only  heard  his  murmured  love-words,  and  thanked 
God  silently  for  the  good  that  had  come  to  her. 

On,  on  swept  the  train  through  the  still  June  afternoon. 

"  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

It  was  June,  the  brightest  weather,  and  everything  at  the  Park 
was  bright.  A  family  of  five  children,  of  whonni  the  eldest  had 
just  attained  his  majority,  while  the  others  were  old  enough  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  festivities  with  devotion,  is  perhaps  the 
best  background  that  could  be  supposed  for  any  rejoicing.  They 
all  enjoyed  it,  and  the  preparations  for  it,  and  the  general  com- 
motion, as  much,  nay  more,  than  the  boy  himself,  who  was  much 
troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  speech  he  was  told  he  would  have 
to  make,  and  still  more  with  a  vague  uneasiness  about  the  posi- 
tion he  was  made  to  occupy.  He  was,  it  was  true,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  family  which  occupied  the  Park,  the  heir  and  representa- 
tive of  his  own  branch,  but  Duke  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
about  all  the  "fuss,"  as  he  called  it,  which  was  evidently  too 
much.  "  It  seems  as  if  I  were  taking  Mar's  place,"  he  said  to 
his  father.  "  Your  mother  thinks  not,"  said  John  ;  but  John  was 
a  little  cloudy  too.  For  one  thing,  however,  Duke  had  a  certain 
right  to  the  commotion  made  about  his  majority.  He  was  not 
in  the  same  position  as  the  other  young  Parkes.  Lord  Frogmore 
had  made  special  provision  for  him  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  heir.  Greenpark  and  the  little  estate 
surrounding  it  had  been  settled  upon  Duke.  He  was  a  squire  in 
his  way,  not  merely  the  son  of  a  younger  son.  Lord  Frogmore 
had  been  exceedingly  liberal  to  the  boy,  who  had  irritated  the  old 
lord  in  spite  of  himself  by  his  little  childish  brag  about  being  the 
heir.  The  favours  had  been  entirely  for  Mary's  sake,  whose  con- 
science had  suffered  so  acutely  in  the  prospect  of  displacing 
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Duke.  But  no  one  knew  of  that  in  the  strange  imbroglio  that 
followed.  He  went  now  to  meet  the  ladies  at  the  station,  a  fine 
young  fellow,  with  a  soldierly  air,  for  he  had  got  his  commission 
a  couple  of  years  before  and  now  was  quite  a  young  man  of  the 
world,  conversant  witji  all  the  experiences,  which  are  so  profound 
and  varied,  of  military  youth.  Duke  was  not  fond  of  Miss  Hill, 
nor  she,  he  was  aware,  of  him ;  but  he  was  really  attached  to 
Mary,  who  had  been  so  tender  to  him  in  his  childhood.  He  took 
charge  of  her  in  the  most  affectionate  way,  leaving  the  less  im- 
portant matters  of  the  boxes,  &c.,  to  Agnes  and  the  maid,  while 
he  took  Lady  Frogmore  to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting. 

"  They  are  going  to  make  a  dreadful  fuss  about  me,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much." 

"  How  can  that  be,  l)uke,  when  you  are  the  eldest  son,  the 
future  head  of  the  family  ?  " 

"  Of  the  younger  branch,  if  you  like,  Aunt  Mary — which 
doesn't  mean  much.  What  I  dislike  is  that  it's  like  putting  me 
in  Mar's  place." 

At  this  Mary  said  nothing,  but  the  smile  died  off  her  face,  and 
a  cloud  came  over  her  eyes,  which  was  generally  the  effect  of  any- 
thing said  on  this  subject. 

"He's  pretty  well,  "said  Duke  hastily,  "and  as  much  interested 
as  any  one.  You  can't  think  what  a  generous  dear  little  fellow 
he  is." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Lady  Frogmore.  She  brightened  up,  however, 
and  added  immediately,  "  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  tenants'  dinner 
and  a  ball.  It  will  be  a  strange  thing  to  me  to  find  myself  at  a 
ball." 

"  No  one  there  will  look  nicer,"  said  Duke  with  filial  flattery. 
"  I  don't  mind  the  ball,"  he  added.  "  That's  natural.  Now  that 
Letty's  out  and  me  at  home,  and  the  others  all  old  enough  to 
like  the  fuss,  a  ball's  the  best  thing  to  have.  It's  the  tenants' 
dinner  that  bothers  me,  Aunt  Mary.  Why  should  the  tenants 
mind  me?  I'm  nothing  to  them,  only  their  landlord's  cousin. 
And  I'm  sure  my  father  thinks  so  too,  only  he  will  not  say." 

"  It  is  quite  right,"  said  Lady  Frogmore. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  quite  right.  I'm  twenty-one  and  qualified 
to  have  an  opinion.  Oh,  here's  Miss  Hill.  I  hope  you  hadn't 
any  bother  with  the  luggage,  Miss  Hill.  I  thought  I'd  better  take 
care  of  Aunt  Mary,  and  that  you  would  rather  the  maid  did  it." 
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"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Agnes  a  little  stiffly.  "  We  have 
managed  everything,  and  Mary  always  likes  to  have  you  to 
herself." 

"Dear  Aunt  Mary,"  said  Duke,  squeezing  her  hand.  "She 
has  always  been  too  good  to  me  all  my  life." 

Agnes  Hill  had  by  this  time  got  something  of  the  grim  aspect 
which  procures  for  a  woman  even  in  these  enlightened  days  the 
title  of  old  maid.  She  was  taller  and  thinner  than  her  sister,  less 
soft  of  aspect  and  of  tone  than  Mary,  as  indeed  she  always  had 
been :  and  the  sense  of  wrong  that  had  overclouded  her  mind 
for  so  many  years,  the  separation  from  the  child  to  whom  she 
had  given  all  the  love  of  her  heart,  and  who  needed  her,  she  felt, 
as  much  as  she  longed  for  him,  had  given  her  a  look  of  protest 
and  almost  defiance,  as  of  a  woman  injured  by  the  world,  which 
is  the  aspect  associated  by  a  world  full  of  levity  with  that  title. 
"  A  sour  old  maid,"  Duke  thought  her,  and  he  liked  to  get  what 
he  called  "  a  rise  "  out  of  old  Agnes.  What  a  rise  is,  is  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  present  writer,  or  the  etymology  of  the  phrase, 
but  at  least  it  was  not  anything  respectful.  So  that  in  this  trio 
who  now  drove  off  to  the  Park  there  were  two  who  loved  each 
other  dearly,  and  two  who  loved  each  other  so  little  that  it  might 
be  said  by  a  little  strain  that  they  hated  each  other — notwith- 
standing that  they  had  between  them  one  bond  of  sympathy, 
which  was  certainly  wanting  between  Duke  and  the  relation 
whom  he  loved.  The  Park  was  looking  its  best,  the  fresh  foliage 
heavy  as  midsummer,  yet  still  retaining  some  tints  of  spring  green 
in  the  brilliant  afternoon  sunshine  which  swept  in  low  lines  under 
the  trees.  And  Duke,  though  he  objected  to  the  fuss,  could  not 
refrain  from  stopping  the  carriage  to  show  the  ladies  the  great 
marquee  prepared  for  the  dinner  next  day.  The  workmen  were 
busy  with  it,  but  it  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  exhibited,  and 
Duke  could  not  but  be  a  little  proud  of  the  great  erection,  and 
the  way  everything  was  being  done.  He  dragged  Lady  Frog- 
more  all  over  it,  while  Miss  Hill  stood  with  an  unconcealed  look 
of  indifference,  if  not  hostility,  taking  no  notice  of  anything  out- 
side. "  Old  Agnes's  "  opposition  almost  reconciled  Duke  to  the 
"  fuss  "  he  disliked,  and  cleared  all  his  objections  away. 

They  were  received  by  Letitia  at  the  door,  which  was  a  great 
mark  of  honour  to  her  sister-in-law :  but  she  too  gave  Agnes  the 
slightest  of  welcomes,  letting  her  hand  drop  as  soon  as  she  had 
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touched  it,  and  turning  away  to  conduct  Lady  Frogmore  upstairs, 
as  if  she  had  no  other  guest  The  whole  family,  indeed,  clustered 
about  Mary,  conveying  her  in  triumph  to  the  room  where  tea 
awaited  her,  and  leaving  Miss  Hill,  as  if  she  had  been  the  maid, 
in  the  hall,  to  follow  at  her  leisure.  Perhaps  Duke,  though  he 
supposed  himself  to  hate  Agnes,  was  moved  by  a  sense  of  the 
rudeness  of  his  family,  for  he  separated  himself  from  the  little 
crowd  and  hung  about  as  if  waiting  for  the  unwelcome  visitor 
who  was  left  out. 

"  You  don't  need,"  he  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  "  to  be  shown 
the  way  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  once  knew  it  well  enough  ;  but  a  visitor 
whom  nobody  wants  always  requires  to  be  shown  the  way.  Oh, 
never  mind.     I  don't  care.     Tell  me  where  I  shall  find  Mar  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  with  the  rest  ?  "  said  Duke,  uneasy  still. 

"  No,  he  was  not  with  the  rest.  Do  you  know,"  said  Agnes 
Hill,  "it  would  be  better  taste  in  your  position  not  to  count  him 
up  with  the  rest,  and  to  call  him  by  his  proper  name — Frogmore." 

**  He  is  one  of  the  family,"  said  Duke,  reddening.  "  We  never 
think  of  him  as  anything  else." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Miss  Hill,  "though  he  may  be  one  of  the 
family,  he's  not  the  last  or  the  youngest,  but  the  chief  person  in 
the  house  :  and  his  proper  name  is  Frogmore." 

"  I  knew,"  cried  Duke,  "  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  were  coming, 
that  you'd  try  to  sow  discord  between  Mar  and  the  rest !  Not 
with  me,"  the  young  man  added  proudly.  "  Nobody  could  make 
Mar  think  that  I  didn't  give  him  his  due.  Thank  heaven  he 
knows  me ! " 

Agnes's  grey  eyes,  which  were  full  of  fire,  softened  in  spite  of 
her. 

"  I  couldn't  do  you  wrong,  Duke,"  she  said, "  though  you're  too 
much  in  my  boy's  place  to  please  me.  I  believe  you've  always 
been  good  to  him.  Yes,  I  do  ;  though  it  was  a  bad  day  for  him 
when  he  was  left  here." 

"  You've  no  right  to  say  so,"  said  Duke,  who  had  been  half 
softened  too  and  now  flashed  up  again  in  wrath  with  the  moisture 
still  in  his  eyes. 

"  We  needn't  quarrel,"  said  Miss  Hill.  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  shall  find  him  ?  Your  mother's  tea  would  choke  me.  I  want 
to  see  my  boy." 
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"I  don't  know  why  he  didn't  come,"  said  Duke,  confused. 
"  He  will  be  in  the  old  schoolroom  as  he  wasn't  here." 

"Oh,  I  know  very  well  why  he  didn't  come!  It  needs  no 
wizard  to  tell  that  Poor  child,  poor  child  !  He  will  scarcely 
know  even  me,"  said  Agnes,  as  if  that  were  the  climax  of  all 
misery.  She  gave  Duke  a  little  nod,  in  which  there  was  some 
anxiety,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  went  hurriedly 
upstairs.  The  children's  apartments  were  on  the  second  floor, 
and  Agnes,  who  was  spare  and  slight  as  a  girl,  ran  up  the  long 
staircase  as  if  she  had  been  sixteen.  The  old  schoolroom  was  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  a  long  bright  room  which  overlooked  the 
park.  Agnes  knocked  at  the  door,  her  heart  beating  with  many 
emotions.  "  Come  in,"  said  the  broken  voice,  a  little  hoarse  and 
uncertain,  of  a  boy  who  had  lost  the  angelical  timbre  of  childhood. 
He  was  sitting,  a  long,  slim  figure,  slight  as  could  be,  a  mere 
sheath  for  the  spirit,  as  some  boys  who  grow  very  fast  appear, 
huddled  up  in  an  easy-chair,  and  bent  over  a  table.  A  long 
window  behind  him  made  his  form  at  first  invisible  to  his  anxious 
visitor :  he  was  nothing  but  a  dark  silhouette  against  the  light, 
and  when  he  sprang  up,  surprised  to  see  a  lady  Qnter,  the  slight- 
ness  and  angularity  of  the  long,  straight,  yet  stooping  figure, 
without  shape  save  that  most  undesirable  one  given  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  shoulders  and  the  stoop  of  the  head,  made  the 
heart  of  Agnes  sink  in  her  breast.  He  stood  swaying  from  one 
foot  to  another,  shy  and  doubtful.  He  did  not  know  her  at  first, 
which  she  had  anticipated,  but  which  chilled  her  no  less. 
"  Mar !  "  she  said,  rushing  forward.  He  stammered  and  hesitated 
— she  did  not  know  with  what  feeling — and  looked  behind  as  if  ex- 
pecting  some  om  beside.  It  was  not  till  long  after  that  Agnes 
realized  what  the  boy  had  thought. 

"  Aunt  Agnes ! "  he  said  with  an  almost  shrill  tone  in  his 
broken  voice. 

"Oh,  Mar,  you  know  me  still.  God  be  thanked  for  that.  1 
thought  you  must  have  forgotten  me  altogether.  But,  dear,  why 
are  you  up  here,  when  everybody  but  you  goes  to  welcome  the 
guests?  You  are  the  head  of  the  house,  Mar.  Nobody  can  be 
welcome  here  that  is  not  welcome  to  you." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  No,  no,  that  would 
be  foolish  at  my  age.  I  have  no  visitors — they  are  all  for  the 
others  :  who  should  come  to  visit  me  ?  "  he  said  again. 
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"Your  mother,  Mar,"  said  Miss  Hill,  "and  an  old  aunt  that 
perhaps  you  don't  make  much  account  of,  but  who  thinks  con- 
stantly of  you." 

"  Oh,  for  you,  Aunt  Agnes ! "  cried  the  boy — "  but  my  mother — 
what  do  I  know  of  my  mother  ?  Will  she  look  at  me  when  she 
sees  me  ? — I  suppose  she  must  see  me  while  she  is  here  ?  " 

"  Mar,"  cried  Agnes,  "  there  is  a  change  coming  in  your  mother. 
I  am  sure  of  it  She  is  beginning  to  think  of  things.  She  knows 
now  that  there  is  something  wrong.  We  must  be  patient,  my 
dear,  and  keep  on  the  watch.  It  has  been  a  long,  long  time 
coming  ;  but  I  am  sure  she  begins  to  feel  that  something  is  wrong." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  coming,  as  you  say :  and  it  does  not  seem 
very  much  when  it  comes,"  said  the  boy.  "One  only  gets  to 
understand  the  strangeness  of  it  as  one  grows  older ;  but  never 
mind :  I  have  got  on  very  well  without  her  hitherto,  and  I  need 
not  trouble  myself  about  it,  need  I,  now  ?  " 

"  I  don*t  like  you  to  speak  so.  Mar." 

"  I  am  sorry  myself,  but  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
form  very  different  ideas  in  myself  now  and  then.  But  the 
philosophical  thing  is  never  to  mind.  It's  a  little  peculiar  to  be 
as  I  am,  no  one  to  care  particularly  about  me,  isn't  it  ?  Generally 
a  fellow  at  my  age  has  rather  too  much  caring  for,  to  judge  by 
Duke.  But  he's  exceptional.  Oh,  don't  think  I'm  not  cared  for  ; 
I  am  too  much  cared  for.  Uncle  John  is  the  kindest  man  in  the 
world,  and  as  for  my  aunt — she  kills  me  with  kindness.  Yes, 
that's  what  she  does.  She's  far  more  careful  about  me  than 
about  the  rest.  I  wish  sometimes  that  my  health  was  of  no 
importance,  like  Reggie's.  Well,  that's  what  she  says — *0h, 
Reggie !  He's  of  no  consequence ;  he  has  the  health  of  a  pig. 
But  Mar ! '  And  then  I  have  gruel,  and  my  feet  in  hot  water, 
and  must  not  go  out.  It's  rather  tiresome,"  the  boy  said  with  a 
yawn.  "  I  did  want  to  go  out  to-day,  to  see  all  the  things,  how 
they  are  getting  on.  Did  you  think  there  was  an  east  wind 
to-day?" 

"  East  wind !  And  what  would  it  matter  if  there  were — in 
June?"  said  Agnes  Hill. 

"  What  a  revolutionary  you  are ! "  said  Mar.  "  But  it  is  a 
great  refreshment  to  hear  of  some  one  who  despises  the  east 
wind.  I  have  to  watch  it ;  I  can't  help  myself.  Do  you  see 
that  weathercock.  Aunt  Agnes  ?     I  look  at  it  the  first  thing  in 
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the  morning,  for  I  know  if  it  turns  to  the  east  I  mustn't  go  out, 
even  if  the  Queen  were  coming.  It's  veering  round,  don't  you 
see  ?     I've  done  nothing  but  watch  it  all  day." 

"And  what  does  she  mean  by  that?"  cried  Agnes;  "what 
does  that  matter  in  summer,  the  east  wind  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  aunt  means — only  care  and  kindness — perhaps  a 
little  more :  but  this  you  must  never  repeat,  for  it  sounds  hard, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right.  She  is  dreadfully  fright- 
ened lest  something  should  happen  to  me  in  her  house  and  she 
should  be  blamed " 

"  In  her  house — it  is  your  house  !  "  said  Agnes  vehemently. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  while  I  am  so  young.  Uncle  John  is  my  guard- 
ian, and  lives  here  for  me,  and  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  him. 
But,  of  course,  while  he  is  here,  and  I  am  under  age,  it  is  his 
house.  I  wish  they  would  let  me  take  my  chance,  though," 
said  Mar,  "  like  the  rest.  Do  you  think  it  matters  ?  If  a  fellow 
is  going  to  die,  he'll  die  whatever  you  do,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  might  as  well  have  some  good  of  his  life." 

"  Do  you  mean  yourself.  Mar  ?  Why  should  it  be  thought  of, 
that  a  young  creature  is  going  to  die  ?  We  must  all  die  some 
time.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  live,  and  to  grow  up  a  very 
important  man,  with  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  world." 

"  Aunt  Letitia  does  not  think  I  shall  ever  do  that.  But  she 
does  not  want  anything  to  happen  to  me  in  her  house.  Don't 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  But  don't  think  I  care,"  said  the 
boy  with  a  pale  smile.  "  I've  thought  it  all  over  and  I  believe  in 
Christianity  and  I  don't  mind  dying  a  bit.  I  hate  being  ill,  and  I 
hate  being  kept  in  like  this  and  made  different  from  the  rest ; 
but  why  should  one  mind  dying?  One  will  get  into  a  better 
place  ;  one  will  be  saved  from  all  possibility  of  going  to  the  bad. 
I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  fuss  about  it,  especially  as 

there  is  nobody  in  particular  to  care .     Yes,  I  know  there's 

you ;  but  you  see  so  little  of  me.     And  the  girls  would  be  very 

sorry.     Letty,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Letty .     But  that's  a 

poor  sort  of  talk  to  amuse  you  with." 

"  Dear  Mar,  you  break  my  heart." 

"  Why,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  whatever  happens  I  don't  mind.  But  Aunt  Letitia," 
he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  would  be  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind  if 
anything  should  happen — in  her  house." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  next  morning  rose  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  as  though  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  earth  conjoined  to  make  Duke's  day  of 
rejoicing  brilliant  and  happy.  It  was  the  day  of  all  others  for  a 
fite  out  of  doors,  and  the  hero  of  the  occasion  greatly  regretted 
the  marquee  in  which  the  dinner  was  to  take  place,  and  where, 
no  doubt,  the  heat  would  be  suffocating.  That,  and  the  still 
more  terrible  fact  that  he  would  have  to  make  a  speech,  were  the 
only  clouds  upon  Duke's  firmament.  They  kept  him  in  a  sub- 
dued state  of  felicity  during  the  morning,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  retired  often  into  private  corners  both  indoors  and  out  of 
doors  to  study  a  small  manuscript  which  had  been  concocted  in 
the  schoolroom  with  the  help  of  Letty  and  Mar,  and  therefore 
was  the  result  of  the  joint  youthful  genius  of  the  house.  Letitia 
had  on  several  occasions  indicated  to  her  son  what  he  ought  to 
say,  and  would  have  written  his  speech  for  him  with  more  or  less 
success,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  John.  But  Duke 
had  not  relished  his  mother's  aid.  He  had  told  her  with  great 
dignity  that  there  were  some  things  which  a  man  ought  to  do  for 
himself  and  that  his  speech  at  his  birthday  dinner  was  certainly 
one  of  them — a  general  proposition  which  could  not  be  opposed 
in  the  abstract,  and  to  which  the  fear  of  raising  a  still  stronger 
opposition  prevented  Letitia  from  replying  that  in  her  son's 
special  circumstances  a  birthday  speech  was  a  very  difficult  busi- 
ness, and  required  most  wary  walking.  Nothing  could  be  more 
true,  or  more  impossible  to  say  to  a  hot-headed  boy,  who  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  schemes  and  hopes  for  his  aggrandize- 
ment which  filled  his  mother's  brain.  And  had  she  suggested  to 
him  the  management  of  that  difficult  subject  which  would  have 
satisfied  herself,  Duke,  she  knew,  was  capable  of  rushing  wildly  to 
the  other  side  and  contradicting  everything  she  wished.  The 
young  trio  in  the  schoolroom  were  quite  unconscious  of  these 
wishes — even  Mar,  though  he  would  betray  occasionally,  as  he 
had  done  to  Agnes,  the  instinct  which  revealed  to  him  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  his  own  position,  and  the  foregone  conclusion  in 
respect  to  him  which  existed  in  so  many  minds,  was  not  always 
under  the  weight  of  that  thought — and  the  boy  did  not  think  of 
himself  at  all  when  he  helped  in  the  concoction  of  Duke's  speech. 
All  the  most  eloquent  sentences  were  Mar's — that  one  in  par- 
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ticular  about  the  attractions  of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  how,  though  there  was  so  much  that  drove  him  to  more 
exciting  pursuits,  the  needle  in  his  heart  (which  was  an  uncom- 
fortable metaphor,  but  did  not  trouble  these  young  critics)  always 
pointed  to  home.  Mar^s  pale  face  flushed  with  pleasure  when  he 
read  out  this  paragraph,  the  last  words  of  which  were  drowned  in 
the  applause  of  his  companions.  "Why,  that's  poetry,"  said 
Letty  with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  "  It's  much  too  grand  for  me,"  said 
Duke ;  "  it's  splendid,  old  fellow ! "  and  the  mingled  pleasure  of 
the  author  applauded  and  of  the  excitement  of  composition 
brought  a  flush  all  over  the  delicate  boy,  and  forced  the  water  to 
his  eyes  too.  Mar  was  very  manly,  and  would  rather  have  died 
than  cry  like  a  girl — but  it  was  too  easy  to  bring  the  water  to 
his  eyes. 

And  who  can  describe  the  excitement  which  was  in  all  their 
minds  when  the  moment  of  fate  arrived?  There  were  some 
parts  of  Duke's  speech  which  had  been  added  in  secret  conclave 
between  him  and  his  sister,  and  of  which  even  Mar  knew 
nothing.  The  full  brightness  of  the  afternoon  was  still  shining 
outside  when  the  ladies  of  the  family  and  their  guests  came  into 
the  marquee  to  hear  the  speeches,  and  the  climax  of  the  festivities 
was  reached.  When  Mary  came  in,  wearing,  as  she  always  did  in 
a  modified  form,  the  dress  of  her  widowhood,  there  was  a  breath 
of  something  like  applause — ^a  cheer  subdued  into  a  sort  of  sigh 
of  sympathy  and  regard :  for  Mary  was  one  of  those  women  who 
are  always  popular,  however  little  or  much  they  may  do  to 
deserve  it.  It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that  Mrs.  John,  who  had 
reigned  at  the  Park  for  eleven  years,  whereas  Mary's  interrupted 
sovereignty,  during  most  part  of  which  she  was  absent,  scarcely 
exceeded  half  that  period,  should  not  like  this  expression  of  pre- 
ference. But  she  did  the  wisest  thing  she  could  do  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  appropriated  as  much  as  she  could  of  it  by  drawing 
Mary's  arm  through  her  own,  and  leading  her  up  to  the  chief 
place.  Lady  Frogmore  nodded  and  smiled  to  all  her  old  acquaint- 
ances, the  tenants,  whom  she  knew,  as  she  walked  up  through 
the  subdued  light  of  the  tent  to  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  she 
touched  Duke  on  the  shoulder  as  she  passed  him  with  a  caressing 
and  encouraging  gesture.  Agnes,  who  came  after,  with  a 
poignant  sense  of  the  boy's  trouble,  and  of  the  wrong  he 
suffered,  and  of  the  strange  position  altogether,  laid  her  hand  on 
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Mar's  shoulder  as  she  passed  with  a  consolatory  touch.  To 
Agnes  it  seemed  all  one  gigantic  wrong — the  event  and  the 
occasion,  the  presence  of  these  men,  as  ready  to  cheer  one  as 
another,  to  applaud  whoever  came  before  them.  What  right  had 
Duke  to  come  of  age?  What  right  had  he  to  have  a  dinner 
given  for  him,  to  receive  congratulations,  as  if  he  were  a  prince  ? 
Nothing  satisfied  Agnes,  not  even  the  natural  fact  of  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  He  seemed  to  take  something  from  Mar  even  in 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

And  to  see  him  on  his  feet  returning  thanks,  with  a  flush  which 
was  half  panic  and  half  excitement,  the  first  immense  internal 
commotion  of  a  boy  joining  the  world  of  men,  which  so  far  as  he 
knew  was  all  sympathy,  and  taking  his  place  as  a  man  among  the 
rest  for  the  first  time !  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Duke,  every 
ear  intent  on  what  was  really  the  event  of  the  evening,  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  master  should  acquit  himself.  Duke  was  un- 
deniably the  young  master  to  all  there.  They  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  young  Frogmore.  He  was  never  seen  either  at  meet  or 
coverside — a  delicate  boy  fond  of  his  book,  it  was  said,  half  with 
respect,  half  with  contempt,  when  he  was  spoken  of  at  all.  John 
and  his  sturdy  boys  filled  a  large  place  in  the  county,  and  nobody 
thought  of  the  young  heir.  So  that  Duke  held  by  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right  the  place  and  title  of  the  young  master.  And 
he  was  a  favourite.  The  farmers*  faces  responded.  They  turned 
to  him  with  the  pleasure  which  men  have  in  seeing  a  young  fellow 
appear  and  take  up  the  lines  which,  had  they  been  consulted, 
they  would  have  marked  out  for  him.  He  was  altogether  of 
their  own  kind  and  known  to  everyone.  It  had  even  been  mur- 
mured among  the  better  informed  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Master 
Duke  was  not  in  fact  the  heir !  But  a  number  more  did  not  even 
think  of  this,  and  took  him  for  granted  easily.  And  how  he  did 
talk,  to  be  sure !  About  the  world  being  all  open  to  a  young 
man,  and  full  of  attractions  ;  how  he  himself  would  like  to  go  to 
Africa  after  big  game,  and  to  India,  like  the  young  princes,  and 
in  a  general  way  everywhere  to  see  the  world,  but  how  the  needle 
in  his  heart  (it  was  thought  a  wonderful  metaphor  among  the 
country  people)  always  turned  trembling  to  home.  Duke  gave 
Mar,  who  sat  by  him,  a  little  slap  on  the  shoulder  when  he 
brought  out  this  fine  sentiment,  which  was  received  with  deafen- 
ing applause. 
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He  wandered  a  little  (it  was  thought  by  Letty,  who  was 
especially  watchful,  as  this  was  the  part  where  her  own  composition 
came  in)  after  this,  forgetting  the  connection  of  the  sentences, 
which  Letty  longed  to  be  near  enough  to  suggest  to  him.  But 
suddenly  there  came  a  change  in  Duke's  voice.  He  had  become 
aware  that  he  had  lost  the  thread,  and  that  as  he  stumbled  about 
among  the  half-forgotten  words  he  was  losing  the  attention  of 
his  auditors  also.  And  with  a  wisdom  worthy  of  a  more  experi- 
enced orator,  Duke  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  discourse  bravely  to 
the  success  of  the  rest.  There  was  something  that  must  be  said. 
With  a  thrill  of  alarm  lest  he  should  not  recollect  exactly  how 
Letty  had  put  it,  yet  with  an  exhilarating  consciousness  that  he 
knew  at  heart  the  sense  of  what  he  had  to  say,  Duke  flung  back 
his  head  and  plunged  into  that  most  important  subject  of  all. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,  gentlemen,  that  I  must  say 
(**  before  I  conclude,"  murmured  Letty,  under  her  breath).  You 
have  all  given  me  the  most  glorious  reception — received  me  with 
an  enthusiasm  I  can  never  forget — and  I  must  thank  you  for  it 
with  all  my  heart.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  remind  all  my 
friends  that  after  all  I  am  not  the  true  Simon  Pure.  ("  Hear, 
hear,"  said  Letty ;  he  had  remembered  the  words.)  You  con- 
gratulate me,  and  you  cheer  what  I  say  to  you,  and  you  look  all 
so  friendly  and  so  kind  that  I — I  could  almost  cry  if  I  were  not 
ashamed,"  said  Duke,  with  an  outburst  which  was  certainly  his 
own,  and  which  brought  a  storm  of  applause ;  "  but  at  the  same 
time,  gentlemen,  I  must  remind  you,"  he  resumed,  "  that  all  the 
honour  you  do  me  is  mine  at  secondhand  (Letty  clapped  her 
hands  noiselessly  to  encourage  and  reward  her  brother),  and 
that  the  real  person  who  is  the  principal  among  us  is  my  cousin 
Marmaduke,  Lord  Frogmore.  He  mustn't  think,  and  nobody 
must  think,  that  I  am  thrusting  myself  into  his  place.  He  is  a 
great  deal  younger  than  I  am,  and  he  doesn't  show  so  much  as 
he  ought.  But  I  can  tell  you,"  cried  Duke,  once  more  abandon- 
ing Letty,  and  bursting  into  original  composition,  "  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  little  brick  in  the  world,  it's  Mar — I  mean  Frogmore. 
And,  gentlemen,  now  you've  done  me  all  the  honours,  I  want 
you  to  drink  his  health  and  a  happy  coming  of  age  to  him.  I 
give  you  Lord  Frogmore." 

The  rest  of  his  speech  was  almost  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  cheers, 
which  so  many  robust  pairs  of  lungs  sent  forth  that  the  marquee 
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trembled  as  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  farmers  got  up  on  their  feet ; 
they  held  up  their  glasses.  They  shouted,  "  Bravo,  Mr.  Duke," 
along  with  the  unaccustomed  name  that  he  had  put  into  their  lips. 
Some  one  burst  out  into  "  For  he*s  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  which 
rang  out  like  a  storm,  with  renewed  cries  of  "  Master  Duke." 
Duke  himself  was  still  more  near  crying  than  he  had  represented 
himself  as  being — far  more  near  crying  than  was  at  all  becoming 
to  a  man  of  one  and  twenty.  He  laughed  instead  to  save  himself, 
and,  almost  roughly  turning  to  his  cousin,  forced  Mar  upon  his 
feet  to  reply.  The  faces  of  the  three  ladies  at  the  head  of  the 
table  were  at  this  moment  the  strangest  study.  Letitia  was 
almost  green  with  passion  and  vexation,  affecting  to  smile,  but 
producing  only  the  most  galvanized  and  affected  contortion 
which  ever  moved  human  lips.  Mary  leant  back  in  her  chair, 
white  as  alabaster,  her  breath  coming  with  difficulty.  Agnes 
was  crimson  with  excitement,  happiness  and  unexpected  pride, 
mingled  with  shame.  She  had  grudged  that  boy  his  coming  of 
age — that  boy,  God  bless  him  !  So  generous,  so  genuine,  so  true 
in  his  impulse  of  justice  and  right-dealing.  It  has  been  whispered 
that  she  took  up  that  foolish  chorus,  and  sang  with  the  men, "  He's 
a  jolly  good  fellow,"  she,  the  primmest  and  gravest  of  old  maids. 
She  forgot  even  Mar,*  and  the  position  into  which  the  boy  was 
thus  placed,  in  her  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  for  Duke.  Duke,  to 
whom  she,  for  her  part,  had  not  done  justice,  whom  she  had  not 
esteemed  as  she  ought. 

Mar,  however,  was  forced  on  his  feet,  and  stood  up,  supporting 
himself  on  the  table,  his  weakly  length,  notwithstanding  the  stoop 
in  his  shoulders,  giving  him  a  sort  of  ascendancy  over  all  around 
him.  Mar*s  pale  countenance  was  flushed  ;  he  was  so  moved  by 
the  strange  commotion  in  his  veins  and  the  unlooked-for  position 
into  which  he  was  thrust,  and  this  first  demand  ever  made  on  his 
boyish  courage  and  powers,  that  for  a  moment  he  could  not  open 
his  mouth,  but  looked  dumbly  round  upon  the  great  circle  of 
encouraging  faces  like  an  affrighted  animal,  a  large-eyed  deer  or 
dog,  not  knowing  what  was  going  to  be  done  to  him.  His  large 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  through  which  he  saw  the  people  round 
him  as  through  a  mist,  yet  took  in  everything,  his  uncle's  look  of 
sympathy,  Letty*s  anxious  face,  who  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
together  and  her  lips  moving,  as  if  she  would  breathe  into  him 
what  to  say.     It  passed  through  his  mind  that  this  was  so  like 
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Letty,  always  wanting  to  tell  you  what  to  say:  and  in  the  dizzy 
height  of  his  excitement  he  half  laughed  at  this  within  himself. 
And  then  he  felt  Duke  hurting  his  hand,  crushing  it  as  he  leant 
upon  the  table.  The  boy  woke  up  and  began,  with  a  voice  so 
seldom  accustomed  to  hear  itself  speak : 

•*  You  are  very,  very  good  to  drink  my  health.  I  haven't  very 
much  health  of  my  own ;  perhaps  wishing  for  it  will  make  it 
better.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that.  I  never  knew  that 
Duke  meant  to  mention  me.  I  am  nobody  beside  him.  He  is  a 
man,  and  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  can  do  anything.  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  I  was  only  his  little  brother,  and  that  he  was  Lord 
Frogmore.  You  may  laugh,"  cried  the  boy,  warming  at  the 
sound,  "  but  it  is  true.  I  have  often  thought,  when  they  said  I 
would  not  live,  that  I  wished  it,  for  then  Duke  would  have  all " 

"  One  moment,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  listeners,  "  if  some  one 
laughed  it  was  to  hear  you  call  yourself  his  little  brother — and 
you  so  tall ;  but  there's  nobody  here  but  hopes  you  will  live  and 
be  like  your  father  before  you :  the  best  landlord  that  ever  was." 

"  I  will,  if  I  live,"  cried  Mar,  swinging  out  his  long  thin  arm 
with  the  eloquence  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  the  quick  loud 
chorus  of  assent  that  burst  from  everybody  near.  "  I  will  1  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  oare  for  in  the  world  it's  that.  If  I  live  I 
will ;  and  if  I  don't  live  Duke  will,  so  that,  anyhow,  this  family 

will  do  its  best,  and  God  will  help  us I  thank  you  all  very 

much,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.     "  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.     I 

thank  you  for  being  kind  to  me  for  my  father's  sake "     He 

made  another  pause.  "  And  for  Duke's  sake,  who  has  spoken  up 
for  me  more  than  himself.     And  if  he  turns  out  your  landlord  after 

all,  I  shan't  grudge  it  him  for  one "     Mar  stood  still  a  moment, 

wavering  upon  his  long  feeble  limbs — and  then,  with  a  smile, 
burst  out  into  the  foolish  chorus,  that  imbecility  of  shy  enthusiasm 
which  is  all  that  an  English  crowd  can  find  to  say.  There  was 
an  effort  made  to  take  it  up,  hindered  by  something  in  the  throats 
of  the  performers  at  first,  then  bursting  out  in  a  hoarse  roar, 
mingled  with  broken  laughter  and  blowing  of  noses  and  some 
unconcealed  tears. 

When  in  the  general  excitement  it  was  possible  to  think  of 
anything  else  than  the  speeches  and  the  very  unusual  entertain- 
ment provided  for  the  Frogmore  tenantry  by  the  Frogmore  boys, 
there  was  a  little  stir  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  it  became 
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apparent  that  Lady  Frogmore  had  fainted.  She  was  scarcely 
paler  than  she  had  been  before,  scarcely  more  motionless,  but  her 
sister,  who  had  forgotten  Mary  for  the  moment,  when  she  turned 
to  her  had  found  her  unconscious.  Indeed,  for  the  first  moment, 
Agnes  had  believed  that  she  had  lain  back  and  died  in  the  ex- 
traordinary sensation  of  this  first  revelation  of  her  son.  But  this 
was  not  so. 

CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

Mary  was  carried  to  her  own  room,  where  she  came  to  herself 
without  agitation  or  apparent  disturbance,  asking  only,  "  Where 
am  I  ? "  when  she  recovered  her  consciousness,  as  she  looked 
vaguely  round,  and  requiring  to  have  it  explained  to  her  that  she 
was  at  the  Park  and  not  at  her  own  house,  which  for  the  moment 
seemed  the  only  thing  that  perplexed  her.  Agnes,  in  high  ex- 
citement, hoping  and  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  but  something 
at  least  which  should  change  and  reconstitute  life,  watched  her 
with  an  anxiety  scarcely  more  strong  than  the  disappointment 
with  which  she  became  aware  that  nothing  was  going  to  happen. 
Towards  night  Mary  informed  her  sister  that  she  had  been 
dreaming  a  very  strange  dream,  something  about  drinking  toasts, 
"  and  there  was  one  to  my  dear  old  lord.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  Duke's  birthday  party  that  was  in  my  head,"  she  said. 
Agnes  did  not  venture  to  inquire  further  or  to  suggest  that 
Duke's  party  was  a  reality  and  not  a  dream ;  but,  trembling 
with  anxiety,  with  eagerness,  with  deep  disappointment,  had  to 
compel  herself  to  silence  and  allow  her  sister  to  rest.  There  is  a 
period  at  which  we  all  arrive  in  our  deepest  troubles,  when  we 
shrink  from  effort,  when  even  to  try  to  set  matters  right  becomes 
too  much,  and  to  remain  quiet  always,  to  ignore  one's  misery, 
seems  the  best.  Agnes  had  come  to  this  point.  Even  her 
prayers  made  her  heart  sick.  She  had  waited  so  long  and 
nothing  had  come — perhaps  to  leave  off,  to  try  no  more,  to  be 
still,  was  after  all  the  best. 

This  explains  how  it  was  that  she  said  nothing  to  Lady  Frog- 
more — ^not  a  word  concerning  the  scene  at  the  dinner,  or  the 
generous  speech  of  Duke,  or  that  improvised  address  of  Mar. 
Some  emotion  must  have  come  into  Mary's  mind,  or  she  would 
not  have  fainted.     But  what  was  it  ?     And  how  had  the  sight  of 
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her  boy,  and  the  hearing  of  him,  and  all  that  had  been  said  about 
his  father,  affected  her  spirit  ?  She  gave  no  clue  to  this  mystery. 
She  was  very  quiet  and  feeble  all  the  evening ;  would  not  go 
down  again,  and  sent  a  message  that  she  would  see  no  one  that 
night,  but  hoped  to  be  quite  well  and  strong  for  to-morrow.  She 
sent  her  love  to  Duke,  but  mentioned  no  other  name.  Why  her 
love  to  Duke  ?  Was  it  because  of  what  he  had  said  ?  Was  it 
for  that  generous  setting  forth  of  the  other  claims?  Agnes 
shook  her  head  sadly  as  she  pondered  in  herself  this  mysterious 
question.  But  Mary  threw  no  light  upon  it.  She  was  more 
quiet  even  than  usual,  making  little  remark  after  that  strange 
speech  about  her  dream  ;  and  she  said  not  a  word  of  the  incident 
of  the  day — the  one  point  which  everybody  was  discussing. 
Was  she  pondering  it  silently,  feeling  more  than  she  said  ?  Was 
her  mind  blank  altogether  to  any  light  on  that  question  ?  or  was 
the  light  beginning  to  force  itself  upon  her,  to  be  painful  and 
importunate?  These  mysteries  perplexed  and  troubled  Agnes 
beyond  measure;  but  she  could  not  answer  them.  When  she 
went  downstairs  into  the  house,  all  full  and  overflowing  with 
youthful  life,  the  contrast  with  the  calm  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  the  extreme  quiet — like  a  cloister — of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounded  Mary,  was  wonderful.  They  were  all 
discussing  what  had  happened,  in  every  way,  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  dinner  was  over,  the  farmers  driving  away  in 
their  dog- carts  and  shandfy-dans — a  few  gentlemen,  neighbours, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Blotting,  the  man  of  business,  and 
one  or  two  others,  were  waiting  for  the  late  and  informal  meal 
which  was  the  end  of  the  day.  John  Parke  stood  between  his 
son  and  his  nephew  in  the  great  drawing-room  where  they  were 
all  assembled,  standing  against  the  window  and  the  clear  evening 
sky.  He  had  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  and  his  air  was 
that  of  a  man  satisfied  with  his  boys,  making  no  difference 
between  them,  as  if  both  were  his  own.  Mar,  the  long  boy, 
tallest  of  all  the  party,  looked  almost  grotesque  in  his  thinness 
and  precocious  height  against  the  light.  In  the  corner  of  the 
room,  where  her  face  was  half  visible  in  the  twilight,  not  lost  like 
the  others  against  the  background  of  light,  Letitia  was  talking  to 
the  lawyer.  She  was  talking  quickly,  her  countenance  agitated 
with  feelings  very  unlike  those  which  united  her  husband  and 
the  boys. 
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"  I  disapprove  of  it  altogether/'  she  said ;  "  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take. Mar  never  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  at  his  age, 
and  in  his  state  of  health.  I  am  very  angry  with  Duke.  He 
knows  how  particular  I  have  been  to  keep  the  boy  out  of  every- 
thing that  is  agitating  and  exciting,  and  now  to  spring  this  upon 
us  in.  a  moment,  upsetting  everybody.  Letty,  you  are  always  in 
the  plot  with  those  boys.     I  am  sure  you  knew." 

"  I  knew  that  Duke  meant  to  say  something  about  Mar,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  mamma." 

"  And  you  took  good  care  not  to  tell  me,"  said  her  mother. 
Letitia's  eyes,  though  they  were  dull  by  nature,  gave  forth  a  sort  of 
green  light.  "  A  boy  of  his  age,"  she  said,  "  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  this  way,  and  got  up  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  speech 
and  talk  such  childish  nonsense.  At  all  events  Duke  should 
have  had  more  sense.  Everybody  knows  how  careful  I  have 
been  about  Mar,  to  keep  him  out  of  all  excitement.  He  is  not 
fit  for  it.  If  he  had  not  been  kept  in  cotton  wool  all  his  life  I 
don't  believe  he  would  have  been  alive  now." 

"  I  think  you  are  too  anxious,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mr.  Blotting  ; 
"  it  will  do  the  boy  no  harm.  He  is  not  a  child.  He'll  have  to 
take  his  part  in  life  sooner  or  later.  Perhaps  you  would  find 
it  wiser  to  let  him  accustom  himself  a  little " 

"  His  part  in  life  at  sixteen !  "  said  Letitia.  "  What  is  that  ? 
The  schoolroom  and  his  lessons " 

"  I  should  have  said  a  public  school,  if  you  and  John  had 
listened  to  me." 

"  He  is  not  fit  for  a  public  school  any  more  than  he  is  for  the 
affairs  of  life,"  cried  Letitia.  "  Look  at  him  !  He's  like  a  skeleton 
already.  That  boy  never  could  hold  his  own  at  school.  Oh, 
yes,  Duke  got  on  very  well,  and  so  did  Jack  and  Reggie.     They 

are  not  at  all  delicate,  but  Mar !     So  long  as  I  have  charge 

of  him  he  shall  be  taken  every  care  of,"  Mrs.  Parke  said  with 
decision.  "  There  must  be  no  more  of  this.  I  shall  not  sleep  a 
wink  all  night  in  the  fear  that  something  may  happen  to  him : 
either  brain — and  that's  most  trying,  you  know,  on  one  side  of 
the  house,  Mr.  Blotting — or  heart." 

"  There's  nothing  wrong  with  Lady  Frogmore  now  ?  I  hear 
she  has  never  gone  back,  but  maintained  the  improvement.  I 
don't  think  it  is  like  a  family  tendency,  that  sort  of  thing.  Many 
ladies,  they  tell  me " 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Blotting,  they  tell  you  gentlemen  a  number  of  foolish 
things  where  women  are  concerned.  I  have  had  six  children,  and 
did  I  ever  go  off  my  head  on  any  occasion  ?  No.  Poor  Mary 
must  have  had  a  tendency — and  when  I  think  of  that,  and  what 
a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
boy  under  my  roof " 

"You  are  very  much  afraid  of  anything  happening  to  my 
nephew  Frogmore,  Letitia." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Letitia.  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be — Frog- 
more  !  To  give  him  a  false  idea  of  his  position  when  he  is  not 
old  enough  to  understand.  Yes,  Agnes  Hill ;  I  am  very  much 
afraid.  I  know  what  all  of  you  would  say  if  anything  happened 
to  the  boy  while  he  was  with  me.  You  would  put  your  heads 
together,  and  you  would  whisper  how  much  it  was  to  my  interest. 
Oh,  I  know  very  well  all  the  attacks  that  would  be  made  upon 
us.  You  would  not  say  anything  clear  out,  but  you  would  in- 
sinuate the  most  horrible  things.  You  know  very  well  yourself 
that  that  is  what  you  would  do." 

Miss  Hill  was  not  insensible  to  her  own  imperfections.  She 
did  not  contradict  Letitia.  She  even  understood  the  anxiety 
which  was  not  dictated  by  love  or  any  concern  for  Mar,  which 
was  simply  self-regard — a  terror  for  blame.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
and  she  did  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Parke  would  do  anything  to 
harm  the  boy.  She  said  no  more.  She  did  not  offer  to  take 
the  responsibility  upon  herself,  and  how  could  she  criticize  the 
woman  who  had  it  laid  upon  her,  whether  she  would  or  no  ? 

"  The  boy  has  clearly  something  in  him,"  said  Mr.  Blotting ; 
"he's  not  stupid.  What  he  said  was  very  well  said,  and  so 
evidently  genuine  and  unprepared.  It's  a  pity  he  is  not  more 
forward  in  his  education.  I  don't  blame  you,  Mrs.  Parke,  nor 
your  husband.  I  understand  your  feeling.  Still,  if  you  could 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  the  risk The  last  man.  Brown- 
low,  don't  you  know,  the  tutor,  thought " 

"  The  last  man  was  an  impertinent  cad,"  said  Letitia.  "  Oh, 
yes,  I  pick  up  the  boys*  words  as  everybody  does.  He  was 
always  unpleasant.  His  principle  was  to  contradict  me  what- 
ever was  settled  on.  I  wish  you  would  not  quote  a  man  like 
that  to  me.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  for  the  boy,  John 
and  I I  wish  his  mother  would  take  him  ;  that  would  be 

the  natural  arrangement.     I  assure  you  we  would  jump  at  any- 

16 
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thing  that  would  free  us  from  the  responsibility.     Well,  what  is 
it  now  ?  " 

"  Mother,  Mar  is  to  sit  up  for  supper.  He  couldn't  be  sent 
upstairs  at  this  hour,  a  day  like  this." 

"Papa  says  he  may,"  said  Letty  coming  forward  a  step, 
dragging,  her  father  to  the  front  with  her  arm  through  his  arnL 

"  I  don't  say  anything,  Letitia,"  said  John  alarmed,  "  except 
with  your  approval.  But  I  think  you  may  relax  your  care  a 
little  for  once,  for  Duke's  sake.  I  don't  think  it  will  do  the  boy 
any  harm."  "^ 

Letitia  threw  up  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  You  must 
have  it  your  own  way,  of  course,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  oppose  you  : 
and  if  Mar  is  laid  up  to-morrow  it  will  be  his  own  fault,  or  it  will 
be  your  fault,  and  much  good  that  will  do  him.  You  can  put 
him  in  the  way  of  having  a  headache,  but  you  can't  bear  it  for 
him.     But  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,"  Mrs.  Parke  said. 

The  supper  was  very  gay.  The  few  guests  were  all  old  friends. 
The  youngest  members  of  the  family  were  all  there,  and  the 
licence  of  a  family  domestic  festival  prevailed.  The  one  specta- 
tor who  did  not  unbend  was  Agnes,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of 
anxieties  that  her  countenance  could  not  lose  their  trace.  She 
sat  by  John's  side,  however,  which  was  the  most  favourable  place, 
and  listened  to  all  the  chatter  of  the  children,  who  had  perfect 
confidence  in  their  father,  and  felt  in  spite  of  herself  a  confidence 
in  the  eventual  fate  of  Mar  which  she  had  never  felt  before. 
John  Parke  was  but  a  stupid  man,  and  he  had  not  been  without 
a  feeling  that  to  sweep  the  little  interloper  out  of  his  way,  if  it 
could  be  done,  was  desirable ;  but  that  had  long  died  away,  and 
John  had  come  to  regard  Mar  as  one  of  his  family,  with  a  little 
special  pity  for  the  delicacy  upon  which  his  wife  dwelt  so  much, 
acquiescing  in  all  her  measures  of  special  care  for  the  weakly 
boy,  with  a  more  generous  and  kind  motive  than  hers.  John 
was  heartily  pleased  that  Mar  had  distinguished  himself,  that  it 
was  he  almost  more  than  Duke  who  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 
He  was  pleased  with  his  son's  generosity,  and  with  his  nephew's 
affection,  and  with  the  clamour  and  pleasure  of  all  the  young 
ones  ranged  near  him,  leaving  the  strangers  to  be  entertained  by 
the  mother.  Tiny  was  at  her  father's  elbow,  the  youngest  of  all, 
the  privileged  member  of  the  party,  at  whose  sallies  everybody 
-  laughed,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  very  witty.     By  one  of 
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those  curious  confusions  of  nature  which  occur  in  families,  Tiny, 
who  was  like  her  mother — not  a  Parke  at  all,  as  good-natured 
friends  said — had  also,  in  certain  aspects  of  her  lively  little 
countenance,  a  resemblance  to  Mar,  who  was  a  Parke  all  over 
except  in  the  point  of  height  And  it  had  been  very  agreeable 
to  Mar  to  find  in  the  baby  of  his  aunt's  nursery  a  something  more 
feeble,  more  easily  tired,'less  capable  of  fatigue  than  even  he  him- 
self was  considered  to  be ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  little  one  had  become  the  playmate  of  the 
delicate  boy  when  all  the  other  boys  had  gone  to  school,  there 
was  a  special  tie  between  them.  Mar  himself  was  a  totally 
different  being  here  from  the  mild  and  sad  boy  whom  Agnes  had 
found  alone  in  the  schoolroom  accepting  his  solitary  fate  with 
precocious  philosophy.  Very  different  dreams  were  now  before 
his  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  how  likely  it  was  that  "  something 
should  happen."  The  gravest  impressions  disappear  like  a 
passing  breath  from  the  consciousness  of  sixteen.  Mar  had 
made  a  great  step  in  advance  by  his  first  appearance  in  public. 
He  felt  himself  almost  a  man,  with  fortune  before  him.  He  no 
longer  looked  on  Reggie  and  Jack  with  the  uneasy  sense  of 
superiority,  yet  inferiority,  which  is  so  bitter  at  all  ages.*  The 
sense  that  he  was  more  advanced  than  they,  of  a  different  kind 
of  being  in  his  boyish  premature  thoughtfulness,  but  oh  so  far 
behind  the  public  schoolboy  in  everything  that  is  most  prized  at 
that  age,  passed  from  his  mind  in  the  happier  consciousness  of 
personal  importance,  of  being  in  himself  something  that  Reggie 
and  Jack  could  never  be.  This  made  the  boy  happier  with  them 
all,  with  the  two  boys  who  were  least  his  friends  and  did  not 
conceal  their  contempt  of  him,  as  well  as  with  the  others  who 
patronized  and  pitied  Mar.  Neither  of  these  conditions,  which 
were  both  humiliating,  was  visible  this  evening.  Duke  did  not 
patronize  nor  Reggie  contradict.  They  were  all,  to  say  the  truth, 
a  good  deal  startled,  even  those  who  had  brought  that  happy 
accident  about,  by  the  unexpected  response  of  Mar  to  the  call  of 
circumstances.  There  is  no  English  boy  or  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a  speech.  And  though 
Mar  might  be  a  milksop,  unfit  for  football,  and  unable  to  be  out 
in  all  weathers,  yet  it  was  a  tremendous  revolution  to  find  that  he 
could  stand  up  before  a  crowd  and  not  be  afraid  to  speak.  Even 
Duke  had  learned  off*  by  heart  a  speech  which  had  been  prepared 
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for  him  beforehand,  the  boys  knew.     But  Mar  said  it  straight  off 
out  of  his  head. 

All  this  change  of  feeling  Agnes  perceived  with  an  absorbed 
attention  which  in  no  way  changed  the  grimness  of  her  aspect  as 
she  sat  at  table.  She  listened  to  all  the  young  clamour  about 
her  with  a  yielding  heart  but  an  unyielding  face.  "  You  are  not 
used  to  a  noisy  party,  and  I  am  afraid  they  worry  you,"  said 
John  Parke,  whose  attention  was  suddenly  called  from  his  own 
placid  enjoyment  of  his  children's  gaiety — which  he  pretended  to 
hush  by  times  with  a  raised  finger  and  a  "  Don't  let  your  mother 
hear  you  making  such  a  row" — to  the  aspect  of  the  "  old  lady,'* 
as  he  called  her,  though  Agnes  was  younger  than  himself,  by  his 
side.  "  You  see,"  he  added,  "  it  makes  a  difference,  I  suppose, 
when  they  are  one's  own — otherwise  I  object  as  much  as  you  to 
the  young  ones  taking  the  lead.  It's  one  of  those  American 
fashions  we  are  all  getting  infested  with." 

"  It  is  an  exceptional  day,"  said  Agnes  stiffly,  as  if  she  disap- 
proved. She  was  not  able  to  change  the  fashion  of  her  countenance, 
notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of  her  heart. 

"  That's  it,"  said  John.  "  Your  eldest  boy  can't  come  of  age 
but  once  in  your  life" — he  laughed  at  this  wise  speech  as  he 
made  it — "and  then,"  he  added,  caressing  his  big  moustache, 
"  the  boys  acquitted  themselves  so  well.  That's  what  I  look  at. 
A  boy  mayn't  be  strong,  but  as  long  as  he  knows  how  to  take  his 
part  in  life " 

"  Papa,"  said  Tiny,  "  do  you  call  a  tenants'  dinner  life  ?  " 

"  It's  life  in  a  kind  of  way,"  said  Duke,  whose  attention  had 
been  attracted  from  more  mirthful  matters  by  that  sound  which 
would  catch  the  ear  through  a  bombardment  or  a  cyclone,  the 
sound  of  praise. 

"  They  have  all  votes  for  the  county,"  said  Mar,  whose  ear  had 
been  drawn  in  the  same  magical  way. 

"  That's  a  very  good  answer.  Mar,"  said  John.  "  Life's  what- 
ever you  have  to  do  with  in  the  condition  you  are  in.  And  I  can 
tell  you  that  to  make  such  a  speech  when  you  are  suddenly  called 

upon  is  one  of  the  things I  can  tell  you  this.     It  makes  my 

heart  sink  down  into  my  boots.     I'd  rather  meet  a  mad  dog  any 
day ^" 

"  It's  not  so  hard,  Uncle  John,"  said  Mar,  unable  altogether  to 
suppress  the  instinctive  desire  of  youth  to  instruct  its  elders. 
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**  when  you  have  no  time  to  think  at  all,  but  must  just  carry 
on. 

John  shook  his  head.  "  When  you  have  to  tell  them  you  can't 
take  ten  per  cent,  off  their  rent — it*s  not  so  easy,"  he  said. 
"  They  don't  sing  *  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow  *  then." 

"  It  wasn't  Mar  that  was  the  jolly  good  fellow ;  it  was  Duke," 
said  Tiny. 

"  It  was  both  of  them,"  cried  Jack  from  across  the  table. 

"  I  started  it  myself,"  cried  Reggie  ;  "  I  know  who  I  meant." 

"  It  was  Duke,"  said  Miss  Hill,  to  the  great  astoni.shment  of 
the  young  ones.  "  It  is  not  a  thing  I  would  ever  sing— but  I 
started  it  too.     And,  Duke,  if  I  ever  was  unkind  to  you " 

"  You — unkind  !  "  cried  the  young  man  with  his  laughing  voice, 
in  which  the  tears  he  was  ashamed  of  were  half  audible. 
"  But,  look  here.  I  thought  of  what  you  said.  Aunt  Agnes.  Now, 
father,  listen  ;  that  boy's  not  to  be  Mar  any  longer.  He's  to  be 
Frogmore." 

"  Oh.  Froggy — that  is  what  I  shall  call  him,"  said  the  little 
girl. 

"What  are  you  all  saying?"  cried  Letty,  who  was  making 
conversation  for  the  vicar  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but  who 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Oh,  what  are  you  saying  ?  You  are 
keeping  all  the  fun  to  yourselves,  and  I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say." 

The  boys  began  to  sing,  drowning  her  voice — the  two  school- 
boys who  had  lost  their  heads  altogether.  Reggie  "started" 
again,  as  he  said,  the  chorus  of  the  rest ;  but  as  Jack  began  a 
different  performance  altogether  to  the  strain  of  "Froggy  he 
would  a-wooing  go,"  the  two  tunes  clashed  for  a  moment,  until, 
attracted  by  the  superior  appropriateness  of  the  new  ditty,  Reggie 
abandoned  his  first  inspiration  and  chimed  in,  while  Duke  rising 
up  cried,  "  We'll  drink  his  health  again,  and  christen  him  for  the 
family,  Frogmore  I  " 

That  moment,  however,  an  electric  shock  ran  down  the  table  ; 
the  song  died  off  into  silence ;  Letitia  rose  from  her  place  pale 
with  wrath.  "  How  can  you  permit  such  a  Babel  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I 
am  ashamed  of  you,  John.  If  it  goes  on  another  moment  I  shall 
have  to  leave  the  room :  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense  and 
childish  folly  here." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

When  Agones  went  upstairs  after  this  genial  but  interrupted 
meal  she  was  met  by  her  sister's  maid,  who  begged  her  to  go  at 
once  to  Lady  Frogmore.  "My  lady's  very  restless,"  said  the 
attendant,  who  was  something  more  than  a  maid,  the  same  who 
had  brought  her  home  after  her  recovery.  "You  don't  think 
there's  anything  wrong?"  said  Agnes,  breathless,  for  notwith- 
standing the  tranquillity  of  so  many  years,  any  trifle  was  enough 
to  arouse  her  anxieties.  "  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  maid.  This 
was  enough,  it  need  not  be  said,  to  send  Miss  Hill  trembling  to 
her  sister's  side.  Mary  was  lying  very  quietly  in  bed,  with  some 
boxes  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  a  miniature  of  her  husband, 
which  she  always  carried  about  with  her,  in  her  hands.  "You 
wanted  me,  Mary  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Lady  Frogmore  gently ;  then, 
after  a  pause,  "  Yes :  I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed,  dear 
Agnes ;  I  think  I  must  go  home." 

"  Home !  but  we  came  for  Duke's  party." 

"I  know;  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  remain  any  longer. 
Perhaps  if  you  were  to  stay " 

"  I  will  not  stay  if  you  go,  Mary." 

"  I  thought  Letitia  would  not  mind  so  much  if  one  of  us  was 
here.  I  can't  stay,  I  can't,"  said  Mary,  with  a  little  sudden  burst 
of  tears.     "  Don't  ask  me.     My  head  goes  round  and  round " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  her  sister  ;  "  no  one  shall  ask  you.  I  feared 
it  might  be  too  much  ;  and  then  the  tent  was  so  hot  this  afternoon." 

"  The  tent  ? "  said  Lady  Frogmore,  with  a  bewildered  look. 
"  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  tent.  It  is  that  the  place  is  strange. 
I  can't  look  him  in  the  face,  Agnes.  Look !  don't  you  think  he 
is  changed  ?  He  seems  to  reproach  me."  She  held  the  miniature 
out  to  her  sister.  "  And  I  don't  know  what  for,"  she  cried,  weep- 
ing. "  If  I  knew  what  it  was  for  I  could  do  better.  But  I  can't 
tell,  i  can't  tell."  After  a  minute  she  dried  her  ^y^s  and  looked 
at  her  sister  again  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
Agnes,  as  if  you  thought  I  was — ^silly,  or  something.  No,  I  know 
it's  only  a  picture.  I  don't  mean  the  miniature  has  changed  ;  but 
when  I  see  his  face  in  my  heart  he  always  seems  to  reproach  me. 
What  have  I  done  ?    Oh,  if  I  only  knew  what  I  had  done ! " 

"Dear  Mary,"  said  Agnes,  "don't  trouble  your  mind  with 
imaginations.     It  is  all  fancy.     Do  you  think  Frogmore,  who  was 
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so  fond  of  you,  would  trouble  your  poor  innocent  soul  with  a 
reproach  ?    Oh  no,  oh  no." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  sometimes  there  comes  a 
terror  over  me,  as  if  I  have  neglected  something  or  forgotten 
something.  If  he  sees  us,  Agnes,  he  must  know  I  never  meant 
it.  He  must  know  I  never  meant  it !  People  can't  grow  less 
understanding  but  more  understanding  when  they  die." 

"Surely,"  said  Agnes;  "don't  you  remember,  dear,  in  *In 
Memoriam  ' — '  with  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours  ?  * " 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Mary,  holding  her  sister's  hand.  "  But  I 
have  such  a  dreadful  feeling  as  if  I  had  done  something  wrong." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  no,  my  poor  dear." 

"  If  I  have  it  has  been  in   ignorance,  Agnes.     I  have  never 

intended Look,"  she  said,  suddenly  turning  to  the  table  at 

the  bedside,  "  do  these  old  things  belong  to  me  ?  " 

Poor  Agnes  took  this  change  of  subject  for  a  sign  of  still 
further  derangement  of  her  sister's  troubled  thoughts.  She  gave 
a  slight  glance  at  the  little  commonplace  boxes.  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
don't  think  of  such  trifling  things,"  she  said. 

"  Agnes,  look.     Do  they  belong  to  me  ?  " 

"  These  boxes  ?  Yes,  I  think  so — they  used  to  hold  your  work. 
They  used  to "  Then  Agnes  paused,  for  she  suddenly  re- 
membered where  the  larger  of  the  two,  an  Indian  box  in  sandal- 
wood, inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver,  had  always  stood,  and  the  last 
qfe  that  had  been  made  of  it.  "  They  are  not  of  ainy  consequence. 
They  can't  have  anything  to  do  with  what  we  are  speaking  of," 
she  said. 

"  You  are  sure  they  are  mine  ?  "  said  Mary,  interrogating  her 
face  with  anxious  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mary,  dear!  yes,  I  am  sure  enough.  They  were  put 
into  a  cupboard,  I  remember.  There  is  a  train  about  eleven,  but 
perhaps  to-morrow  you  may  think  differently.  It  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  for  the  boys." 

Mary  looked  at  her  fixedly  as  if  trying  to  understand.  Then 
she  said,  "  Tell  Martin,  Agnes,  to  pack  them  up.  I  want  to  look 
into  them  ;  perhaps  there  is  something  in  them  that  will  show — 
But  not  here,  not  here  ! " 

"It  shall  be  just  as  you  please,"  said  Agnes,  kissing  Lady 
Frogmore's  pale  face.  Martin  whispered  that  she  would  not  go 
to  bed,  that  she  did  not  like  her  lady's  looks,  that  she  would  call 
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Agnes  at  once  in  case  of  any  need,  thus  securing  for  poor  Agnes 
a  wakeful  and  miserable  night,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  careful  attend- 
ants to  do.  But  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
this  zeal.  Mary  slept,  or  at  least  was  very  quiet  all  the  night. 
But  she  had  not  changed  her  mind  in  the  morning.  "  Don't  ask 
me  to  stay,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  can't,  I  can't  stay."  It  Wcis  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ball,  and  the  household  at  the  Park  was  so  much 
absorbed  by  that  great  ev6nt  that  so  small  a  matter  as  the  de- 
parture of  a  guest  did  not  tell  much.  Agnes  found  Duke  out  of 
doors,  closely  attended,  like  his  shadow,  by  Mar,  just  setting  out 
upon  some  long  expedition  to  cheat  the  hours  until  it  should  be 
time  for  lunch.  "  The  day  before  a  ball  is  always  such  a  long 
day,"  he  said  with  simplicity.  "  We  are  going  off  to  pass  the 
time."  "  And  I  am  going  off,"  said  Agnes,  *'  though  not  to  pass 
the  time.     I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  two  to  say  good-bye." 

"  You  are  going  away ! "  they  both  cried  in  consternation. 

"  I  knew,"  cried  Agnes,  with  a  certain  relief  in  expressing  her 
feeling,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  too  much  for  her  bringing  her  here. 
Oh  yes,  it's  true,  I  was  anxious  to  come.  I  wanted  her  to  come, 
but  I  always  felt  it  was  a  risk.  Dear  boys,  I'm  going  to  take  you 
into  my  confidence.  You're  such  friends !  Thank  God  you're 
such  friends !  Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you,  I  think  she  is  beginning 
to  awake." 

"  Aunt  Mary  ?  "  said  Duke,  with  a  tone  of  awe.  Mar  said 
nothing,  but  his  pale  face  crimsoned  over,  and  he  never  took  his 
eyes  from  his  aunt's  face. 

"  I  think  she's  been  in  a  kind  of  sleep  all  this  time.  Yesterday 
had  a  great  effect  upon  her.  She  told  me  after,  she  had  dreamed 
that  there  had  been  a  great  dinner  and  toasts,  jyid  one  was  to  her 
old  Frogmore.    It  has  disturbed  her  mind  and  she  is  going  away." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Duke,  "  that's  not  nice  of  Aunt  Mary.  My  ball ! 
I'll  go  and  beg  her  to  stay." 

Mar  said  nothing,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  Agnes's  face,  watching 
her  looks. 

"  You  may  go  and  say  good-bye  to  her ;  but  not  Mar.  And 
don't  say  anything  of  Mar,  especially  not  as  Frogmore.  And, 
Mar,  my  dear,  you  must  keep  away.  She  is  so  much  excited 
already.  You  must  not  show  yourself.  She  has  found  some  old 
things  she  had  before  you  were  born,  and  I  think  her  memory  is 
beginning  to  awake.     But,  my  dear,  you  must  keep  away." 
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"  She  does  not  seem  to  notice  whether  I  keep  away  or  whether 
I  show  myself,"  said  Mar.  "  Was  ever  such  a  thing  dreamed  of 
as  that  one's  mother — one's  mother!  should  cast  one  off?  In  all 
the  books  I  have  ever  read  there  has  never  been  anything  like 
this." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  her  fault  ?  "  said  Agnes,  with  sudden  anger. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  cried  the  boy.  "  It  is  no  one's  fault,  per- 
haps ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  easier  to  bear." 

"I  could  tell  you  whose  fault  it  was,"  cried  Agnes.  "Oh 
nothing  easier :  but  it  is  not  your  poor  mother,  the  unfortunate 
victim,  who  is  to  blame." 

Mar's  eyes  blazed  in  his  pale  face.  "  Who  is  it  ?  Who  is  it  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"Oh,  what  a  wicked  woman  I  am,"  cried  Agnes,  suddenly 
coming  to  herself,  "  that  I  should  try  to  make  you  hate  another 
person,  who,  perhaps,  had  not  as  bad  a  meaning  as  I  think.  Oh, 
Mar,  don't  let  us  ask  whose  fault  it  was.     Pray  God  only  that  it 

may  be  coming  right — that  my  poor  Mary You  don't  love 

your  mother,  Mar  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  at  her  intently,  keenly,  with  his  bright,  anxious 
eyes.  He  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then 
turned  hastily  away. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh,  "  perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  expect :  but  some  time  you  will  know  better.  She  says  that 
your  father  reproaches  her ;  that  his  face  in  his  picture  is  changed  ; 
that  she  has  done  something  wrong  and  displeased  him,  but  what 
it  is  she  does  not  know.  Oh,  my  poor  Mary,  my  poor  Mary ! 
And  there  is  only  me  to  stand  by  her  in  the  whole  world." 

Mar  turned  round  again  with  his  big  eyes  all  veiled  and  clouded 
with  tears.  He  tried  to  speak  and  could  not.  The  boy  was 
overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  were  too  strong  for  him,  which 
he  could  not  either  master  or  understand. 

"  There  is  the  carriage  going  to  fetch  her,"  said  Agnes,  "  and  I 
must  go  too.  Good-bye,  Mar.  Oh,  it's  a  dreadful  disappoint- 
ment to  me  to  go  so  soon,  not  to  have  any  more  of  you.  I  was 
your  mother  when  you  were  little,  Mar.  You  were  my  baby,  and 
(low  I  don't  see  you  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Nobody  thinks 
it  is  anything  to  me." 

"  Aunt  Agnes " 

"  Oh,  Mar,  my  dear,  never  mind  me,  but  think  sometimes  of 
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your  poor  mother  living  in  a  dream  and  not  knowing — ^and  pray 
that  she  may  wake  up  before  she  dies.  God  bless  you,  God  bless 
you,  my  little  Man" 

Mar  was  not  to  be  found  when  Duke  came  back  to  look  for 
him,  half  touched,  half  triumphant,  having  given  Lady  Frogmore, 
he  thought,  a  few  things  to  think  of,  though  he  had  not  mentioned 
her  son.  He  had  kept  his  consigne  according  to  the  letter  of 
Agnes's  instructions,  but  he  had  given  a  hint  or  two  of  some  one 
who  was  waiting  for  him,  and  people  whom  Aunt  Mary  would  not 
care  to  see.  "  I  know  how  particular  you  are,"  the  young  man 
had  said.  Lady  Frogmore  had  not  seemed  to  understand  him, 
but  no  doubt  she  understood  him,  and  he  hoped  would  feel  ashamed 
of  herself.  All  this  he  meant  to  pour  upon  Mar,  to  indemnify 
him,  by  the  fact  that  other  people  cared  for  him,  for  his  mother's 
neglect ;  but  Mar  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  did  not  appear 
at  all  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  came  in  very  tired  and 
pale,  stumbling  upstairs  to  the  schoolroom  so  fatigued  that  he 
could  scarcely  drag  one  foot  after  the  other.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  the  woods,  that  he  had  not  wanted  any  luncheon,  that  he 
wanted  nothing  now  except  to  lie  down  a  little  and  rest,  when  his 
cousins  and  the  servants  surrounded  him  open-mouthed.  "  Oh, 
Mar,  mamma  is  so  angry.  She  will  not  let  you  come  to  the  ball," 
cried  Tiny ;  and  Letty  gave  him  a  little  lecture  upon  making 
ever}'body  anxious.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  when  Letitia  herself 
appeared  with  a  basin  of  soup  in  her  hand  and  wrath  in  her 
countenance.  "  I  did  not  think  after  all  the  fuss  that  has  been 
made  about  you  that  you  would  choose  this  day  to  put  us  all 
out,"  she  cried.  "  But  I  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  just  the 
fuss  and  nonsense  that  would  turn  your  silly  head.  Take  this 
at  once,  and  you  can  go  to  bed  ;  for  you  certainly  shan't  come 
down  again  to-night." 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Mar,  turning  his  head  from  the 
light 

"  Take  it  this  moment,"  cried  Letitia  ;  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
trifled  with.  Nourishment  you  must  have,  and  you  shall  have  it 
so  long  as  I  am  here  to  see  after  you.  I  have  got  a  hundred 
things  to  do,  but  I  shan't  leave  this  room  till  you  have  taken  it. 
You  can  do  what  you  will  with  the  others,  but  you  shall  not 
overcome  me." 

"  Oh,  take  it.  Mar  ;  take  it ;  and  then  we  shall  be  by  ourselves, 
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and  I  wilf  sit  with  you,"  said  Tiny.  Mar  was  too  tired  almost 
to  lift  his  head,  but  he  had  a  forlorn  sense  of  youthful  dignity, 
and  would  not  give  battle  over  the  soup.  And  after  he  had 
swallowed  it  he  dozed  a  little,  and  was  conscious  for  a  time  of  the 
comforting  presence  of  Tiny,  who,  indeed,  did  a  great  deal  for 
him  in  laying  half-an-hour  with  him  when  there  were  so  many 
conflicting  occurrences  going  on  downstairs — the  decorations  of 
the  ball-room  and  the  laying  of  the  long  tables,  and  the  flowers 
and  all  the  preparations  for  the  evening,  which  were  fast  turning 
the  sober  everyday  house  into  a  fairy  palace.  She  stole  away  as 
soon  as  she  thought  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  not  without  a  struggle 
with  her  conscience,  which  she  put  to  silence  by  asking  it  indig- 
nantly what  good  she  could  do  to  Mar  when  he  was  asleep? 
The  boy  dozed  most  of  the  evening,  and  when  Duke  and  Letty 
rushed  into  the  room  to  announce  a  second  victory  over  their 
mother,  and  that  he  must  get  up  directly  for  the  ball.  Mar  only 
shook  his  head.  He  said  they  were  to  put  his  windows  open  so 
that  he  might  hear  the  music  and  that  he  would  go  to  bed.  And 
it  was  thus  that  Mar  spent  the  evening  of  the  ball.  He  lay 
awake  and  heard  the  music  and  wondered  to  himself  how  they 
were  enjoying  it,  and  if  it  was  as  beautiful  as  he  had  fancied  it 
would  be,  and  whether  Letty  was  dancing  all  the  time,  and  if  they 
ever  thought  of  him  lying  upstairs  listening.  They  had  all  promised 
to  come  and  see  him  from  time  to  time,  but  nobody  came  except 
Tiny  on  her  way  to  bed,  very  angry  to  be  sent  upstairs  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  spoiling  the  effect  of  her  toilette  by  her  rage  and  her 
tears.  "  They  are  going  to  keep  it  up  for  hours,"  cried  Tiny ; 
"  and  how  is  a  person  to  sleep  with  all  that  row  going  on  ?  "  It 
amused  him  faintly  to  see  how  angry  Tiny  Wcis,  and  that  she  had 
entirely  forgotten  that  he  had  already  lain  awake  listening  to  it 
for  hours  that  seemed  to  him  endless.  Then  when  fatigue  began 
to  conquer  his  wakefulness  and  he  was  nearly  asleep,  there 
flashed  in  a  brilliant  couple,  Letty  and  Duke  making  a  tour  de 
valse  in  Mar's  little  room,  and  bringing  him  sweetmeats  from 
the  supper  table.  They  did  not  come  at  the  promised  time,  but 
as  soon  as  they  remembered,  with  the  careless,  frank  affectionate- 
ness  of  brothers  and  sisters.  "  It  is  nearly  dawn,"  said  Mar, 
lifting  his  dazzled  eyes.  "  Oh,  not  for  hours  yet,"  they  cried, 
valsing  off"  again,  almost  before  he  could  say,  **  How  beautiful  you 
are,  Letty."     It  vexed  the  boy  that  she  did  not  hear  him  say  it. 
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and  the  sound  of  the  carriages  rattling  up  and  down  the  avenue 
kept  him  awake  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  But  it  was  no  longer 
night ;  it  was  bright  morning  when  the  visitors  went  away,  and 
the  house  fell  into  uneasy  silence  at  last — ^silence  that  did  not  last 
long ;  for  of  course  the  servants  had  to  be  up  again  to  put  every- 
thing straight  and  prepare  for  the  needs  of  the  new  day.  Poor 
Mar,  he  too  had  looked  forward  a  little  to  the  ball,  to  see  it,  and 
decide  whether  it  was  as  fine  in  reality  as  it  was  in  books,  and  to 
see  Letty  dancing,  and  to  hear  all  the  pleasant  things  that  would 
be  said  of  Duke.  It  was  not  so  bad  for  him  as  it  would  have 
been  for  a  girl,  who  would  have  wanted  to  dance  and  not  merely 
to  look  on  ;  but  still  it  was  a  forlorn  way  of  spending  the  first 
night  of  splendour  that  since  ever  he  was  born  had  taken  place 
in  his  own  house. 


{lo  be  continued,) 


flfnon  be  TJBncloe, 

THE  ASPASIA  OF  FRANCE. 

This  celebrated  French  woman  was  born  on  isth  of  May,  1615, 
in  Paris.  Monsieur  de  L'Enclos,  her  father,  was  a  native  of 
Touraine  and  a  man  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure ;  her  mother  was  descended  from  the  well-known 
Orleans  family  of  Raconis. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Ninon  early  disagreed  as  to  the  way 
in  which  she  should  be  brought  up.  Monsieur  de  L*Enclos,  a 
man  of  talents,  but  of  low  morality,  omitted  nothing  in  the 
education  of  his  daughter  that  might  tend  to  enhance  her  personal 
charms  and  the  cultivation  of  her  wit  and  mind.  By  his  desire 
she  perused  the  best  authors ;  he  taught  her  to  touch  the  lute 
with  exquisite  grace  and  skill,  while  she  undoubtedly  imbibed 
his  doubtful  principles  and  emulated  his  tastes.  Madame  de 
UEnclos,  a  pious  woman,  of  austere  morals  and  blameless  life, 
endeavoured  vainly  to  counteract  an  education  which  seemed  to 
her  no  less  dangerous  than  profane ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view, 
she  made  her  young  daughter  accompany  her  daily  to  vespers, 
or  to  hear  religious  discourses,  which  were  little  suited  to 
Ninon's  tastes,  and  during  which  she  used  clandestinely  to  amuse 
herself  with  books  of  a  light  description. 

She  lost  this  virtuous  and  model  mother  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  her  father  survived  his  wife  little  more  than  a  year.  On  his 
death-bed  he  addressed  his  child  in  curious  and  characteristic 
terms :  "  Draw  near,  Ninon,"  said  he.  "  You  see,  my  dear  child 
that  nothing  more  remains  for  me  than  the  sad  remembrance  of 
those  enjoyments  I  am  now  about  to  quit  for  ever.  That  their 
possession  has  been  of  no  longer  duration  is  the  only  charge 
which  I  bring  against  Nature.  But  alas  !  my  regrets  are  useless 
as  vain.  You,  who  will  survive  me,  must  make  the  best  of  your 
precious  time.  Be  never  scrupulous  respecting  the  number  of 
your  pleasures,  but  always  select  in  their  choice."  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Ninon  availed  herself  of  a  philosophy  so 
truly  epicurean,  or  thit,  with  the   lessons  and  example  of  her 
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father,  it  Wcis  soon  said  of  her  that  though  she  thought  like 
Epicurus  she  lived  like  Lais. 

Being  desirous  of  preserving  her  liberty,  and  remaining  un- 
married, she  arranged  her  small  patrimony  with  singular 
economy,  and  secured  for  herself  a  competency.  This  done,  she 
formed  her  conduct  and  general  behaviour  on  a  system  of  refined 
libertinism,  in  which  intellectual  pleasures  were  blended  with 
those  of  sense.  Her  great  personal  charms,  her  musical  talents, 
her  genius,  the  graces  of  her  manner  and  her  lively  wit  captivated 
all  hearts,  and  her  house  soon  became  the  rendezvous  for  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age  and  all  those  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  rank,  cleverness,  or  elegance.  She  was  quite  un- 
mercenary  and  disinterested  in  her  amours,  and  guided  solely 
by  her  taste  and  inclination  in  the  distribution  of  favours ;  no 
base  motives  were  allowed  a  share  in  the  choice  of  her  lovers. 
They  could  not  charge  her  with  perfidy,  even  if  they  had  cause 
to  complain  of  her  inconstancy. 

Though  corrupted  by  the  unfortunate  teaching  of  her  father, 
her  heart  was  still  sincere;  she  considered  love  in  its  most 
ignoble  and  low  form,  as  the  mere  caprice  of  the  senses,  a 
compact  of  animal  gratification,  or  of  mutual  pleasure,  free  from 
duty.  Friendship  she  worshipped  as  the  most  sacred  bond  of 
the  heart ;  but  of  that  union  of  sentiment  in  which  they  are  most 
exquisitely  blended — of  affection,  which  combines  with  the 
tenderness  of  love  the  stability  and  purity  of  friendship,  she  had, 
most  unfortunately  for  herself,  no  conception.  Ninon  gave 
suppers,  and  those  who  assembled  at  her  house,  knowing  their 
lovely  hostess  was  not  wealthy,  were  permitted  to  bring  each  his 
own  dish  of  delicacies,  a  then  no  uncommon  custom  in  France ; 
and  so  low  was  the  moral  tone  of  that  epoch  that  even  virtuous 
ladies,  and  the  g^randes  dames  of  Louis  XIII.'s  court  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  this  woman,  who  was  known  by  the  title  of  /a 
modeme  Leontium, 

When  about  twenty-two,  she  had  a  dangerous  illness  that 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Her  friends  and  admirers, 
who  surrounded  her  bed,  were  deploring  the  sad  fate  that 
snatched  her  from  their  midst  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  bloom 
of  her  beauty.  ''Ah!''  she  replied  to  them,  "/^  ne  laisse  au 
monde  que  des  vtourants!'  "It  seems  to  me,"  says  Voltaire, 
**  that  these  words  are  truly  philosophical,  and  that  Ninon  merits 
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the  four  lines  written  by  St  Evremond  at  the  bottom  of  her 
picture : 

"  L'indulgent  et  sage  Nature 
A  form^  le  cceur  de  Ninon 
De  la  volupt^  d'£picure 
Et  de  la  vertu  de  Caton." 

Ninon's  prayer  was :  "  Mon  DieUyfaites  de  moi  un  honnite  homme^ 
et  fCen  faites  jamais  une  homiite  femmer  The  spirit  of  this 
expression  in  English  virtually  is :  "  My  God,  make  me  an 
honest  man  (or  a  man  of  honour),  but  never  make  me  a  woman 
of  honour."  The  fame  of  her  wit,  beauty  and  talent,  procured 
her  a  visit  from  a  royal  lady  who  was  not  very  particular  in  her 
own  conduct  and  showed  just  as  much  aversion  to  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony  as  Ninon  herself  did,  and  this  was  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  came  to  France  in  1654. 

One  of  Mademoiselle  de  L'Enclos'  greatest  friends  was  Mademoi- 
selle d'Aubign^  afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  even  the 
marriage  of  the  latter  to  Scarron  did  not  interrupt  the  cordiality 
of  their  friendship.  Monsieur  de  Villarceaux,  an  admirer  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubignd,  was  seduced  by  the  more  radiant 
charms  of  the  lovely  Ninon,  and  two  children  were  the  result  of 
this  amour^  who  were  separated  soon  after  their  birth  from  their 
mother.  Singularly  melancholy  and  remarkable  was  the  fate 
which  befell  the  first-born  of  these  two  boys. 

Brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage,  and  carefully 
educated,  at  the  age  of.  nineteen  he  was  introduced  to  Ninon, 
that  he  might  receive  at  her  house  the  finishing  elegancies  and 
polishes  necessary  for  his  entry  into  society  as  a  man  of  fashion. 
Unaware  of  the  relationship  existing  between  him  and  his 
captivating  hostess,  he  soon  fell  under  the  spell  of  her  matchless 
charms  and  at  length  revealed  to  her  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
when  his  urgency  and  p^sionate  protestations  obliged  his  mother 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Overwhelmed  with  horror, 
shame  and  grief  at  this  revelation,  the  unh<ippy  youth  rushed 
from  her  presence  and,  obtaining  a  pistol,  in  the  frenzy  and 
madness  of  the  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  his  ill-starred 
love.  Ninon  was  naturally  very  much  affected  by  this  catas- 
trophe, which  for  a  time  clouded  and  overshadowed  all  her 
enjoyments. 
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According  to  Voltaire,  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  first  lover 
of  Mademoiselle  de  TEnclos,  and  the  sole  one  for  whom,  in 
granting  favours,  she  consulted  her  interest  rather  than  her 
inclination.  The  Cardinal  settled  on  her  a  pension  of  2,000 
livres.  The  Count  de  Coligny,  the  last  of  that  illustrious 
house,  enjoyed  her  amatory  friendship  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  she  who  induced  him  to  abjure  Protestantism,  which  was 
prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Their  mutual  tenderness  subsided  by  degrees  into  a 
tranquil  friendship.  St.  Evremond  was  another  of  her  lovers, 
and  held  an  exalted  place  in  her  estimation.  Huygens,  the  Dutch 
philosopher  (who  discovered,  while  he  was  in  France,  one  of 
Saturn's  seven  moons),  left  the  study  of  the  stars  to  read  in  the 
eyes  of  Ninon  more  tender  and  interesting  things.  To  convert 
into  a  lover  and  a  poet  (for  he  wrote  verses  upon  her)  a  great 
mathematician  was  one  of  the  miracles  reserved  for  her  charms. 

A  story  is  told  of  Bourdalon,  the  great  preacher,  and  Ninon, 
that,  though  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  latter,  is  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  the  former.  Ninon  piqued  herself  upon  having  in 
her  train  and  receiving  at  her  house  all  the  great  men  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  so  illustrious  and  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  talent  which  it  produced. 

Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Bourdalon,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  times,  she  feigned 
sickness  and  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  and  give  her  spiritual  con- 
solation. The  father,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  lady  reclining  on 
a  couch  in  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  attitude,  attired  in  a  flow- 
ing robe  the  colour  of  summer  skies,  clasped  at  the  waist  with  a 
silver  snake,  which  revealed  her  fine  bust  and  beautifully  modelled 
arms,  and  surrounded  by  every  allurement  that  would  be  likely 
to  seduce  the  imagination  or  captivate  the  senses. 

In  vain,  on  this  occasion — and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  all  her 
long  life — did  Ninon  practise  her  fascinations  and  display  all  her 
matchless  charms.  "  I  see  not,"  said  the  good  man  coldly,  "  that 
your  malady  is  either  of  the  mind  or  the  body.  You  appear  to 
me  to  be  in  perfect  health.  I  will  implore  the  grand  Physician 
of  Souls  that  he  will  heal  you."  Having  delivered  this  homily 
he  retired,  leaving  the  fair  Ninon  covered  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion, and  justly  so,  for  she  had  so  many  ardent  and  devoted 
admirers  amongst  the  men  of  gallantry  of  the  Grand  Monarque's 
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court  that  there  was  no  need  and  no  excuse  for  her  trying  to 
seduce  from  the  path  of  rectitude  the  good  pere  Bourdalon. 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  most  favoured  amongst  her  many 
admirers  was  Charles,  Marquis  de  Sdvign^,  whose  sister  Franf oise, 
Comtesse  de  Grignan,  received  from  their  mother,  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  those  charming  letters  that  won  for  her 
world-wide  fame. 

Amongst  other  captives  to  this  incomparable  Circe  were  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  Moliire,  Fontenelle, 
R^mond,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Another  fascinated  by  her  charms  was  the  Great  Prior  of 
Venddme,  and  he  importuned  her  ceaselessly  with  protestations 
of  his  devotion,  while  the  preference  she  displayed  for  his  rivals 
extorted  from  him  bitter  reproaches.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  she  could  not  endure  this  man,  and  he,  one  day,  provoked 
at  the  coldness  with  which  she  listened  to  his  protestations  of 
love  and  his  angry  complaints,  quitted  her  apartment  in  a  tower- 
ing passion,  throwing  on  her  toilet  table  as  he  went  a  paper 
containing  the  following  lines : — 

*'  Indigne  de  mes  feux,  indigne  de  mes  larmes, 
Je  renonce  sans  peine  &  tes  foibles  appas : 
Mon  amour  te  pretoit  des  charmes, 
Ingrate,  tu  n'en  avois  pas." 

Ninon  wittily  parodied  his  verses,  and  replied  : 

*'  Insensible  &  tes  feux,  insensible  ^  tes  larmes, 
Je  te  vis  renoncer  &  mes  foibles  appas  : 
Mais  si  Tamour  prSte  des  charmes, 
Pourquoi  n'en  empruntois  tu  pas  ? " 

The  Mar^chal  de  Choiseul  was  equally  distasteful  to  her  and 
courted  her  favour  in  vain.  One  day,  when  he  was  enumerating 
all  his  good  qualities,  accomplishments  and  attractions,  she 
scornfully  turned  from  him,  quoting  from  Comeille,  "  O  Ciel !  que 
de  vertus  vous  mefaites  hatr^ 

Though  a  fetnme  galante^  she  was  not  without  good  qualities, 
and  she  won  the  name  of  "  La  belle  gardeuse  de  cassette^'  from  a 
circumstance  in  which  she  displayed  the  greatest  integrity. 

Monsieur  de  Gourville,  one  of  her  many  lovers,  killed  in  a  duel 
a  French  nobleman  of  some  consequence,  and  was  obliged  to  fly 
the  country.  His  money,  jewels  and  valuables  he  put  into  two 
caskets.      One  he  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Mademoiselle  de 
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UEnclos,  the  other  to  that  of  a  devotee.  On  his  return,  he  first 
applied  to  the  latter  for  his  treasure,  and  was  told  that,  preferring 
the  good  of  his  soul  to  that  which  would  have  damned  it,  he 
had  employed  the  contents  of  the  casket  in  works  of  charity. 
Though  much  chagrined  and  annoyed  at  his  loss,  Gourville  had 
to  submit  to  it  without  protest,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  appeal  to  his  mistress  for  the  casket  he  had  left  with  her, 
feeling  sure  that  a  woman  of  her  type  would  have  disposed  of 
the  contents.  What  was  his  surprise,  therefore,  on  receiving  a 
request  from  Ninon  to  come  to  her  house.  "  Oh,  Gourville,"  said 
she  to  him,  as  he  entered,  "a  great  misfortune  has  happened 
during  your  absence."  Gourville,  anticipating  the  loss  of  his 
treasures,  remained  silent,  while  Ninon  continued — "  If  you  still 
love  me,  the  misfortune  is  irreparable,  since  I  have  lost  my 
inclination  for  you ;  but  with  my  love  I  have  not  lost  my 
memory.  Behold  the  casket  which  you  intrusted  to  my  care, 
and  with  it  I  offer  you  my  friendship," 

On  examining  the  casket  Monsieur  de  Gourville  found  its 
contents  intact,  and,  delighted  with  her  integrity,  he  vowed  eternal 
friendship,  and  wished  to  reward  her  for  her  trouble  and  fidelity. 
But  this  Ninon  would  not  hear  of.  All  his  entreaties  were  fruit- 
less. She  said  she  had  simply  performed  a  duty  and  would 
accept  no  acknowledgment.  Thus  was  the  femme  galante 
proved  to  be  more  honourable  than  the  man  of  God.  Shortly 
after  this,  two  men  of  high  rank,  admirers  of  Ninon,  quarrelled 
about  her  most  violently  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  court. 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  Regent,  was 
so  much  annoyed  at  the  whole  affair  that  she  threatened  to  send 
the  fair  cause  of  the  contention  into  a  convent.  When  informed  of 
what  the  Queen  intended  to  do,  Mademoiselle  de  TEnclos  replied 
"  That  provided  her  Majesty  would  place  her  in  a  convent  of 
Cordeliers,  she  would  be  well  content."  The  Cordeliers  was  a 
monastery  for  men ! 

After  a  whilo^the  storm  blew  over,  and  the  Regent,  who  was  of 
a  kind  and  indulgent  disposition,  permitted  Ninon  to  remain  at 
liberty. 

She  had  a  great  aversion  to  inebriates,  and  forbid  Chapelle  to 
come  to  her  house  on  account  of  his  being  a  victim  to  this  vice. 
Enraged  at  her  severity,  his  love  changed  to  hatred.  He 
became  her  most  bitter  enemy,  and  took  a  vow  that  he  would 
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not  retire  to  rest  for  a  whole  month  without  first  getting  in- 
toxicated and  writing  satirical  songs  against  Ninon.  He  kept 
this  vow,  at  great  cost  to  himself,  for  his  excesses  at  this  period 
undoubtedly  shortened  his  life. 

In  the  latter  half  of  her  life  Mademoiselle  de  FEnclos  was  given 
the  title  of  Ninon  philosopher  and,  purchasing  a  house  near  the 
Place  Royale,  furnished  it  with  exquisite  taste  and  elegance,  and 
here  in  the  little  HStel  de  Rambouillet  she  entertained  at  her 
receptions  the  best  people  in  Paris.  People  of  high  rank  and 
ladies  of  character  and  position  eagerly  sought  the  entrie  to  her 
house,  for  her  assemblies  were  of  the  most  brilliant  description, 
and  a  perfect  galaxy  of  wit,  talent  and  genius  present. 

However,  the  levities  of  her  youth  were  not  forgotten  and 
occasionally  she  experienced  mortifications,  and  was  the  object  of 
ill-natured  sarcasms.  The  effect  of  these  unpleasant  little  episodes 
was  counteracted  by  innumerable  panegyrics  and  flattering  com- 
pliments. The  Platonist  R^mond  was  in  the  habit  of  declaim- 
ing that  he  owed  all  his  knowledge  to  Mademoiselle  de  TEnclos. 
Some  one  having  told  Ninon  that  R^mond  boasted  "  that  she 
had  formed  him,"  replied,  "  That  she  had  then  done  as  God  did, 
who  repented  himself  that  he  had  made  man." 

The  Abbd  T^tu,  who  had  in  his  youth  been  an  extremely  wild 
and  dissipated  man,  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  his  fasci- 
nating countrywoman. 

"  He  believed,"  smiled  Ninon,  "  that  my  conversion  would  do 
him  honour,  and  that  the  king  would  give  him  an  abbey ;  but  if 
he  does  not  make  his  fortune  but  through  my  soul,  he  will  run 
the  risk  of  dying  without  a  benefice." 

Ninon  preserved  her  wonderful  beauty  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
some  say  by  the  constant  use  of  rain-water ;  others  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  rising  with  the  dawn  and  washing  her  face  in  the 
dew  that  lay  thickly  on  the  g^ass  at  day-break.  But  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  her  fine  features  altered  little  with  advancing 
years,  and  that  she  skilfully  painted  her  face  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  perruquier  and  perfumer,  and  thus  appeared  lovely  long 
after  that  period  at  which  female  loveliness  usually  changes  and 
fades  away.  The  Abbd  de  ChAteauneuf,  who  admired  her  greatly, 
asked  her  why  she  treated  him  so  coldly  and  cruelly  ?  "I  wait," 
replied  she,  with  one  of  her  divine  smiles,  "  for  my  birthday, 
when  I  shall  have  completed  my  seventieth  year." 

17* 
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There  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  story  told  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman.  In  1696,  the  Abb^  Gedoyn,  an  extremely 
clever  young  man  of  nine-and-twenty,  was  presented  to  her,  and 
the  remains  of  her  beauty  or  the  charm  of  her  witty  conversation 
inspired  him  with  a  grande  passion.  He  implored  the  object  of 
his  passion  to  listen  to  his  suit,  to  once  more  become  Ninon 
galante  for  his  sake.  At  last  she  consented.  An  hour  was  fixed. 
The  young  abb^  Wcis  true  to  the  appointment,  and  delighted  with 
his  good  fortune  he  inquired  why  it  had  been  delayed  so  long. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  abb^,"  replied  the  lady, "  if  from  a  small 
share  of  vanity,  which  I  could  not  forbear  indulging,  I  was  willing, 
for  the  novelty  of  the  amour,  to  wait  till  I  had  attained  my 
eightieth  year,  which  I  did  last  night." 

The  connection  between  the  Abbd  Gedoyn  and  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Enclos  lasted  a  year,  and  then  the  lady  thought  fit  to  dissolve 
it  and  dismissed  her  last  lover. 

The  abb^,  though  denied  her  love,  remained  her  friend,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  visited  her  frequently,  always 
retaining  his  admiration  for  her.     After  this  gallant  affair  Ninon . 
became  religious,  attended  church  regularly,  confessed,  and  received 
the  viaticum  with  an  appearance  outwardly y  at  any  rate,  of  devotion. 

When  her  old  friend  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  counsellor  and  friend  of  Louis  XIV.  she  did  not  for- 
get Ninon,  to  whom  she  sent  a  message,  "That  on  condition  of 
her  becoming  devout  and  thinking  seriously  of  a  future  state,  she 
would  provide  her  an  apartment  at  court  and  increase  her  fortune." 

Mademoiselle  de  TEnclos  replied  "  that  she  neither  wanted  for- 
tune nor  a  mask,  that  she  was  satisfied  with  the  conversation  of  a 
few  friends  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  income  of  8,000  livres ;  nor 
would  she  change  conditions  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself, 
to  endure  the  same  constraint."  This  showed  Ninon's  sense,  for, 
while  she  enjoyed  herself  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  her  friend 
was  the  victim  of  a  frightful  ennuiy  and  the  slave  of  a  capricious 
and  unpleasable  king. 

When  Ninon  was  eighty-five,  Voltaire,  then  a  boy,  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  She  was  greatly  pleased  with  him  and  his  con- 
versation, which  seemed  to  presage  his  future  greatness,  and  by 
her  will  she  bequeathed  to  him  2,000  livres  to  purchase  books. 
He  was  not  very  grateful,  however,  to  his  patroness,  for  in  speak- 
ing of  her  afterwards  he  said, "  die  ^toit  siche  comme  une  momie .'" 
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She  died  at  Paris  on  17th  October,  1705,  in  her  ninety-first 
year,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her.  The  approach  of  death  in 
no  way  disturbed  her  equanimity.  She  preserved  to  the  last 
great  tranquillity  of  mind  and  her  captivating  manners,  and  that 
her  brilliant  wit  was  undimmed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
hours  before  her  death  she  composed  the  following  lines : 

"  Qu'un  vain  espoir  ne  vienne  point  s'offrir, 
Qui  puisse  ^branler  mon  courage  j 
Je  suis  en  age  de  mourir, 

Que  ferois-je  ici  davantage  ? " 

Some  one  very  justly  said  of  her,  "  that  she  carried  the  flowers 
of  spring  to  a  late  autumn." 

The  immortal  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  wrote  of  her,  "She 
united  to  the  virtues  of  our  sex  all  the  graces  of  her  own,  which 
rendered  her  superior  even  to  some  of  the  greatest  men." 

The  letters  she  wrote  to  the  Abb^  de  Ch^teauneuf  were  burnt 
by  his  orders  when  he  was  dying. 

A  few  of  her  letters  are  printed  in  St.  Evremond's  collection. 
These  are  undoubtedly  genuine.  Those  under  her  name,  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  addressed  to  Villarceaux,  De  S^vign^,  &c., 
are  spurious.  She  wrote  with  spirit,  ease,  elegance  and  wit,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not  more  of  them  preserved. 

One  of  her  sons,  Mamed  la  Boissiere,  died  in  1732,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  at  Toulon,  where  he  was  an  officer  of 
marines.  He  was  a  peculiar  man,  and  passionately  fond  of  music, 
of  which  he  did  not  know  a  note.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  sad  fate  of  Ninon's  elder  son.  Le  Sage  made  use  of  this  un- 
happy adventure  in  his  romance  of  Gil  Bias. 

The  Abbd  de  Chateauneuf  composed  the  following  epitaph  to 
her  memory : 

"  II  n'est  rien  que  la  mort  ne  dompte  : 

Ninon,  qui  pres  d'un  siecle  a  servi  les  amours, 

Vient  enfin  de  finir  ses  jours  ; 

£lle  fut  de  son  sexe,  et  Thonneur  et  la  honte. 

Inconstant  dans  ses  ddsirs, 

Delicate  dans  ses  plaisirs  ; 

Pour  ses  amis,  fidele  et  sage. 

Pour  ses  amans,  tendre  et  volage  ; 

Elle  fit  r^gner  dans  son  coeur, 

£t  la  gallanterie  et  I'austere  pudeur  ; 
Et  montra  ce  que  pcut  le  triomphant  melange, 
Des  charmes  de  Wnus  et  de  Tesprit  d'un  ange." 


tCbrec  picturca* 

PICTURE  I. 

It  is  the  spring  of  1876 — spring  in  the  south.  A  tall  hedge  of 
pink  roses,  whose  long  trails,  thickly  studded  with  fragrant 
blossoms,  hang  down  to  the  ground  or  clamber  in  luxurious 
profusion  round  the  rough  wooden  paling,  separates  the  garden 
of  the  Casa  Agnese  from  the  road. 

The  Casa  itself  is  a  long  low  one-storied  house,  painted  a 
brilliant  yellow  and  adorned  with  elaborate  brown  frescoes  ;  it  is 
nearly  hidden  by  clumps  of  magnolia  trees  with  their  shiny 
leaves  and  great  cup-like  flowers  of  purest  white.  The  house  is 
built  in  the  picturesque  Italian  style,  with  an  open  tower  at  one 
end  and  a  huge  loggia  at  the  other,  round  whose  pillars  clematis 
and  passion-flower  twine  thickly. 

On  the  loggia  stand  some  bamboo  lounging  chairs  adorned 
with  bright  tasselled  cushions,  and  in  the  centre  stands  a  straw 
table  on  which  lie  books  and  papers.  In  one  of  the  chairs  a 
young  girl  is  seated,  reclining  idly  back  in  the  cushions  ;  her  small 
neatly-shod  feet  are  crossed,  and  peep  from  under  the  hem  of  her 
pretty  pink  batiste  frock  ;  a  large  leghorn  hat  lies  on  her  lap,  and 
her  little  plump  fingers  are  toying  with  the  velvet  strings.  Her 
companion,  a  young  man,  sits  opposite  her,  and  seemingly  finds 
the  picture  before  his  eyes  a  pleasing  one  to  look  at,  and  one 
altogether  to  his  taste,  for  he  keeps  his  eyes  unceasingly  fixed 
on  the  pretty  face  with  its  laughing  dark  eyes  and  pink  dimpled 
cheeks.  The  waves  of  dark  hair  are  brushed  off  the  low  fore- 
head and  coiled  into  a  shining  mass  at  the  back  of  the  charming 
little  head  ;  the  small,  slightly  retroussi  nose  and  pouting  red  lips 
give  an  air  of  piquancy  to  the  little  face,  which  is  of  that  type  of 
beauty  which  most  captivates  a  man's  admiration. 

And  Luba  Timanoff  is  quite  conscious  of  her  charms,  and  an 
adept  in  all  the  coquettish  graces  and  wiles  which  bring  men  to 
her  feet.  Her  cousin  Demian  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever 
since  the  time  he  had  first  seen  her — he  an  awkward  schoolboy, 
and  she  a  graceful  little  maid  of  some  nine  summers.  Demian 
thought  then  he  had  never  seen  such  an  enchanting  apparition 
as  this  little  cousin  of  his,  with  her  lustrous  eyes  and  black 
curls.  He  likened  her  in  his  mind  to  those  little  pixies  or  elves, 
which  in  Russian  folk-lore  are  said  to  people  the  mossy  glades 
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of  the  great  green  forests.  And  Luba  accepted  her  cousin's 
devotion  as  her  due.  Together  they  would  wander  through  the 
woods  seeking  berries,  and  tiring  out  the  French  governess  who 
was  supposed  to  keep  ever  at  her  pupil's  side  during  these 
rambles,  but  who  instead  would  settle  down,  with  some  yellow- 
backed  novel,  under  a  spreading  tree  and  leave  the  children  to  do 
what  they  liked.  Demian  would  wind  a  wreath  out  of  the  scarlet 
berries  and  shiny  leaves  of  the  cranberry  plant,  and  place  it  on 
the  flowing  locks  of  his  divinity,  then  they  would  play  at  fanciful 
childish  games — Luba  be  an  enchanted  princess,  kept  by  some 
cruel  fairy  in  these  leafy  bowers,  and  Demian  the  knight  who 
was  to  rescue  her  and  carry  her  off  as  his  bride.  And  as  the 
years  passed  by,  what  had  been  once  child's  play  had  grown  to 
be  the  one  great  and  all-dominant  passion  of  Demian's  existence. 

Then  came  the  day  when  he  left  the  gymnasium  for  good  and 
all ;  a  stalwart  broad-shouldered  lad  of  twenty,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  energy  and  determination  on  his  good-looking  face,  far 
beyond  his  years. 

He  had  found  Luba  in  the  garden  amongst  her  flowers,  she 
the  fairest  flower  of  them  all  (so  he  thought),  and  he  had  gone 
straight  up  to  her  with  outstretched  hands,  had  taken  the  soft 
iingers  prisoners,  and  putting  all  the  eloquence  of  love  into  his 
dark  eyes  had  looked  long  at  the  blushing  face  with  its  shy 
wondering  expression,  and  then  kissed  the  sweet  red  lips. 

From  that  hour,  Luba  and  Demian  were  betrothed.  Luba's 
parents  made  no  objection  to  their  marriage,  when  Demian 
should  have  served  his  time  in  the  army,  and  then  settle  on  the 
estate  in  the  south  of  Russia  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  for  he  was  an  orphan  and  independent,  and  for  Russia  fairly 
•  well  off: 

Countess  Timanoff"  would  have  wished  for  a  more  brilliant 
match  for  her  daughter,  but  Luba  loved  her  cousin  and  that  was 
sufficient ;  if  she  were  happy  all  would  be  right  In  the  mean- 
time, till  Demian's  term  of  military  service  had  expired,  they 
would  go  abroad  ;  the  countess  fancied  Luba  was  delicate,  and  a 
year  in  Italy  would  be  the  thing  to  invigorate  this  hot-house  plant. 
Florence  was  settled  on,  that  beloved  resort  of  fashionable 
Russian  society ;  there  the  Timanoffs  found  many  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  were  soon  lands  in  the  Florentine  society, 
so  largely  composed  of  the  foreign  element    Luba's  beauty 
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gained  for  her  universal  admiration,  and  ere  long  she  had  several 
suitors  for  her  hand,  her  engagement  to  her  cousin  being  kept  a 
secret.  The  countess  regretted  now  more  than  ever  the  "childish 
folly,"  as  she  called  it,  while  Luba  only  laughed  at  her  admirers, 
and  averred  she  did  not  mean  to  marry  for  yet  a  while.  Life  as  it 
was,  was  too  nice  ;  she  had  no  wish  for  change — but  of  her  lover 
far  away  in  Russia  she  said  not  a  word. 

Now,  his  term  of  service  expired,  Demian  had  come  to  remind 
her  of  her  promise,  full  of  buoyant  hopes  for  the  future.  They 
would  be  married  when  the  autumn  tints  were  on  the  trees,  and 
then  go  and  live  on  Demian's  estate.  With  a  lover's  eloquence 
he  would  picture  their  life  there,  the  evening  drives  in  the  sleighs 
with  the  moon  shedding  her  bright  beams  on  the  snowy  land- 
scape, making  the  white  expanse  glisten  as  if  strewn  with 
countless  diamonds.  Then  again,  hand  in  hand,  they  would 
skate  over  the  polished  surface  of  the  lake,  swift  as  the  flight  of 
the  birds  overhead,  and  when  tired  out  with  the  delicious  lassitude 
of  supple-limbed  youth  they  would  rest  by  their  blazing  fireside, 
and  talk  of  their  love  and  happiness. 

This  same  day  Demian  was  to  leave  again  for  Russia  to  get 
all  things  ready  for  his  bride,  and  he  had  begged  Luba  to  sit 
with  him  once  more  on  the  flower-scented  loggia,  their  favourite 
spot.  The  young  man's  heart  was  heavy  at  the  thought  of 
parting  for  a  time  from  his  fiancee ;  to-day  a  vague  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension  had  taken  the  place  of  his  usual 
buoyant  happiness.  Was  it  that  he  found  Luba  too  indifferent 
at  this  separation  of  but  a  few  months  ?  He  thought  it  might  be, 
and  tried  to  shake  off"  the  weight  which  seemed  to  burden  his 
heart. 

"  Luba,  you  will  not  forget  me  when  I  am  gone — you  will  keep 
true  to  me,  dearest  ?  "  The  sound  of  her  lover's  voice  startled 
Luba  and  so  did  the  words;  she  looked  up  quickly,  while  a  bright 
blush  rose  to  her  face ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  Demian  had  read 
her  thoughts. 

"  Silly  boy,"  she  answered,  pouting ;  "  you  don't  deserve  that 
I  should  answer  such  a  question  as  that.  Why,  do  you  think 
I  am  a  hypocrite  ?     I  am  really  very  angry  with  you." 

She  turned  her  head  a  little  so  that  Demian  could  only  see  the 
delicate  profile.  Seized  with  passionate  remorse,  the  poor  boy 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  huge  wicker  chair  and  tried  to 
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capture  one  of  the  little  hands  which  were  now  twisting  with 
some  vehemence  the  unoffending  hat-strings. 

"  Forgive  me,  duschenka  moja,"*  he  whispered.  "  I  am  a 
brute  to  tease  you  with  my  stupid  jealousy.  Say  you  forgive 
me. 

Luba  turned  her  face,  now  all  wreathed  in  smiles,  towards  him. 

"  I  forgive  you,"  she  said,  "  for  this  once." 

And  Demian,  kissing  fervently  the  little  palm  extended  to  him, 
felt  again  raised  into  the  seventh  heaven. 

PICTURE    II. 

The  altar  is  one  blaze  of  lights — ^joyously  the  peals  of  the  organ 
resound  through  the  aisles  of  the  great  church,  crammed  with 
spectators.  The  altar  itself  stands  in  a  very  bower  of  roses  of 
every  hue,  and  the  steps,  covered  with  a  crimson  velvet  carpet, 
are  strewn  with  white  blossoms.  The  rays  of  sunlight,  falling 
through  the  stained  windows  and  piercing  the  gloom  beyond, 
seem  to  shower  gold  on  the  figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
kneeling  before  the  officiating  priest,  who,  with  uplifted  hands, 
is  pronouncing  the  nuptial  benediction.  The  minor  priests  and 
acolytes  stand  around,  brilliant-robed  figures. 

The  rich  folds  of  the  bride's  satin  dress  lie  pure  and  sheeny  on 
the  red-hued  steps,  and  the  long  tulle  veil  envelops  face  and 
figure  in  a  soft  cloud.  The  bridegroom  wears  a  uniform  rich  in 
gold  embroidery  and  his  breast  is  decorated  with  many  an  order 
which  sparkle  in  the  sunbeams  and  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  as  he  followed  his  bride  up  to  the  altar. 

"  Son'  ben  trovato,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  public.  What  matters 
it  that  the  bridegroom's  head  is  bald — that  tell-tale  wrinkles  show 
round  the  tired  eyes,  and  that  he  might  well  be  the  grandfather 
of  the  blooming  young  creature  kneeling  beside  him — for  is  he 
not  the  millionaire,  Prince  Taliani? — a  great  personage,  and 
therefore  of  other  stuff  than  ordinary  mortals  are  made  of,  nor 
to  be  measured  by  the  common  standard  ? 

And  now  the  ceremony  is  over ;  the  newly-made  husband  and 
wife  rise  from  their  knees  and,  followed  by  a  part  of  the  wedding 
guests  assembled,  proceed  to  the  vestry,  where  they  receive  the 
congratulations  of  their  more  intimate  friends.     With  a  smiling 

*  "  My  soul." — Russian  epithet  of  endearment. 
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face  and  sparkling  eyes  Princess  Luba  Taliani  returns  the  em- 
braces of  her  family  and  her  own  particular  friends ;  she  feels 
this  is  the  supreme  moment  of  triumph  in  her  young  life,  and 
the  whole  vista  of  the  brilliant  future  in  store  for  her  unrolls 
itself  before  her  dazzled  imagination.  And  now  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  she  and  her  husband  are  to  drive  off  from  the 
church.  By  the  old  prince's  special  desire  he  and  his  bride  are 
not  to  appear  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Timanoffs  after  the 
wedding,  but  are  to  proceed  straight  to  the  old  family  palazzo  of 
the  Talianis — a  twenty  miles*  drive  amongst  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  Appenines.  The  last  kisses  have  been  interchanged,  and 
Countess  Timanoff  has  shed  tears  over  her  daughter,  though  in 
her  heart  she  is  singing  an  anthem  of  praise  over  Luba's  good  , 
luck  ;  but  tears  look  well  on  such  solemn  occasions  coming  from 
a  mother — at  least,  so  Countess  Timanoff  and  her  friends  think. 

As  the  brougham  drives  off,  Luba's  lovely  smiling  face 
appears  at  tbe  window  and  elicits  an  enthusiastic  "Eviva  la 
principessa !  "  from  the  crowd  of  idlers  stationed  round  the  church. 
She  lets  her  eyes  wander  along  the  compact  line  of  people  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement  close  to  the  carriage,  which,  owing  to  the 
throng,  is  proceeding  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  the  next  moment  she 
has  turned  white  to  the  lips  and  instinctively  draws  back  into 
the  corner  of  the  carriage.  That  face  and  figure,  so  close  that 
had  she  stretched  out  her  arm  she  could  have  touched  it,  was  it 
not  the  one  which  had  persistently  haunted  her,  however  hard 
she  had  tried  to  banish  it  from  memory  and  heart.  Demian — 
but  how  came  he  there?  and  what  was  that  blood- red  scar, 
reaching  from  one  temple  to  the  other  and  making  the  pallor  of 
his  face  still  more  death-like  ?  A  sudden  chill  fear  seized  her ; 
sick  and  faint  at  heart  she  closed  her  eyes— afraid  to  meet  again 
those  which  had  looked  at  her  with  such  a  world  of  dumb 
anguish  and  reproach  in  them. 

She  started  violently  as  she  felt  her  hand  inclosed  by  chill 
fingers  and  a  cracked  voice  whisper  in  her  ear : 

"  Carissima,  what  ails  you  ?     You  are  so  pale." 

With  a  great  effort  she  rouses  herself  and  forces  a  smile  to  her 
pale  lips. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  replies  in  an  unsteady  voice ;  "  only  a  little 
giddiness.     The  church  was  so  hot." 

"  Poor  little  dove,"  replies  the  bridegroom  tenderly,  and,  lifting 
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the  little  hand  he  holds  to  his  lips,  he  presses  a  long  kiss  on  it. 
Luba  longs  to  snatch  it  away,  for  of  a  sudden  she  loathes  this  old 
dandy  at  her  side,  for  whose  millions  she  has  sold  herself.  Now, 
when  it  is  too  late,  she  repents  what  she  has  done  in  an  agony  of 
impotent  regret  and  remorse.  Already  her  sin  has  brought  with 
it  its  own  punishment,  and  surely  Demian  is  avenged ! 

PICTURE  III. 

The  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  are  shining  through  the  windows 
of  the  military  hospital  at  Alexinatz  and  falling  on  the  white, 
still  face  of  a  young  man  lying  on  one  of  the  miserable  pallets. 
He  wears  the  uniform  of  a  Servian  officer,  dirty  and  torn  ;  the 
coat,  open  at  the  breast,  shows  the  blood-stained  shirt.  His 
arms  lie  stiff  and  motionless  by  his  side,  and  the  white  bandages, 
in  which  his  head  and  brow  are  swathed,  enhance  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  the  pinched  face.  Black  shadows  lie  under  the  sunken 
eyes  which  glitter  between  the  half-closed  lids.  A  woman  clad 
in  the  garb  of  a  sister  of  mercy  kneels  beside  him  and  gazes  with 
eyes  in  which  tears  of  compassion  have  gathered  at  the  face  on 
which  death  has  cast  its  shadow.  "  Poor  boy,"  she  murmurs 
involuntarily.  "  So  young,  and  yet  to  die !  What  a  cruel  fate." 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  low  as  it  is,  Demian  opens  his  eyes  ; 
but  all  light  has  gone  out  of  them  for  evermore,  and  they  are 
fixed  and  glassy.  His  parched  lips  move,  but  no  sound  comes 
from  them.  With  a  supreme  effort  he  raises  himself  from  the 
hard  pillow,  and,  stretching  out  his  arms,  seems  beckoning  to 
some  object  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  nurse  turns  her 
head  to  look,  but  can  see  nothing  save  the  bare  whitewashed 
wall  on  which  the  sun  is  making  patches  of  light. 

"Luba!" 

With  that  piercing  cry  Demian  falls  back  on  the  pillow,  while 
the  red  stream  of  his  life's  blood,  pouring  from  his  lips,  dyes  the 
rough  sheets  crimson.  At  the  same  hour  that  the  wedding 
chimes  are  ringing  out  joyously,  far  away  in  sunny,  smiling  Italy, 
the  bell  of  the  little  chapel  at  Alexinatz  is  tolling  for  the  dead, 
and  one  amongst  their  number  has  found  what  he  hoped  and 
sought  for  in  that  distant  land — far  away  from  country  and  kin 
— the  quiet  resting-place  where  the  weary  spirit  and  broken 
heart  are  at  peace  for  evermore. 

B.  E.  K, 


j£vcviXt>c'B  Cboice. 

EVERILDE  Fairfax  was  an  only  child,  perhaps  a  spoilt  one  ; 
certainly  she  was  beloved  by  her  parents,  and  if  the  number  of 
her  suitors  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  her  amiability,  she  was  not 
selfishly  spoilt,  although  she  had  one  great  failing. 

It  had  been  remarked,  from  the  time  that  she  could  run  from 
father  to  mother  supported  by  a  finger  only,  that  Everilde  always 
wanted  something  she  ought  not  to  have,  and  her  father  laughingly 
declared  that  if  she  were  offered  a  sugar  plum  and  a  piece  of  iron 
she  would  eat  the  iron,  or  try  to  do  so,  and  throw  the  sweet 
away. 

As  years  passed,  Mrs.  Fairfax  noticed  that  whenever  her 
daughter  had  occasion  to  choose  between  two  or  more  pleasures, 
or  if  there  were  two  ways  of  doing  anything,  the  more  unlikely 
one  was  chosen. 

And  now  that  suitors  thronged  to  the  shrine  of  beauty,  and 
Everilde  had  offered  to  her  wealth,  position,  and  love,  she  chose 
the  poorest  of  her  lovers,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  her 
father,  who  had  no  mean  dowry  to  give,  and  who  thought  she 
ought  to  have  "  done  better." 

Fred  Emsworth  thought  his  bride  the  loveliest  and  best  woman 
in  the  world.  He  laughed  heartily  when  she  told  him  of  her 
predilection  for  things  her  parents  did  not  approve,  and  asked 
whether  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  the  list.  "  You  ?  "  she 
replied.  "  Oh,  no  ;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  you.  At  least  I 
never  heard  of  any." 

Two  young  people,  so  very  much  in  love,  ought  to  have  gone 
happily  through  life  ;  but  as  they  were  no  better  than  other 
people  they  found,  after  a  time,  that  their  path  was  not  strewn 
vvith  rose-leaves,  and  by  degrees  little  weaknesses  in  each  other's 
characters  became  apparent.  Fred  found  his  wife's  attention 
taken  up  by  her  firstborn,  and  solaced  himself  at  his  club  by 
taking  a  few  more  glasses  of  wine  or  spirits  than  had  been  his 
wont. 

.  Everilde  was  not  slow  to  perceive  a  change  in  her  husband, 
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imperceptible  though  it  was  to  others.  She  missed  the  little 
attentions  which  had  been  lavished  on  her  during  the  first  year 
of  her  married  Hfe,  and  while  singing  a  lullaby  to  her  darling 
boy  was  secretly  regretting  the  choice  she  had  made. 

It  was  not  that  she  did  not  love  her  husband.  She  was 
perfectly  loyal,  not  even  allowing  her  thoughts  to  rest  on  one  of 
her  old  admirers,  but  she  thought  she  had  mistaken  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  man  she  had  chosen.  The  truth  was  she 
had  not  really  known  anything  about  the  matter ;  she  had  made 
a  hero  in  her  imagination,  and  clothed  it  with  the  handsome  face 
and  manly  form  of  Fred  Emsworth,  and  when  she  found  him 
weak  and  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  acquaintances,  while  he 
grew  every  year  more  neglectful  of  her  and  his  home,  she  thought 
sadly  of  her  broken  idol  as  but  the  last  of  her  mistakes. 

It  was  the  tenth  wedding-day.  The  blinds  were  drawn  down, 
voices  hushed,  footsteps  scarcely  heard.  Everilde  stood  by  a 
cold  still  form.  Death  had  claimed  her  boy,  and  she  looked  at 
the  precious  clay  with  a  dull  feeling  of  incomprehension.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  her  one  comfort  should  have  been  taken 
away.  Her  boy  had  loved  her  with  such  a  sweet  pure  love  that 
she  had  come  to  consider  him  all  the  world  held  dear  :  now  that 
he  could  no  longer  give  smile  for  smile,  nor  speak  a  loving  word, 
it  seemed  to  her  like  a  terrible  nightmare  from  which  she  could 
not  awake,  and  in  which  things  were  both  real  and  unreal. 

One  reality  was  present,  rending  her  heart  every  time  she 
looked  at  her  husband.  He  had  to  be  fetched  home  from  his 
club  when  their  boy  had  drawn  his  last  breath.  That  fact,  real 
and  stern,  lacerated  the  heart  of  the  mother,  who  forgave  all 
neglect  of  herself,  but  could  not  forgive  that  neglect  to  the  dying 
child.  Suddenly  she  remembered  the  day,  with  a  sharp  pang 
that  brought  realization  of  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  followed 
by  blank  despair. 

Months  passed,  in  which  Mr.  Emsworth  felt  that  his  wife  was  as 
much  lost  to  him  as  was  his  boy,  whom  he  had  loved  better  than 
his  conduct  allowed  any  one  to  suppose. 

"  If  I  had  only  been  stronger  and  resisted  my  tempting  friends," 
he  would  think,  "  we  might  have  been  so  happy  even  now  in  our 
sorrow ;  as  it  is  I  have  not  courage  to  try  to  comfort  Everilde. 
That  unlucky  visit  to  the  club  when  the  poor  boy  was  ill  has  so 
set  her  against  me  that  she  can't  bear  to  look  at  me." 
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To  his  wife  he  said,  "  If  I  had  known  poor  Harry  was  going  to 
die  I  would  never  have  left  him  a  moment." 

The  only  answer  to  this  was  a  look  of  unutterable  sorrow. 

Things  got  worse  instead  of  better.  The  mutual  grief,  which 
ought  to  have  drawn  them  more  closely  together,  was  a  barrier 
between  them.  Hours  were  spent  alone  by  Everilde  every 
evening  while  her  husband  tried  to  drown  both  sorrow  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  in  the  cup  that  poisons  both  brain  and  body. 
The  flushed  face  and  shaking  hands  told  their  tale  too  plainly  for 
any  wife  to  misunderstand,  and  Mrs.  Emsworth  grew  alarmed 
and  anxious.  In  vain  she  entreated  her  husband  not  to  go  out 
so  much ;  the  reply  came  quick  and  stinging : 

"What  is  there  to  stay  at  home  for?  You  always  have  a 
sorrowful  face,  and  never  a  kind  word  to  give  me.  I  will  go  out 
to  get  away  from  you." 

"  To  get  away  from  me.     Fred,  has  it  come  to  that  ?  " 

"  It  has.  You  drive  me  crazy  with  your  repinings ;  you  are 
always  murmuring  against  the  decree  of  Providence." 

"  Am  I  ?    When  have  I  done  so  ?    I  don't  remember." 

"  You  are  always  doing  it.  Your  grief-stricken  countenance  is 
a  continual  reproach  to  me.  I  can't  help  our  boy  having  been 
taken  ;  if  I  could  have  saved  him,  don't  you  think  I  would  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  you  would.  I  am  learning  to  know 
how  much  you  loved  him.  You  didn't  seem  to  care  much  for 
him,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  and — and  I  thought  you  didn't 
love " 

She  broke  down  utterly.  Her  husband  felt  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  said,  and  began  to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  darling ;  I  have  been  cruel  to  you.  What  a  brute 
I  am  to  say  such  things  I  Try  to  forgive  me,  and  I  will  be  kinder 
to  you." 

"  I  never  meant  to  repine  or  to  reproach  you,"  she  sobbed,  "  but 
I  get  nervous  when  you  stay  out  so  long,  and  I  am  very  lonely 
now." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  leave  you  alone  more  than  I  ought,  but  fellows 
always  want  me  to  go  and  spend  a  bit  of  time  with  them ;  and 
you  never  talk  to  me  now  as  you  used  to  do,  so  I  have  made 
myself  believe  you  didn't  want  me  to  stay  with  you." 

"  I  do  want  you,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  am  tired  of  sitting  sewing 
or  reading  hours  together.     I  wish  you  would  stay  at  home." 
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"I  will,  after  to-night.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Brown's — I 
promised ;  but  FU  stay  in  to-morrow  night  and  every  night,  if  I 
may  be  forgiven." 

"  I  forgive  you,  dear,"  replied  the  penitent  wife,  "  if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  being  so  sorrowful.    It  is  another  of  my  mistakes." 

"  The  only  mistake  you  ever  made  was  giving  yourself  to  me. 
I  have  not  taken  care  of  you  as  I  might  have  done." 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world  Fred  Emsworth  found  it  very 
difficult  to  stay  at  home  more  than  two  evenings  a  week.  Some 
of  those  with  whom  he  associated  were  loth  to  let  him  slip 
through  their  fingers,  for  he  was  a  companionable  fellow,  well 
read  and  a  good  talker.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  few  weeks 
Everilde  was  almost  as  much  alone  as  she  had  ever  been. 

Another  year  went  by.  Then  came  a  crash,  and  every  one 
knew  that  Mr.  Emsworth  had  spent  money  too  freely,  and  was 
unable  to  keep  up  the  same  style  of  living  that  his  wife  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  her  father's  house. 

•Not  till  then  had  Everilde  supposed  anyone  but  herself  aware 
of  her  husband's  unsteady  habits  ;  but  it  came  -to  her  ears  that 
many  of  his  best  friends  had  known,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
from  it,  even  years  before.  Then  indeed  it  seemed  to  her  that 
life  had  no  hope  for  her. 

As  it  often  happens,  however,  the  darkness  is  most  dense  before 
the  dawn.  When  things  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  criticism, 
Mr.  Emsworth  shrank  from  the  blame  which  he  well  knew  he 
had  merited.  In  his  remorse  he  feared  to  seek  sympathy  from 
her  whom  he  had  wronged  most  of  all ;  but  Everilde  had  passed 
through  dark  waters,  and  knew  how  to  pity  without  hurting  the 
sorrowful. 

"  We  will  go  away,  love,"  she  said,  tenderly  stroking  her  hus- 
band's fair  hair.  "  We  will  try  again.  I  will  help  you  by  being 
careful,  and  forgetting  everything  but  that  we  have  to  live  for 
each  other." 

"  How  brave  you  are,  my  darling !    Why,  I  have  been  afraid  to 
tell  you  what  was  coming  upon  us,  for  fear  you  troubled  about 
It,  and  here  you  take  it  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  nothing." 
"  I  want  to  help  you." 

Was  it  nothing  to  the  one  who  was  trying  to  do  her  duty — 
trying  to  show  how  she  thought  sympathy  should  be  shown  in 
time  of  need  ?     No  matter  what  it  cost  her  she  would  go  away 
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with  her  husband,  and  help  him  to  make  a  new  start  She  knew 
it  would  cost  her  an  effort,  but  no  thought  tempted  her  to  do  or 
say  anything  contrary  to  words  of  encouragement  spoken  in  the 
belief  that  she  should  save  her  husband  from  despair. 

Fred  Emsworth  saw  his  wife  at  her  true  value,  saw  also  his  own 
selfishness,  and  determined  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  her.  In  a 
new  sphere  he  laboured  diligently,  and  not  only  paid  his  debts 
honourably  and  replaced  Everilde  in  the  comfortable  position 
she  had  been  born  to,  but  treated  her  with  consideration  and 
loving  care. 

In  a  few  years  they  returned  to  their  former  home,  and  lived 
the  new  life  there.  Children  grew  up  around  them,  who  loved 
and  reverenced  them.  There  was  loving  remembrance  of  the 
dear  boy  who  had  gone  before,  although  his  name  was  not  often 
mentioned,  and  the  loving  mother,  so  devoted  to  her  husband, 
never  felt  in  those  days  that  she  had  been  unfortunate  in  making 
her  choice. 

LILY  LEE. 


Oh,  dear  dead  days  that  dearer  grow, 
I  look  behind  and  thro*  my  tears, 
Across  a  wide,  wide  gulf  of  years, 

I  see  ye  now  and  now  I  know. 

When  I  was  yours  and  ye  were  mine. 
Ah,  me !  I  knew  not  your  true  worth, 
And,  longing  for  the  future  s  birth, 

Found  nothing  pass  as  slow  as  time. 

The  joys  I  hoped  for  never  came, 

While  those  I  held  slipped  from  my  clasp, 
As  I  stretched  yearning  hands  to  grasp 

Something  beyond — 'tis  e'er  the  same. 

We  strain  dim  eyes  up  to  the  stars, 
Nor  heed  the  blossoms  at  our  feet ; 
Like  puny  birds  we  beat  and  beat 

Our  lives  out  'gainst  Fate's  prison  bars. 

M.   HEDDERWICK  BROWNE. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  His  Reputation,*'  "A  Double  Sacrifice,"  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Fairholme,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Forrester,  late  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  was  indeed  appropriately  named,  and  any  one  less 
preoccupied  than  the  butler  now  hurrying  through  the  drawing- 
rooms  in  search  of  the  young  mistress  of  this  charming  old 
country  house  would,  unlike  the  man  in  question,  have  stopped 
in  delighted  contemplation  of  the  fair  scene  which  met  his  gaze 
as,  passing  out  of  the  long  French  window,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
object  of  his  quest. 

The  lovely  old  garden,  with  its  profusion  of  flowers,  its  velvet 
lawns  with  the  spreading  beeches  here  and  there,  its  winding 
gravel  paths,  the  heavily  perfumed  air,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and 
over  all  the  golden  sunlight,  made  a  fitting  framework  for  the 
one  human  figure  in  its  midst. 

But  all  the  glory  of  the  sunshine,  of  the  blue  sky,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flowers  themselves,  seemed  to  pale  before  the  perfection  of 
outline  of  the  young  girl,  who,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  eyes  that 
reflected  the  purity  of  the  soul  shining  through  them,  stood  there 
in  that  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  nature  which  a  healthy  body 
and  sound  mind  gives  to  us  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  in  the 
month  of  June. 

In  truth  Hetty  Forrester  seemed  created  to  be  set  in  fair  scenes 
and  happy  circumstances.  The  bright  golden  hair,  the  liquid 
blue  eyes,  the  cherry  lips,  ready  at  any  moment  to  part  and  emit 
some  sound  of  joy,  the  lithe  round  form,  so  supple  and  full  of 
grace,  each  and  all  of  her  many  charms  could  not  fail  to  bring 
gladness  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her. 

The  garden,  and  the  broad  vista  of  undulating  meadows 
beyond,  where  the  silver  stream  wound  its  way,  murmuring  tender 
secrets  to  the  little  pebbles  nestling  within  it  for  protection  ;  the 
little  village  lying  snug  in  a  hollow  to  the  right,  with  the  spire  of 
its  ivy-grown  church  rising  tall  above  the  red  roofs  of  the  cottages  ; 
the  peaceful  tinkle  of  its  little  bell,  recalling  to  the  memory  of 
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such  as  had  forgotten,  that  God  had  made  the  earth  in  all  its  fair- 
ness, and  that  to  Him,  those  whose  lines  He  had  laid  in  pleasant 
places  should  give  thanksgiving — all  this,  nay,  every  tree  and 
stone  within  her  view,  were  as  well  known  to  Hetty  as  the  features 
of  the  fair  smiling  face  which  greeted  her  from  out  of  her  looking- 
glass  every  morning  about  sunrise :  yet  her  innate  love  of  beauty 
caused  her  to  drink  in  fresh  delights  every  time  she  saw  her 
surroundings,  as  now,  in  the  full  glory  of  their  summer  clothing 
and  their  sunniest  aspect. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  calling  her  the  young  girl  turned 
gaily  round,  but  the  joyous  words  died  unspoken  upon  her  lips  as 
she  caught  sight  of  the  expression  on  the  man*s  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Miles  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  the  bright  colour  fading 
out  of  her  cheeks  in  a  moment.    *'  Is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  must  come  to  the  master  at  once,  Miss  Hetty ;  he  has 
had  letters  which  must  have  brought  him  bad  news,  for  I  never 
see  him  before  in  his  present  mood  like " 

Without  waiting  to  ask  or  hear  more,  Hetty  sprang  past  the 
old  butler  and  flew  across  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  the  library, 
where  the  colonel  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

Through  the  window  she  saw  her  father  sitting  at  the  table,  his 
face  drawn  and  grey,  his  eyes  fixed  with  an  expression  of  anguish 
upon  vacancy. 

Entering  the  room  hurriedly  she  sprang  to  his  side  ;  but  even 
her  terrified  appeal  to  him  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter,  to 
speak  to  her,  drew  from  him  nothing  but  a  gesture  of  pain  and  a 
motion  towards  some  open  letters  on  the  table,  which  she  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  to  her  to  read  and  judge  for  herself.  Glancing 
down,  she  recognized  one  as  containing  the  handwriting  of  her 
brother,  and  feeling  assured  that  this  could  contain  no  tidings  of 
evil  import,  she  turned  to  the  other,  from  her  father's  old  and 
trusty  friend,  General  Arthur  Stewart 

Trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly  stand,  Hetty  picked  up  the 
latter  paper  and  read  as  follows : 

"My  dear  old  friend, 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  commence  a  letter  which  must 
carry  tidings  worse  than  death  into  the  home  of  the  man  I  love 
best  on  earth.  A  cheque  for  ;^SOO,  with  my  signature,  was  pre- 
sented at  my  bank  two  days  ago,  and  dishonoured.     The  signa- 
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ture  was  a  forgery.  Suspicion,  needless  to  say  not  mine,  fell 
upon  your  son,  and  although  at  the  bank  I  denied  the  forgery,  I 
was  bound  to  sift  the  matter.  Cecil  was  questioned,  and,  while 
at  first  he  seemed  too  dazed  to  comprehend  the  matter,  he 
presently — admitted  his  guilt.  In  spite  of  his  assertion,  or  I 
should  rather  say,  non-denial  of  the  crime,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  noble  son  of  so  noble  a  father  could  be  capable 
of  so  base  an  act.  What  could  have  prompted  such  a  course  ? 
He  is  not  in  debt  nor  in  need  of  money.  These  last  days  have 
been  as  miserable  as  any  I  have  known  in  all  my  life.  Cecil  goes 
about  silent  and  self-contained,  refusing  to  give  any  account  of 
himself  or  the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  and  no  doubt  fearing  Gerald's 
influence  over  him,  he  has  carefully  avoided  an  instant's  conver- 
sation with  the  latter,  who  is  in  despair  over  the  whole  affair.  I 
am  still  too  disturbed  to  write  connectedly ;  as  to  condolence,  I 
know  your  honourable  nature  too  well  to  venture  upon  that. 
"  In  deepest  sympathy  and  old-standing  love, 

**  Yours  as  ever, 

"  Arthur  Stewart." 

In  utter  bewilderment  Hetty  took  up  the  other  letter.  It  con- 
tained a  bare  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  accusation,  and  of  his 
inability  to  disprove  the  justice  of  it,  a  few  incoherent  words  of 
regret  at  the  disgrace  brought  thus  upon  his  father's  name, 
^oupled  with  the  information  that  the  general,  out  of  love  for  his 
old  friend,  had  at  once  hushed  up  the  affair,  so  that  no  particulars 
of  it  would  ever  be  bruited  abroad  ;  and  that  he,  Cecil,  would 
take  himself  away  at  once  out  of  their  ken,  so  that  his  presence 
might  not  prevent  his  people  from  forgetting  as  far  as  possible 
the  fatal  incident.  Then  came  some  words  so  carefully  erased 
that  all  Hetty's  attention  did  not  enable  her  to  decipher  them  ; 
and  then  a  line  througlvwhich,  in  spite  of  its  cold  words,  and 
partly  by  the  uncertain  characters  betraying  the  trembling  of  the 
hand  which  had  traced  them — that  writing  usually  so  bold  and 
free — Hetty  can  read  all  the  yearning  love  of  the  young  man  for 
his  deeply  wronged  parent  and  sister.  ^ 

"  I  plead  for  no  forgiveness,"  he  wrote  ;  "  to  an  honourable 
mind  such  a  sin  must  be  always  unpardonable,  the  more  so  to  his 
nearest  and  dearest,"  and  then  the  simple  signature,  "  Cecil  " — 
that  was  all. 
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Hetty  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow  as  she  laid  down  the 
letter,  as  if  trying  sufficiently  to  clear  her  thoughts  to  enable 
her  to  understand  the  purport  of  what  she  had  read,  and  looking 
across  at  her  father,  broken  down  under  these  terrible  tidings,  she 
was  able  to  comprehend  all  that  the  fine  old  man  was  suffering, 
and  her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  sought  in  vain  some  words  of  comfort 
to  speak  to  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  through  the  father's  mind  was  passing  the 
following  train  of  thought. 

Cecil,  the  elder  child  and  only  son  of  Colonel  Forrester, 
inherited  with  his  father's  possessions  his  scrupulous  honour  and 
all  the  noblest  tenets  of  a  gentleman.  Colonel  Forrester,  in  the 
darkness  of  spirit  caused  by  the  first  shock  of  the  dire  intelligence, 
recalled  the  many  proofs  of  perfect  truth  that  his  son  had  all  his 
life  given ;  his  fearlessness  of  consequences,  even  in  extreme 
youth :  he  remembered  the  love  the  boy  had  borne  his  dead  and 
ever-mourned  mother ;  how  she  had  built  up  all  her  hopes  upon 
her  son  and  heir ;  and  the  colonel  bowed  his  head  yet  lower  as 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  left  a  widower  he  thanked 
God  for  removing  her  before  a  blow  fell  which  would  assuredly 
have  crushed  her  to  the  earth.  He  told  himself  that  nothing  but 
his  son's  own  assertion  of  guilt,  not  even  the  accusation  of  the 
friend  he  trusted  as  he  did  himself,  could  have  made  him  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  Cecil's  fall  for  one  instant.  Even  now  he 
thought  he  or  his  son  must  be  mad  ;  he  would  see  into  the 
matter  ;  his  boy  must  not  be  suffered  to  drop  out  of  his  life,  while 
any  effort  on  his  part  might  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
inexplicable  matter. 

With  a  sudden  fear  he  turned  to  look  at  the  date  of  the  letters 
— Cecil  might  be  already  gone ! — and  with  the  agitation  that  this 
thought  brought  to  him,  the  colonel,  in  haste  to  be  up  and  doing, 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  from  the  table.  But  the  blow  had 
fallen  upon  him  more  heavily  than  he  was  aware,  and  without  an 
exclamation  or  sign  of  any  kind,  he  reeled  and  fell  forward,  prone 
and  unconscious,  upon  the  floor  at  his  daughter's  feet. 

Hetty's  cry  of  terror  brought  the  servants  quickly  into  the 
room,  and  they  soon  conveyed  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  his 
bed-chamber ;  a  groom  was  dispatched  in  hot  haste  for  the 
doctor,  and  Hetty  set  herself  to  await  as  patiently  as  might  be 
his  arrival  at  Fairholme. 
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General  Arthur  Stewart's  estate,  Crestmere  Court,  was  a  very 
favourite  resort  with  all  the  young  men  who  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  there. 

The  general  was  a  very  wealthy  man  ;  he  had  lost  his  wife 
twenty- three  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story,  when,  after 
presenting  him  with  a  son,  she  closed  her  eyes  upon  this  earth, 
with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The  father  was  then  in  active 
service,  and  perhaps  from  that  cause  his  son  Henry  had  beea 
somewhat  neglected  ;  anyway,  although  he  was  by  no  means  a 
bad  fellow,  he  often  disappointed  the  father's  military  precision 
of  morals  and  manners  by  his  weakness  and  pleasure-seeking, 
and  the  general  turned  for  consolation  to  his  nephew  and  ward, 
Gerald  Mainwaring,  a  young  man  calculated  in  every  respect  to 
win  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Gerald,  the  accepted  lover  of  Hetty  and  chosen  chum  of  her 
brother  Cecil,  had  lost  both  his  parents  when  a  child,  but  the  two 
houses  thrown  open  to  him  by  the  brother-officers  of  his  father, 
and  between  which  he  had  passed  all  his  life,  had  offered  the 
orphan  so  true  a  home  that  he  was  wont  to  say  he  had  two 
fathers,  instead  of  the  one  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  humanity  in 
general. 

The  boys,  both  at  school  and  in  the  holidays,  had  spent  their 
time  together,  and  their  increasing  years  had  but  served  to 
cement  the  brotherly  love  existing  between  them ;  and  when,  a 
few  months  before,  Gerald  had  delared  his  love  for  Hetty,  the  joy 
which  the  intelligence  caused  was  universal.  General  Stewart 
loved  Hetty  only  second  to  his  favourite  Gerald,  and  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  to  see  the  young  couple  united. 

It  was  during  one  of  Cecil's  frequent  visits  to  the  house  of  his 
father's  best  friend  that  the  above-related  melancholy  occurrence 
had  taken  place. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Which  of  us  has  not  at  some  time  of  his  life  sat  at  the  bedside  of 
a  loved  one,  watching  in  mute  agony  for  any  movement  which 
may  betoken  the  smallest  progress  in  the  desired  direction  of 
recovery ;  which  of  us  has  not  fought  desperately  against  the 
gathering  numbness  of  despair,  hoping  against  hope,  praying  with 
dry  eyes  and  all  the  pent-up  passion  wathin  our  souls  for  the 
restoration  of  the  beloved  sufferer  ?     All  this  and  more  did  our 
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heroine  now  experience.  To  poor  Hetty  hope  seemed  dead, 
for  the  doctor  had  looked  very  grave,  and  had  shaken  his  head 
over  the  condition  of  Colonel  Forrester,  and  had  not  known  how 
to  give  his  daughter  a  very  hopeful  opinion.  Indeed,  Hetty 
scarcely  knew  what  to  hope.  She  almost  drekded  a  return  to 
perfect  consciousness  for  the  father  who,  when  recollection  was 
restored  to  him,  could  only  suffer  more  acutely  than  he  did  in 
his  present  helpless  state. 

Hetty  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  comfort.  The  thickest 
clouds  encompassed  them  all  on  every  side ;  she  could  discern  no 
glimmer  of  light  anywhere. 

In  all  her  troubles  before  she  had  turned  to  Gerald  for  comfort, 
if  Cecil  were  absent,  but  now,  in  this  greatest  sorrow  which  had 
touched  her  young  life,  she  was  at  one  blow  deprived  of  all  who 
could  help  her. 

Now,  even  the  thought  of  her  lover  added  the  last  drop  to 
her  already  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness  ;  for  she  had  at  once 
recognized  that  all  must  be  over  between  them  ;  she,  the  sister  of 
a  forger,  although  one  whose  guilt  was  not  known  to  the  world, 
could  not  ally  herself  to  a  family  of  untarnished  honour.  She 
well  knew  that  Gerald  would  not  desire  to  break  off  the  engage- 
ment, not  alone  because  he  loved  her,  but  because  his  nobility  of 
mind  would  not  willingly  permit  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  for 
another's  guilt ;  she  knew  that  he  would  come  to  her  as  soon  as 
he  had  sufficiently  recovered  the  shock  of  his  friend's  act  to 
enable  him  to  meet  Cecil's  sorrowing  family. 

As  she  realized  the  full  situation,  Hetty  almost  envied  her 
father,  lying  unconscious  of  his  surroundings  ;  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment rose  in  her  heart  against  the  brother  who  had  brought  them 
to  this  misery. 

**  What  right  had  he  to  ruin  them  ?  "  she  asked  herself  passion- 
ately. "  What  cause,  too,  could  he  have  had  for  the  forgery  at 
all  ?  Their  father  had  always  been  so  open-handed  with  them 
both  ;  he  would  have  given  Cecil  any  sum  the  latter  had  requested, 
without  asking  for  what  purpose  he  required  it.  And  this  was 
the  return ! " 

Then  her  heart  softened  as  she  thought  of  the  letter  Cecil  had 
written,  and  of  how  he  had  accepted  the  fate  he  had  brought 
upon  himself,  and  passed  out  of  their  lives,  asking  no  pity  and 
no  forgiveness.     He  had,  at  any  rate,  not  under-estimated  his  sin. 
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Then  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  her  betrothed.  How 
should  she  meet  Gerald  ?  How  bear  to  give  him  up  ?  The  last 
thought  almost  overcame  her,  and  she  put  it  quickly  away  from 
her,  knowing  how  necessary  it  was  for  her  sick  father's  sake  that 
she  should  not  break  down  now.  Several  days  passed,  yet 
brought  no  improvement  to  tlie  man  who  lay  stricken  down  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood  by  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  his  nearest. 

Hetty,  watching  all  day  in  the  darkened  chamber,  felt  the 
suspense  was  becoming  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  thought 
she  would  have  hailed  any  change  or  any  incident  which  would 
force  her  to  leave  the  sick-room.  Yet,  when  one  afternoon  a 
message  was  brought  her  that  Gerald  had  come,  and  was  in  her 
boudoir,  her  heart  stood  still  a  moment,  and  she  looked  round 
like  a  hunted  creature  seeking  a  means  of  escape.  She  had 
known  that  this  moment  must  come,  yet  had  not  been  able  to 
prepare  herself  for  it. 

It  was  useless,  however,  to  delay  now  ;  she  would  but  prolong 
her  torture  by  so  doing.  Separation — ^she  felt  her  heart  contract 
at  the  thought — was  inevitable,  and  the  sooner  the  fatal  moment 

was  over,  the  last  words  spoken,  the  sooner but  here  her 

powers  warned  her  to  stop ;  at  present,  anyhow,  she  had  not 
strength  to  look  into  the  future. 

With  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  and  uncertain  steps,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  room  where  her  lover  awaited  her ;  that  room  so 
replete  with  sweet  memories  of  past  interviews  with  him,  whom 
she  had  ever  until  now  gone  to  meet  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  love  and  content ;  the  love,  indeed,  was  not  absent  now,  but 
for  content — ^alas ! 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  young  man  impatiently  striding  up 
and  down  the  boudoir,  and  only  deterred  from  himself  seeking 
his  lady  love  by  his  undefined  fear  of  the  effect  their  misfortune 
may  have  had  upon  the  Forresters. 

Gerald  is  rather  above  medium  height,  broad  and  strongly 
built.  His  chestnut  hair  curls  round  a  very  determined-shaped 
head  and  face  ;  a  square  chin  and  firm  mouth,  to  the  character 
of  which  a  short  thick  moustache  adds  considerable  decision,  and 
frank  grey  eyes  which  look  every  one  full  in  the  face  and  expect 
a  like  treatment  in  return.  Everything  about  him  bespeaks 
energy  and  candour.  Had  he  lived  in  the  middle  ages  one 
might  have  said  "  chivalrous  "  described  him  entirely. 
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He  turned  round  quickly  as  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  exclamation  of  alarm  at  Hetty's  changed  appearance. 
He  sprang  to  meet  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  put  him 
aside  with  a  gentle  gesture,  and  steadied  herself  by  the  table 
before  commencing  to  speak  to  him. 

Her  manner  alarmed  him  even  more  than  her  looks  had  done. 

"  Hetty,"  he  cried  impulsively,  "  what  is  it  ?  Why  have  you 
no  greeting  for  me  ?  " 

"  Let  me  speak,  Gerald,**  she  interrupted  huskily ;  "  let  me  speak 
while  I  have  the  strength  to  say  what  must  be  said  ;  be  patient 
and  listen  to  me.  All  must  be  over  between  us.  This  cloud 
which  has  gathered  over  me  and  mine  shall  never,  through  my 
agency,  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  spotless  purity  of  your  name. 
Nay,"  as  he  made  a  motion  to  interrupt  her,  "  it  is  useless  to  dis- 
pute the  matter ;  you  must  see  yourself  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise." 

"  Hetty,"  he  burst  out  passionately,  "  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying!  Can  love  like  ours,  which  has  grown  with  our 
growth  and  increased  with  our  years,  be  rooted  out  and  cast  away 
at  a  word  ?  What  is  it  to  me  or  you  that — but  I  will  not  speak 
of  it.  I  hold  you  to  your  engagement,  and  no  power  on  earth 
shall  make  me  give  you  up." 

She  shook  her  head  slightly,  but  did  not  speak. 

He  went  on,  "  I  do  not  even  believe  in  Cecil's  guilt ;  he  is 
under  a  spell ;  he  did  not  commit  the  forgery.  I  know  him  too 
well  to  believe  that — and  if  he  had,  how  shall  that  affect  us  ?  We 
love  each  other,  and  nothing  else  in  all  the  world  matters.  Hetty, 
Hetty,  speak,  and  say  you  agree  with  me ! " 

"  I  cannot  say  that,  Gerald,"  she  spoke  with  difficulty ;  "  I  can- 
not say  that,  if  I  should  die  in  giving  you  up.  If — if  the  case  had 
been  reversed  ;  if  a  member  of  your  family  had  brought  shame 
upon  you  " — he  could  scarcely  hear  what  she  said — "  would  you 
not  have  said  the  same,  and  am  I  to  be  less  honourable  than  you  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  Too  well  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 
He  would  in  her  place  have  acted  as  she  was  doing,  and  have 
absolutely  refused  to  hold  to  the  engagement.  He  turned  aside 
with  a  groan,  and  sinking  into  a  chair  by  the  table,  laid  his  arms 
upon  it,  and  dropped  his  head  upon  his  arms  despairingly. 

His  long  silence  frightened  her. 

"  Gerald,"  she  whispered,  "  speak  to  me  I  " 
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"  What  can  I  say  ?  "  he  replied,  raising  a  haggard  face  to  hers. 
"  If  it  must  be  as  you  say,  if  nothing  can  alter  your  resolution, 
then  life  is  over  for  me  too  ! " 

Hetty  shuddered. 

"  Don't,  Gerald,"  she  cried  wildly,  "  don't  you  give  way.  All  is 
so  hopeless  already.  Don't  make  me  responsible  for  your  life, 
Gerald,"  and  her  composure  gave  way,  and  she  broke  into  those 
terrible  gasping  sobs  so  infinitely  more  affecting  than  tears. 

At  the  sight  of  her  emotion  Gerald  summoned  all  his  manhood 
to  his  assistance,  and,  rising  hastily,  he  threw  one  arm  protectingly 
around  her  to  support  her. 

"  Trust  to  me,  my  darling,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  will  make  all 
right  again.  I  will  seek  out  Cecil,  wherever  he  may  be,  and  will 
force  him  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  Gerald,  my  love  !  my  noble  Gerald !  I  cannot  give  you  up. 
I  will  not  live  without  you.  I  would  I  were  dead ! "  went  on 
Hetty,  in  the  utmost  excitement,  and  she  flung  her  arms  round 
the  young  man  and  clung  to  him. 

"  My  sweet  one,"  he  said,  pressing  her  to  him,  "  do  not  talk  so 
wildly.  You  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  yourself  or  me. 
I  will  find  Cecil  and  bring  him  home.  We  will  all  be  happy 
again." 

So  with  soothing  words,  and  stroking  her  hair  gently  back  from 
her  forehead,  Gerald  strove  to  calm  the  overwrought  girl.  In  truth 
he  spoke  more  hopefully  than  he  felt.  He  found  it  indeed  diffi- 
cult, with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Cecil's  noble  character,  with 
its  utter  abhorrence  of  all  underhand  or  deceitful  dealing,  to  be- 
lieve his  friend  capable  of  so  mean,  so  paltry  a  crime ;  yet  how 
could  he  reconcile  the  possibility  of  innocence  with  Cecil's  bearing 
when  the  accusation  was  brought  against  him,  or  his  subsequent 
behaviour,  savouring  so  strongly  of  detected  guilt  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  his  tender  whispers  and  endearing  words 
the  first  violence  of  Hetty's  despair  subsided,  and  she  relapsed 
into  quiet  tears,  which  relieved  her  overburdened  heart  consider- 
ably. 

As  she  grew  calmer  she  released  herself  from  her  lover's  em- 
brace, and  looking  up  at  him  with  a  very  wan  smile  said : 

"  You  know  I  have  heard  no  particulars,  Gerald ;  I  know 
nothing  beyond  what  the  two  notes  told,  and  that  was  little 
enough.     Tell  me  all." 
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Gerald  could  find  so  little  of  a  comforting  nature  in  the  whole 
miserable  business  of  the  foi^ery  to  relate  to  the  sister  yearning 
for  any,  if  only  the  smallest,  consolation,  that  he  deemed  it  wisest 
to  set  her  request  aside,  and  instead  of  direct  reply  to  her  inquiry 
he  commenced  to  lay  plans  as  to  the  seeking  for  Cecil,  and  made 
a  long  story  to  Hetty  of  how  he  should  proceed,  hoping,  in  the 
strength  his  presence  would  bring  to  her,  that  she  would  speedily 
recover  her  self-possession. 

When  at  the  end  of  an  hour  Hetty  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  doctor  on  his  customary  second  daily  visit  to  her  father,  she 
was  able  to  part  from  her  lover  with  far  different  feelings  than 
she  had  anticipated  or  than  those  with  which  she  had  gone  to 
meet  him.  As  if  by  tacit  consent  no  further  allusion  was  made 
by  either  of  them  as  to  the  breaking  off  their  engagement,  and  al- 
though no  appointment  for  a  future  meeting  was  suggested  either, 
yet  Hetty  left  the  room  with  a  lighter  and  more  thankful  spirit 
than  she  had  had  since  the  never-to-be-forgotten  moment  when 
Miles  had  come  to  her  in  the  garden  with  the  tidings  of  evil. 

As  if  the  presence  of  her  lover  had  made  a  rift  in  the  clouds  in 
every  direction,  to  give  the  sun  a  chance  of  shining  through, 
Hetty  had  also  the  delight  of  hearing  from  the  doctor's  lips  that 
since  his  morning's  visit  a  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place 
in  his  patient's  condition. 

*  Now  the  rest  depends  on  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  kind  old 
doctor,  who  had  known  Hetty  all  her  life,  having  indeed  assisted 
at  the  occasion  of  her  opening  her  eyes  upon  this  earth ;  "  the 
colonel  wants  the  most  careful  watching  and  tending.  You  must 
avoid  all  agitating  subjects  of  conversation,  and  above  all,  mind, 
above  ally  you  must  show  him  a  cheerful  countenance." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Hetty  with  a  rather  watery  smile,  and  the  old 
doctor  took  his  departure  for  that  day. 

CHAPTER   HI. 
In  the  meantime  Gerald  had  mounted  the  dog-cart  which  was  to 
take  him  back  to  the  station,  with  a  grave  face  and  a  great  des- 
pondency of  spirit. 

The  idea  of  breaking  his  engagement  with  his  lady  love  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  her  brother  had  not  for  one  instant  crossed 
his  mind.  Yet,  as  the  suggestion  had  been  made  with  so  much 
decision  by  Hetty,  the  thought  would  force   itself  upon   him 
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that  there  was  every  probability  that  her  father  would  view  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  as  his  daughter.  He  even  feared  that 
the  general,  much  as  he  loved  the  Forresters,  would,  in  his  stern 
justice  and  rectitude,  likewise  counsel  the  severance  of  the  con- 
nection ;  and  cheerfully  as  he  had  spoken  so  short  a  while  before, 
he  felt  that  the  chances  of  clearing  Cecil,  should  he  even  succeed 
in  tracing  him,  were  very  small. 

His  was  not  a  nature  to  give  up  hope  easily,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  struggle  with  all  his  strength  against  the  decision  he 
anticipated,  against  the  fate  he  felt  was  closing  in  upon  him ; 
indeed,  as  he  had  said,  in  his  first  access  of  despair,  **  life  would  be 
over  for  him"  if  he  lost  Hetty.  His  love  for  her  had  gone  on 
increasing  and  increasing,  until  its  intensity  startled  even  himself. 
The  uninteresting  details  of  arriving  at  the  station,  taking  a 
ticket,  finding  a  carriage,  making  the  journey,  and  seeking  at  the 
end  of  it  a  conveyance  to  Crestmere  Court,  Gerald  allowed  to  take 
an  unnecessary  importance  ;  for  he  rather  courted  the  confusion 
into  which  the  late  interview  had  thrown  his  feelings,  dreading  to 
come  out  of  that  into  the  fatal  certainty  of  separation. 

As  he  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  Court,  a  letter  from  his 
cousin  Henry,  then  absent  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  was  delivered 
to  him.  It  was  marked  "  urgent  and  private,"  and  he  opened  it 
at  once.     It  contained  the  following  characteristic  lines : 

"  Dear  Ger, 

"  Lend  us  five  hundred  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a  bore 
asking  you,  but  I  know  you're  always  flush.  I  can't  tell  the 
governor  what  I  want  it  for,  or  I'd  go  direct  to  him,  but  TU  get 
it  out  of  the  old  boy  somehow  and  pay  you  back  when  I  come 
home. 

"  Yours, 

"  Hal. 
"  P.S. — I  owe  it  to  a  fellow,  and  am  in  a  pretty  mess  if  I  don't 
pay  up  sharp." 

Notes  of  this  tenor  were  common  from  Hal  Stewart,  and  but 
for  the  postscript,  Gerald,  in  his  present  preoccupied  state  of 
mind,  would  have  tossed  it  aside  to  answer  at  his  leisure. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  always  plenty  of  money.  He  had  no 
vices  and  no  tastes  that  were  beyond  his  means  of  satisfying. 
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The  allowance  he  had  before  he  came  of  age,  received  from  his 
guardian,  had  not  only  never  been  exceeded,  but  had  many  a 
time  supplemented  that  of  his  cousin  Henry,  whose  income  would 
have  needed  to  be  elastic  indeed  to  meet  all  the  demands  laid 
upon  it. 

Now,  with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance,  Gerald  turned  to  his 
own  room,  and  taking  out  his  cheque-book  prepared  to  fulfil  his 
cousin's  request.  As  he  filled  out  the  draft  for  ;^500,  thinking 
that  would  suffice,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  if  it  had 
been  Hal  who  had  committed  the  forgery  he  would  not  have 
been  so  surprised ;  his  cousin  was,  anyway,  always  in  want  of 
money,  but  he  had  been  in  the  north  when  the  cheque  was 
presented,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  as  Gerald 
sealed  and  addressed  the  envelope,  he  reproached  himself  for  his 
unkind,  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  Henry. 

"  Hal  has  been  weak  and  careless  on  many  occasions,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  but  vicious — never ! " 

He  dropped  the  letter  into  the  box  as  he  crossed  the  hall  on 
his  way  to  the  study  to  look  for  General  Stewart.  The  room 
was  empty,  and  as  he  sat  down  to  await  his  guardian's  coming, 
his  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  subject,  which  indeed  was 
now  never  absent  from  them.  He  believed  Cecil  would  have 
gone  to  the  house  of  a  proUg^  of  his  in  London,  who  kept  a 
small  second  or  third  rate  lodging-house  in  which  his  patron  had 
established  him  years  ago ;  and  Gerald's  heart  swelled  within 
hini  at  the  recollection  recalled  to  his  mind  by  the  thought  of  the 
said  lodging-house  proprietor. 

While  the  two  boys  were  at  Eton  a  tramp  had  waylaid  them 
at  dusk  one  November  afternoon,  in  a  lonely  lane,  some  short 
distance  from  the  college.  From  importunity  he  had  passed 
into  threats,  and  the  boys,  in  indignation  as  well  as  in  self- 
defence,  had  been  drawn  into  a  scuffle  with  their  assailant. 
They  had  come  off  victors  in  a  skirmish  which  resulted  for  the 
tramp  in  a  very  severely  sprained  ankle.  As  Cecil,  who  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident,  saw  the  man  lying  in  the  road, 
faint  and  helpless  with  pain,  his  pity  had  been  roused  to  an 
extent  which  entirely  eradicated  his  previous  anger.  He  had  at 
once  sought  assistance,  and  had  the  tramp  conveyed  to  a  cottage 
near,  where,  by  dint  of  liberal  and  judicious  tips,  he  had  induced 
the  inmates  to  shelter  and  tend  him  until  he  v/as  completely 
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restored.     Indeed,  the  care  he.  had  received  had  converted  the 
man  into  a  different,  scarcely-recognizable  personage. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  tramp's  helplessness,  Cecil  had 
visited  him  regularly,  and  as  a  result  of  the  pitiful  tale  he  had 
drawn  from  him,  had  established  his /rc?/^/ upon  his  recovery  in 
a  neat  and  homely  house  in  Dalston,  where  he  was  to  let  lodgings 
to  workmen.  The  attempt,  if  a  hazardous  one,  had  succeeded  to 
perfection,  and  in  truth  Jack  White  had  proved  himself  a  very 
worthy  recipient  of  his  benefactor's  patronage. 

He  had  reformed  entirely,  and  his  passionate  gratitude  and 
adoration  of  Cecil  were  beyond  expression.  It  most  nearly  . 
resembled  the  devotion  of  a  bull-dog  to  his  master.  It  was  to 
this  man  that  Gerald  resolved  to  apply  for  a  knowledge  of  Cecil's 
whereabouts.  He  did  not  in  truth  see  how  his  friend  could  con- 
trive to  do  otherwise  than  present  himself  at  the  house  -  of  his 
proUgi,  Of  how  much  money  Cecil  might  be  possessed  Gerald 
was  ignorant,  but  it  was  certain  that  of  anything  else  than  cash 
he  had  no  superfluity. 

Cecil  had  left  Crestmere  Court  one  morning  before  daybreak, 
giving  no  notice  of  his  intention,  and  had  taken  with  him  only 
the  small  portmanteau  which  sufficed  to  hold  the  few  things 
necessary  for  the  very  short  stay  he  had  contemplated  making  at 
the  Stewarts'. 

As  Gerald  reached  this  point  in  his  train  of  thought  the  door 
opened  and  the  general  came  in. 

"What!  Back  already?"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise,  having 
been  aware  of  Gerald's  destination  when  he  set  out  that  morning 
for  Fairholme.     "  How  is  that  ?  " 

Gerald's  voice  was  not  free  from  emotion  as  he  described  to 
the  general  the  precarious  state  in  which  the  colonel  lay,  and  the 
general  gloom  reigning  at  his  house. 

"  And  Hetty  says  I  must  give  her  up,"  he  concluded  tremulously. 

"  What's  that  for,  eh  ?  "  said  the  general  sharply. 

"  She  says  that  since  this  disgrace  has  fallen  upon  them  she  is 
not  a  fit  bride  for  one  of  untarnished  honour." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Untarnished  honour !  Disgrace !  What 
does  she  know  about  it?"  and  his  guardian  stamped  about  the 
room  angrily.  "  How  dare  she  or  any  one  else  venture  to  couple 
the  word  disgrace  with  the  name  of  Forrester  ?  What  did  you 
say,  boy,  eh  ?    What  did  you  say  ?  " 
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Gerald,  under  the  influence  of  this  very  unexpected  burst  of 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman,  coloured  slightly ;  he 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  weak  way  he  had  given  in  to  Hetty's 
high-flown  sense  of  honour,  now  that  he  saw  how  the  general 
pooh-poohed  it. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  confusedly,  "  I  hardly  know  what  I  said  ; 
I  took  the  idea  very  much  to  heart,"  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Then  you'd  no  business  to ! "  snapped  his  companion.  "  By 
Jove !  If  any  one  had  talked  to  me  of  disgrace  when  I  was  a 
youngster — even  my  intended — why,  Td  have  thrust  my  fist 
down  her  throat ;  no — I  don't  mean  that,  but,  by  George !  I'd 
have  shaken  her !  I  thought  better  of  you,  Gerald,"  he  ended 
reproachfully. 

Gerald  was  so  much  cheered  by  this  view  of  the  case  that  he 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  his  old  friend's  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  he 
did  so  heartily,  the  general  after  a  moment  joining  in. 

The  laughter  did  them  both  good,  and  when  they  had 
recovered  their  serenity,  Gerald  began  to  lay  before  his  guardian 
in  a  business-like  way  his  projected  plans  for  the  clearing  of  Cecil. 

The  old  man  agreed  to  it  all. 

"  The  sooner  you  go  the  better,  my  lad,"  said  he.  "  I  want 
the  poor  boy  back,  for  I  also  believe  the  fellow's  bewitched! 
And  I'll  go  off  this  afternoon  to  my  old  friend.  If  he  is  not 
capable  of  benefiting  by  my  society,  Hetty,  poor  girl,  may  like 
to  have  some  one  there ;  and  Gerald,  dear  boy,  mind  you  let  us 
know  directly  you  have  heard  anything.  God  grant  you  may 
send  us  good  news ! " 

"  That  is  a  good  thought  of  yours,  pater,"  said  Gerald,  using 
the  old  term  of  affection  of  his  school  days.  "  I  will  go  off,  too, 
at  once.     God  bless  you,  sir." 

Another  hour  saw  both  of  them  bowling  off  in  the  phaeton 
with  a  groom  behind  them,  and  their  portmanteaux  in  the  boot, 
towards  the  station,  the  general  bound  for  Fairholme,  Gerald 
for  London. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  too  late  when  Gerald  reached  London  for  him  to  set  off 
in  quest  of  his  friend  that  night ;  so  driving  off  to  his  club  in 
Fall  Mall,  he  dined,  and  not  feeling  in  a  mood  for  society  or 
amusement,  betook  himself  early  to  his  room  and  to  rest. 
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He  rose  betimes  next  morning,  and  with  his  freshened  energy, 
attendant  on  a  good  night's  rest,  hailed  a  hansom,  and  was  soon 
speeding  off  in  the  direction  of  Dalston  and  Jack  White's  abode. 

The  man  came  to  the  door  himself  in  answer  to  Gerald's  sum- 
mons, and  when  he  saw  who  was  standing  there,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure  he  drew  his  visitor  inside  and  closed  the 
door. 

"The  very  gent  as  I  was  a-thinkin'  of!"  he  said  while  usher- 
ing the  young  man  into  his  sitting-room.  "  I  wor  about  writin' 
you  a  note  this  blessed  mornin'.  What  is  wrong  with  Mr. 
Cecil  ?  "     This  last  in  a  whisper  and  very  anxiously. 

Then,  as  Gerald  did  not  reply  at  once,  he  continued  : 

"  I  knew  as  you'd  know  right  enough  all  about  *im,  and  when 
he  wouldn't  tell  me  nothin'  hisself,  sez  I  to  mysself,  I'll  take  and 
ast  Marster  Gerald,  I  will ;  and  now,  please,  sir,  tell  me  all  about 
it,  for  I'm  that  done  I  don't  know  when  I  was  so  knocked  over 
about  anythink." 

"  Is  Mr.  Cecil  here.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Bless  yer,  no,  sir.  I  wish  he  wor  1  That's  jest  it,  yer  see. 
If  he'd  been  'ere  I  could  anyways  a'  got  him  all  he'd  want. 
What  the  likes  of  him  can  do  in  them  there  dirty  little  lodgings 
he's  in  I  can't  tell ;  and  the  woman,  she's  good  enough,  but,  lor, 
she  don't  know  nothin'  about  the  quality.  Not  but  what  this 
'ere  ain't  fit  for  him,  but  then  there's  never  bin  the  palis  built 
as  is  good  enough  for  Mr.  Cecil." 

"  Look  here,  Jack,"  broke  in  Gerald,  "  I  want  to  find  Cecil, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  You  just  give  me  his  address  and 
let  me  be  off." 

"  Lor',  now,  Marster  Gerald !  You'll  never  be  leavin'  me  in  all 
this  anxiety,  and  never  tellin'  me  what's  wrong  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  tell  you.  Jack,  and  that's  all  about  it.  Besides,  if  I 
know  you,  you  won't  want  to  pry  into  Mr.  Cecil's  secrets.  If  he 
didn't  tell  you  himself,  it  was  because  he  didn't  want  you  to 
know,  and  so  I  mustn't  tell  you  either." 

"  You're  right,  sir ;  you're  right,"  he  answered  sadly.  "  I 
mustn't  ast ;  but  if  Mr.  Cecil's  in  trouble  I'll  lay  down  my  life 
for  'im  joyful,  that  I  will,  sir,  at  any  moment" 

**  I  know  well  he  has  no  truer  friend  than  you.  Jack,"  said 
Gerald,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  *'  but  this  is  a 
matter  where  you  can't  help.     It  is  no  matter  for  dying,  thank 
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God,  but  for  help  which  I  may  be  able  to  render,  and  you  can 
trust  me  to  do  my  best." 

"  I  know  that,  sir,  God  bless  you  !  Tve  sed  to  mysself  many 
a  time  these  larst  days  that  you  wos  the  pusson  as*d  know  what 
to  do.  If  there's  any  one  on  this  airth  as  Mr.  Cecil  *11  be  glad 
to  see,  it*s  you,  Marster  Gerald.  Til  give  yer  the  address,  sir, 
and  pleased  to  do  it" 

The  direction  given  was  to  a  district  very  far  removed  from 
Dalston,  being  in  Deptford,  so  Gerald  decided  to  return  to  his 
club  for  luncheon  before  proceeding  there,  and  took  leave  of 
Jack  White,  promising  to  look  him  up  again  as  soon  as  he  had 
anything  satisfactory  to  report. 

He  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  Victoria  Buildings,  the  street 
to  which  he  had  been  directed. 

It  was  a  long  street,  with  a  double  row  of  miserably  dirty  and 
dilapidated  houses,  and  number  forty-three,  which  was  the  par- 
ticular one  Gerald  was  in  search  of,  might  almost  have  taken  the 
prize  for  these  attributes  among  a  number,  any  one  of  which 
deserved  at  least  a  medal  for  its  broken-down  appearance. 

The  street  swarmed  with  dirty,  ragged  children,  shrieking, 
yelling  and  quarrelling  at  the  top  of  their  loud  voices,  and  here 
and  there  a  shabby  costermonger's  barrow,  exposing  goods  of 
the  poorest  condition,  varied  the  monotony  of  the  place. 

Gerald  shuddered  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  aristocratic 
Cecil  in  these  surroundings. 

Cecil  Forrester  might  have  stood  as  a  model  to  any  artist  or 
sculptor  wishing  to  represent  the  ideal  of  "  blue-blood  "  and  old 
family.  Even  at  Eton,  that  hot-house  of  England's  noblest  and 
proudest,  Cecil  had  been  remarked  for  his  fastidiousness  and 
elegance.  He  had  been  nicknamed  "Emperor,"  and  truly  he 
would  have  graced  the  throne  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth. 

In  appearance  he  was  tall,  slight  and  fair;  yet  these  simple 
words  give  no  idea  of  the  grace  and  finish  of  his  bearing,  and 
the  unconscious  dignity — even  grandeur — of  his  manner.  He 
had  blue  eyes,  which  looked  unconscious  of  all  evil ;  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  anything  less  noble  than  himself  His  rather 
long,  fair  moustache  gave  a  slight  air  of  melancholy,  by  its  droop, 
to  his  naturally  serious  countenance.  His  manner,  which  was 
courtesy  itself,  was  alike  to  all,  and  caused  him  to  be  positively 
adored  by  his  inferiors. 
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Gerald  sprang  up  the  few  worn  and  uneven  steps  and  gave  a 
loud  rap  with  the  rusty  knocker  on  the  paintless  door.  A  dis- 
hevelled, slatternly  woman,  with  a  grimy  baby  in  her  arms, 
responded  to  his  summons,  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  for 
Forrester,  said  she  had  a  lodger,  "  but  that  wam't  his  name." 

**To  be  sure,"  she  added,  "many  in  these  parts  *ad  a  good 
reason  for  a-changin'  o'  their  names,  and  if  they  paid  their  rents, 
it  warn't  no  consam  of  'ers  ;  not  as  this  *ere  young  man  seemed 
o'  that  sart. 

"  He  warn't  in  now,  but  if  the  gent  meant  *im  no  'arm,  he  could 
come  again. 

"  He  lives  up  the  second  pair  front,  and  sure  he's  nearly  alius 
at  'ome.  P'raps  he's  the  one  you're  a-seekin'  for" — with  a 
glance  at  Gerald's  faultless  attire.    "  I  alius  thought  he  wer*  a 

gentleman,  though  he  lives  mortial  poor  for  that " 

Here  Gerald  interrupted  the  flow  of  talk. 
"  Don't  say  anything  about  my  visit,"  he  said,  putting  a  half- 
crown  into  her  hand,  "  and  I  will  come  again." 

Herewith  he  departed,  leaving  the  landlady  murmuring  that 
"  she  'oped  no  'arm'd  come  of  it  to  her  lodger,  for  he  wor  the 
nicest-spoken  young  feller,  that  'e  wor !  " 

Considerably  disappointed  at  the  non-success  of  this  first 
attempt,  and  with  his  spirits  down  at  a  very  low  ebb,  Gerald 
hailed  another  hansom  and  returned  to  his  club.  As  he  entered 
the  reading-room  to  beguile  the  short  time  before  dinner  with  a 
newspaper,  he  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  the  depths 
of  an  easy-chair,  and  still  more  so  to  see  the  form  of  his  cousin 
Henry  emerge  from  the  velvet  cushions. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you,  Gerald  ?  "  said  Hal  hastily,  and  with  a  low 
voice  and  nervous  manner.  "  I've  come  up  by  the  mail  on  purpose." 
Gerald  noticed  that  his  cousin  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  to 
avoid  meeting  his  glance.  Expecting  to  be  made  the  confidant 
of  another  of  Hal's  escapades,  probably  more  serious  than  usual, 
since  the  latter  seemed  so  disturbed,  he  assented  with  no  very 
good  grace. 

Cecil's  affairs  occupied  him  at  present  so  entirely  that  he  did 
not  feel  he  was  likely  to  accord  his  troublesome  visitor  any 
sympathy  nor  any  willing  assistance. 

"  I  suppose  we'd  better  go  to  my  room,  then.  You  want  to 
see  me  alone  ?  " 

19 
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"  If  you  please,"  answered  the  other,  still  in  the  same  manner. 
Gerald  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  Hal's  question,  as  on  reaching 
his  quarters  he  offered  his  cousin  a  chair,  dropping  into  one  him- 
self at  the  same  time. 

"What  is   all   this   about  Cecil?     Is   it  true  he  is  accused 

of ?"     He  seemed  to  dread  pronouncing  the  disagreeable 

word. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  Gerald  shortly. 

He  wondered  how  it  could  concern  Henry,  and  rather  resented 
the  latter  mixing  himself  up  in  the  matter. 

"  My  God ! "  exclaimed  Henry,  starting  up  from  the  chair  he 
had  taken  and  walking  rapidly  across  the  room.  "  If  I  could 
have  foreseen  that !  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  damage." 
It  was  now  Gerald's  turn  to  feel  excited. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Hal  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently. 
"  It  is  a  long  story,  Gerald;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  know  that  fellow,  Wells,  the  bookmaker?  Well,  he  is  a 
blackguard.  I  got  very  thick  with  the  brute,  more's  the  pity, 
and  he  beguiled  me  by  false  representations  into  letting  myself 
into  a  bet  with  him.  The  whole  thing  was  a  fraud,  only  I 
didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  and  can't  prove  it  now ;  and  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  the  beggar  chiselled  me  out  of  the 
round  sum  of  ;^8oo.  Of  course  I  couldn't  pay  up.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  I  had  ;^300  in  hand  and  paid  that  down  on  the 
nail,  Wells  promising  to  let  me  wait  my  time  for  the  rest.  The 
scoundrel  broke  his  word,  though,  and — ^well,  by  George,  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you  1  I'm  as-  much  of  a  scoundrel  as  he,  after 
all,  and  you'll  never  look  at  me  again  when  you  hear  all.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  tempted,  Ger ;  not  that,  God  knows, 

I  want  to  excuse  myself — I  hate  myself  like  the  very  d . 

Well,  it's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  " — here  he  stopped  and 
wiped  the  heavy  drops  of  perspiration  off  his  forehead — "  I 
must  out  with  it.  The  villain  threatened  me,  and  I  went  to  the 
governor,  intending  to  ask  for  the  cash.  Father  was  not  there, 
but  his  cheque-book  lay  on  the  table,  and  hardly  thinking  What 
I  was  about  I  filled  in  a  cheque  for  ;^SOO,  and  copied  the  gover- 
nor's signature  off  an  open  letter,  just  written,  and  evidently  left 
there  to  dry.  I  thought  I'd  tell  father  when  I  had  the  coin  in 
my  hand." 

Here  Hal  sank  down  in  a  chair  as  if  exhausted. 
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"When  I  looked  at  the  slip  of  paper  in  my  hand  I  was  so 
deuced  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  stuflfed  the  confounded  thing 
in  my  pocket  and  made  off,  trying  to  forget  all  about  it,  and 
trusting  to  fate  that  dad  wouldn't  notice  the  absence  of  the  one 
cheque.  Then  I  went  north ;  but  I  hadn't  been  there  many 
days  before  that  brute,  Wells,  sent  me  another  letter,  and  vowed 
he'd  split  on  me  to  the  governor  if  I  didn't  send  the  money  in  a 
few  days.  You  know  how  he  hates  such  things,  and  the  old 
boy  is  so  good  to  me,  and,  one  thing  and  another,  I  can't  bear 
to  grieve  him,  and  in  my  desperation  I  took  out  the  cheque, 
which  was  in  my  pocket  all  this  while,  and  sent  it  off  to  Parker 
to  present  at  the  bank,  asking  him  to  forward  the  notes  to  Wells 
at  once." 

Hal's  voice  had  grown  so  husky  that  he  broke  off  here,  and, 
walking  over  to  the  washhand-stand,  he  poured  out  a  glass  of- 
water  and  drained  it  before  he  could  continue  his  story.  Gerald, 
his  heart  lightened  of  a  great  load  on  his  friend's  account,  was 
content  to  wait  patiently  and  let  his  cousin  tell  his  story  in  his 
own  way. 

"  Parker  was  just  leaving  for  Switzerland  when  he  got  my  letter, 
but  he  hastened  out  and  presented  the  cheque.  As  you  know, 
the  draft  was  stopped,  but  not  the  man  who  took  it,  and  Parker 
went  from  there  straight  to  his  train,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
trip  he  forgot  the  matter  for  several  days.  Of  course,  as  I  heard 
nothing,  I  concluded  the  affair  was  settled.  By  one  and  the  same 
post  I  got  Parker's  letter  of  explanation  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
another  from  Wells.  To  satisfy  the  latter  I  wrote  to  you  for  the  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  he's  got  it  safe  now,  and  I  have  his  receipt 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  to  think  about  the  cheque,  and  in 
truth  I  was  in  a  blue  funk  when  yesterday;!  got  a  long  epistle 
from  dad,  telling  me  the  whole  beastly  story  about  poor  Cecil, 
and  I  came  here  at  once.     Father  said  you  were  here." 

Hal  looked  at  Gerald  for  a  comment,  but  then  burst  out  again  : 

"  What  could  Cecil  have  meant  by  not  denying  the .     As 

if  he  were  the  fellow  to  do  a  dirty  mean  trick !  By  Jove  !  Ger, 
when  I  think  of  him  I'd  like  to  blow  my  brains  out.  I  feel  the 
greatest  blackguard  on  the  face  of  this  earth." 

Grerald  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  his  cousin's  vehemence. 

"  It's  no  use  to  talk  like  that,  Hal,"  he  said,  not  unkindly.  **  Of 
course  you  have  done  a  blackguardly  thing,  and  it's  no  use  to 
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mince  matters  about  it.  All  the  same,  youVe  behaved  like  a  man 
now.  Thank  God !  the  world  doesn't  know  of  the  affair,  and  it's 
not  too  late  to  save  the  Forresters'  name.  Poor  old  Colonel 
Forrester !  what  he  has  suffered  !  But  there,  it's  no  good  talking 
of  that.  I'll  wire  to  Hetty  at  once  that  Cecil  is  cleared,  and  we'll 
find  him  to-morrow  and  take  him  back  with  us.  What  Cecil 
could  have  meant  by  owning  up  to  the  signature  I  can't  imagine — 
what  notion  he  can  have  had  in  his  head." 

Then  suddenly  looking  very  grave,  Gerald  turned  to  Hal : 

"  Who'll  tell  your  father,  Hal  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

Hal  turned  pale. 

"  By  God !  I  can't,  Ger ;  it  will  break  his  heart.  I  wish  I  were 
dead ! " 

And  Hal  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned. 

"  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Gerald ;  "  you'd  be  too  short  and  sharp  over 
it" 

"  If  ever  I  touch  a  horse  again  I'm " 

"  Don't  swear,  Hal,"  broke  in  the  other ;  "  that  won't  help  any- 
thing, and  I'll  make  the  best  of  it  to  my  guardian.  I  do  believe 
this  matter  will  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Gerald,"  said  Hal  gratefully ;  "  no 
wonder  dear  dad  always  loved  you  more  than  he  did  me.  I'm 
only  a  good-for-nothing." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Gerald ;  "  you're  too  easily  led  away,  that's 

true ;  but  as  to  being  good  for  nothing !     Look  here,  you're 

fagged  out ;  you  go  to  bed ;  I'll  get  you  a  room  here. 
We'll  just  have  a  dinner  up  here  sharp  and  then  you  must 
sleep." 

Gerald  rang  the  bell  and  gave  his  orders,  and  while  they  were 
being  executed — indeed,  until  Henry  retired  to  his  own  sleeping 
.apartment — he  talked  lightly  of  indifferent  subjects  ;  and  had  the 
.satisfaction  of  seeing  that,  although  still  very  subdued,  his  causin 
-was  much  calmer  when  he  left  him  than  he  had  been  during  the 
recital  of  his  painful  tale. 

Although  Gerald  dreaded  his  guardian's  grief  when  he  should 
be  told  who  was  the  guilty  person,  he  in  truth  regarded  Hal's 
action  more  in  the  light  of  a  boyish  escapade  than  as  a  serious 
crime ;  and  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  impart  his  view  to  the  unsus- 
pecting parent.  Feeling  that  he  had  about  as  much  before  him 
as  he  could  well  get  through,  he  judged  it  wise  to  store  up  his 
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energy  for  the  next  day,  and  very  soon  followed  his  cousin  to  the 
repose  and  comfort  of  his  pillow. 

His  last  waking  thought  was  one  of  thankfulness  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  was  earlier  en  route  for  Deptford  than 
he  had  been  on  his  first  visit 

The  good  tidings  he  had  to  communicate  to  Cecil  made  him 
impatient,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  risk  missing  him  again. 

The  hostess  greeted  him  with  a  smile  and  an  affirmative  answer 
as  to  whether  her  lodger  was  in  ;  and  Gerald  ran  up  the  steep 
dark  stairs  with  a  light  heart.  He  knocked  softly  at  the  door 
indicated  to  him  as  that  of  the  room  the  lodger  occupied,  and 
without  waiting  for  answer  or  permission  turned  the  handle  and 
walked  in. 

As  he  glanced  round  the  small,  bare,  comfortless  chamber, 
until  his  eye  lighted  upon  its  occupant,  he  shuddered  to  think  of 
this  as  Cecil's  abode. 

The  man  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves  on  a  broken  chair  by  the 
window,  mending  in  the  dim  light  which  alone  could  pierce  the 
thickness  of  dust  on  the  panes  a  large  rent  in  a  coat  which  lay 
across  his  knees. 

Could  that  be  Cecil  ?  Gerald  almost  thought  he  had  intruded 
upon  a  stranger  until  the  exclamation  of  dismay,  which  he  could 
not  control,  roused  the  attention  of  the  worker  who,  looking  up^ 
disclosed  the  well-known  features  of  Cecil  Forrester. 

He  was  very  pale  and  looked  worn  and  ill.  Gerald  was  shocked 
at  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  period,  and  he  started  forward 
to  grasp  his  friend's  hand  with  a  cry  of  joy  and  commiseration. 

Cecil  flushed  all  over  his  pale  fair  face,  and  drawing  himself  up 
proudly,  not  noticing  the  hand  stretched  out  to  meet  his,  said : 

"  You  here !  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  driven  me  to  this  ; 
that  you  have  ruined  my  life  ?  Must  you  intrude  yourself  upon 
me  in  my  degradation  ?  " 

Gerald,  in  his  bewilderment,  thought  his  friend  must  have  lost 
his  senses  indeed, 

"  Cecil,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?     Are  you  mad  ?  " 

A  scornful  smile  crossed  the  lips  of  the  other. 

"  Doubtless  to  you  I  must  appear  altogether  mad !    To  sacri- 
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fice  oneself  for  another  is  an  insanity.  But  do  not  flatter  your- 
self that  it  was  out  of  regard  to  you  that  I  came  away.  It  was 
for  Hetty,  my  dear  sister."  His  voice  trembled  audibly  as  he 
pronounced  her  name.  "  You  have  her  love  to  thank ;  that  is  what 
saved  you,  for,  base  as  you  have  proved  yourself  in  one  matter, 
I  still  believe  that  you  love  Hetty  and  will  make  her  a  good 
husband." 

It  was  now  Gerald's  turn  to  be  aroused. 

"  Mad  you  must  certainly  be  in  spite  of  so  much  semblance  of 
sanity,"  he  cried  ;  "  but  mad  or  sane  you  shall  explain  these  words 
and  account  to  me  for  your  insults  before  I  leave  this  room." 

"  Insult  you  I  that  would  indeed  be  difficult." 

Without  noticing  this  interruption,  but  a  little  less  hotly  than 
he  had  begun,  Gerald  continued  : 

"  Hetty's  love  it  is  which  brings  me  here  to  you,  and  which,  in 
the  face  of  your  most  unmerited  and  unaccountable  language, 
bids  me  have  patience  with  her  only  brother.  For  her  sake  I 
will,  in  spite  of  your  behaviour,  inform  you  of  the  cause  of  my 
presence.  Your  innocence  of  the  charge  laid  to  your  account, 
and  which  you  so  mistakenly  took  upon  your  shoulders,  is  estab- 
lished.    Henry  Stewart  is  the  forger ! " 

At  these  words  Cecil  turned  deathly  pale,  and,  staggering  back, 
would  have  fallen  had  he  not  grasped  the  back  of  the  chair  to 
support  himself 

"  Is  this  true  what  you  are  telling  me  ?  "  he  gasped  in  an  un- 
certain tone. 

"  Of  course  it  is  true,"  returned  Gerald ;  "  do  you  also  wish  to 
accuse  me  of  being  a  liar  ?  " 

Instead  of  replying  Cecil  dropped  into  the  chair,  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands  broke  into  deep  tearless  sobs. 

Gerald's  anger  faded  in  an  instant  before  the  sight  of  such 
emotion.  Taking  a  hasty  step  forward  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
friend's  shoulder,  and  in  a  very  tender  tone  said : 

"  Cecil,  old  man,  don't,  don't  give  way  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

It  was  some  time  before  Cecil  could  control  himself  sufficiently 
to  speak.  When  he  could  do  so  he  raised  his  head  and,  without 
turning  to  his  companion,  said : 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you — how  to  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  injustice — my  incredible  suspicions  of  you.  Can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ?  " 
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"  You  must  enlighten  me  first  as  to  the  cause  of  offence,"  said 
Gerald  lightly.  '*  If  you  mean  your  greeting  to-day,  I  don't  bear 
malice.  I  can  understand  your  being  upset,  living  in  such  a  hole 
as  this.  Come,  get  up  and  let  us  be  off.  You  can't  think  what 
rejoicing  there  will  be  at  our  return,  nor  how  anxiously  they  are 
all  awaiting  us." 

"Gerald,"  said  the  other  with  some  difficulty,  "don't  you 
understand  ?     I  thought — I  thought  you  must  be  the — culprit ! " 

"  By  Jove !  "  said  Gerald,  and  then  stopped. 

In  truth,  such  a  thought  had  not  flashed  over  him,  and  he  was 
more  hurt  than  he  could  have  believed  possible.  In  the  first 
moment  he  could  find  no  words  to  reassut;e  his  friend.  He  had 
not  found  it  possible  to  believe  in  Cecil's  guilt  even  when  he  him- 
self asserted  it,  and  the  other  had  in  his  mind  accused  him  of  the 
crime  without  the  least  evidence  or  reason  for  such  a  belief. 

His  face,  against  his  will,  expressed  some  of  the  feelings  within 
him,  and  Cecil,  who  had  turned  to  him  when  he  had  last  spoken, 
now  rose  and  walked  away. 

"  Of  course,  I  see  you  cannot  forgive.  It  is  just ! "  he  said 
sadly.  "  I  can  scarcely  credit  now  how  I  ever  got  the  evil  notion 
in  my  head,  but  in  the  moment  I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  I 
was  innocent,  and  there  was,  as  I  thought,  no  other  person  who 
could  possibly  have  been  guilty." 

"I  can  forgive,  I  do  forgive,"  and  Gerald  seized  the  hand 
of  his  friend  and  pressed  it  warmly.  "  Can  I  forget  how  nobly, 
how  generously  you  took  the  sin  upon  your  own  shoulders  for 
my  sake  ?  " 

Cecil's  eyes  gleamed  as  they  met  those  of  Gerald.  He  shook 
his  head. 

"The  greater  nobility  is  yours,  which  trusted  the  friend  so 
completely  as  to  make  any  suspicion  of  him  impossible.  But  I 
have  suffered,  Gerald — you  may  believe  that — both  for  you  and 
for  myself." 

"  Let  us  forget  it  all,  and  get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  Do  you  owe  your  landlady  anything  for  this  palatial 
mansion  ?  Have  you  any  cash  ?  "  Gerald  strove  to  appear  gay, 
to  raise  the  other's  depressed  spirits. 

"  I  owe  her  a  trifle,  but  I  have  money  at  present.  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done  in  a  little  while,  when  it  would  all  have 
been  gone.     Ah  !  Gerald,  you  little  know  what  you  have  saved 
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me  from — into  what  a  state  of  despair  and  desperation  I  was  fast 
sinking.  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  melancholy  mad  and  have 
put  an  end  to  my  existence  before  long." 

"  Well,  thank  God  !  the  necessity  for  that  is  over.  And,  I  say, 
if  you're  not  ready  for  lunch,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am,  and 
as  we've  a  long  run  to  Pall  Mall,  why,  I  think  we'd  better  hurry 
up  and  get  there." 

The  landlady  was  called,  and  her  last  little  account  settled. 
The  good-natured  woman,  like  most  of  her  class,  had  taken  a 
very  warm  interest  in  her  gentlemanly  lodger,  and  now  parted 
with  him  with  the  following  words : 

"  It's  real  sorry  I  anj  to  part  with  yer,  sir,  and  real  glad  too.  A 
gentleman  born  is  no'  the  sort  to  take  lodgin's  with  the  loikes  of 
me.  I  wishes  yer  the  best  of  luck,  and  many's  the  time  I  shall 
think  o'  yer  and  yer  kindly  words  and  ways." 

Gerald  put  a  half-sovereign  into  the  hand  of  the  baby,  which, 
a  shade  more  grimy  than  yesterday,  was  again  in  its  mother's 
arms.  The  tiny  fist  closed  over  the  little  gold  piece  as  tightly  as 
if  the  recipient  had  been  aware  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  the 
young  men  took  their  way  out  of  Victoria  Buildings,  and  out  of 
Deptford,  thankfully.  Gerald  had  much  to  relate,  and  Cecil 
much  to  hear,  during  their  drive  to  the  club,  and  their  destination 
was  reached  before  the  end  of  their  conversation. 

Cecil  looked  very  sad  at  the  account  of  his  father's  illness  and 
his  sister's  distress  of  mind,  but  he  was  again  diverted  from  his 
personal  affairs  upon  entering  Gerald's  room,  by  his  cousin 
Hal  starting  forward,  and  positively  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  im- 
ploring his  pardon. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,  Hal,"  said  Cecil,  shaking  the 
other's  hand  most  cordially.  "  I  am  not  at  all  harmed,  dear 
fellow." 

Luncheon  was  taken,  and  a  train  looked  up  by  which  the 
young  men  could  start  at  once  for  Fairholme,  and  a  telegram  was 
'  dispatched  to  announce  their  arrival  and  request  that  an  equipage 
might  be  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  them. 

At  the  last  moment  Henry's  courage  failed  him.  He  could 
not  meet  his  much-wronged  father  until  at  least  the  worst  was 
known  to  him. 

"  Perhaps  he'll  not  forgive  me,"  said  poor  Hal.  "  He  won't  be 
able  to  understand  the  business.     He  would  never  have  stooped 
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to  a  base  action  himself,  even  under  the  strongest  provocation, 
and  he  will  not  see  that  I  had  any  at  all." 

Both  the  friends  tried  to  alter  young  Stewart's  resolution,  but 
in  vain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  without  him,  promising  to 
do  their  best  to  soften  his  father's  heart  towards  him. 

At  the  station  of  Wyncombe,  a  few  miles  from  the  Forresters' 
home,  General  Stewart  and  Hetty  were  impatiently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  returning  friends,  and  in  their  joy  at  seeing  Cecil 
and  Gerald  no  questions  were  asked.  But  when  the  four  were 
seated  vis-i-vis  in  the  landau,  bowling  along  the  smooth  roads 
towards  Fairholme,  General  Stewart  turned  to  Cecil  and  asked 
the  dreaded  question. 

"  Now  tell  us  all  about  it.  What  is  the  mystery  ?  What  did  you 
mean  by  saying  you  were  guilty  if  you  weren't  ?  and  who  did 
forge  my  name,  for  I  swear  I  never  signed  that  draft." 

Cecil  looked  to  Gerald  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

"  Yoii  have  not  yet  said  how  your  father  is,  Hetty,"  broke  in 
the  latter.  "  Does  he  know  Cecil  is  here  ?  Cecil,  you'll  have  to 
nurse  your  father  back  to  health,  since  you  made  him  ill." 

The  riise  succeeded,  and  the  remarks  about  the  colonel  lasted 
until  they  arrived  home. 

The  colonel  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
back,  but  too  weak  to  be  allowed  to  do  more  than  return  the 
embraces  which  his  son,  dropping  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside, 
lavished  upon  him,  mingling  them  with  whispered  regrets  at  the 
sorrow  he  had  brought  upon  him,  and  entreaties  for  forgiveness. 

The  colonel  was  too  happy  at  having  his  beloved  son  restored 
to  him  to  permit  the  latter  even  to  accuse  himself  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  illness.  He  feebly  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  story, 
and,  under  pretence  of  thinking  so  many  people  round  him  would 
be  bad  for  the  invalid,  Gerald  drew  General  Stewart  from  the 
room,  deciding  that,  as  the  evil  tidings  must  be  imparted,  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  He  withdrew  with  his  guardian 
to  the  library  and  there  commenced  his  tale. 

So  cleverly  did  he  fulfil  his  task  that  General  Stewart  was 
simply  furious  with  his  son,  and  not  at  all  grieved  at  the  matter, 
which  he  evidently  did  not  view  in  other  than  the  light  of  a 
child's  mischievous  escapade. 

Gerald  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  He  knew  that  his  uncle's 
anger  was  easily  overcome,   and   he  commenced  to  draw  so 
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piteous  a  spectacle  of  his  cousin's  contrition  that  the  father  was 
speedily  somewhat  mollified. 

"  May  I  let  him  know  he  is  forgiven  ?  "  said  Gerald. 

"  Forgiven  !  Certainly  not ! "  thundered  the  general.  "  Do 
you,  and  does  he,  suppose  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  every  one 
miserable  with  impunity,  and  then  come  and  say  he  is  sorry  and 
make  an  end  of  it  all  ?  Let  him  keep  out  of  my  sight,  or  he'll 
hear  something  he  won't  like." 

And  nothing  else  could  Gerald  get  out  of  his  ilncle.  He  was, 
however,  not  altogether  displeased  with  the  success  of  his  attempt, 
and  retired  to  write  an  account  of  it  to  Hal,  bidding  him  not  to 
take  his  father's  anger  too  deeply  to  heart,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
work  off  in  time. 

Both  Colonel  Forrester  and  his  daughter  were  too  rejoiced  at 
the  weight  taken  off  their  own  shoulders  to  bear  any  malice  to 
the  real  worker  of  the  evil,  more  especially  when  they  heard  how 
the  culprit  had  at  once  presented  himself  and  repaired  the  ill  he 
had  caused  when  he  heard  of  its  existence ;  in  fact,  they  joined 
their  entreaties  to  those  of  Cecil  and  Gerald  for  Henry's  forgive- 
ness by  his  father,  saying  that  they  would  wish  to  have  2.fite  and 
kill  the  fatted  calf  over  the  return  of  their  prodigal,  but  could  not 
do  so  if  one  member  of  the  family  circle  were  absent. 

The  general  was  not  inexorable,  and  after  a  little  while  so  far 
gave  in  as  to  promise  not  to  refuse  to  meet  his  son,  although  he 
still  threatened  to  give  him  "  a  piece  of  his  mind  "  if  he  came. 

This  they  all  agreed  would  be  most  wholesome  for  Henry,  and 
a  message  was  at  once  sent  him  along  the  telegraph  wires  to 
present  himself  at  Fairholme  by  the  first  train. 

Upon  his  arrival  Henry  sought  his  father  alone,  and  what  took 
place  during  their  interview  never  fully  transpired.  That  Henry 
had  obtained  his  forgiveness  was  evident  to  all,  in  the  new 
tenderness  of  manner  between  father  and  son,  and  a  gentle 
deference  in  the  latter  which  had  not  existed  before. 

It  is  seldom  that  no  good  at  all  arises  out  of  any  event,  and 
this  one  proved  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

That  night  a  very  joyful  party  met  at  the  table ;  and  in  the 
health-drinking  and  toasting  that  brought  the  meal  to  a  close, 
the  servants  of  Fairholme,  most  of  whom  had  been  many  years 
with  their  master,  and  all  of  whom  worshipped  Cecil  heartily, 
were  invited  to  take  part 
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That  a  cloud  had  been  over  the  house  was  of  course  unavoid- 
ably known  to  all  its  inmates,  and  now  all  were  informed  that  it 
was  lifted,  but  out  of  regard  to  General  Stewart,  as  well  as  to  his 
son,  none  of  the  particulars  were  disclosed. 

Nor  was  Jack  White  forgotten,  for  that  same  evening  Cecil  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  him  a  full  account  of  his  temporary  trouble. 

As  General  Stewart  rose  to  return  thanks  for  a  little  speech  in 
which  Cecil  had  heartily  wished  good  health  and  happiness  to 
himself  and  his  son,  he,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Hetty,  said,  in  con- 
clusion : 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  Miss  Hetty  here  is  a  little  bit  imbued 
with  the  present  fashionable  notions  of  women's  rights ;  since, 
without  consulting  her  natural  protector,  she,  on  an  occasion 
which  we  will  not  further  particularize,  ventured  to  threaten  an 
alteration  on  her  own  account  of  the  plans  which  all  interested 
in  her  welfare  had  considered  as  the  best  to  be  carried  out  for 
her  future  happiness.  I  therefore  propose,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
chance  of  the  spread  of  the  epidemic,  that  she  be  speedily  handed 
over  for  correction  and  future  guidance  to  a  care  and  devotion 
which  she  can  alone  find  in  the  person  of  Gerald  Mainwaring." 

Amid  the  laughter  and  loud  applause  of  the  assembled 
company  the  general  resumed  his  seat. 

A  few  minutes'  pause  was  filled  up  by  eager  whispers  on  the 
part  of  Gerald  to  Hetty,  who  responded  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
downcast  eyes  ;  presently  the  former  rose  and,  with  a  voice  not 
free  from  emotion,  said  : 

"The  thick  darkness  which  fell  so  suddenly  upon  our  two 
households,  and  which  threatened  to  close  entirely  over  my 
happiness,  has,  thanks  to  the  Father  of  us  all,  been  quite  as 
suddenly  and  even  more  completely  dispelled ;  the  sun  is  now 
shining  upon  us  all  more  brightly  than  ever.  Of  all  assembled 
here  I  have  the  deepest  cause  for  thanksgiving,  for  this  short  un- 
happy period  has  brought  me  the  greatest  proof  of  friendship 
man  can  experience  upon  this  earth,  and  this  evening's  celebra- 
tion the  brightest  outlook  for  the  future,  in  the  promise  of  my 
speedy  union  with  the  object  of  all  my  hopes.  That  we  may  all 
meet  again  this  day  four  weeks  at  my  bridal  feast  is  the  toast 
with  which  I  will  close  the  evening's  festivities." 

When  the  acclamations  with  which  this  unexpected  announce- 
ment had  been  received  subsided,  the  company  broke  up  and 
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retired,  fatigued  but  happy  in   all  that  the  day  had  brought 

forth. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  morning  which  was  to  trans- 
form Hetty  Forrester  into  Hetty  Mainwaring,  as  if  he  would  by 
his  brilliancy  dispel  all  shadows  from  the  earth  itself,  leaving  no 
possibility  for  sad  thoughts  in  men's  minds. 

A  prettier  bridal  had  never  graced  the  little  village  church  in 
the  hollow,  and  its  bell  had  never  sounded  so  merrily  as  on  this 
joyous  occasion. 

All  the  country-side  was  entertained  at  Fairholme,  and  many 
and  hearty  were  the  blessings  showered  upon  the  well-loved  young 
pair. 

In  Colonel  Forrester  no  trace  of  his  late  illness  was  visible,  as, 
leaning  proudly  on  the  arm  of  his  noble  son,  he  slowly  moved 
about  among  the  groups  gathered  in  his  grounds.  He  was 
followed  by  his  old  and  tried  friend  General  Stewart,  attended  by 
Henry. 

In  both  cases  father  and  son  turned  to  each  other,  as  if  by 
increased  love  and  companionship  they  would  endeavour  to  fill 
up  the  space  left  by  the  departure  of  a  beloved  member  of  each 
household ;  while  they  still  felt  that  no  lessening  of  affection  had 
taken  place  in  their  little  circle,  but  that  rather  had  a  third 
happy  home  sprung  out  of  their  long  and  fast  union. 

E.   BURNS. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  different  opinions  there  are 
on  the  subject  of  time — time,  that  silent  yet  ever  active  mystery 
continually  travelling  onwards  at  our  side.  Too  much  can  never 
be  said  or  written  of  his  wonderful  power,  his  healing  influence, 
the  gradual  but  not  the  less  certain  changes  which  attend  his 
path.  For  though  decay  follows  closely  at  his  heels  we  must 
not  forget  that  things  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  rendered 
more  grand  and  beautiful  by  a  touch  of  his  softening  and  vener- 
able hand.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  how  few 
ever  make  a  point  of  thinking  of  its  value.  Of  course  there  are 
the  industrious  workers  in  every  class  of  society,  profession  and 
trade,  who  know  the  worth  of  every  moment — those  indeed  who 
have  experienced  that  time  is  money.  These  happily  are  to  be 
found  in  countless  numbers ;  but  there  are  far  too  many  who  spend 
their  lives  in  the  vague  and  airy  notion  that  they  are  very  busy, 
while  they  are  really  doing  nothing.  Such  aimless,  innocent 
beings  may  be  generally  set  down  as  not  over  wise,  and  too  often 
as  utterly  selfish.  They  are  almost  certain  to  be  late  risers  and 
pass  the  latter  part  of  the  day  in  trying  to  overtake  its  earlier 
hours.  Most  likely  their  mornings  are  spent  in  bed,  or,  if  not,  in 
a  helpless  lounging  manner,  preparing  for  engagements  later  in  the 
afternoon,  and  which  they  afterwards  declare  they  could  scarcely 
manage  to  keep  at  all.  These  busy  idlers  make  as  many  engage- 
ments as  possible,  without  taking  time  into  consideration,  and 
they  rush  from  one  place  to  another  with  a  determination  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  The  energy  they  expend  upon  trifles  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  if  used  for  a  useful  object.  No  fatigue  is 
a  deterrent,  no  distance  a  preclusion.  From  one  house  to  another, 
from  concert  to  "  At  Home,"  from  a  hasty  dinner,  or  dinner 
party,  to  the  opera  anci  thence  to  a  ball,  will  these  devotees  to 
amusement  and  fashion  tear.  And  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  no  time  for  anything,  and  they  pass  through  life  with  a 
pleasant  impression  that  they  are  going  through  with  a  hard 
duty  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  perform  at  all  hazards 
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and  risks.  They  own  to  being  tired  out,  but  nevertheless  they 
must  go  on,  and  as  to  giving  up  any  engagement,  that  is  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

Now  every  one  who  has  any  experience  of  the  world  and  its 
inmates  knows  pretty  well  that  most  people  spend  their  best 
energies  in  doing  what  they  like  best;  and  if  they  can  once 
convince  themselves  that  their  occupation  is  a  necessity  they 
bestow  all  their  time  and  capacities  upon  that,  and  too  often,  on 
that  alone ;  neglecting  simpler  and  more  obvious  duties  of  which 
they  take  but  little  if  any  account  Something  is  omitted  no  doubt 
which  lookers-on  know  to  be  of  far  greater  importance.  It  is 
amusing  to  encounter  these  elegant  time-killers  and  deceivers  of 
themselves.    But  if  they  amuse  they  also  irritate. 

They  will  start  up  hurriedly  in  the  middle  of  a  chat,  declaring 
that  they  "  have  not  one  moment  more,  they  ought  to  have  been 
at  Lady  B.*s  half  an  hour  ago ;  *'  a  bustling  departure  takes  place, 
and  away  they  fly.  They  rush  into  a  concert-room,  listen  to  a 
portion  of  the  programme  and  fly  off'  again,  like  the  butterflies 
that  they  are,  to  another  round  of  similar  duties,  utterly  dis- 
comforting all  who  are  present  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
entertainment  Should  a  hint  be  given  to  these  laborious  idlers 
by  a  courageous  intimate  on  their  unprofitable  habit  of  burning 
through  time,  great  will  be  the  indignation  manifested. 

"  Are  they  to  lose  their  connections  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  husband's  prosperity  (if  he  be  a  professional  man) 
that  his  connection  should  be  kept  together.  It  is  only  just  to 
the  children  that  friends  should  be  made  and  retained,"  and 
should  there  be  eligible  daughters  "  it  is  a  mother's  duty,"  you 
are  told,  "  to  take  them  into  society  and  give  them  a  chance  of 
marrying,"  though  of  course  match-making  is  the  last  thing  to 
be  thought  of. 

How  useless  is  this  sort  of  dust  when  thrown  into  the  eyes 
of  intelligent  people,  who  are  perfectly  well  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  and  arrive  at  conclusions  without  permission  and 
in  spite  of  argument.  It  is  quite  evident  that  fashionable 
drudges  like  this  labour,  or  it  would  be  left  unperformed,  as  so 
many  other  matters  of  far  greater  significance  actually  are. 

It  is  true  that  a  connection  ought  to  be  kept  up,  and  that 
daughters  ought  to  be  introduced ;  also  that  a  certain  time 
should  be  devoted  to  social  intercourse  and  rational  amusement 
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But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  everything  to  give  way  to  such 
claims.  There  are  numerous  estimable  mothers  who  contrive  to 
combine  a  steady  round  of  occupation  with  the  engagements 
consequent  on  fashionable  life.  They  conduct  their  affairs  with 
method,  they  organize  their  time  and  divide  it,  as  it  were,  into 
sections,  devoting  the  morning  hours  to  avocations  which  cannot 
be  left  undone  without  detriment  to  duty,  or  without  being  dele- 
gated to  other  hands.  They  allow  no  trivial  interruption  to 
interfere  with  their  occupation ;  and,  if  still  young,  they  give  up 
a  portion  of  each  day  to  reading,  practising,  or  some  kind  of 
mental  culture.  These  do  not  waste  the  precious  morning  hours 
in  bed.  They  are  early  risers.  All  they  do  is  performed  quietly 
and  without  unnecessary  bustle.  They  make  no  engagements 
which  cannot  be  kept  with  comfort  to  themselves  and  satisfaction 
to  their  hosts.  If  they  attend  concerts  they  give  up  their  after- 
noon, or  part  of  it,  to  the  sensible  appreciation  of  the  music ;  they 
go  to  listen,  and  do  not  harass  themselves  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  accepted  two  or  three  invitations  besides,  and 
"where  they  must  show  themselves,  if  it  be  only  for  five 
minutes." 

Can  there  be  any  pleasure  to  themselves  or  their  friends  in 
such  a  senseless  mode  of  meeting?  Is  this  social  intercourse? 
What  gratification  or  advantage  can  there  be  in  just  shaking 
hands  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  whispering  a  sentence 
here  and  there  to  an  acquaintance  while  a  song  is  being  sung  to 
which  nobody  listens  ?  and  then  to  make  one's  escape  by  the 
nearest  door,  after  passing  round  the  room  uttering  feeble  plati- 
tudes and  exchanging  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  with 
a  number  of  people  who  have  no  time  to  appear  at  their  best  or 
to  converse  intelligently  with  any  one  in  the  ever-moving  frivolous 
crowd  of  fashionable  drawing-rooms.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  conversation  ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  pleasant  exterior,  easy 
manners,  and  flow  of  small  talk. 

Hence  the  love  of  "  little  dinners"  or  limited  five  o'clock  teas 
by  all  who  aspire  to  anything  beyond  the  utter  vapidity  of 
lai^e  assemblies  or  "  At  Homes."  It  is  at  small  gatherings  of 
congenial  minds  that  people  learn  something  of  one  another. 
They  have  then  some  opportunity  for  interchange  of  ideas  and 
sentiments ;  discussion  is  possible,  and  every  one  may  appear  to 
the  best  advantage. 
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In  conclusion,  we  recommend  the  busy  idlers  to  look  around 
them  and  see  if  they  retain  their  friends  longer  or  marry  their 
daughters  better  than  their  more  rational  neighbours  above 
referred  to.  Let  them  say  if  they  enjoy  their  amusements  as 
much  as  the  latter  do,  after  a  well-spent  and  orderly  morning. 
Or  are  they  not  rather  conscious  of  a  vapid  sensation  in  the 
midst  of  their  incessant  toils,  which  causes  them  to  feel  a  fatigue 
they  hesitate  to  own  and  a  dissatisfaction  for  which  they  cannot 
account  ? 

If  girls  are  brought  up  in  the  latter  school  of  frivolity  they 
naturally  adopt  it,  for  the  young,  require  no  temptations  to  idle- 
ness, and  so  surely  as  a  long  course  of  it  is  followed,  so  surely  will 
the  habit  become  fixed  and  inevitably  lead  to  a  mental  condition 
which  puts  intellectual  culture  beyond  their  reach.  They  them- 
selves should  remember  this  fact  before  it  is  too  late.  They  may 
rest  assured  that  the  only  true  source  of  permanent  happiness  in 
this  world  lies  in  some  sort  of  intelligent  and  therefore  always  inter- 
esting occupation.  A  continuous  course  and  round  of  silly  excite- 
ments, however  charming  when  first  entered  on,  rapidly  become 
hollow  mockeries  and  illusions.  Even  reading  of  the  lightest 
kind  becomes  an  impossibility — they  cannot  read  ;  they  fail  to 
find  any  amusement  in  it,  and  certainly  do  not  derive  the  faintest 
shadow  of  benefit  from  printed  matter.  If  they  take  up  a  novel 
in  sheer  despair  at  having  nothing  to  do,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  it  bores  them,  because  they  cannot  concentrate  their  attention 
sufficiently  to  take  a  passing  interest  in  a  story,  whilst  of  course 
anything  like  a  really  sound  piece  of  literature  scarcely  comes 
within  their  comprehension.  Their  minds  are  so  utterly  vacuous 
and  untrained  that  they  do  not  follow  an  argument  or  critical 
analysis  of  the  simplest  nature.  Or,  again,  supposing  they  manage 
for  the  moment  to  take  in  the  sense  of  what  they  are  reading,  it 
is  only  for  a  moment ;  and  directly  the  book  is  laid  down  they 
can  scarcely  recollect  the  drift  or  purport  of  a  single  page  of  it, 
and  assuredly  they  will  be  entirely  incapable  of  telling  you  any- 
thing about  it.  They  forget  the  very  title,  the  author's  name 
shares  in  the  oblivion,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  not  a  trace  of 
either  lingers  in  their  memory.  Music  shares  no  better  fate  than 
literature ;  what  they  have  learned  of  it  at  school  and  what  attain- 
ments in  it  they  may  have  acquired  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  is  so  neglected  as  to  become  of  little  avail,  and  whenever 
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spasmodic  attempts  to  pick  it  up  again  from  time  to  time  are 
made,  the  exertion  requires  so  much  application  that  eventually 
in  all  probability  the  accomplishment  is  allowed  to  drift  into  total 
abeyance.  The  same  thing  occurs  indeed  with  most  of  the 
worthiest  of  their  youthful  attainments ;  no  study  is  pursued  from 
the  hour  when  they  are  emancipated  from  the  schoolroom  and  are 
"out"  They  have  no  time,  they  will  tell  you — that  fleeting  time 
which  they  are  for  ever  actively  frivoling  away  on  sheer  inanities 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  humdrum  affairs  of  home  and  its 
domestic  occupations.  They  have  so  much  to  do,  they  say,  for- 
sooth, as  though  what  they  do  is  of  such  a  vital  character  that 
all  else  perforce  has  been  set  aside. 

When,  however,  some  check  occurs  to  this  busy  idleness — ^when 
the  season  of  balls,  parties,  and  routs  is  over,  or  they  are  ill,  con- 
fined to  the  house,  perhaps  to  bed,  there  is  little  wonder  at  their 
becoming  restless  and  discontented,  a  nuisance  to  themselves 
and  to  most  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  They 
necessarily  make  the  worst  of  patients  in  hours  of  sickness,  whilst 
their  irritability  at  the  enforced  restraint  inevitably  retards  their 
progress  to  recovery.  To  go  one  step  further — ^when  they  have 
burned  through  their  heyday  time  of  life,  when  age  creeps  upon 
them  and  their  strength  fails,  they  are  wholly  without  resource, 
and  it  is  minds  thus  frittered  away  that  develop  into  the  malicious 
scandal-mongering  gossips  who  in  their  small  way  create  so  much 
mischief  in  the  social  and  domestic  world.  No,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  strongly  repeated  that  there  is  but  one  shield  where- 
with we  can  arm  ourselves  to  ward  off  those  buffets  which  fortune 
assuredly  deals  out  more  or  less  to  us  all  sooner  or  later.  There 
is  no  armour  against  fate  save  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  re- 
sourceful character,  and  unless  that  character  be  early  strengthened 
and  trained  to  cultivate  some  amount  of  intellectual  occupation, 
some  hobby,  some  pursuit  worthy  of  an  educated,  thought- 
endowed  human  being,  the  outlook  is  a  truly  painful  one  to  the 
last  degree.  As  usual,  Shakespeare  supplies  a  maxim  to  be  laid 
to  heart  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  when  he  says  that  "  the 
labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain."  It  is  the  only  sure  nostrum 
for  preserving  happiness  and  a  submissive  spirit. 

w.  w.  FENN. 
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Brown  Portmanteau,"  "  Dudley,"  "  The  Wild  Ruthvens," 

"That  Little  Girl,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

CHIEFLY  CONCERNING  SIR  CYRIL. 

"  If  it  be  that  a  man  and  a  woman 

Are  made  for  no  mutual  grief, 
That  each  gives  the  pain  to  some  other. 

And  neither  can  give  the  relief— 

If,  miss,  the  charm  of  the  world, 

Is  tied  round  the  holy  feet — 
I  scorn  to  shrink  from  facing 

What  my  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

But  I  cry  when  the  wolf  is  tearing 

At  the  core  of  my  heart,  as  now. 
When  I  was  the  man  to  be  tortured, 

Why  should  the  woman  be  //tou  f  " 


I  don't  know  whether  it  may  be  considered  strange,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  good  women  almost  invariably  rush  into 
self-sacrificing  and  somewhat  indiscriminating  charitable  research 
as  an  antidote  against  heart  troubles.  Women  less  good,  have 
of  course  less  self-sacrificing  ways  of  revenging  themselves  upon 
an  adverse  fate. 

Bee,  at  this  time,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy  for  investi- 
gating the  slums  of  Whitechapel,  Stratford,  and  other  equally 
savoury  districts — for  visiting  filthy,  drunken  men  and  women — 
for  teaching  and  managing  the  morals  of  imp-like,  ragged,  and 
preternaturally  knowing  and  nasty  little  children. 

She  did  not  visit  these  haunts  alone,  of  course.  She  had  struck 
up  a  friendship  with  an  energetic  young  woman  about  her  own 
age,  who  had  also  come  to  the  conclusion,  apparently,  that  all 
worldly  pleasures  were  51s  dross,  and  that  life,  in  general,  was 
rather  a  poor  affair.  The  Honourable  Mary  Lanceworth,  indeed, 
having  been  forbidden  by  her  very  sensible  father  to  marry  the 
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consumptive  and  impecunious  curate  on  whom  she  had  set  her 
young  affections,  was  at  present  disposed  to  view  existence 
through  somewhat  azure-hued  glasses.  She  was  as  open  about 
her  disappointment  as  Bee  was  reticent.  Perhaps  she  guessed 
the  latter's  trouble.     I  do  not  know. 

Sir  Cyril  was  aghast  at  this  new  departure  on  the  part  of  his 
fiancee.  This  rage  for  haunting  what  he  called  (with  some  justice) 
*'  dens  of  unmitigated  filth  and  iniquity,"  was  a  thing  he  specially 
abhorred. 

And  what  effect  his  opinion  was  likely  to  have  upon  the  some- 
what self-willed  Miss  Adeane,  I  leave  my  readers  to  imagine. 

Upon  one  or  two  occasions  he  quietly  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying her,  and  his  silent  but  disgusted  air  of  protest  throughout 
the  whole  proceedings  made  Bee  more  perversely  determined  in 
her  line  of  conduct  than  ever. 

The  engaged  pair  had  rather  a  stiff  quarrel  on  the  subject,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Cyril  made  a  point  of  being  the  young 
kidies*  escort  whenever  their  fancy  led  them  eastwards,  which 
just  then  was  pretty  often. 

Well — there  was  a.  good  deal  of  fever  about  at  that  time ;  and 
one  day  Cyril  complained  of  feeling  "  seedy  "  (a  very  unusual 
admission  from  him),  and  as  the  days  went  on  felt  seedier  still. 
And  at  last  came  a  day  when  he  got  home  with  a  blinding  head- 
ache, and  a  deathly  sickness  and  faintness  upon  him.  It  ended, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  his  having  the  fever  very  badly,  and  being  as 
near  death's  door  as  he  could  be  without  going  in. 

Of  course  Bee  was  very  grieved  and  sorry.  People  are  always 
very  grieved  and  sorry,  when  their  wilfulness  has  brought  about 
some  catastrophe  which  in  the  circumstances  has  been  almost  a 
forgone  conclusion.  Their  gfrief  and  sorrow,  however,  generally 
come  a  little  late. 

About  this  time,  too,  Miss  Adeane's  zeal  flagged  somewhat. 
Little  by  little  she  gave  up  her  slums  and  her  Whitechapel 
protegees.  The  Honourable  Mary  had  suddenly  shelved  the 
memory  of  her  curate,  and  married  a  wealthy  brewer.  Bee  did 
not  care  to  make  her  charitable  pilgrimages  alone.  Above  all  the 
objects  of  her  solicitude  had  not  proved  themselves  particularly 
grateful ;  and  altogether,  not  much  good  seemed  to  have  been 
done.  The  girl  felt  discouraged,  and  life  once  more  seemed  flat 
and  unprofitable.     She  missed  Cyril,  too,  and  was  unhappy  and 

20* 
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self-reproachful  because  of  her  indirect  share  in  his  illness,  which 
was  a  tedious  and  prolonged  one.  The  first  time  she  was  allowed 
to  see  him  after  he  had  "  turned  the  comer  "  was  one  bright  day 
in  early  autumn.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  leaning  against  a 
forest  of  pillows,  and  as  Bee  entered  the  room  with  Lady  North- 
burgh,  she  was  shocked  to  see  how  thin  and  changed  he  was. 

"  My  poor  Cyril,"  she  whispered,  trying  to  conquer  an  unruly 
lump  that  would  come  in  her  throat,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
very  ill." 

"  Tm  afraid  I  have,"  he  said,  just  in  his  old  tender  languid  voice 
— except  that  it  was  so  weak  Bee  had  to  stoop  low  to  hear  it 
"  But  Fm  getting  on  all  right  now — though  I  am  such  a  scare- 
crow ;  so  don't  look  so  shocked.  Sit  down,  dear,  and  tell  me  all 
you  have  been  doing.     How  are  \h^proteg/es  at  Whitechapel  ?*' 

"  Oh  Cyril — I  don't  know.  I — I  haven't  been  there  for  ever 
so  long." 

A  queer  little  ghost  of  a  smile  flitted  over  his  pale  face. 
"  No  ?     How  is  that  ?  "  he  said  slowly. 

She  flushed  slightly ;  then  said  in  a  low  voice, 

*'  Well  you  know,  Cyril,  I  found  out — I  came  to  see  that  it  was 
not  really  for  these  people's  good  I  was  going  there — not  really. 
It  was — it  was  to  please  myself  It  was  because — because  I  was 
tired  of  everything  I  had  done,  and  everything  I  knew  about. 
And  I  wanted  something  new — I  wanted  a  change." 

"  Dear  honest  little  woman,"  he  murmured,  pressing  feebly  the 
hand  he  held. 

"  And  then,"  she  went  on — "  when  you  were  so  ill — and  I  felt 
it  was  all  my  fault — oh  Cyril,  I  was  so  grieved,  and  so  unhappy. 
I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  mind  how  good  and  patient  you  were 
that  very  last  day  you  were  out — and  you  looked  so  pale  and 
tired,  though  you  never  said  anything.  And  I  kept  dragging 
you  about  from  place  to  place — like  the  selfish  little  wretch  I  am," 
she  concluded  remorsefully. 

A  quizzical  light  came  into  Cyril's  tired  blue  eyes  for  a  second, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

**  And  then  they  were  all  so  ungrateful,"  Bee  went  on  dejectedly. 
"  You  would  not  believe  how  ungrateful !  That  old  Mrs.  Ward 
was  quite  rude  to  me  because  I  would  not  give  her  half-a-crown 
a  week  for — for  gin  !  Don't  laugh,  Cyril.  You  don't  know  how 
disappointed  I  am — and  how  disgusted  with — with  everything." 
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"  Poor  child,"  said  her  lover  gently.  "  When  you  are  as  old  as 
I  am,  my  dear,  you  will  find  that  most  people  are  ungrateful,  and 
you  will  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  isn't  worth  worrying 
about,  is  it  ?  " 

"Ah,  but  you  are  so  different,  Cyril.  You  never  do  worry 
about  anything." 

"  No — not  much,"  he  assented  languidly. 

And  just  then  his  mother,  seeing  that  he  looked  white  and 
tired,  carried  Bee  off  downstairs ;  for  the  doctors  had,  in  the 
meantime,  forbidden  their  patient  either  exertion  or  excitement. 
And  the  mere  fact  of  seeing  and  talking  to  Bee  had  transgressed 
both  these  rules. 

That  same  afternoon  Bee  went  to  see  Fay  Conrath.  Douglas 
had  taken  a  pretty  house  in  old  Kensington — an  old-fashioned 
house,  with  an  equally  old-fashioned  garden  behind.  Fay  would 
rather  have  had  a  "  bijou  residence  "  in  Mayfair,  or  thereabouts  ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  a  good  many  other  matters,  she  found  that  her 
husband  had  somewhat  decided  views.  He  did  not  want  to  sacri- 
fice comfort  to  fashion  ;  and  he  had  taken  a  curious  fancy  to  this 
old  rambling  house,  with  its  low-ceiled  rooms,  its  old-world  win- 
dows, and  its  quiet  fragrant  garden.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
busy  restless  London  was  round  about  it,  and  that  a  few  moments 
would  take  one  into  the  roar  of  the  unquiet  thoroughfare. 

One  of  Fay's  greatest  grievances  was  that  all  the  principal 
rooms  were  panelled  in  old  oak. 

"  It  is  so  sombre,"  she  was  saying  to  Bee  on  this  fast-waning 
autumn  afternoon.  "I  wanted  Douglas  to  have  them  painted 
over  in  pale  maize  or  cream  colour — but  he  said  it  would  be 
Vandalism." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  murmured  Bee  under  her  breath. 

"  However — this  room  consoles  me  wonderfully,"  the  young 
wife  went  on,  gazing  languidly  round  the  exquisitely  furnished 
nest  in  which  they  were  sitting.  It  was  h«r  own  particular 
sitting-room,  and  Douglas  had  had  it  fitted  up  and  furnished 
with  great  care,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  expense. 

Fay  herself  was  looking  somewhat  thin  and  pale.  The  heat 
had  tried  her  a  little,  she  said.  It  always  did.  She  was  very 
becomingly  dressed,  though,  and  altogether  looked  in  some  in- 
definable way  more  attractive  than  before  her  marriage. 

"  And  Douglas  ?     He  is  well,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Bee,  after  they 
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had  discussed  Cyril  and  his  illness,  and  Mary  Lanceworth's 
marriage,  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  quite  well.  I  suppose  he  is  in  the  study,"  Fay 
answered  in  a  voice  that  was  strange  to  Bee.  "  He  nearly  always 
is  there.  I  don't  see  very  much  of  him,  except  at  meal  times — 
and  not  always  then." 

"  What  is  he  writing  now  ?  "  asked  Bee,  after  a  minute. 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  He  never  talks  to  me  about  his  work.  Have 
some  more  tea,  Bee." 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Douglas  himself 
came  in.  He  looked  tired,  Bee  thought ;  and  there  was  some 
constraint  in  his  manner  as  he  addressed  his  wife. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  that  morning  had  their  first 
quarrel.  It  had  begun  about  a  mere  nothing,  of  course,  as  most 
first  quarrels  do ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Fay  was  entirely 
to  blame  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  as  far  as  Douglas  was  con- 
cerned, I  hardly  know  if  it  could  be  called  a  quarrel  at  all ;  for 
he  had  taken  but  little  part  in  it,  except  that  he  had  perhaps 
aggravated  matters  by  rising  and  walking  out  of  the  room  while 
it  was  at  its  height.  They  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  since, 
except  at  luncheon,  during  the  whole  of  which  meal  Fay  had 
sulked  persistently. 

Bee  divined  at  once  that  something  was  "  out  of  gear,"  and 
soon  took  her  departure.  Douglas  went  down  to  the  carriage 
with  her,  then  came  slowly  upstairs  again  and  into  his  wife's  room. 

She  was  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  out  listlessly  at  the 
fast-darkening  garden.  She  was  not  looking  sulky  now — only 
sad. 

Douglas  came  and  leaned  against  the  window-frame  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence.  His  face  had  a  pale,  worried  look,  and  his 
eyes  were  half-troubled,  half-weary.  Suddenly  he  put  out  his 
hand,  and  took  hers.     She  did  not  turn  her  head. 

"Oh,  my  wife — let  us  have  peace,"  he  said  with  a  strange 
break  in  his  voice. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  gently  but  determinedly  towards 
him. 

In  another  moment  she  was  lying  on  his  breast,  crying  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Ah — I  have  been  so  miserable  all  day,  Douglas,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Forgive  me,  dear — do  forgive  me." 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  soothingly.  "  Don't  cry,  there's  a  good 
girl.  You  will  bring  on  one  of  your  bad  headaches."  Then  he 
added  wearily,  "  Don't  let  us  have  these  scenes.  Fay.  They  do  no 
good,  and  only  make  us  both  unhappy." 

"  Have  you  been  unhappy  too  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  he  made  answer  in  an  odd  voice. 

"  But  we  will  forget  about  it,  Douglas  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes — we  will  forget  about  it." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cyril  was  able  to  be  downstairs  every  afternoon  now,  though 
he  was  gaining  strength  but  slowly.  The  doctors  had  decreed 
that  he  was  to  winter  in  the  south  of  France.  He  and  Lady 
Northburgh  were  to  start  as  soon  as  he  was  a  little  stronger. 

He  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  library  one  October  afternoon 
— for  he  was  only  able  to  sit  up  for  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  each  day.  He  had  been  lying  thus  for  some  time,  staring 
thoughtfully  at  the  blazing  fire  in  the  dreamy,  half-conscious 
content  of  convalesence,  wondering  if  he  could  persuade  Bee  to 
marry  him  before  he  left  England.  He  thought  he  could.  He 
had  been  very  patient  And  he  had  been  very  ill.  Surely  her 
tender  little  heart  could  not  say  him  nay. 

And  as  if  in  answer  to  his  thoughts,  the  door  opened,  and  Bee 
herself  came  in.  Lady  Northburgh  came  immediately  behind 
her. 

"  I  have  persuaded  your  mother  to  take  a  short  drive,  as  the 
afternoon  is  so  fine,"  said  Bee  as  she  surrendered  her  hand  to 
Cyril's  tender  clasp.  "She  is  looking  pale  and  worn  out.  I 
will  stay  beside  you  until  she  comes  back  again." 

"  That's  right,"  replied  Cyril  with  a  contented  sigh.  "  I  have 
been  vainly  trying  to  persuade  her  to  go  out  for  days.  I  believe 
she  is  afraid  I  shall  get  off  this  sofa,  and  go  down  to  the  club  or 
somewhere,  in  her  absence." 

"  My  dear  boy — I  wish  you  could,"  said  his  mother  with  a  fond 
smile.  Then  she  added  anxiously,  "  You  are  sure  you  will  not 
want  anything  while  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  madre  mia.  And  if  I  do,  I  daresay  Bee 
will  take  pity  on  me." 

When  Lady  Northburgh  had  gone.  Bee  took  off  her  hat  and 
jacket,  stirred  the  fire,  and  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  near  Cyril's 
sofa. 
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"  Should  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ?  "  she  said  presently. 

"Certainly  not,"  was  the  prompt  and  ungrateful  answer. 
"  Bee — are  you  not  going  to  kiss  me  ?  " 

She  coloured  faintly,  and  stooping,  kissed  his  cheek. 

"  Shy,  cold  little  thing,"  he  whispered  fondly  and  reproachfully. 

There  was  a  brief  silence  ;  then  Cyril  said, 

"  You  know  that  these  doctors  have  ordered  me  to  winter  out 
of  England?" 

"  Yes — your  mother  told  me." 

"Well,  my  darling,"  he  went  on  very  tenderly — "don't  you 
think  I  might  take  my  wife  with  me  ?  " 

A  curious  look  of  terror  flashed  into  the  girl's  eyes. 

"Cyril — I — I  don't  quite  understand,"  she  made  answer  in- 
articulately. 

"  I  think  you  do,  dear  " — drawing  her  down  to  him  by  the 
trembling  little  hand  he  held.  "  I  want  you  to  marry  me — and 
let  us  go  away  together.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  be  patient. 
Bee,  and  I  have  waited  a  long  time.  Come  to  me  now,  dear.  I 
want  you." 

Bee  rose  suddenly,  pulling  away  her  hand  almost  violently. 
She  had  grown  deadly  white — even  to  her  lips. 

"  Ah  no — no,  Cyril,"  she  cried  almost  imploringly.  "  I  can't ! 
I  cafit !  "  And  as  she  spoke  she  locked  her  hands  together  like 
one  in  cruel  pain. 

For  a  few  minutes  silence  reigned  in  the  quiet  library.  The 
girl  had  flung  herself  into  a  chair.  She  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  Bee — come  here,"  said  Cyril  in  a  strangely  quiet  voice. 

She  rose  at  once,  and  in  a  passion  of  impotent  remorse  knelt 
down  beside  him,  sobbing  bitterly.  He  put  his  arm  round  her, 
and  stroked  her  bent  head  gently. 

**  My  poor  little  girl,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper — "  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Is  the  thought  of  coming  to  me  so  terrible  to  you  ? 
Can't  you  trust  me,  dear  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I  love  you  so 
well  that  your  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  ?     My  child— don't  sob  so." 

"  Oh  Cyril— Cyril  "—sobbed  the  poor  thing—"  you  are  so  good 
—-and  so  kind.  And  I— I  am  so  wicked  and  so  ungrateful.  Oh,  if 
you  only  knew— if  you  only  knew ! " 

The  arm  that  held  her  trembled  a  little. 
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"  And  if  I  do  know,  my  dear  one — if  I  have  guessed,"  he  said, 
with  an  infinity  of  love  and  pain  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  his 
usually  tranquil  voice. 

She  raised  her  head  with  a  half-smothered  cry. 

"  Cyril — you  do  not ! — ^you  cannot ! "  she  exclaimed,  a  sharp 
ring  of  fear  catching  her  breath. 

"  Little  girl,"  he  made  answer  sadly,  "  I  have  been  very  blind 
for  a  long  time.  But — I  think  my  eyes  are  opened  now.  Listen 
to  me.  Bee.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  once  ?  That  I 
should  never  let  you  go  while  your  heart  was  empty  ? — until  you 
told  me  that  you  loved  some  one  else  as — as  I  would  have  had 
you  love  me?  Has  that  day  come,  Bee?  Ah,  do  you  think  I  do 
not  know  ? — poor  trembling  little  heart  ?  " 

Her  heavy  sobs  were  her  only  answer. 

"  Dear  " — went  on  Cyril,  after  a  minute  or  two,  and  his  voice  was 
very  low  and  faint — "  I  give  you  back — your  promise — your  free- 
dom.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Ah  Cyril,  Cyril " — she  murmured  brokenly — "  what  must  you 
think  of  me?" 

"  I  think,  my  poor  Bee,  that  it  is  well  that  you  have  come  to 
know  your  heart — before  it  was — too  late." 

"And,  Cyril — you — you  will  not  be — very  unhappy?"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him  wistfully. 

"I  think  you  must  not — ask  me  that — ^just  yet,"  he  answered 
with  an  odd  catch  in  his  voice. 

He  was  looking  terribly  white  and  exhausted,  and  after  a 
minute  he  said  faintly, 

"  Leave  me  for  a  little  while,  my  darling.  I — I  had  rather  be 
alone." 

"  And — and  you  forgive  me,  Cyril  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  little  lost  love — I  forgive  you.  It  was  not — your 
fault." 

"  I — I  don't  like  to  leave  you,"  she  faltered.  "  Let  me  get  you 
some  wine  or  something." 

He  made  an  almost  fiercely  impatient  negative  gesture.  He  did 
not  speak,  for  his  voice  was  already  beyond  his  control ;  and  it 
was  intolerable  to  him  that  she  should  see  how  weak  he  was. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Bee  rose  and  went  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  closing  the  door  gently  behind  her. 

Cyril  lay  for  some  time  without  moving,  his  teeth  pressed  hard 
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on  his  under-lip,  his  hands  clenched  as  if  in  fierce  vain  effort  to 
crush  down  the  sick  gnawing  pain  that  seemed  creeping  upwards 
from  his  heart. 

It  was  a  hard  sacrifice  he  had  made.  His  love  for  Bee  was 
deep  and  true  and  passionate,  as  the  love  of  these  seemingly 
calm  and  passionless  natures  is  apt  to  be.  Now  that  the  absolute 
necessity  for  stem  restraint  was  past,  his  self-control  deserted 
him  suddenly  and  utterly.  He  felt  inexpressibly  heart-sick  and 
desolate;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  with  the  deadly  physical 
weakness  that  was  fast  mastering  him,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 

arm,  and  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  tearless  exhausted  sobbing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bee  could  not  sleep  that  night  Cyril's  pale  face,  with  its 
heartbroken  smile,  haunted  her  like  some  reproachful  ghost. 
What  had  she  done  ?  Had  she  thrown  away  the  substance  for 
the  shadow?  She  knew  Cyril  would  have  been  a  good  kind 
husband  to  her.  And — might  not  her  duty  lie  in  making  him 
happy  ?  Ah,  but  life  was  hard  and  puzzling  and  dreary.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  comfort  anywhere. 

She  heard,  the  next  day,  that  he  was  worse.  He  had  had  a 
bad  night,  and  a  slight  return  of  fever. 

When  he  was  able  to  be  downstairs  again,  he  received  a  tiny 
note. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  Can  you  see  me  ?  I  have  so  much  to  say 
to  you. 

"  Bee." 

In  answer  to  which  he  returned  a  feebly-scrawled  line  in  pencil. 

"  Yes,  dear.     Come. 

"  Cyril." 

Lady  Northburgh  was  in  the  room  when  Bee  entered,  but 
shortly  afterwards  she  went  out,  leaving  them  alone  together. 

Cyril  was  looking  very  ill.  He  was  ghastly  pale,  his  eyes  were 
heavy  and  sunken,  and  he  seemed  to  speak  with  a  painful  effort. 

"  Dear  Cyril " — began  Bee,  hurriedly  and  nervously,  as  the 
door  closed — "  I  want  you  to — to  forget  all  about  my — I  mean  I 
am  quite  willing — quite  ready  to  be — your  wife." 

He  smiled  faintly. 

"  But — if  I  am  not  willing.  Bee  ?  "  he  said  in  a  very  quiet  voice. 

She  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
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"  Sit  down,  dear,"  he  said  gently — "  and  listen  to  me.  I — I 
can't  talk  much,"  he  added  with  a  gesture  of  weariness.  "  I  feel 
so  horribly  weak.  But — ^we  will  speak  of  this  once,  and  then  we 
will  put  it  away  for  ever."  He  paused,  and  passed  his  hand 
across  his  lips  as  though  to  steady  them.     Then  he  went  on, 

"  While  I  thought  you  had  no  love  for  any  other  man,  I  was 
willing  to  be  contented  with  very  little.  Because — knowing  how 
dearly  I  loved  you — I  hoped  that  in  time,  you  might  come  to  love 
me  too.  But — I  will  not  share  my  wife's  heart  with  another 
man.  And  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  a  moment's  generosity 
on  your  part,  by  making  your  whole  life  miserable.  For  that  is 
what  you  would  be,  my  dear.  Oh  yes,  you  would" — ^as  she 
made  a  quick  denying  gesture.  "  You  are  very  sorry  for  me  just 
now,  because  your  tender  little  heart  is  touched  by  my  weakness 
and  generally  floored  appearance — and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But — "  and  here  the  quiet  voice  shook  a  little — "  your  eyes  told 

me — that  day — what  your  lips  could  never  question "     He 

stopped  suddenly ;  for  a  deathly  faintness  had  come  over  him. 
But  with  a  strong  effort  he  recovered  himself. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing,"  he  said,  trying  to  smile,  as  Bee  bent 
over  him  in  keen  alarm.  "  I'm  so — wretchedly  weak  still.  The 
least  thing — upsets  me." 

Bee  raised  his  head,  and  held  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips.  He 
drank  it  feverishly. 

"Thank  you,*  dear,"  he  murmured  as  she  laid  his  head  back  on 
the  pillows  again.  ^ 

For  some  time  he  lay  quite  still,  without  speaking.  He  looked 
so  pale  and  worn,  so  unlike  the  gallant  debonnair  Cyril  she 
had  known,  that  Bee's  heart  smote  her  keenly.  It  seemed  more 
than  possible  to  love  him — to  love  him  very  dearly. 

Whilst  he  was  thinking  with  the  wild  longing  of  sick  desire — 
"  Ah  God  !  how  sweet  the  touch  of  her  little  hands ! "  For  an 
instant  his  head  had  leaned  on  her  breast 

"  Cyril " — she  whispered,  kneeling  beside  him — "  Cyril — I 
would  try  very  hard — I  would  try  to  make  you  happy " 

But  he  interrupted  her. 

"  You  could  not  make  me  happy — now,"  he  answered.  "  Let 
us  speak  of  it  no  more."  His  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken.  God 
only  knew  what  it  cost  him  to  give  her  up — then. 

Silence  fell  between  them  again.     He  did  not  ask  the  name  of 
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his  successful  rival.  Certainly  he  never  thought  of  Douglas.  He 
had  an  idea  that  it  might  be  Debenham.  Well — Debenham 
seemed  a  decent  enough  fellow,  he  thought  wearily. 

Lady  Northburgh  entered  the  room. 

"  I  think,  Cyril,  you  have  talked  long  enough.  You  ought  to 
rest  now,"  she  said  nervously.     "  Bee — I  must  send  you  away." 

A  swift  glance  from  her  son's  eyes  made  her  add, 

"  I  shall  come  back  in  five  minutes."  Then  she  went  out 
again. 

"  Good-bye,"  Bee  said  tremulously. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  answered,  holding  her  little  fingers  tightly  in 
his,  and  speaking  in  a  low  spent  voice.  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear, 
and  send  you  all  happiness." 

A  half  sob  rose  in  the  girl's  throat.  Happiness?  For  her? 
That  seemed  so  likely ! 

"  One  moment,  Bee,"  Cyril  said  with  white  lips,  as  she  drew 
her  hand  away  from  his.  "Dear  little  one — God  only  knows 
when  and  how  we  may  meet  again.  Will  you  kneel  down  beside 
me,  and  let  me  hold  you  in  my  arms — let  me  kiss  your  lips  just 
once — ^just  this  once^  Bee — for  the  memory  of  what  has  been 
between  us  ?    Is  it — too  much  to  ask  ?  " 

But  she  answered  him  by  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  and  letting  him  hold  and  kiss  her  as  he  would.  It  was 
no  disloyalty  to  Douglas,  she  thought  hysterically.  He  did  not 
want  her  kisses.  And  her  heart  told  her  that  she  had  treated 
Cyril  badly. 

He  released  her  almost  instantly. 

"  For  God's  sake  leave  me,"  he  muttered,  his  breath  coming  in 
long  shuddering  sighs. 

She  went  away.  And  her  last  memory  of  him  for  many  a  long 
day  was  as  she  saw  him  then — lying  white  and  still  in  the  dull 
firelight,  his  lips  rigidly  compressed  as  though  in  mortal  pain,  and 

one  thin  hand  covering  his  eyes. 

•  •  .   •  •  • 

It  is  quite  beyond  my  pen  to  describe  the  incredulous  rage  of 
old  Chandleur  when  he  learned  from  Bee  that  her  engagement 
to  Sir  Cyril  was  absolutely  broken  off.  He  stormed,  and  swore, 
and  threatened,  until  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face,  and  finally 
(when  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  weeks  Bee  still  proved  obdurate) 
announced  his  intention  of  interviewing  the  young  man  himself. 
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Accordingly,  one  day  when  Cyril  (now  pretty  well  emancipated 
from  the  bonds  of  invalidism)  was  languidly  writing  letters  in  his 
library,  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Chandleur  was  announced. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir  Cyril,"  said  the  visitor  gruffly.  "  I'm  glad 
to  see  you're  getting  about  again." 

"  Thanks,  yes — Fm  nearly  off  the  sick-list  now,  I  think," 
replied  the  person  addressed,  absently  wondering  what  the  deuce 
the  old  fellow  wanted.     "  Er — won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Thank  you — presently — presently.  When  I've  said  what  I've, 
got  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Chandleur,  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
hearthrug  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

Cyril  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  waited. 

"  I  daresay  you  know  very  well  what  I'm  here  for.  Sir  Cyril," 
began  the  old  man,  in  his  most  blustering  manner. 

"  Really,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Cyril  courteously — "  but  I  fear 
I  am  rather  at  a  loss " 

"  Now,  I  don't  want  any  beating  about  the  bush,"  broke  in  the 
other  rudely.  "  What's  all  this  nonsense  I  hear  about  the  engage- 
ment being  broken  off  between  you  and  my  granddaughter  ? 
Eh?" 

Cyril's  haughty  impassive  face  flushed  darkly,  then  became 
very  pale. 

"  You  have  heard  correctly,"  he  answered  in  icy  tones.  "  Your 
granddaughter  and  I  are  no  longer  engaged." 

Mr.  Chandleur  grew  purple. 

"  What,  sir  ?  What,  sir  ?  "  he  shouted  furiously.  "  Do  you  dare 
to  sit  there,  with  your  infernally  cool  face — and  tell  me  you  have 
jilted  the  girl?" 

Cyril's  face  grew  a  shade  colder,  a  shade  haughtier. 

"  There  has  been  no  question  of  jilting  in  the  matter,"  he  said 
in  a  dangerously  quiet  voice.  "We  have  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  on  the  subject.  Miss  Adeane  does  not — does  not 
care  for  me  sufficiently  to  marry  me.  Therefore  it  is  better  our 
engagement  should  end." 

"Not  care  for  you  sufficiently?"  echoed  old  Chandleur  in 
a  transport  of  rage.  "  And  what  of  that  ?  What  of  that,  I  say  ? 
She's  got  to  marry  you.  It's  nothing  to  me  whether  she  cares 
for  you  or  not" 

"But — if  you  will  pardon  me — it  is  a  great  deal  to  me," 
returned  Sir  Cyril,  still  in  that  carefully-repressed  tone — though 
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he  had  grown  somewhat  white  about  the  mouth.     "  I  have  no 
desire  to  force  any  woman  to  marry  me." 

"  Then  it's  you  \vho  has  backed  out  of  it ! "  stormed  Mr. 
Chandleur.  "  I  thought  as  much  !  I  thought  as  much ! — though 
the  little  fool  tried  to  shield  you  by  taking  the  blame  on  herself. 
Now,  look  here,  my  haughty  young  lord  !  You  won't  get  over 
me  with  your  damned  aristocratic  airs.  You  marry  my  girl 
within  the  next  month — or  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  have  you  up 
for  breach  of  promise ! " 

Cyril  sat  transfixed.  This ! — after  his  difficult  self-sacrifice — 
his  generous  withdrawal  of  all  his  pretensions.  This  ! — after  all 
he  had  suffered  during  the  last  fortnight.  Oh — it  was  intoler- 
able! 

Under  all  his  outer  calm,  Cyril  had  what  some  of  his  friends 
were  wont  to  call  "  a  devil  of  a  temper."  Old  Chandleur's  next 
speech  called  it  forth  in  royal  array. 

"  It's  just  such  snuff-the-moon  young  jackanapes  as  you,"  pro- 
ceeded the  infuriated  Chandleur— "that  get  girls  talked  about, 
and  leave  them  on  the  shelf  for  all  their  friends  to  make  a 
laughing-stock  of.  Who's  going  to  take  your  leavings,  do  you 
suppose  ?    Eh  ?  " 

During  this  conciliating  speech  Cyril  had  risen,  and  now 
advanced  deliberately  towards  his  unwelcome  guest. 

"If  you  were  a  younger  man,"  he  said  in  a  curiously  concen- 
trated voice,  "  I  should  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life. 
As  it  is — if  you  give  me  any  more  of  your  damnable  insolence,  I 
shall  ring  for  my  servants  to  turn  you  into  the  street.  How  dare 
you  bandy  Miss  Adeane's  name  about  as  you  are  doing?  God 
knows  my  dearest  wish  is  to  make  her  my  wife — if  she  cared  for 
me  at  all.  But  as  she  does  not — she  shall  not  be  forced  into 
marrying  me.  And  she  shall  not  be  subjected  to  persecution  and 
insult  because  she  is  too  honest  and  true  to  give  herself  where 
she  cannot  give  her  heart.  Leave  the  room,  sir  ! — and  the  house. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  forget  that  you  are  an  old  man,  and  that  I 
once  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  your  granddaughter's 
accepted  husband." 

Cyril  had  lashed  himself  into  a  pretty  fair  passion  by  this 
time,  and  delivered  himself  of  the  above  speech  in  a  slinging, 
sledgehammer  style  that  was  not  without  its  effect  on  his  listener. 
For  your  true  bully  is  almost  always  a  coward  as  well.     And 
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old  Chandleur  was  a  bully  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  He 
Jiad  hitherto  imagined  Sir  Cyril  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
languid  indolent  "swell,"  incapable  either  of  exertion  or  any 
particular  form  of  emotion.  Now,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  his  granddaughter's  whilom  fianc^y  drawn  up  to  his  full 
height,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  an  appearance  generally  indica- 
tive of  suppressed  fury,  looked  uncomfortably  in  earnest,  and 
uncomfortably  capable  of  enforcing  his  earnestness.  He  rather 
thought  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  this  seemingly 
easy-going  young  man,  whom  he  had  intended  to  intimidate 
and  bring  to  his  bearings.  He  coughed  nervously,  pulled  up 
his  collar,  and  favoured  Sir  Cyril  with  a  silent  but  ferocious 
glare. 

The  latter  individual  went  on,  making  a  violent  effort  to  speak 
calmly. 

"  Further — I  would  have  you  remember  that  this  is  a  matter 
entirely  between  Miss  Adeane  and  myself,  and  that  she  shall  not 
be  molested  and  worried  about  it  for  the  future.  I  should  like 
you  to  understand  this  thoroughly  before  you  go.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  two  people  can  be  bullied  into  marrying  each  other  if 
both  are  unwilling — or  that  such  a  state  of  matters  would  furnish 
material  for  a  breach  of  promise  case.  And  now,"  glancing 
at  his  watch,  "  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  this 
interview  should  close.  I  have  still  several  letters  to  write  for 
the  afternoon  post — and  I  fear  I  have  little  enough  time.  Good 
morning." 

And  having  rung  the  bell,  and  bowed  his  visitor  out.  Sir 
Cyril  flung  himself  into  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to  smoke  three 
cigars  in  rapid  succession.  Certainly  his  letters  did  not  catch  the 
afternoon's  post — nor,  as  far  as  I  remember,  were  they  written 
at  all  that  day. 

"  Confound  it  all,"  he  muttered,  after  a  while,  rising  and  walk- 
ing over  to  the  window — "Pm  getting  into  a  horribly  low, 
nervous  state.  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  Pm  off  to-morrow.  I 
suppose  those  fools  of  doctors  are  right;  I  want  a  thorough 
change  after  that  beastly  fever." 

Now,  Cyril  was  not  a  sentimental  fellow,  as  a  rule  ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  at  this  point  he  took  from  his  pocket-book  a 
certain  photograph,  and  gazed  at  it  steadfastly  for  an  absurd 
length  of  time.     Nay,  more — he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  smiling 
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girlish  face,  not  once,  but  many  times.  When  he  replaced  it 
tenderly  in  his  pocket-book,  his  eyes  were  a  trifle  misty,  and  his 
hand  was  not  quite  steady. 

And  this  was  Cyril !     Calm,  self-contained,  passionless  Cyril ! 

Ah!  you  dear,  thoughtless,  lovable  little  women!  Do  you 
know,  I  wonder,  what  utter  fools  you  can  make  of  us  ?  Do  you 
know  the  incalculable  mischief  you  do  ? 

I  suppose  you  do  know — most  of  you — too  well.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  say  to  you — "  as  you  are  strong,  be  merciful  1 " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGES!" 

"  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  I 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away ! 
How  a  sound  shall  quicken  content  to  bliss, 
Or  a  breath  suspend  the  blood's  best  play, 

And  life  be  a  proof  of  this  I 

If  two  lives  join,  there  is  oft  a  scar, 

They  are  one  and  one,  with  a  shadowy  third  ; 
One  near  one  is  too  far." 

Robert  Browning. 

Had  Fay's  married  life  disappointed  her  then,  after  all?  It 
almost  seemed  so. 

And  yet  neither  she  nor  her  husband  was  materially  to  blame. 
Perhaps  she  had  expected  too  much.  Perhaps  he  gave  too  little. 
Nevertheless,  no  husband  could  have  been  tenderer,  gentler,  more 
thoughtful  of  his  wife's  well-being  and  comfort  in  every  way,  than 
Douglas  Conrath  had  been.  Perhaps  if  he  had  loved  her  more 
he  might  have  considered  her  less.  And  she  ?  Well — if  she  had 
loved  him  less  she  might  have  considered  him  more. 

But  her  love  for  him  was  of  that  volcanic  order  which  demands 
the  constant  dramatic  action  of  exciting  quarrels  and  equally 
exciting  reconciliations.  Now  Douglas  was  not  a  subject  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  He  did  not  want  to  be  a  participant  in  violent 
scenes  of  any  kind.  He  desired  to  be  uniformly  kind  to  his  wife, 
and  he  wanted  her  to  be  happy  and  contented.  Above  all  things 
he  desired  peace,  and  immunity  from  "  scenes." 

Fay's  now  often-recurring  fits  of  temper,  her  unreasoning 
reproaches,  her  tears  and  sulks,  followed  by  her  inevitable  fits  of 
passionate  remorse,  wearied  him  inexpressibly,  and  it  must  be 
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confessed,  irritated  him.  It  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  suppress  his 
irritation  at  times.  Now  and  then — very  rarely  it  must  be  con- 
fessed— it  got  the  better  of  him. 

One  grey  January  morning,  for  instance,  they  were  sitting  at 
breakfast.  Douglas  was  knitting  his  brows  over  a  couple  of  pages 
of  Max  Fenwicke's  almost  undecipherable  penmanship,  and  it  so 
happened  that  his  wife  addressed  him  twice  before  he  answered. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  he  said  looking  up  from  the  letter 
he  held.     "  I  didn't  hear  what  you  said." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  was  the  sarcastic  answer.  "  That  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  marrying  an  author.  One  must  submit  to 
neglect  and  indifference  in  silence,  I  suppose." 

Douglas  looked  across  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

"  My  dear  Fay,"  he  said — "  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  mean  what  I  say,  I  suppose,"  she  replied  hysterically. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  got  up  that  morning  feeling  tired 
and  depressed  and  out  of  sorts ;  and,  not  being  accustomed  to 
govern  her  temper  or  moods,  felt  an  unspoken  necessity  to  quarrel 
with  the  nearest  available  subject.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Douglas  had  had  a  glimpse  of  his  wife's  temper ;  for,  as  I  have 
hinted,  she  had  been  a  spoiled  child  all  her  life.  He  knew  this, 
and  was  quite  disposed  to  make  allowance  for  her.  Besides,  she 
was  in  delicate  health  at  this  time ;  and  physical  weakness  and 
suffering  always  appealed  to  the  best  and  tenderest  part  of  his 
nature.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  too  was  in  an  irritable  mood 
this  morning.  Fenwicke's  letter  had  contained  sufficiently  dis- 
quieting information  regarding  the  mines  at  Poldornalupe  ;  and 
further,  had  suggested  a  considerable  outlay  in  new  and  costly 
machinery,  of  which  outlay,  of  course  Douglas  would  be  liable  for 
one-third.  And  just  at  present,  ready  money  was  somewhat  scarce 
with  him.  His  expenses  had  been  heavy  during  the  six  or  seven 
months  of  his  married  life  ;  for  Fay's  tastes  were  somewhat  extra- 
vagant, and  his  generous  nature  could  not  bear  to  deny  her  any- 
thing while  he  had  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

Presently  Fay  went  on  resentfully, 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  in  the  least  what  I  was  saying  to 
you  ? " 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  said  her  husband,  passing  up  his  coffee- 
cup  to  be  re-filled.     "  Of  course  it  matters.     Say  it  over  again 

and  I  will  promise  to  listen." 

21 
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"  No,  I  won't  say  it  over  again,"  she  answered  passionately.  "  I'm 
tired  of  being  neglected  and  ignored  as  if  I  were  a  mere  cipher 
in  your  household.  If  you  don't  like  to  listen  to  me,  I'm  not 
going  to  repeat  all  my  remarks  half-a-dozen  times  to  oblige  you." 

Douglas  helped  himself  to  bacon  in  silence. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  sit  there  coolly  eating  your  breakfast," 
went  on  his  wife  excitedly.  "  But  do  you  think  I  haven't  noticed, 
of  late,  how  you  avoid  me,  and  show  me  in  every  possible  way 
that  you  don't  care  for  me  any  more — if,  indeed,  you  ever  cared 
for  me  at  all,  which  I  am  beginning  to  doubt." 

Still  Douglas  did  not  speak. 

"  It  is  a  shame !  Oh,  it  is  a  shame,"  continued  his  wife,  sobbing 
wildly.  "  Why  did  you  marry  me  if  you  were  always  going  to 
treat  me  in  this  way  ?    Why  did  you  ?  " 

But  Douglas  could  stand  no  more  just  then. 

"  Good  God,  Fay^ — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed  violently. 
"  Treat  you  in  what  way  ?  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ? 
God  knows  I  do  my  best  to  be  kind  to  you.  But  you  won't  let 
me.  What  is  it  that  you  want  ?  You  don't  seem  to  know  your 
own  mind  two  days  together." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  once  the  length  of  the  room 
and  back  again. 

Fay  had  risen  too. 

"  Of  course  if  you  choose  to  swear  at  me,  and  use  profane  lan- 
guage," she  said  in  a  choked  voice — "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

Douglas  sat  down  at  the  table  again,  and  with  a  despairing 
gesture  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand. 

Fay  had  thrown  herself  sobbing  upon  the  sofa. 

Presently  her  husband  rose,  walked  over  to  the  fire,  and  stood 
resting  his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Fay,"  he  said,  very  gently — "  perhaps  I  have  been  harsh  to 
you.  Forgive  me.  Don't  sob  so,  my  dear.  You  will  make 
yourself  ill.     Come  here  to  me." 

But  seeing  how  distressed  she  was,  he  went  over  to  the  sofa, 
and  stifling  an  impatient  sigh,  seated  himself  beside  her,  and 
raised  her  gently  in  his  arms. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  know  all  this  agitation 
is  very  bad  for  you.     And  besides,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

"  You  don't  care  for  me,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  am  nothing  in  your 
life.     You  would  be  just  as  happy  if  I  were  not  here  at  all." 
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Her  husband  winced  at  these  home-truths.  But  he  only  said, 
with  the  merest  touch  of  his  lips  on  her  hair, 

"  Silly  little  woman  ! — you  are  ill  and  nervous  just  now,  and 
imagine  things." 

"  No,  I  don't  imagine  things.  You  don't  even  make  a  com- 
panion of  me,"  went  on  his  wife  mournfully.  "  You  never  tell  me 
what  you  are  thinking  of — or  let  me  help  you  with  your  writing 
— or  anything." 

•  "  But  Fay,"  said  Douglas  patiently.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that 
the  last  time  I  tried  to  interest  you  in  what  I  was  writing  you 
said  it  wearied  you,  and  that  you  couldn't  understand  it  and 
didn't  want  to." 

"  Oh  well,  very  likely  I  didn't  understand  it.  If  you  would 
write  light  amusing  things  that  the  people  in  our  set  would  appre- 
ciate and  understand,  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  sensible.  I'm 
sure  not  three  people  out  of  twelve  understood  your  last  novel." 

"  My  dear  wife,  I  would  do  a  good  many  things  to  oblige  you," 
Douglas  answered  somewhat  ironically, "  but  I  cannot  undertake 
to  write  down  to  the  intelligence  of  *  the  people  in  our  set.'  They 
must  get  some  one  else  to  write  light  amusing  literature  for  them. 
And  as  for  my  not  making  a  companion  of  you,  Fay — I  think 
you  must  allow  that  I  have  very  little  opportunity.  You  seem  to 
be  surrounded  by  your  fashionable  friends  from  morning  till 
night.  And  of  course  I  can  hardly  expect  a  young  thing  like 
you  to  shut  yourself  up  in  my  study  continually." 

"  Well,  but — ^as  mother  says — why  should  you  shut  yourself 
up  in  your  study  so  much  ? "  said  his  wife,  leaning  her  head 
caressingly  against  his  shoulder.  "People  are  beginning  to 
wonder  why  we  are  so  seldom  seen  together.  And  sometimes," 
she  added,  and  her  voice  grew  tremulous  again — "  sometimes  a 

dreadful  fear  comes  into  my  mind  that — that "   She  stopped, 

and  pressed  her  face  against  his  breast. 

"  That  what,  Fay?"  he  said  anxiously. 

"  That  you  never  really  cared  for  me,"  she  murmured  after  a 
minute — "  only — only  thought  you  did.  Or  that  perhaps — ^you 
married  me  because  you  saw — how  much — I  loved  you." 

Conrath  did  not  speak.  Fay  fancied  his  arm  tightened  round 
her. 

"  Sometimes  " — she  went  on  in  a  passionate  underbreath,  "  I 
even  dread — that  when  you  married  'me — you  loved  some  one 

21* 
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else  better — as  I  know  you  could  love,  Douglas — and  as  some- 
thing tells  me  you  never  loved  me.     And  last  night " 

"  Yes — last  night  ?  "  said  her  husband,  as  she  paused.  His 
voice  sounded  far  away  and  strained. 

"  Last  night — while  you  slept — you  said — you  said  in  a  voice 
I  never  heard  before,  *  Oh  my  darling,  my  darling,  are  you  for 
ever  lost  to  me ! '  Oh  Douglas,  I  thought  of  it  all  night.  I  am 
thinking  of  it  now — and  the  thought  breaks  my  heart." 

Conrath  had  grown  deathly  pale. 

**  Fay,"  he  said  huskily — "  for  God's  sake  do  not  torment  your- 
self in  this  way.     It  is  only  making  us  both  miserable." 

"  Douglas — if  you  would  only  tell  me  there  is  no  one  else  you 
love ! "  the  passionate  pathetic  voice  went  on.  "  Or  if  you  would 
only  tell  me  that  you  love  me.  You  never  do.  I  know  it  is 
foolish  of  me — and  wicked.  But  I — I  love  you  better  than  life 
itself — or  God — or  my  own  soul.  I  would  rather  be  in  hell  with 
you,  than  in  heaven  without  you.  Miserable  as  I  am,  I  had 
rather  be  your  wife  for  a  few  short  months,  even  though  I  knew 
you  hated  me,  than  the  adored  wife  of  any  other  man  on  earth. 
Ah,  my  husband ! — love  me  a  little !  Give  me  back  a  little  of  the 
deep  passionate  love  I  have  for  you  !  Perhaps — perhaps  it  will 
not  be  for  very  long." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  her  slender  form  trembling 
with  her  supreme  agitation. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  I  think  Douglas  had  never  come  so 
near  loving  his  wife  as  he  did  then.  He  turned  her  pale  little 
face  up  to  his,  and  kissed  it  almost  as  a  lover  might  have  done. 

"  Why,  Fay  " — he  whispered  agitatedly — "  Why,  Fay my 

poor  little  one,  do  you  indeed  love  me  so  much  ?  " 

She  wound  her  arms  more  tightly  round  him. 

"  It  may  not  be  for  long,"  she  repeated  in  a  monotonous  kind 
of  way. 

"  Don't,  my  dear.  Don't,"  he  answered  unsteadily.  "  We  will 
try  to  understand  each  other  better.  Fay.  I  have  been  to  blame, 
I  daresay.  You  see  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  keep  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  myself — that  I  forget,  perhaps,  what  a 
taciturn  old  fellow  I  must  appear  sometimes.  But  you  will  for- 
give me — and  you  won't  let  these  gloomy  fancies  take  possession 
of  you.  By  and  by,  my  wife,  when  we — when  we  have  new 
interests  in  common — you  will  be  your  cheery  self  again.     Just 
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now  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  you  should  be  low-spirited  and 
fanciful." 

She  crimsoned  painfully,  but  did  not  speak. 

He  too  remained  silent  for  some  time.  Was  he  then  so  far 
from  making  his  wife  happy,  after  all?  he  thought  sadly.  In 
truth,  he  had  done  his  best.  And,  as  far  as  was  possible  to  him, 
he  had  put  Bee's  image  out  of  his  heart.  He  saw  her  very  seldom. 
He  thought  of  her — voluntarily — seldomer  still.  If  he  could  not 
love  his  wife,  he  could  at  least  be  true  to  her  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  deed,  he  used  to  think  doggedly.  Nevertheless  the  struggle 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  it  told  upon  him,  as  it  was 
inevitable  it  should  do.  And  now  that  the  latent  jealousy 
of  his  wife's  nature  was  aroused  (though  indefinitely)  his  task 
was  likely  to  prove  harder  still.  For,  even  to  a  man  who  loves 
her,  there  is  nothing  so  inexpressibly  wearing  as  a  jealous  woman. 
And  he — God  help  him ! — realized  more  fully  every  day  that  he 
never  could  love  this  shallow,  exacting,  though  adoring  little 
woman.  She  had  never  even  attracted  him  in  the  remotest 
degree.  They  had  not  a  taste  or  thought  in  common.  And  this 
very  fact  made  him  bear  Avith  her  exacting  unreasonable  ways  as 
few  men  would  have  done.  The  '*  mea  culpa  "  in  him  was  always 
awake  and  crying.     It  would  not  be  silenced. 

"  I  must  go  now,  my  dear,"  he  said  when  some  minutes  had 
passed.  "  I  have  an  appointment  at  half-past  ten,  and  I  am 
already  late.  I  shall  be  back  to  lunch.  You  will  be  a  good 
little  woman  till  then — will  you  not."  As  he  spoke  he  kissed 
her. 

She  returned  his  kiss  silently.  Then  he  went  away,  somewhat 
calmed  by  the  belief  that  he  had,  for  the  time  being,  allayed  her 
suspicions  and  set  her  mind  at  rest. 

Carlyle  has  told  us  that  this  world  is  populated,  for  the  most 

part,  by  fools.     I  suppose  Conrath  belonged  to  the  majority. 

«  «  «  «  « 

For  some  time  Mr.  Chandleur  had  been  in  a  mood,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  moods,  which  his  wife  designated  as  **  raging.*'  This  state 
of  matters  was  now  succeeded  by  one  infinitely  more  alarming, 
because  so  utterly  unprecedented.  •  The  old  man  seemed  to  have 
sunk  into  a  strange  silent  melancholy.  He  rarely  spoke,  and 
would  sit  gazing  at  his  wife  and  granddaughter  in  a  wistful  way 
that  made  both  seriously  uneasy. 
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One  night,  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  he  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Bee  and  Mrs.  Chandleur  were  sitting  close 
to  the  fire,  talking  in  a  subdued  anxious  undertone.  For  the 
behaviour  of  the  master  of  the  house  had  that  day  been  stranger 
than  usual. 

**  Eliza,"  he  said,  in  a  curiously  husky  voice — "  ring  the  bell,  will 
you — and  let  us  have  all  the  servants  in." 

"Lor*!  Joseph,  my  dear,  what  for?"  expostulated  the  old 
lady. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you  ! "  was  the  fierce  answer. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  astonished  domestics  streamed  into 
the  room,  and  their  master  addressed  them  as  follows. 

"  My  good  people,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  trembled  sadly — "  I 
have  summoned  you  together  to  dismiss  you  from  my  service. 
No  " — in  answer  to  a  surprised  rustle  from  the  little  crowd — "  I 
am  not  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  any  of  you.  But — I  am  a 
ruined  man — ^a  beggar — and  I  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  up 
an  establishment.  Grimes  " — addressing  the  politely  inscrutable 
butler — "  you  can  distribute  these — these  packets.  You  will  all 
find  your  wages  right,  I  think,  and  paid  a  month  in  advance. 
Now — ^you  may  all  go." 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Chandleur  had  sat  in  speechless,  incredulous 
silence ;  but  now,  as  the  servants  filed  slowly  out  of  the  room, 
she  broke  into  noisy  tears. 

"  Oh  my  dear,  my  dear — he's  gone  out  of  his  mind,  as  his  poor 
father  did,"  she  wailed,  wringing  her  hands  piteously.  "  IVe  been 
afraid  of  it  for  long  and  long — and  now  it's  come." 

"  No,  Eliza,  I've  not  gone  out  of  my  mind,"  said  the  old  man, 
coming  towards  her  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 
"  But  I've  sad  news  for  ye — sad  news,  my  lass."  He  paused, 
and  passed  his  hand  confusedly  over  his  forehead. 

"  I'm  ruined,  lass,"  he  said  then,  hoarsely.  •**  It's  all  gone — all 
the  money  I  worked  early  and  late  to  scrape  together — and  all 
the  rest  too.     All  gone.     All  gone ! " 

"  Grandfather — you  cannot  be  in  earnest,"  exclaimed  Bee  in  a 
husked  shocked  voice.     "  There  is  some  strange  mistake,  surely." 

"  Nay,  nay — there  is  no  mistake,  my  girl,"  he  said  looking  at 
her  with  dazed  heavy  eyes.  "  You'd  better  have  held  on  to  your 
fine  gentleman  lover,  after  all.  He'll  not  come  looking  you  up 
now — nor  any  of  your  other  fine  friends.     The  rats — the  rats — 
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what's  the  old  saying? — the  rats  desert  the  sinking  ship.  Aye — 
it's  true.  It's  true  enough.  By  to-morrow  night  a  heap  of 
folk'll  have  forgot  they  ever  knew  Joseph  Chandler." 

And  still  muttering  to  himself  under  his  breath,  he  went  out  of 
the  room,  closing  the  door  gently  after  him. 

They  heard  him  go  downstairs,  and  across  the  hall  to  the 
morning-room.     Then  that  door  closed  also. 

**  Oh  my  dear,  my  dear,"  sobbed  the  poor  old  lady,  clinging 
helplessly  to  her  granddaughter's  arm — "  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  What's  come  to  my  old  man  ? "  And  she  rocked  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  one  distraught. 

Bee  sat  in  bewildered  silence,  hardly  knowing  what  to  think — 
or  to  dread. 

An  hour  passed  ;  and  Grimes  came  to  know  if  he  should  order 
dinner  to  be  served.  But  his  mistress  waved  him  impatiently 
away. 

"  Granny — don't  you  think  you  should  go  to  grandfather  ?  '*  Bee 
said  gently  at  last.  "Perhaps  he  will  explain  things  to  you. 
And  if  anything  very  serious  has  happened,  it  will  be  terrible  for 
him  to  bear  it  all  alone.    Poor  grandfather  !  " 

The  girl's  face  was  white,  and  her  lips  were  trembling. 

"  Come  with  me,  dear,"  whispered  her  grandmother  feebly. 

Together  they  went  downstairs,  and  knocked  softly  at  the 
door  of  the  morning-room  ;  then  turned  the  handle.  But  the 
door  was  locked ;  and  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  within. 

"  Joseph — open  the  door !  "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Chandleur  with 
.  chattering  teeth.     "  It's  me — Eliza — your  own  old  wife." 

But  there  was  no  answer. 

"  Granny — what  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Bee  in  a  choked  voice. 

"  Oh  my  dear,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  If  Sir  Cyril  had 
been  at  home,  we  might  have  sent  for  him.  Your  grandfather 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Sir  Cyril.  Joseph — Joseph  " — the  poor 
thing  went  on  despairingly,  putting  her  lips  to  the  key-hole — 
"  for  the  love  of  Heaven  open  the  door ! " 

"Hush,  dear  granny,"  said  Bee  soothingly.  "Don't  let  the 
servants  hear.  Shall  we  send  to  ask  Douglas — Mr.  Conrath — to 
come?  He  will  perhaps  know  what  will  be  best  to  do.  We 
certainly  must  send  for  some  one.  For,  oh  granny !  I'm  afraid 
something  very  serious  must  have  happened  to  make  grandfather 
look  and  act  as — as  he  did." 
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Accordingly  one  of  the  men  was  dispatched  to  Kensington 
with  a  note,  which — having  been  duly  steamed  and  opened  down- 
stairs— eventually  found  its  way  to  Douglas  as  he  was  about 
half-way  through  his  dinner. 

He  rose  at  once,  sent  for  a  hansom,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  was  listening  attentively  to  Mrs.  Chandleur's 
incoherent  and  half-hysterical  account  of  her  husband's  "  queer- 
ness  "  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

He  looked  very  grave  as  he  listened  ;  for  he  had  heard 
through  Fenwicke  that  for  some  time  the  old  man  had  been 
speculating  wildly,  and  losing  heavily. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  will  go  down,  of  course,"  he  said  reassuringly  to 
the  weeping  trembling  woman  who  clung  to  his  arm.  "Don't 
look  so  frightened.     No,  Bee,  you  had  better  remain  here." 

He  went  downstairs,  and  crossed  the  hall — at  one  end  of  which 
several  of  the  servants  stood  in  a  whispering  group.  Douglas 
motioned  them  peremptorily  away,  with  the  exception  of 
Grimes,  who  said  in  respectfully  subdued  tones, 

"Tm  afraid,  sir,  that  there's  something  very  far  wrong.  1 
didn't  like  Mr.  Chandleur's  looks.  And  he  hasn't  been  himself 
at  all  of  late." 

Douglas  knocked  sharply  at  the  door  of  the  morning-room. 

No  answer. 

He  knocked  more  loudly  still — knocked  continuously  for  some 
time. 

Still  that  terrible  silence. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  right,  Grimes,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  Something  is  wrong.     Your  master  must  be  ill.     He  may  have 

taken  a  fit.     We  shall  have  to  get  the  door  open  somehow." 

*  *  *  «  * 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Douglas  came  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  his  face  white  as  death,  his  voice  husky  and  broken  as  he 
said, 

"  Bee — come  here  a  moment.     I  want  you." 

Bee  came  out  on  to  the  landing,  and  Douglas  closed  the  door. 

"  What — what  is  it  ?  "  she  gasped. 

It  was  only  a  few  words  he  said  in  answer ;  but  the  hearing 
of  them  blanched  the  girl's  face  as  white  as  his  own. 

For  Joseph  Chandleur  had  taken  the  shortest  if  not  the  most 
honourable  way  out  of  his  troubles — leaving  his  wife  and  grand- 
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daughter  to  bear  the  grief,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  as  best  they 
might. 

It  fell  to  Douglas  to  break  the  terrible  news  to  Mrs.  Chand- 
leur,  for  Bee  was  too  unnerved  to  be  of  much  use. 

It  was  a  heartbreaking  scene  that  followed. 

The  clocks  had  long  since  struck  midnight  when  Conrath  got 
home.  Fay  was  waiting  up  for  him.  She  was  looking  fagged 
and  tired,  and  said  complainingly, 

"  Well — you  have  got  home  at  last.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing marvellously  important  to  keep  you  so  late.*' 

He  took  her  within  his  arm  for  a  minute  without  speaking. 
Then  as  her  plaintive  reproaches  struck  his  ear  again,  he  said  in 
a  shaken  voice, 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  hush.  They  are  in  great  trouble  at  Portland 
Place.     Mr.  Chandleur  is  dead." 

"  Dead !  "  exclaimed  Fay,  horrified.  "  Why,  Douglas,  I  did 
not  even  know  he  was  ill  1 " 

"  He  was  not  ill,"  he  answered  agitatedly.  "  His  death  was 
very  sudden." 

"  Oh  how  sad — how  terrible,"  Fay  whispered,  her  eyes  dark 
with  gathering  tears. 

After  a  moment's  silence  Douglas  said, 

"  It  is  late,  dear,  and  you  must  be  tired.  I  think  you  should 
go  to  bed.  Besides — I  am  awfully  upset,  and  I — I  can't  talk  to 
you  just  now.     I  want  to  be  alone." 

When  she  had  gone,  he  sat  thinking — thinking — far  into  the 
morning.  The  memory  of  a  certain  grey  sullen  winter's  day 
was  present  with  him — a  day  when  he  himself  would  fain  have 
set  out  on  that  dark  road  which  poor  old  Chandleur  had  chosen 
— when  he  himself  had  argued  drearily  that  death's  chill 
shadows  were  preferable  to  life's  cruel  burning  realities— and 
vhen  a  girl's  innocent  hand  had,  all  unknowing,  saved  him. 

He  shuddered. 

Who  was  he  that  he  should  judge  the  dead  ? 

•  •  *  *  * 

It  is  rather  a  change  from  a  mansion  in  Portland  Place  to 
d  small  cramped  cottage  in  Camden  Town.  It  was  in  the  latter 
district,  however,  that  Bee  and  her  grandmother,  after  a  weary 
experience  of  "cheap  and  nasty"  lodgings,  came  to  a  final 
anchor. 
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Very  little  had  been  left  out  of  the  wreck — not  much  more 
than  ;^I00  a  year,  which  had  been  settled  by  old  Chandleur  on 
his  wife  in  the  old  Peckham  days.  Fortunately  the  cottage 
I  have  mentioned  had  been  empty  for  a  long  time,  and  occupied 
rather  an  out-of-the-way  situation.  Conrath,  therefore,  had 
managed  to  secure  a  ten-years'  lease  at  an  almost  nominal  rent. 
The  cottage  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  it  was  damp  and 
draughty,  and  its  windows  and  doors  betrayed  a  general  tendency 
to  remain  open  instead  of  shut.  But  the  windows  faced  all 
directions  except  the  north,  it  possessed  a  sunny,  if  somewhat 
grimy  little  garden  at  the  back,  and  it  also  possessed  a  roomy 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  to  which  Bee's  heart  warmed  at  once. 

They  soon  settled  down  ;  and  as  the  weeks  went  on  they  were 
far  from  unhappy.  They  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  regular 
servant,  and  therefore  Bee — with  the  assistance  of  a  small  and  dirty 
damsel  who  came  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  evening — did  all  the 
work  of  the  house  herself  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
necessity  for  plain,  unromantic  hard  work  was  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  her  just  then.  She  had  but  little 
time,  now,  to  brood  over  "  might-have-beens." 

Fay  drove  over  to  see  her  very  often.  She  was  amused  and 
interested  in  the  quiet,  frugal  little  household,  in  the  tiny  rooms, 
and  in  Bee*s  thousand  and  one  expedients  for  making  money  go 
as  far  as  possible. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  work  so  hard,  Bee,",  she  said 
one  day  when  she  had  driven  over,  feeling  as  she  said,  specially 
out  of  sorts,  and  in  need  of  a  tonical  rousing  up.  "  When  I  think 
of  your  doing  all  the  work  of  the  house,  cooking  and  everything 
— not  to  mention  dancing  continual  attendance  on  your  grand- 
mother— I  really  do  not  know  how  you  manage." 

Bee  laughed  softly. 

"Well,  you  know,  there  isn't  much  cooking  to  do.  Fortunately 
my  tastes  and  granny's  are  simple  in  that  way.  And  as  for  the 
housework — well,  we  have  only  three  rooms  besides  this  dear  old 
kitchen  ;  so  I  don't  think  the  regulating  of  such  a  tiny  domain 
could  have  much  effect  on  a  strong,  able-bodied  young  woman 
like  me.  Besides — I  think  I  like  being  poor.  It  reminds  me  of 
my  early,  early  childhood.  We  were  poor  enough  then,  Heaven 
knows.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  now  that  these  were  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life." 
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Fay  was  silent  for  a  time,  looking  at  the  glowing  heart  of  the 
fire,  where  the  kettle  was  beginning  to  sing  cheerily.  They  were 
in  the  cosy  sunny  kitchen,  and  Bee  was  toasting  bread  for  tea. 
Granny  was  asleep  in  the  parlour.  She  always  had  a  little  nap 
after  their  early  dinner,  from  which  Bee  never  awaked  her  until 
it  was  time  for  tea.  (Not  five-o'clock  tea,  as  known  in  fashion- 
able— ^and  unfashionable — drawing-rooms,  but  six-o'clock  tea  as 
a  meal,  and  in  this  little  household,  as  supper  as  well.) 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me — now,"  said  Fay  dreamily,"  to  think 
of  you  and  Douglas  living  alone  in  that  dreary  Garth  Street. 
Surely  you  can't  remember  much  about  those  days.  Bee  ?  " 

"Yes  I  can,"  Bee  made  answer,  bending  her  bright  head 
earnestly  over  the  toast  she  was  buttering.  "  I  can  remember 
them  quite  well.  How  good  he  was  to  me ! "  she  added  with 
a  tenderer  inflection  in  her  voice  than  she  knew.  "  No  brother 
could  have  been  kinder  or  dearer." 

"  Do  you  know,"  Fay  went  on  after  a  minute — "  I  have  often 
wondered  why  Douglas  did  not  fall  in  love  with  you,  Bee.  It 
would  have  been  quite  a  romantic  ending  to  your  childish  com- 
panionship." 

"  Well,  you  see  he  never  did,"  said  the  other,  somewhat  curtly. 

Then  she  added,  rising  from  her  knees,  and  going  over  to  the 
table, 

"  I  am  almost  sure  Douglas  never  gave  a  thought  to  any 
woman  but  you — in  that  way." 

"  Do  you  think  not  ? "  said  the  young  wife,  a  wistful  look 
coming  into  her  dark  eyes.  "  Sometimes  I  have  a  miserable  feel- 
ing that  he  did  care  for  some  one  very  much  before — before  he 
married  me.  And  sometimes,  too,  I  think — ^that  he  cares  for  her 
still." 

'•Fay!  what  are  you  saying,"  Bee  said,  turning  round  and 
speaking  very  earnestly.  "  Indeed,  you  were  never  more  mistaken 
in  your  life." 

"  No,"  Fay  answered,  with  a  weary  little  gesture  of  her  head — 
"  I  don't  think  I  am  mistaken.  There  are  some  things  one  knows 
— intuitively.  And  I  know  that  I  am  very,  very  little  in 
Douglas's  life.  We  had  not  been  very  long  married  when  I 
found  that  out,"  she  added  bitterly. 

"  Poor  darling  ! — ^you  are  are  ill  and  nervous,"  Bee  said  sooth- 
ingly. "  Think  how  grieved  Douglas  would  be  if  he  knew  ?  " 
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"  Ah  yes  " — broke  in  the  other  passionately — "  I  am  ill  and 
nervous.  That  is  what  Douglas  says.  But  for  all  that  he  did 
not  deny  what  I  said — he  not  did  say  I  was  first  in  his  heart 
— he  did  not  say  he  loved  me.  He  spared  me  tkat,  at  least.  He 
did  not  tell  me  a  lie." 

"  Fay  ! — ^you  did  not  accuse  him  of — of  that  ?  You  did  not " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  was  the  almost  fierce  answer.  "  Oh,  of  course  it 
is  my  old  jealous  wicked  temper,  I  suppose.  But  I  am  not  a  fool. 
And  though  he  petted  me  and  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
naughty  child,  I  saw  him  wince  and  turn  white,  and  I  felt — / 
knew — that  my  shot  had  struck  home.  Oh  Bee,"  cried  the  poor 
thing  hysterically — "  do  you  think  that  when  our  baby  comes  my 
husband  will  love  me  ?  Will  he  perhaps  love  me  for  its  sake,  if 
not  for  my  own  ?  " 

And  as  she  spoke  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  broke 
into  dry  tearless  sobs. 

Bee*s  face  had  become  very  pale,  very  pitiful,  very  tender. 
She  knelt  down  beside  the  other's  chair,  and  whispered  caress- 
ingly, 

"  Dear  Fay — I  don't  understand.  You  don't  mean  that — that 
he  isn't  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  kind  to  me,"  was  the  answer  with  a  wan  little 
smile.  "  He  is  very,  very  kind  to  me.  You,  who  know  him 
so  well,  do  not  need  to  ask  that.  But — ^he  is  kind  to  me  in  the 
careful  way  in  which  people  are  kind  when  they  are  afraid 
of  being  merely  indifferent.  And — oh  Bee,  I  am  very,  very 
unhappy ! " 

Bee,  grieved  and  bewildered,  tried  silently  to  comfort  her. 
Neither  spoke  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Mrs.  Chandleur's  voice  was  heard  calling  fretfully  from  the 
other  room.  Bee  carried  in  the  tea  and  toast ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Fay  went  home. 

The  days  passed  very  monotonously  in  the  little  cottage  at 
Camden  Town.  Mrs.  Chandleur  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  that 
apathy  which  sometimes  comes  to  old  age  when  it  has  no  longer 
any  special  object  to  live  for.  For  years  this  old-fashioned  wife's 
one  desire  had  been  tcr  please  her  husband.  Now  it  seemed  to 
her  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  wait  until  death  came  for  her 
too.  Life  no  longer  had  any  interest  for  her.  She  had  never 
quite  got  over  the  terrible  shock  of  hjer  husband's  deatth — and 
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the  manner  of  it.     She  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night  sobbing 
and  trembling — and  calling  for  Bee  to  come  to  comfort  her. 

As  for  Bee  herself,  it  was  a  lonely  enough  life  she  led  at 
this  time.  She  was  young — and  the  young  crave  something 
more  than  unsweetened  labour  to  fill  their  lives.  Above  all, 
>outh  craves  congenial  companionship.  Mrs.  Chandleur,  as  I 
have  hinted,  had  reached  the  level  of  a  human  vegetable — and 
vegetables  are  apt  to  be  poor  company  for  more  active  natures. 

At  first,  a  few  of  those  fashionable  dames  who  had  frequented 
the  house  in  Portland  Place  called  upon  "  poor  Mrs.  Chandleur  " 
in  her  new  and  remote  abode ;  but  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  poverty  and  surroundings  of  that  abode  were  quite  too 
dreadful,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  drop 
her  gently  out  of  their  acquaintance — they  came  no  more. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  April.  The  trees  in  the  little  back- 
garden — where  Bee  spent  most  of  her  afternoons,  were  beginning 
to  break  out  into  a  pale  green  misty  radiance.  Birds  twittered 
and  sang  on  the  house-tops  and  among  the  daily-darkening 
branches.  No  less  than  five  crocuses  had  been  born  and  died  in 
the  tiny  grass-plot. 

Bee  was  looking  pale  and  thin.  The  spring  weather  tried  her ; 
she  did  not  sleep  well  at  night ;  and  her  once  healthy  appetite 
had  deserted  her. 

Don't  imagine,  however,  that  my  staunch  little  heroine  was 
allowing  her  love  for  Douglas  Conrath  to  materially  affect  her 
health  and  spirits  in  this  way.  True,  she  still  loved  him — loved 
him  in  spite  of  herself,  and  with  all  her  heart.  Her  love  had  not 
suddenly  shrivelled  up  and  died,  you  see,  as  she  had  hoped  it 
would,  and  as  love  between  man  and  woman  is  supposed  to  do 
when  the  object  of  it  marries  some  one  else.  Real  love  doesn't, 
you  know. 

We  are  all  aware  of  that,  I  suppose,  though  we  wilfully  shut 
our  eyes  to  it. 

You  are  shocked,  are  you  not  ?— you  virtuous  British  matron, 
and  you  unmarried  British  prude?  But  if  neither  of  you  ever 
entertain  a  less  pure  passion  than  my  little  Bee's  for  Douglas, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  your  chastity. 

And  it  was  not  a  selfish  love,  I  think.  For,  until  Fay's  tearful 
confidences  on  that  memorable  evening,  the  other's  greatest  con- 
solation had  been  that  Douglas  was  happy.    Now,  a  vague  doubt 
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stirred  her.  The  thought  haunted  her  that  on  the  few  occasions 
when  she  had  seen  him  since  his  marriage  he  had  not  had  that 
look  of  full  content  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  man  married  to 
the  woman  he  truly  loves.  Was  he  unhappy? — as  Fay  had 
hinted  ?    Was  it  his  fault  ?    Was  it  Fay's  ? 

These  thoughts  were  very  present  with  little  Bee  one  sunny 
afternoon,  when  her  grandmother,  as  usual,  was  asleep  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  cosy  kitchen  wore  its  habitual  air  of  tranquil 
afternoon  calm.  Some  sparrows  were  chirping  monotonously 
on  the  window-sill,  the  fire  was  flickering  peacefully,  and  a  white 
cat  sat  upon  the  hearthstone,  trying  to  look  as  if  no  milk  had 
passed  its  lips  since  the  morning.  Bee  was  standing  at  a  table 
by  the  window,  rolling  paste  for  to-morrow's  pie. 

Suddenly  a  long  loud  knock  aroused  her  from  her  musings. 
She  took  off  her  little  white  apron,  wiped  the  flour  from  her 
hands,  and  went  to  open  the  front  door. 

A  tall  young  man  was  standing  on  the  step.  With  a  quick, 
surprised  little  cry.  Bee  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him. 

"  Cyril ! "  she  exclaimed  involuntarily.  "  Oh — I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you ! " 

He  came  in,  laid  down  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  tiny  shelf  that 
served  for  a  hall  table,  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  just  in  his 
old  quiet  voice, 

"  My  dear  little  Bee !  " 

Really  it  would  not  have  surprised  her  very  much  if  he  had 
kissed  her.  But  of  course  he  did  not.  He  followed  her  into  the 
sun-kissed  kitchen,  and  took  up  a  position  with  his  back  to  the 
fire.  The  cat  rose  as  though  in  greeting  and  rubbed  itself  against 
his  legs. 

"Granny  is  asleep  in  the  parlour,"  said  Bee  apologetically. 
"  And  she  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  So  will  you  forgive  my 
bringing  you  in  here  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  just  immediately.  He  was  looking  down 
anxiously  into  her  pale  tired  little  face,  from  which  the  flush  of 
welcome  had  died  away. 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

*'  No,"  she  answered, "  oh  no.  I  have  been  quite  well — I  think. 
But  you,  Cyril  ?     Are  you  quite  strong  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right.  Never  was  better  in  my  life  ?  "  he  replied 
V,  lightly.     Then  he  added  in  a  changed  voice,  "  You  have  had 
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great  trouble  since  I  saw  you,  my  poor  little  Bee.  I  have  just 
heard.     The  mother  and  I  only  got  home  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it,"  she  said  growing  somewhat  white. 

Then  with  an  effort  to  speak  gaily,  she  went  on, 

"  Now,  do  you  know  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  while  I 
finish  my  baking.     I  shan't  be  a  moment" 

As  she  spoke  she  tied  on  her  apron  again,  and  went  gravely 
on  with  her  work. 

Any  other  girl,  probably — under  the  circumstances — would 
have  felt  embarrassed  and  disconcerted  at  this  sudden  reappear- 
ance of  her  quondam  lover.  But  somehow  Bee  did  not  feel  at 
all  disconcerted.  Sir  Cyril's  presence  seemed  only  a  welcome 
glimpse  of  that  old  careless  life  which,  truth  to  tell,  she  valued 
now  more  than  when  it  had  been  hers. 

As  for  Cyril,  he  looked  his  old  tranquil  self.  But  then,  as  we 
know,  Cyril's  looks  were  not  always  an  index  to  his  feelings.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  news  of  old 
Chandleur's  death,  and  was  more  affected  than  he  would  have 
cared  to  own  at  the  idea  of  this  little  woman  whom  he  loved 
spending  the  rest  of  her  life  in  what  he  could  not  but  see  was 
thinly-disguised  poverty.  What  on  earth  was  Debenham  about  ? 
he  wondered  with  a  curious  mingling  of  irritability  and  relief. 
Why  the  devil  had  he  not  married  her  ?  They  were  evidently 
not  even  engaged ;  for  Cyril's  keen  eyes  had  noticed  that  the 
pretty  white  hands  were  ringless.  Had  the  fellow  drawn  back 
because  of  the  poverty  and  disgrace  that  had  come  to  the  poor 
child  ?    Confound  him ! 

He  sat  silently  pulling  his  moustache  and  frowning  at  the  fire 
until  Bee  took  off  her  apron,  put  away  her  cooking-things,  and 
sat  down  opposite  him. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  a  shadowy  twilight  was  beginning  to 
darken  the  comers  of  the  kitchen.     Suddenly  Cyril  spoke. 

"  Bee,"  he  said,  his  handsome  face  flushing  somewhat — "  I 
thought — I  expected  to  find  that  you  had  replaced  my  ring  by 
another  one." 

"  How — I  don't  understand  ?  "  she  answered,  looking  across  at 
him  with  her  clear,  direct  eyes. 

"  I  mean  " — he  went  on,  meeting  her  gaze  steadily — "  that  I 
expected  to  find  you — engaged." 

She  grew  so  pale  that  he  was  startled. 
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"  Engaged  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  a  haughty  gesture  of  her  little 
head. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  ?  "  he  said  with  an  odd  kind  of  deliberate- 
ness, "  that  I  gave  you  up  because  you — cared  for  some  one  else  ?  " 

The  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  with  an  inarticulate  cry. 

"  Cyril ! — be  generous  ! "  she  murmured.  "  I  did  not  say — that 
any  one  else — cared  for  me  !  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  only  broken  by  the  breathing  of  the 
fire,  and  the  regular  ticking  of  the  tall  eight-day  clock  in  the 
corner. 

A  curiously  determined  light  flashed  for  a  moment  into  Cyril's 
quiet  eyes.  Then  it  faded,  to  be  replaced  by  a  look  of  almost 
womanly  tenderness. 

He  said  nothing,  however — only  sat  absently  caressing  the  cat, 
who,  after  subjecting  him  to  a  long  and  scrutinizing  inspection, 
had  climbed  solemnly  upon  his  knee,  and  now  perched  there  pre- 
cariously, blinking  and  purring  in  sleepy  content. 

But  when  Bee  raised  her  head  again  she  met  her  old  lover's 
eyes  bent  upon  her  with  such  a  strange  mingling  of  passion,  pity, 
and  longing,  that  she  felt  her  cheeks  crimson  painfully,  and  her 
heart  beat  fast  in  a  tumult  of  contradictory  sensations. 

She  rose  quickly.  There  was  a  ring  of  passionate  appeal  in 
her  young  voice  as  she  cried, 

"  Ah !  we  will  not  speak  of  these  things,  Cyril — never  any 
more.  Let  us  be  friends.  The  love  of  a  true  loyal  friend  is 
worth  all  the  lover-love  in  the  world."  • 

He  had  risen  too,  and  stood  looking  down  at  her  with  grave 
kind  eyes  from  which  all  the  passion,  though  none  of  the  pity, 
had  died  away. 

"  Is  it  ? "  he  said,  a  little  half-sad  smile  creeping  round  his 
mouth.     "  Are  you  so  sure  of  that.  Bee  my  dear  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Letitia'S  triumph  and  delight  when  she  found  that  she  was  to 
have  her  ball  to  herself,  without  the  presence  either  of  Lady  Frog- 
more,  who  would  have  made  her  seem  second  in  what  she  called 
her  own  house,  or  Mar,  who  would  have  been  the  hero  of  the 
evening  had  he  appeared,  were  almost  more  than  words  could 
say.  It  seemed  to  her  too  good  to  be  true  that  Mary  should 
come,  giving  thus  her  sanction  and  approval,  and  then  go  away, 
interfering  with  nothing;  and  that  Mar  should  play  into  her 
hands,  and  disqualify  himself  by  the  fatigue  of  his  long  ramble, 
a  thing  which  she  could  not  have  hoped  for !  It  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Parke  as  if  Providence  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  was 
fighting  for  her.  It  is  easy  to  be  pious  when  things  go  so  much 
to  one's  mind,  and  it  is  always  so  easy  to  deceive  one*s-self  about 
the  virtuousness  of  one's  aims.  When  a  woman  is  scheming  for 
her  children  and  their  benefit,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  stars  in 
their  courses  should  fight  for  her  ?  And  Letitia  would  have  in- 
dignantly flung  off  the  charge  of  selfishness :  was  it  not  all  for 
Duke — for  her  husband  and  her  children — that  they  should 
have  everything  they  wanted  and  a  happy  life  ?  that  they  should, 
if  possible,  have  all  the  honours  of  the  race  secured  to  them,  or 
at  least  should  triumph  as  much  as  possible  over  the  untoward 
accident  which  had  alienated  these  honours  ?  It  was  not  for  her- 
self, Letitia  would  have  said,  with  fine  indignation — what  could 
it  matter  for  her  ?  and  what  could  it  be  sujpposed  but  a  mother's 
first  and  highest  duty  to  strive  for  the  advantage  of  Duke  ? 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Parke's  treatment 
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of  Mar  had  any  distinct  evil  intention.  It  was  her  real  conviction 
that  the  boy  would  not  live,  and  she  dealt  with  him  as  the  man 
in  the  parable  dealt  with  the  talent  which  was  given  to  him  to 
make  profit  of,  and  which  he  laid  up  in  a  napkin.  Had  she  been 
more  generously  inspired  she  would  have  endeavoured,  even  by 
taking  a  risk,  to  stimulate  the  forces  of  the  delicate  boy.  Had  he 
been  her  own  son  this  is  what  she  would  have  done  ;  but  Letitia's 
first  thought  was,  not  to  save  him,  but  that  it  might  not  be  said 
he  had  been  exposed  to  any  danger  while  under  her  charge.  She 
thought  that  she  protected  herself  from  all  blame  by  making  a 
hothouse  plant  of  the  boy,  and  shutting  him  up  from  every  wind 
that  blew.  "  No  one  can  say  he  has  not  been  taken  every  care 
of,"  she  said.  Should  "anything  happen"  she,  at  least,  would 
thus  be  free  from  blame.  It  would  be  known  to  all  that  she  had 
been  more  careful  of  him  than  of  her  own — that  she  had  not 
suffered  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  his  cheeks  too  roughly ; 
that  she  had  kept  him  from  fatigue,  from  excitement,  from  every- 
thing calculated  to  hurt  him.  And  in  all  this  she  was  sincere 
enough.  That  she  had  also  wished  to  ignore  him,  to  keep  h'm  in 
the  background,  to  give  her  own  children  the  advantages  which 
were  meant  chiefly  for  Mar,  did  not  hurt  her  conscience.  It  was 
not  for  herself— she  derived  no  benefit  from  the  fact  that  Mar 
was  not  sent  to  school — on  the  contrary  it  was  a  self-denial  to 
her,  a  bond  preventing  her  from  amusing  herself  as  she  would, 
never  leaving  home  except  for  a  day  or  two.  That  it  gave  to 
Duke  the  principal  place,  and  made  John  a  much  more  important 
person  in  the  county,  were  objects  unconnected  with  Mrs.  Parke's 
personality :  then  how  could  she  be  called  selfish  ?  It  can  never 
be  selfishness  to  strive  for  the  pre-eminence  of  your  husband  and 
your  child.  Thus  Letitia  made  her  conscience  quite  comfortable 
when  it  did  by  chance  give  her  a  pinch.  But  generally  it  must 
be  said  her  perfect  conviction  that  she  was  right,  whatever  she 
did,  daunted  her  conscience  and  kept  everything  quiet.  Of 
course  she  was  right !  She  had  a  delicate  boy  to  bring  up  who 
everybody  said  would  never  be  reared,  and  she  took  such  care 
of  him  that  he  was  never  exposed  to  a  draught,  or  suffered  to 
escape  from  the  cotton-wool  in  which  her  assiduous  and  constant 
attention  enveloped  him.  What  could  a  woman  do  more  ?  She 
thus  put  herself  beyond  the  possibility  of  reproach  whatever 
happened,  while  strengthening  the  conviction  of  everybody  around 
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that  the  young  Lord  Frogmore  would  never  live  to  grow  up ;  but  if 
people  chose  to  form  that  conclusion  the  fault  was  not  Letitia's. 
She  shared  it  indeed  herself,  and  shook  her  head  over  the  state  of 
Mar's  health ;  but  when  amiable  neighbours  said,  "  If  care  will 
save  him  I  am  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Parke,  you  will  do  it,"  she  shook 
her  head  again.  "  I  do  all  I  can,"  she  said,  "  at  the  risk  of  being 
told  I  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some  people  think  I  should 
try  bracing  for  him — exposing  him  like  the  other  children.  But 
I  think  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  shall  be  blamed  any- 
how, whatever  happens,  I  know,"  she  would  add  with  a  smile. 
She  would  have  convinced  any  one ;  and  she  did  convince  herself. 
She  thought  she  was  only  angry  with  Mar  because  it  was  So 
difficult  to  make  him  take  proper  precautions.  She  was  certain 
that  she  wished  nothing  but  his  good. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  exhibition  in  the  tent,  the  sudden 
surging  up  of  Mar — the  delicate  boy  whom  nobody  knew — into 
a  distinct  boyish  personality,  suddenly  producing  himself  in  the 
most  attractive  and  characteristic  way  at  Duke's  dinner,  when 
she  intended  only  Duke  to  be  thought  of,  was  gall  and  bitterness 
to  Letitia.  She  was  almost  beside  herself  with  rage  and  exaspera- 
tion. It  had  been  all  planned  for  Duke.  It  had  been  intended 
to  give  him  the  aspect  of  the  heir  (which  he  was  sure  to  be  even- 
tually), and  if  there  can  be  supposed  any  more  sharp  deception, 
any  more  poignant  disappointment  than  Letitia's,  when  she  saw 
the  other  boy,  who  was  the  shadow  upon  Duke's  sunshine,  the 
barrier  to  his  advancement,  pushed  to  the  front,  and  so  conducting 
himself  there  as  to  make  it  for  ever  impossible  to  speak  of  him  as  of 
a  sick  and  puny  child — it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  it.  That 
she  could  have  strangled  Mar,  and  also  Duke  and  Letty,  and 
every  one  who  was  in  the  complot,  in  the  exasperation  of  her  soul, 
is  not  too  much  to  say.  She  had  to  conceal  this  under  the  appear- 
ance of  anxiety  lest  the  boy  should  have  harmed  himself;  and 
discoursed,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  danger  of  excitement  for  him, 
with  a  bitterness  and  energy  which  went  too  far,  and  betrayed 
something  of  her  real  motive  at  least  to  some  of  her  children. 
But  that  real  motive  was  not  a  guilty  one.  It  was  only  to  keep 
Mar  in  the  background  and  bring  forward  her  own  boy.  That 
was  all — only  to  make  Duke  first,  which  by  an  accident  he  was 
not — which  he  ought  to  be  by  age,  the  other  being  really  no  more 
than  a  child,  a  child  to  whom  it  was  pernicious  to  be  brought 
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forward  like  that,  to  be  forced  out  of  the  quiet  life  which  was  the 
only  thing  possible  to  him.  Letitia  found  herself  able  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  both  with  her  conscience  and  those 
keen  critics  her  children.  Of  course  she  was  angry.  It  was  the 
very  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  Mar.  And  for  his 
poor  mother  who  had  fainted,  what  a  shock  ! 

When  it  happened  after  this  that  Mary  fled,  taking  a  hurried 
leave,  excusing  herself  anxiously,  imploring  Letitia  not  to  think 
her  unkind,  and  left  the  course  clear ;  and  that  Mar,  in  his  elation, 
possibly,  after  yesterday,  and  foolish  fancy  that  he  had  emanci- 
pated himself,  went  and  took  that  long  walk  and  unfitted  himself 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  evening,  Letitia*s  spirit — we  will  not  say  her 
heart — gave  a  bound  of  satisfaction.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
were  fighting  for  her.  She  was  mistress  of  her  own  entertain- 
ment, undeniably  the  most  important  person,  not  overshadowed 
by  the  woman  who  never  ought  to  have  been  Lady  Frogmore. 
And  when  the  county  ladies,  so  many  of  whom  had  heard  of  it, 
began  to  talk  to  her  of  the  event  of  yesterday,  and  to  express 
their  satisfaction  in  hearing  that  her  young  nephew  was  so  much 
stronger  and  had  made  quite  a  speech  and  such  a  good  impression, 
Letitia  felt  herself  supported  by  every  right  feeling  in  the  gravity 
with  which  she  still  continued  to  shake  her  head.  "  Ah,  poor 
Mar !  Yes,  he  did  very  well,  poor  boy  ;  but  it  has  cost  him  dear. 
I  did  not  take  much  satisfaction  in  his  speech,  for  I  knew  it  would 
cost  him  dear." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  here  to-night,"  said  the  great  lady  of  the 
county,  putting  up  her  eyeglass  and  looking  round  her.  "  I  want 
to  see  him  if  you  will  let  me,  for  his  father  and  I  were  great 
friends.  I  want  to  ask  him  to  Highwood  now  he  is  getting  old 
enough " 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  here,"  said  Letitia.  "  He  is  in  bed  with  a  sort 
of  nervous  attack  and  great  weakness.  I  tell  my  Duke  his  cousin 
was  unable  for  excitement,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  boys 
understand." 

"  It  was  not  that,  mamma — it  was  the  long  walk,"  whispered 
Letty  at  her  ear. 

"  I  see  the  Miss  Winfords  without  partners,"  said  Mrs.  Parke 
severely,  "  and  shoals  of  young  men  about.  Go  and  introduce 
them — you  little  horror !  "  said  the  mother,  the  last  words  under 
her  breath,  and  she  turned  again  to  the  great  county  lady.     "  I 
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knew,"  she  said,  "  that  he  could  not  bear  anything  of  the  kind. 
Absolute  quiet  is  the  only  thing  that  suits  poor  Mar.  But  my  boy 
is  very  fond  of  him  and  thinks  it  kindness  to  thrust  him  forward. 
All  pure  affection,  but  affection  does  just  as  much  harm  as  en- 
mity— or  more  sometimes."  Letitia  spoke  with  a  strength  of 
conviction  which  much  impressed  the  ladies  who  were  listening. 
**  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all,"  she  said,  "  poor  boy,  that 
he  can't  be  here  to-night." 

The  same  question  was  put  to  her  again  and  again  during  the 
evening.  "  Where  is  little  Frogmore  ?  I  want  to  see  little  Frog- 
more.  I  hear  he  quite  distinguished  himself  at  your  tenants* 
dinner,  Parke."  "  What  have  you  done  with  the  boy  ?  I  made 
sure  we  should  see  him  to-night."  "  Where  is  the  young  lord  ?  " 
These  were  the  demands  that  flew  about  on  every  side. 

John,  carefully  tutored  by  his  wife,  made  an  answer  as  much 
like  hers  as  it  was  possible  for  so  different  a  speaker  to  make. 

"  Yes,  he  made  a  famous  speech.  He's  a  fine  boy,  but  overdid 
himself,  and  my  wife  has  put  him  to  bed.  My  wife's  too  careful 
over  the  boy,"  said  John. 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  great  responsibility  to  have  the  care  of  children  that 
are  not  your  own,"  said  some  one  standing  by. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Parke,  smoothing  his  big  moustache. 

The  responsibility  would  not  have  moved  John.  He  would 
have  let  Mar  take  his  chance  with  the  rest,  and  made  no  differ- 
ence ;  but  he  had  been  well  tutored,  and  made  to  see  that  this 
would  never  do.  "  A  mother's  always  anxious,  you  know,"  he 
said.     "  As  for  me,  I  think  it  does  more  harm  than  good." 

Letitia  had,  after  much  vexation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  a  bad  thing  John  should  talk  like  this.  It  would  show 
that  there  was  no  agreement  between  them  for  keeping  Mar  out 
of  the  way. 

And  the  ball  was  most  brilliantly  successful — more  successful, 
every  one  said,  than  any  ball  in  the  county  had  been  for  years. 
There  was  no  shadow  at  all  upon  it — no  reminder  to  the  family 
that  they  were  temporary  tenants,  and  that  in  a  few  years  they 
would  all  have  to  retire  from  the  scene,  which  they  all  used  and 
rejoiced  in  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

Mrs.  Parke,  in  the  satisfaction  of  finding  all  possible  rivalry 
absent,  felt  that  her  feet  were  upon  her  native  heath  as  she  had 
never  done :  she  talked  to  everybody  of  Duke's  prospects,  and  cf 
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the  difference  it  made  when  he  came  home.  She  spoke  of  the 
younger  boys,  who  would  have  their  own  way  to  make,  and  must 
not  think  they  would  always  have  their  father's  house  to  fall 
back  upon.  She  spoke  of  John's  good  intelligence  with  "the 
tenants,"  and  how  well  he  was  getting  on  with  the  Home  Farm, 
which  he  had  taken  into  his  own  hands.  For  this  night  only  she 
forgot  to  be  careful ;  she  took  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  position, 
as  if  everything  was  her  own.  Nearly  a  dozen  years  she  had 
been  in  the  house,  with  full  command  of  everything.  The  children 
had  grown  up  in  it.  How  could  she  help  feeling  that  it  was  her 
own?  She  forgot  all  about  guardians  and  executors,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  for  a  blessed  hour  or  two  as  if  all  difficulties  had 
been  smoothed  away,  and  Duke  was  indeed  the  heir,  and  she  her- 
self all  but  Lady  Frogmore.  Moments  of  intoxication  will  come 
like  this  in  everybody's  career — when  we  remember  nothing  that 
is  against  us,  and  are  able  to  believe  that  all  we  wish  is  going  to 
be  fulfilled.  It  was  remarked  how  Mrs.  Parke's  eyes,  not  bright 
by  nature,  glittered,  and  how  her  little  person  seemed  to  swell 
with  satisfaction  and  pride  as  she  moved  about  doing  the  honours. 
But  her  aspect,  I  am  afraid,  was  not  regarded  with  sympathy  by 
the  greater  part  of  her  guests.  We  are  all  apt  to  believe  that  the 
outer  world  takes  our  view  and  regards  matters  from  our  standing- 
point  in  such  a  moment  of  triumph.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  precisely  the  time  when  it  does  not  do  so.  Letitia's 
neighbours  whispered  to  each  other  that  Mrs.  Parke  looked  as  if 
everything  belonged  to  her — "  which  it  doesn't  at  all,  you  know," 
and  talked  as  if  her  husband  was  the  head  of  the  house  and  her 
son  the  heir — "whereas,  as  soon  as  little  Frogmore  comes  of  age 
they  must  all  pack  off."  They  thought  it  bad  taste  of  Letitia  not 
to  have  produced  the  boy.  "  If  he's  as  ill  as  that  she  might  have 
had  him  on  the  sofa.  He  ought  to  have  showed  for  a  little," 
they  said.  But  Mrs.  Parke  was  quite  unconscious  of  their  senti- 
ments. There  never  had  been  a  time  in  her  life  when  she  had 
so  ignored  them.  Always  till  now  she  had  retained  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  people  would  be  saying.  But  this  evening  it  had 
vanished  from  her  mind.  She  was/i?/,  as  people  say  in  Scotland  ; 
her  prosperity  had  gone  to  her  head  and  made  her  forget  every- 
thing that  was  not  delightful.  Either  some  great  and  critical 
moment,  or  perhaps  death  itself,  was  in  her  way. 

"Well,"  she  said,  when  all  was  over, "  it  has  gone  off  as  I  never 
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saw  anything  go  off  before.  Everything  went  well,  the  music 
and  the  floor,  and  the  supper  and  the  temper  of  the  people. 
They  were  all  so  pleasant.  The  old  marchioness  made  me  the 
prettiest  of  speeches.  She  said,  *  The  Park  has  never  been  so 
brilliant  as  in  your  time.'  The  young  people  hoped  we  would 
have  another  every  year.  I  said,  ''Perhaps  '—for  after  all  there  is 
nothing  so  easily  managed  as  a  ball  when  it  £f  a  success." 

"  You  must  remember,  Letitia,"  said  John,  "  that  there  cannot 
be  very  many  years  now  before  we've  got  to  march  out  bag  and 
baggage." 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  nonsense,"  she  cried  incredulously.  In  the 
sweep  of  her  excitement  she  would  not  receive  that  thought. 

"  But,  mother,  it's  true,"  said  Duke.  "  I've  liked  the  ball  awfully. 
You  are  one  for  this  sort  of  thing ;  nobody  can  do  it  like  you. 
But  of  course  when  Mar  comes  of  age " 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  of  Mar.  He'll  never  come  of  age ! " 
she  cried  in  the  wildness  of  her  elated  mood.  There  was  a 
universal  cry :  "  Letitia  !  Mother !  Mamma ! "  in  different  tones 
of  indignation  and  horror. 

She  was  driven  out  of  all  sense  of  decorum  in  her  heat  and 
excitement.     "  Oh,  you  set  of  fools  ! "  Letitia  said. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Next  morning  Mar,  who  had  slept  little  all  night,  was  found  to 
be  feverish  an*  unwell,  which  was  a  state  of  affairs  by  no  means 
unusual  or  alarming,  but  which  gave  to  Letitia  a  sort  of  additional 
triumph.  "  What  did  I  say  to  you  ?  "  she  cried.  "  You  dragged 
him  out  of  the  quiet  that  is  natural  at  his  age  and  forced  him  to 
make  a  public  appearance.  You  seem  quite  pleased  with  your- 
selves, all  of  you,  though  I  told  you  what  would  happen.  And 
here  he  is  in  bed  again,  and  no  telling  when  he  may  be  allowed 
to  get  up." 

"  It  was  the  walk  yesterday,  mamma,"  said  Letty,  "  and  not 
sleeping,  what  with  the  noise  and  the  music.  It  was  not  making 
that  speech " 

"  Of  course  you  must  know  best,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  you 
have  favoured  me  with  your  opinion  to  that  effect  before." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't,  please,  be  angry.  Mar  says  he  is  quite 
well  enough  to  get  up.  He  says  it  is  only  because  he  didn't 
sleep." 
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"  Of  course  he  knows  best,"  said  Letitia.  "  You  are  all  so  sure 
of  your  own  wisdom.  But  I  hope  it  will  convince  you  that  for 
his  own  interests  that  sort  of  thing  must  not  be  done." 

She  went  away,  however,  without  giving  any  distinct  orders, 
and  Mar  got  up.  But  when  he  was  up  he  was  giddy  and  "  queer," 
so  he  said,  and  quite  disposed  to  lie  down  again.  The  tide  of  life 
was  so  strong  in  the  house  with  all  these  young  people  about 
that  a  delicate  boy  was  not  much  remarked.  Duke  would  rush 
up  in  the  middle  of  his  own  occupation  with  his  tennis  bat  still  in 
his  hand,  or  in  his  cricketing  costume  fresh  from  the  village  green, 
and  say,  "  Hallo,  Mar  !  no  better  ?  You  must  get  better,  old  fellow, 
and  come  and  have  a  game."  And  Letty  came  in  many  times 
a  day  to  ask  how  he  was  getting  on.  "  You  really  must  be  better 
to-morrow,  Mar,"  she  said.  "  Mamma  puts  it  all  down  to  the 
tenants'  dinner,  and  says  you  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
speak.     She  puts  all  the  blame  on  Duke  and  me." 

"  There  is  no  blame,"  said  Mar ;  "  it  is  only  that  I  am  such  a 
poor  creature.     I  am  never  good  for  anything." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  better  to-morrow,"  Letty  would  say,  and 
go  off  to  her  ride,  or  perhaps  to  her  tennis,  which  she  too  played 
very  well.  And  then  Tiny  would  come  in  with  her  hair  flying  in 
her  haste,  as  soon  as  her  lesson  was  over.  "Are  you  better, 
Mar?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  little ;  but  I  shall  not  go  downstairs  to-day,"  the 
boy  would  say,  smiling  at  her. 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  tiresome,"  cried  Tiny ;  "  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me  and  get  some  water-lilies  out  of  the  pond.  Duke*s  always  so 
busy ;  he  will  never  do  anything.  And  I  want  you  to  come  down 
the  village  with  me  to  see  the  man  about  those  little  dachshund 
puppies.  It  is  too  bad  of  you.  Mar,  to  be  ill  now.  I  want  you 
so  muA." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Tiny;  but  you  see  I  can't  help  myself." 

"  Oh,  you  could  if  you  would  try  hard  !  Just  put  on  a  resolution 
and  make  up  your  mind,  and  do,  do  be  better  to-morrow  1 "  cried 
Tiny  with  vehemence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  earnestness  was 
simply  on  Tiny's  own  account,  to  whom  Mar  was  a  most  service- 
able follower — but  the  boy  was  grateful  for  this  vigorous  demand. 

"  I  will  if  I  can,"  he  said — and  then  Tiny  flew  off  with  her  hair 
waving,  and  he  rerfiained  till  the  next  visitor  arrived.  To  tell  the 
truth  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  them  all  to  find  him  there  always 
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ready  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say :  and  when  they  expressed 
their  impatience  with  his  illness,  or  ordered  him  imperiously  to 
get  well,  they  were,  though  unconsciously,  only  half  sincere.  "  It's 
nice  to  have  you  to  run  to  always,  Mar."  Tiny  said,  who  being 
the  youngest  was  the  most  unabashed  in  the  utterance  of  fact. 
And  Mar  smiled  and  replied  that  it  was  nice  to  have  them  all 
coming  to  him.  "  If  I  am  ever  dull  I  know  I  shall  soon  hear  some 
one  running  upstairs." 

"  But  remember,"  cried  Tiny,  "  you  have  promised  to  be  better 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mar,  "  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow." 

"  If  you  don't,  I  heard  mamma  say  she  would  send  for  the 
doctor.  Mar." 

"  I  shall  be  better,"  cried  the  boy.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  drag  himself  downstairs  and  got  out  to  the  avenue  in  a 
dutiful  endeavour  to  follow  Tiny  to  see  after  the  dachshund 
puppies ;  but  he  grew  so  pale,  and  so  soon  found  out  that  he 
could  not  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  that  a  great  panic  arose 
among  the  young  people.  Duke  was  called  from  his  tennis  (for 
there  were  visitors  that  afternoon  and  a  great  game  was  going  on) 
by  Tiny  in  a  voice  more  like  that  of  a  signalman  in  a  gale  than 
of  a  young  lady.  "  Duke  ! "  she  said,  "  Mar's  fainted,"  which 
brought  Duke  with  a  rush  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry  across  the 
lawn,  followed  by  Letty,  her  white  dress  flashing  like  a  ray  of  light 
across  the  shadows.  Mar  fainted  !  They  flung  themselves  upon 
him  where  he  half  sat,  half  lay  upon  a  great  trunk  of  a  tree  which 
had  lain  there  for  years  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens — the 
very  same  upon  which  Mary  his  mother  had  once  thrown  herself 
before  he  was  bom. 

"  No — I  haven't  fainted — I'm  only— very  tired.  Til  go  in  again 
directly,"  said  Mar. 

"  Oh,  can't  you  carry  him  home,  Duke  ?  We'll  help  you.  Oh, 
it  is  all  my  fault,"  cried  Tiny.    "  If  I  had  only  known  !  " 

"  Old  fellow,"  cried  Duke,  who  had  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  **'  if 
you'll  put  your  arms  round  my  neck  I'll  carry  you.  I  can,  I  can. 
Oh,  I  wish  you  were  twice  the  weight" 

"  Don't  worry  him/'  cried  Letty.  "He  would  rather  walk  with 
your  arm  and  mine.     Oh,  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  ill.  Mar !  " 

Here  Letitia  came  hurrying  towards  them,  which  brought  a 
little  colour  to  Mar's  cheeks. 
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"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  said.  "  You  have  stopped  two  games, 
rushing  off  like  mad  creatures.  Oh,  I  might  have  known  it  was 
Mar." 

"  The  two  games  may  go  to — Bath,"  cried  Duke,  flinging  away 
from  him  with  disdain  the  racquet  which  he  had  still  been  holding 
in  his  hand. 

"  I'm  quite  able  to  walk  now,"  said  Mar.  "  I'll  go  home.  Go 
back  to  your  game,  please.  Fm  not  very  well.  Aunt  Letitia.  I 
couldn't  get  on  any  further,  and  Tiny  took  fright ;  that's  all." 

"  You  can  give  him  your  arm  indoors,  Duke,  which  he  never 
ought  to  have  quitted.  I  can't  conceive  what  he  means.  He 
is  always  doing  something  to  pose  as  if  he  was  not  taken  care 
of  Letty,  go  back  to  your  friends — go  back  when  I  tell  you  !  I 
hope  I  know  how  to  manage  him.  You  can  tell  the  doctor  to 
come  when  he  has  finished  his  game.  It  is  a  good  thing  he  is 
here.  Now  come  along.  Mar  ;  a  little  energy.  If  you  could  walk 
so  far  as  this  coming  out  you  may  surely  get  back  again." 

"  Oh,  easily,"  said  Mar.  And  though  it  was  not  easy  at  all  he 
accomplished  it,  and  got  back  to  the  sofa  in  the  schoolroom,  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  wistful  days,  putting  the  best  face  upon  it 
that  he  could  and  urging  Duke  to  return  to  his  game,  which  that 
light-hearted  youth,  quite  reassured  to  see  that  his  cousin  could 
walk  and  could  smile,  did  not  hesitate  to  do,  flying  downstairs 
heaven  knows  how  many  steps  at  a  time  to  get  back  to  his  play. 
The  anxious  group  which  had  gathered  round  Mar  like  a  whirl- 
wind dispersed  again  in  the  same  way,  relieved,  and  thinking  no 
evil.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  better — no  worse  than  he  often  was ;  nothing 
to  be  frightened  about. 

"  And  now  let's  finish  our  game,"  said  Duke. 

The  robust  yet  careless  family  affection,  which  would  have  done 
anything  for  the  weakling  among  them,  left  him,  cheerful  and  com- 
forted, as  soon  as  he  was  "  better,"  having  no  anxious  thought 

And  Mar  was  left  to  Letitia  and  her  terse  and  unemotional 
questionings.  It  was  Mrs.  Parke's  habit  to  take  all  his  ailments 
as  a  sort  of  reproach  to  herself 

"  You  might  have  known  that  it  was  not  fit  for  you  to  go  out 
in  the  blazing  sun,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you  seem  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  behaving  as  if  no  attention  was  ever  paid  to  you." 

She  went  and  got  him  a  cushion  with  her  own  hands,  and  thrust 
it  under  his  head  with  an  irritable  movement,  and  walked  up  and 
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down  the  room,  drawing  down  a  blind  over  the  window  which  gave 
Mar  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  and  green  trees  he  loved,  and  putting 
things  in  order  which  needed  no  arrangement 

"  The  doctor  is  a  long  time  over  his  game,"  she  said  to  the  old 
nurse,  who  still  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolroom.  "  I 
think  he  might  have  come  before  now." 

"Don't  let  me  keep  you  up  here.  Aunt  Letitia,"  said  Mar. 
"  There  is  not  much  the  matter  with  me ;  it  is  a  pity  to  trouble 
the  doctor." 

"  You  will  please  not  meddle  with  what  I  do.  Mar,"  she  replied. 
"  If  you  would  only  pay  a  little  attention  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  yourself *^ 

The  doctor  came  at  last,  and  asked  a  great  many  questions  and 
looked  very  grave.  He  ordered  Mar  to  bed,  not  to  lie  on  the  sofa 
any  longer,  and  gave  a  great  many  directions  about  quiet  and  fresh 
air  and  beef  tea.  He  himself  helped  the  boy  to  his  room,  and 
was  so  careful  and  so  kind  that  there  came  to  Mar's  mind  a  half 
elation,  half  melancholy,  in  the  thought  that  he  was  going  to  be 
ill — that  at  last,  after  his  years  of  delicate  health,  there  was  going 
to  be  something  the  matter  with  him  which  would  prove  all  that 
Mrs.  Parke  had  said,  and  of  which  he  would  possibly  die.  A  great 
excitement,  silent  and  suppressed,  rose  in  his  mind  with  this 
thought.  It  was  alarming  and  strange,  but  it  was  not  altogether 
unpleasing.  There  is  a  kind  of  pre-eminence,  of  superiority,  in 
being  very  ill,  to  a  boy.  It  was  like  going  into  a  battle.  He  felt 
solemnized,  yet  half  amused.  He  was  to  be  the  hero  of  a  sort  of 
drama — he  was  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  It  pleased  his  imagin- 
ation, which  had  so  little  food.  And  he  tried  to  catch  what  the 
doctor  was  saying  when  he  followed  Mrs.  Parke  into  the  next 
room.  But  by  that  time  he  was  getting  drowsy  and  his  faculties 
dulled,  and  this  he  could  not  do. 

In  the  next  room  the  conference  was  grave  enough.  "  He  has 
never  been  ill  before,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  ever  told  you  so  from 
the  first,  Mrs.  Parke;  delicate  but  not  ill,  and  nothing  that  he  might 
not  shake  off  with  time.  But  he  is  ill  now.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
he  is  in  for  an  attack  of  typhoid,  and  I  fear  a  bad  one.  I'll  go 
straight  to  the  hospital  at  Claremont  and  send  you  a  nurse 
— indeed,  you  had  better  have  two  nurses — care  is  everything. 
With  gfreat  care  and  unremitting  attention  we  may  pull  him 
through." 
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Letitia  was  pale,  but  she  was  ready  for  the  emergency.  "  It 
will  not  be  dangerous  for  the  others  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  no,  there's  no  danger  for  the  others — unless  your  drains 
are  bad.  But  he  says  he  was  at  that  horrid  little  village  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park  on  Friday  last,  and  got  a  drink  of  water 
there.  That's  enough  to  account  for  it.  I've  often  spoken  about 
the  state  of  these  cottages.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  strange  justice 
if  he  were  to  be  the  first  victim.  I  suppose  you'll  let  his  mother 
know  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  letting  his  mother  know  ?  She  takes  no 
notice  of  him.    I  think  I  am  the  only  mother  he  has  ever  known." 

"  There  w?ls  an  aunt,"  said  the  doctor,  "  who  was  very  much 
devoted  to  him.  They  ought  to  be  told.  The  fever  is  high,  and 
he  has  a  delicate  constitution.    He  may  have  to  fight  for  his  life." 

"  Will  you  come  again  to-night  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  will  send  the  nurses  in  at  once  if  I  can  get  two,  otherwise, 
perhaps,  your  old  woman  will  take  the  night  ?  I'll  come  back 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  But  I  think  you  should  let  the  rela- 
tions know." 

When  the  doctor  was  gone  Letitia  followed  him  out  of  the 
room  and  went  to  the  schoolroom,  which  was  quite  cool  and 
empty.  She  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  which  had  supported  Mar's 
languid  limbs  so  long,  and  looked  round  her  as  if  upon  a  new 
world.  Her  whole  being  was  filled  with  excitement  which  threat- 
ened to  burst  all  bounds.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  have  burst  forth 
in  laughing  or  in  crying,  and  if  she  did  not  do  so  it  was  because 
the  influence  of  conventional  rules  and  common  decorum  are  too 
strong  to  be  broken.  Every  pulse  was  going  like  the  wheels  of 
a  steam  engine,  and  her  heart  thumping  like  the  great  piston  that 
keeps  all  in  motion.  Was  it  anxiety  and  alarm  for  Mar  that 
roused  that  tremendous  tumult  in  her  brain  ?  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  she  thought  so,  or  tried  to  make  herself  think  so  for  the 
moment.  But  she  knew  very  well  that  this  was  only  a  gloss  forced 
by  a  horrified  consciousness  upon  her,  and  that  in  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  it  was  a  sudden  and  dreadful  hope  which  had  sprung  up 
in  her  mind.  The  child  had  been  so  delicate  all  his  life,  one  whom 
all  the  gossips  declared  she  would  never  rear ;  and  this  had  left  a 
vague  anticipation  as  of  something  she  could  not  prevent,  which 
would  be  good  for  them  all  if  it  came,  modified  by  a  fear  of  what 
might  be  said  should  it  happen  in  her  house,  which  kept  Letitia 
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always  uneasy,  and  dictated  those  precautions  which  were  half 
regard  for  other  people's  opinion  and  half  terror  of  herself.  But 
Mar,  though  he  had  been  so  delicate,  had  kept,  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason,  curiously  free  of  the  usual  ailments  of  childhood. 
When  he  had  them  he  had  them  in  the  lightest  form.  Never 
before  had  this  delicate  boy,  this  interloper  who  stood  between 
Letitia  and  so  many  advantages,  this  child  who  everybody  pro- 
phesied could  not  live — never  before  had  he  visibly  hung  between 
life  and  death.  Typhoid  fever  !  It  was  a  name  to  chill  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  loving  parents,  of  anxious  friends.  It  made  Letitia's 
blood  boil  with  a  fever  of  impatience,  of  desire,  of  horrible  eager- 
ness, at  which  she  was  terrified,  but  which  she  could  not  restrain. 
It  was  not  her  fault.  She  had  done  nothing  to  bring  it  about. 
He  had  got  the  poison  out  of  her  house  because  of  his  own  childish 
imprudence,  exposing  himself  as  she  never  would  have  allowed 
him  to  expose  himself.  Letitia*s  conscience  was  quite  clear,  and 
nobody  could  blame  her.  And  he  would  die — a  creature  so  fragile, 
with  so  little  life  in  him,  no  constitution  to  fall  back  upon :  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  long  and  terrible  illness  ;  a  fever  that  sucked  the 
strength  away,  and  killed  the  strongest  men,  would  not  last  long 
in  such  a  case  as  this.  He  would  die.  She  gasped  with  sensations 
unspeakable,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  not  get  her  breath.  He  would 
die.  The  obstacle  would  be  taken  away  from  her  path,  from  John's, 
from  Duke's,  and  nobody  could  say  that  she  had  done  it  or  was 
in  any  way  to  blame.  What  a  thought  to  invade  and  fill  her 
whole  consciousness,  all  the  being  of  a  woman  who  was  a  mother, 
and  knew  what  it  was  in  a  way  to  love  those  who  belonged  to  her ! 
She  could  not  keep  down  the  wild  buoyancy  of  her  hope  and 
exhilaration.  This  boy,  who  never  ought  to  have  existed,  who 
had  been  from  his  birth  the  obstacle  to  all  her  hopes,  this  supplanter, 
this  undesired,  unnecessary  child — he  would  die  !  and  for  Letitia 
and  all  who  belonged  to  her  the  future  of  her  brightest  hopes 
would  be  secured  at  last. 

But  with  this  there  sprang  up  in  her  mind  a  dreadful  impatience. 
It  did  not  seem  to  her  that  she  could  go  on  day  after  day  enduring 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  illness  until  the  crisis  came — if  indeed 
his  strength  held  out  till  any  crisis  came.  Sometimes  the  patient, 
if  he  were  weak,  collapsed  early,  and  the  disease  did  not  run  its 
full  course  ;  sometimes  it  was  rapid,  violent,  foudroyant  A 
hundred  confused  calculations  ran  through  her  mind.     Mar  had 
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not  life  enough  for  that  Probably  the  fever  would  be  slow  with 
his  low  vitality,  not  blazing  but  sapping  the  life  away — and  she 
would  have  to  keep  up  all  through — expressing  anxiety,  watching 
day  and  night  for  the  change,  looking  on  with  outward  calm 
while  the  doctors  would  go  through  all  that  daily  pantomime  with 
the  thermometer,  which  she  would  scarcely  be  able  to  endure. 
Yes,  this  is  how  it  would  be — weeks  of  it,  perhaps ;  horrible, 
lingering  on  when  it  might  just  as  well  be  over  at  once  without 
all  this  slow  torture.  Letitia  remembered,  after  what  seemed  a 
long  time,  that  she  had  an  afternoon  party  on  the  lawn,  and  that 
all  her  guests  would  be  wondering  at  her  absence.  She  would 
have  to  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  speak  of  her  anxiety  and  his 
delicacy,  and  go  through  all  the  fantastic  performances  which 
decorum  demanded.  But  he  would  die — of  that  certainty  at 
least  there  could  be  no  doubt  now. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
The  family  were  all  very  much  startled  by  the  news,  which 
Letitia  communicated  only  when  the  arrival  of  a  nurse  in  the 
costume  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  startled  the  household. 

"  What  does  that  woman  want  ? "  said  John,  who  was  preju- 
diced, like  so  many  gentlemen,  against  costume,  and  did  not  like 
the  professional  air. 

**  She  is  the  nurse  whom  Dr.  Barker  has  sent  for  Mar." 

"  For  Mar !"  cried  all  the  party  with  varying  tones  of  expres- 
sion. Letitia  looked  round  upon  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  she  felt  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  any 
sympathy  with  her — who  thought  at  all  of  the  consequences  or  of 
what  would  happen — if .  She  was  provoked  beyond  expres- 
sion by  the  look  of  alarm  and  imbecile  anxiety  on  all  their  faces. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  John  said.  "  Is  there  anything  more 
than  usual  ?  I  thought  he  had  a  cold.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
boy?" 

"Only  an  attack  of  typhoid,"  Mrs.  Parke  said  with  angry 
gravity.  They  never  did  sympathize  with  her  or  enter  into  any 
of  her  thoughts— though  the  advantage  she  anticipated  was  to 
them  chiefly,  she  said  to  herself  angrily,  and  not  to  her. 

And  that  dreadful  word  was  soon  abroad  in  all  the  house.  It 
was  the  evening,  after  dinner,  and  all  who  were  at  home  were  in 
the  drawing-room.     The  two  schoolboys,  Reggie  and  Jack,  had,  of 
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course,  gone  back  to  school.  And  the  young  ones  had  been  talk- 
ing of  their  lawn  tennis,  and  So-and-so's  low  service,  and  some- 
body's volleying,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  jargon.  They  had 
been  obliged  to  dress  in  a  great  hurry  for  dinner,  and  no  one  had 
had  the  time  to  run  in  and  ask  for  Mar.  "  Typhoid ! "  they 
cried,  some  of  them  in  loud  and  some  of  them  in  low  tones. 

"  Who  says  so  ?  You  are  always  fancying  something  dreadful. 
Does  Barker  say  so?  And  how  did  he  get  it?"  said  John.  "  I 
am  sure  we  have  had  trouble  enough  with  the  drains." 

"  If  one  is  to  have  it  one  will  have  it — whatever  is  done  about 
the  drains,"  said  Mrs.  Parke. 

"  But  oh,  mamma,"  said  Letty,  "  why  a  nurse  ?  I  know  a  great 
deal  about  nursing.  There  were  those  two  ambulance  classes. 
It  would  be  so  much  nicer  for  dear  Mar  to  have  his  own  people 
about  him.  Sarah  would  sit  up  at  night — she  is  very  fond  of  him 
— and  I  would  take  care  of  him  in  the  day." 

Letitia  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply,  but  looked  at  the  girl 
only,  crushing  her  as  effectually  as  by  a  torrent  of  words.  "  He 
shall  have  every  care,"  she  said,  "  and  the  best  jthat  can  be  got ; 
but  he  has  no  constitution,  and  I  fear  it  will  g^  badly  with  him. 
There  is  no  use  in  deceiving  ourselves." 

"  Don't  be  a  croaker,"  cried  John,  getting  up  from  his  chair.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  perhaps,  if  there  had  not  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  John  all  that  was  implied  in  this  evil  augury.  He  was 
not  quick,  nor  was  he  more  selfish  than  other  men,  but  into  the 
hearts  of  the  most  innocent  there  is  projected  by  times  a  picture 
as  from  a  magic-lantern,  showing  as  it  seems  from  without,  not 
from  within,  in  a  sudden  glare  of  diabolical  light  the  advantage 
which  a  great  misfortune  to  some  one  else  may  bring  them.  John 
was  as  much  horrified  by  this  sudden  perception  as  if  he  had  been 
compassing  the  end  of  Mar.  He  cried  out,  "  Good  God  I  "  which 
was  in  reality  an  appeal  against  the  devilish  light  that  had  flashed 
upon  him  without  any  will  of  his ;  and  then  his  voice  melted,  and 
he  murmured,  "  Poor  little  Mar.     Poor  little  Mar ! " 

"  Don't  give  in  in  that  way,  father,"  cried  Duke.  "  Typhoid 
fever  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  mother  makes  out.  Why, 
I  know  half-a-dozen  men  who  have  had  it.  At  Harrow  there  was 
one  fellow  as  bad  as  bad  could  be,  and  not  strong,  just  like  Mar, 
and  he  got  round  all  right  The  stronger  the  fellow  the  worse  it 
is  for  him.     That's  what  all  the  doctors  say." 
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These  words  brought  a  cold  chill  to  Letitia.  In  her  thoughts, 
by  way  of  forestalling  all  the  disappointments  there  might 
happen,  she  had  already  thought  of  this. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  send  for  some  new  books  from  Mudie's  directly," 
said  Tiny  ;  "  when  Mar  is  ill  we  can  never  get  enough  books  to 
satisfy  him." 

"  Oh,  hold  your  tongue.  Tiny.  He  will  be  too  ill  to  read  books," 
said  Letty  with  tears  ;  "  and  one  must  not  let  him  talk  either,  but 
just  a  very  little — nor  even  talk  to  him  to  amuse  him  till  the  fever 
goes  off." 

"  How  dull  it  will  be  for  Mar ! "  cried  Tiny.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
talk  to  him  and  tell  him  everything.  To  be  dull  is  as  bad  as 
having  a  fever.  Because  you  have  gone  to  the  ambulances  you 
think  you  know — but  I  don't  believe  in  keeping  people  so  quiet 
When  I  had  the  measles " 

"  Be  quiet  both  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Parke,  "  and  understand  that 
neither  of  you  go  near  Mar.  He  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
nurses — it  is  too  serious  to  play  with.  I  shall  go  myself  every 
day  to  see  that  all  is  right." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  outcries  at  this  decision,  but  Mrs.  Parke 
was  not  moved.  "  No  one  must  disturb  him,"  she  repeated.  "  The 
people  who  have  the  best  chance  are  the  people  in  the  hospitals 
— and  Mar  must  be  treated  just  as  if  he  were  in  a  hospital — I  will 
not  have  him  disturbed." 

"  Is  it  so  grave  as  that,  Letitia  ? "  asked  John  very  seriously, 
scarcely  looking  at  her.  He  began  to  divine  partly  from  that 
gleam  which  had  come  upon  himself  what  must  be  in  her  mind. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  grave,"  she  said  vehemently ;  "  any 
one  except  a  schoolboy  or  a  silly  girl  must  see  that.  What  Duke 
says  is  nonsense.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  weakly  boy  with  no 
constitution  to  fall  back  upon,  attacked  by  a  slow  disease  that  eats 
away  the  strength " 

John  Parke  rose  as  if  the  thought  were  intolerable,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  hurriedly.  He  was  trying  to  escape  from  that 
devilish  suggestion.  The  boy  would  die  ;  all  the  hindrances 
would  be  removed  ;  the  inheritance  would  be  his  which  he  had 
always  looked  forward  to,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  his  all 
his  life.  Not  in  John's  honest  brain  was  that  thought  bred.  It 
filled  him  with  horror  of  himself.  It  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
Mar's  murderer,  anticipating  the  boy's  doom.  "  God  forgive  me ! 
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God  forgive  me !  "  cried  John :  and  he  went  out,  covered  with  a 
cold  dew  of  trouble,  to  humble  himself  and  struggle  with  the 
demon.  These  horrible  suggestions  come  sometimes  to  the  minds 
that  most  loathe  them :  which  proves  to  many  people  that  there 
is  a  devil,  a  dreadful  Satan  trying  what  harm  he  can  do,  even 
though  we  grow  contemptuous  of  the  horns  and  hoofs. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  not  so  gloomy  as  Letitia.  "  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  must  not  be  disturbed ;  but  keeping  up  his 
spirits  is  half  the  battle,  and  he  must  not  be  abandoned  either. 
Mrs.  Parke  is  too  anxious.  I  have  always  told  her  she  made 
more  than  was  necessary  of  young  Frogmore's  complaints.  He's 
delicate,  of  course.     Still,  there's  no  reason  for  giving  up  hope.'* 

"  My  boy  Duke,"  said  John,  "  says  that  it's  worse  for  strong 
fellows  than  for  weak.     I  don't  know  if  he's  right." 

"  Well,  it's  never  a  good  thing  to  be  weak,"  said  Dr.  Barker, 
"  but  there's  a  kind  of  truth  in  it.  For  the  fever  sometimes  runs 
higher  with  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  If 
no  complications  arise  we'll  pull  him  through." 

Those  cheerful  tones  found  no  response  in  the  countenance  of 
Letitia,  which  was  tragical  in  the  paleness  of  passionate  feeling. 
Every  word  that  was  uttered  by  the  medical  optimist  was  like  a 
knell  in  Letitia's  heart.  If  it  should  be  so  indeed — but  it  could 
not,  it  would  not  be  so. 

"  Mrs.  Parke  has  always  taken  too  serious  a  view,"  said  the 
cheerful  doctor.     "  I  have  told  her  so  for  years." 

"  I  don't  say  that  I  don't  always  take  a  serious  view,"  said 
Letitia.  "  It  is  my  temperament,  I  suppose — but  you  will  bear 
me  witness,  doctor,  that  I  never  have  been  so  anxious  about  my 
own  children  as*  I  have  been  about  Mar." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  quick  glance  at  her, 
in  which  there  was  something  uncertain,  doubtful.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  look  of  suppressed  excitement  in  her  which  struck  Dr. 
Barker  as  something  strange.  She  was  not  an  over-anxious 
mother.  Was  it  love  or  another  sentiment  that  made  her  so 
tragic  about  Mar?  A  slight  shiver  ran  over  the  honest  and 
sensible  country  practitioner,  but  he  was  far  too  little  accustomed 
to  evil  passions  to  follow  it  further.  He  could  not  take  into  his 
mind  such  a  dreadful  thought ;  it  was  like  a  ghostly  figure  sweep- 
ing by  in  the  dark,  such  as  he  sometimes  met  on  lonely  roads  on 
winter  nights — not  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  belated  fugitive 
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or  a  distorted  shadow.  Another  subject  of  more  practical 
importance,  as  he  thought,  displaced  this  vague  apprehension. 
"  By-the-by,"  he  said,  "  I  must  not  forget  one  thing.  I  have  been 
talking  to  you  of  the  state  of  those  cottages  on  the  other  side  of 
the  park  for  years.  I've  got  the  water  to  analyze  which  these 
poor  people  are  drinking,  and  I  believe  it's  the  cause  of  poor 
young  Frogmore's  illness.  Let  this  be  a  reason  at  once  for  seeing 
after  their  condition :  at  least  it  will  be  getting  some  good  out  of 
the  evil  which  now  you  cannot  prevent.  You  know  IVe  been 
talking  about  it  for  years." 

"  The  cottages  ?  "  said  John.  He  added,  "  You  know  I'm  in  a 
peculiar  position.  I  can  do  nothing  without  Blotting.  It's  not 
as  if  it  was  my  own  property." 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  such  things  just  now  ?  "  said 
Letitia  sharply.  There  was  a  sort  of  half -electrical  glance  between 
the  two  which  the  doctor  felt  to  blaze  across  him,  scorching  his 
face.  He  gave  a  horrified  look  from  one  to  the  other,  surprising 
that  infernal  light  in  Letitia's  eyes.  But  John's  were  covered 
with  downcast  eyelids,  and  the  look  of  liis  somewhat  heavy  face 
was  not  consistent  with  that  unearthly,  devilish  flash.  Dr.  Barker, 
however,  was  struck  as  a  man  might  be  struck  by  lightning.  He 
seemed  to  lose  his  moral  equilibrium  for  the  moment.  A  chill 
horror  ran  in  his  veins.  When  he  thought  of  the  boy- patient 
upstairs  with  his  cheeks  growing  hollow  and  his  eyes  large  under 
the  influence  of  the  fever,  and  these  two  watching  its  progress, 
perhaps  cohimunicating  to  each  other  how  things  were  going, 
hoping  for  the  worst  and  not  the  better  conclusion  !  It  was  as  if 
the  earth  had  been  cut  away  from  under  his  feet  and  he  saw 
himself  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  horrible  precipice.  He  rode 
away  upon  his  rounds  with  a  doubt  whether  it  was  safe  to  leave 
the  house,  whether  he  ought  not  to  set  up  some  special  guard  that 
no  evil  should  approach  the  boy.  Poor  boy,  with  no  one  who 
loved  him  to  look  after  him,  but  only  dangerous  hate  and  the 
vigilance  of  an  enemy !  The  honest  country  doctor  had  never  in 
his  life  been  struck  as  he  was  that  day  with  a  sense  of  secret 
horror,  danger  and  possible  crime  concealed  under  the  smooth 
surface  of  ordinary  existence.  Twice  he  turned  back  before  he 
had  got  out  of  the  avenue  with  the  idea  of  warning  his  nurses, 
recommending  to  them  special  vigilance,  and  not  to  allow  Mrs. 
Parke  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  patient.     But  how  dared 
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he  do  such  a  thing,  to  rouse  any  suspicion  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  ?  He  had  no  evidence  but  a  glance,  and  who  could  rely 
upon  a  look  ?  He  might,  very  probably  had — must  have — 
mistaken  it ;  and  twice  he  turned  his  horse,  and  at  last  rode  away, 
but  with  a  mind  troubled  by  many  anxious  thoughts.  He 
consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  with  two  nurses  on  whom  he 
could  depend  no  harm  could  happen  to  the  patient.  But  after  all 
it  was  not  so  much  the  harm  that  could  happen  as  the  dreadful 
idea  that  his  nearest  relations  were  watching  by  his  sick  bed, 
hoping  that  he  might  never  rise  from  it,  that  upset  the  doctor. 
He  said  to  himself  that  between  that  and  doing  anything  to 
expedite  the  end  there  was  a  great  difference,  and  perhaps  it  was 
impossible  when  there  was  so  much  at  stake  not  to  be  conscious 
what  a  difference  it  would  make.  Dr.  Barker  had  been  in  the 
district  a  long  time,  and  remembered  Lord  Frogmore's  marriage 
and  how  everybody  said  it  was  very  hard  upon  John  Parke.  So 
it  was,  very  hard.  To  expect  so  long  that  he  was  to  be  his 
brother's  heir,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  cut  out.  There  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  him  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  it  was 

impossible  now  not  to  think  if  the  boy  was  removed Perhaps 

it  was  natural,  inevitable,  that  the  disappointed  pair  should  be  open 
to  that  thought.  But  to  imagine  them  watching,  waiting,  while 
the  innocent  boy  lay  ill,  hoping  for  a  bad  turn,  higher  fever,  hope- 
less  complications Good   heavens !  could  anything  more 

dreadful  be  ? 

John  Parke  was  innocent  of  entertaining  such  thoughts.  But 
he  divined  them,  and  his  heart  was  wrung  within  him.  He 
scarcely  spoke  to  Letitia  while  the  fever  strengthened  its  hold 
upon  Mar,  but  went  solemnly  morning  and  evening  to  the  door 
to  ask  of  the  nurses  how  their  patient  was.  Sometimes  he  stood 
at  the  open  door  looking  in,  saying  as  well  as  he  could  a  cheerful 
good  morning  to  the  boy.  "  Make  haste  and  get  well,  my  lad,"  he 
would  say :  and  John,  though  he  was  not  given  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  would  sometimes  bring  a  rose  and  sometimes  a  piece  of 
flowering  myrtle  from  the  great  tree  at  the  door  of  the  conserva- 
tory to  lay  on  the  little  table  at  Mar's  bedside.  Mar,  when  he 
was  able  to  remark  them,  was  much  touched  by  these  little  atten- 
tions, and  John  would  go  away  again  soothed  by  the  sight  of  the 
active  nurses  in  their  white  aprons,  and  the  quiet  and  order  of  the 
sick  room.     It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  everything  was  being 
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done.  This  is  a  great  consolation  to  every  kind  looker-on  whose 
anxiety  is  less  urgent  than  that  of  love.  John  never  saw  Letitia 
there ;  he  knew  that  the  nurse  who  was  on  duty,  if  moved  by  no 
profound  sentiment  for  one  patient  more  than  another,  was  yet  on 
the  whole  desirous  that  every  one  should  get  well,  and  had  her 
professional  reputation  more  or  less  involved  in  the  success  of  her 
nursing.  There  was  thus  at  least  no  hostile  sentiment,  only  well- 
wishers,  careful  watchers,  concerned  for  his  recovery,  v/ho  were 
near  the  boy. 

But  neither  he  nor  any  one,  any  more  than  the  doctor,  had  any 
fear  of  Letitia  as  if  she  had  been  capable  of  plotting  against  the 
young  life.  No,  no,  no,  a  hundred  times  no.  They  divined  the 
passion  that  was  in  her,  the  sense  of  a  possibility  which  would 
change  everything  in  life,  and  perhaps,  a  wish  against  which 
in  her  heart  no  doubt  she  struggled,  and  would  not  allow 
that  the  balance  should  turn  the  wrong  way.  John  pushed  the 
thought  from  him  with  passion,  ashamed  of  himself  for  the  sus- 
picion of  his  wife.  He  felt  that  she  would  not  be  sorry  for  Mar's 
obliteration — such  a  faint,  young,  powerless  personality — from 
existence :  which  would  have  such  tremendous  consequences  that 
her  mind  was  carried  away  by  them.  And  that  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  all.  She  would  not  harm  him  any  more  than  she 
would  harm  Duke ;  and  at  the  utmost,  when  all  was  said,  the 
only  evidence  against  Letitia  even  to  this  extent  was  a  strange 
gleam  which  she  had  got  into  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Mar's  illness  continued  week  after  week,  never  violent,  but 
never  ending.  He  was  not  very  ill,  but  his  life  was  being  slowly 
drained  away.  The  fire  of  the  fever  was  low,  not  a  great  flame, 
blazing  and  devouring,  but  it  went  on  and  on.  The  third  week 
passed,  and  the  fourth,  with  renewed  and  disappointed  expecta- 
tions of  a  change,  but  none  came.     "  It  will  run  out  the  six 

weeks,"  said  the  doctor.     "  And  then ?  "     Ah,  who  could  say  ? 

The  good  doctor,  who  had  taken  care  of  Mar  all  his  life,  turned 
away  from  the  question.  "  It  all  depends  upon  his  strength,"  he 
said.  His  strength  !  but  he  had  no  strength.  He  was  as  weak 
as  a  child.  The  nurse  lifted  him  in  her  arms  like  an  infant — a 
skeleton,  with  long,  long  limbs.  It  seemed  a  farce  to  speak  of 
his  strength,  as  if  there  was  any  hope  in  that. 
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Duke  had  gone  away  before  this  time — his  leave  had  come  to 
an  end,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  come  in  and  say  good-bye  to 
his  cousin.  "  I  thought  you  would  have  been  up  and  about  be- 
fore I  went,"  said  Duke,  blustering  a  little  to  keep  himself  from 
crying.  "  You  are  a  lazy  beggar,  to  be  lying  there  with  nothing 
the  matter.  I  don't  think  there's  anything  the  matter  with  you. 
You  just  like  to  lie  there  and  keep  us  all  slaving  attendance. 
You  know  you  were  always  a  lazy  beggar." 

Mar  did  nothing  but  smile,  as  he  had  always  done,  at  Duke's 
jokes — which  were  not  great  jokes.  He  said,  "  Is  your  leave 
over  ?  "  with  his  faint  voice.  "  But  you  could  have  a  day  or  two 
again  if  I  sent  for  you,  Duke  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Duke,  "  you  must  send  for  me  the  first  time 
you  are  allowed  to  get  out,  to  help  you  downstairs.  Til  come, 
never  fear."  But  after  a  little  more  of  this  tearful  smiling  talk, 
the  young  man  beckoned  softly  to  the  nursing  sister  to  come 
with  him  to  the  door.  "What  do  you  think  he  means  about 
sending  for  me  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  face  almost  as  pale  as  Mar's. 

The  nurse  looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head.  She  too  had 
grown  to  like  the  patient  boy.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  eyes 
to  dash  away  the  rising  tears.  "  He  must  not  see  that  I  have 
been  crying,"  she  said. 

"  Is  that  what  he  means  ?  Do  you  think  that's  what  he  means  ? 
And  do  you  think  so  too?"  cried  Duke.  "  Oh,  don't  say  so, 
nurse,  don't  say  so  ;  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"I  won't  say  so,"  she  replied.  "I  think  with  such  a  young 
thing  as  that  there  is  always  hope." 

"  And  you  know  a  lot,"  said  Duke,  "  as  much  as  the  doctor. 
God  bless  you  for  saying  so !  But  you  think  that  is  what  he 
means?  And  he  lies  there — and  smiles — and  thinks — of  thaty^ 
said  the  young  man,  with  his  face  full  of  awe.  He  set  out  in  all 
the  vigour  of  his  young  life  in  the  brightness  of  the  summer  day 
to  his  light  work  and  boundless  amusement,  with  all  the  world 
before  him — and  Mar  lying  there,  smiling  and  thinking  of  that. 
Duke  felt  as  if  his  own  lightly  beating  heart  stood  still  in  the 
poignancy  of  the  contrast.  Oh,  why  could  not  he  give  some  of 
his  life  to  help  out  that  flickering  existence?  He  went  away 
feeling  that  there  was  a  pall  over  the  sunshine,  and  that  nothing 
would  ever  be  truly  bright  again.  But  to  be  sure  that  was  a 
mood  that  could  not  last. 
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Mrs.  Parke  had  given  orders  at  first  that  the  girls  were  not  to 
go  near  the  sick  room,  but  she  had  not  thought  then  how  long  it 
would  go  on,  an  endless  dreadful  ordeal.  And  when  they  stole  in, 
now  Letty,  now  Tiny,  their  mother  either  did  not  find  it  out  or 
made  no  remark.  Letitia  during  all  this  time  of  suspense  w^as  of 
a  very  strange  aspect — her  husband  and  her  children  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  her.  She  talked  very  little  to  them  ;  did 
not  interfere  with  their  pursuits  as  she  usually  did.  She  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing.  Naturally  there  were  no  guests  or  entertain- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  her  interest  in  her  household  affairs — 
which  was  usually  so  minute  and  unending — seemed  to  have  faded 
altogether.  She  wrote  no  letters,  made  no  calls ;  her  social  life 
seemed  to  come  to  an  end.  She  did  not  even  go  to  church,  which 
was  a  habit  she  had  always  kept  up  rigorously.  Three  or  four 
times  a  day  she  went  to  the  sick  room  for  news  of  the  patient, 
and  it  was  there  alone  that  she  seemed  to  wake  up  completely. 
She  put  the  nurses  through  a  catechism  of  questions.  She 
attended  upon  the  doctor  when  he  came,  and  listened  to  every- 
thing he  said  and  that  was  said  to  him  with  a  hungry  curiosity. 
Her  countenance  did  not  vary  or  betray  it.  It  was  known  that 
she  was  "  over  anxious,"  that  she  had  always  taken  a  despairing 
view.  When  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a  little  better  there  was  a 
little  quiver  of  her  head,  like  an  unspoken  contradiction  ;  and  when 
he  was  a  little  worse  a  sort  of  assenting  gleam  came  into  her 
eyes.  The  nurses  did  not  like  her,  and  answered  her  questions  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Her  determination  that  everything  must  go 
badly  irritated  the  women,  who  had  a  natural  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  what  their  nursing  could  do,  and  they  both  believed 
that  she  was  more  satisfied  when  the  news  was  bad  than  when  it 
was  good.  "  She's  not  like  his  mother,"  they  said  between  them- 
selves, "  and  she's  fixed  in  her  mind  from  the  first  that  this  is  how 
it*s  to  be — as  some  people  would  rather  see  their  mother  die  than 
be  proved  wrong  in  their  opinion."  They  thought  no  worse  of 
her  than  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Letitia  was  very  unhappy 
during  this  long  suspense.  She  had  never  anticipated  anything 
of  the  kind.  What  she  had  expected  was  an  illness  which  would 
last  perhaps  a  week,  and  this  long  lingering  malady  confounded 
and  exasperated  her.  She  was  angry  with  poor  Mar  for  being 
so  long  about  deciding  what  to  do,  and  with  the  doctor  who 
would  not  say  anything  definite,  and  the  nurses  whose  opinions 
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wavered  from  hour  to  hour.  "  How  is  a  person  to  tell,  when  you 
are  never  in  the  same  mind  from  one  hour  to  another  ?  "  she  said 
with  the  resentment  of  highly  excited  nerves.  She  was  strung  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  longing  for  a 
crisis,  that  she  might  know  what  she  had  to  look  for.  She  was 
never  at  rest  for  a  moment  whatever  she  was  doing,  but  kept 
always  listening,  always  intent.  Every  step  that  approached  she 
thought  was  some  one  come  to  call  her,  to  tell  her  there  was  a 
change.  She  dropped  her  work  upon  her  knee,  or  let  her  pen 
fall,  to  listen  for  every  sound  that  arose.  On  the  critical  day 
of  each  week  when  a  crisis  might  be  expected  she  was  so  restless 
that  she  could  not  keep  still.  "  My  wife  is  so  anxious,"  John  said, 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that  her  anxiety  was  the  natural 
anxiety,  the  desire  that  the  patient  should  get  well.  That  anxiety 
is  terrible  enough  as  most  know :  but  the  other  anxiety,  the 
horrible  watch  which  is  for  the  patient  getting  worse,  the  longing 
for  "  a  change  "  in  the  worst  sense — a  change  that  meant  death, 
how  horrible  is  that,  beyond  all  description !  When  she  talked  at 
all  she  talked  of  his  symptoms  and  of  what  the  night  nurse  said, 
and  what  the  other  said.  The  nurses  took  different  sides,  as  was 
natural.  One  of  them  was  a  pessimist,  the  other  took  the  doctor's 
view.  It  was  the  night  nurse  that  was  the  gloomy  one — and  with 
her  Mrs.  Parke  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a  long  consultation 
very  early  when  she  was  relieved  in  the  morning — a  consultation 
from  which  she  derived  a  little  satisfaction  and  which  calmed  her 
nervous  excitement.  But  the  day  nurse  with  the  cheerful  look, 
who  always  insisted  that  the  patient  was  a  little  better,  or  looked 
a  little  brighter,  or  had  a  little  more  strength,  or  at  all  events  was 
"  no  worse,"  brought  back  the  nervous  excitement  which  was  like 
a  fire  in  her  veins. 

The  fifth  week  had  begun,  and  the  fight  of  life  and  death  on 
the  boy's  wasted  frame  was  becoming  every  hour  more  intense. 
Would  his  strength  hold  out  ? 

"  He  has  no  strength,"  said  the  night  nurse.  "  I  feel  every  hour 
as  if  from  minute  to  minute  the  collapse  must  come.'* 

"  I  don't  say  he  isn't  very  weak,"  said  the  more  cheerful  sister, 
"  but  you  never  can  tell  with  a  delicate  boy  like  that  how  strong 
the  constitution  may  be.  Sometimes  it's  like  iron  and  steel,  and 
yet  no  appearance " 

The  doctor  stood  and  looked  at  the  worn  young  countenance 
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upon  the  pillow.  Mar  had  scarcely  strength  to  open  his  ^yts^  to 
respond  to  the  doctor's  inquiries,  and  acknowledge  the  stir  of  his 
morning  visit.  There  was  a  faint  smile  upon  his  face,  and  some- 
times a  wistful  look  round  upon  the  group  about  his  bed,  moving 
slowly  from  one  to  another.  His  mind  had  never  been  affected. 
Sometimes  he  lay  as  if  in  a  dream,  but  when  recalled  was  "  always 
himself,"  the  nurse  said,  "  and  that  is  surely  a  good  sign."  Dr. 
Barker  did  not  deny  that  it  was  a  good  sign,  but  he  looked  graver 
than  ever.  Letitia  devoured  him  with  eager  eyes  when  they  stood 
face  to  face  outside  the  sick  room. 

**  What  do  you  think,  doctor  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times  what  I  think,"  he  replied, 
with  the  petulance  of  distress.  "  I  cannot  form  a  new  opinion 
every  hour.  If  his  strength  holds  out  he  will  do  well.  All 
depends  upon  that.  I  suppose,"  he  added  hastily,  "  his  mother 
has  been  kept  informed." 

"  His  mother — what  does  she  care?"  said  Letitia  in  her  excite- 
ment.    "  It  is  a  great  thing  to  us,  but  it  is  nothing  to  her." 

"  Yes,  I  can  see  it  is  a  great  thing  to  you,"  he  answered,  with  a 
clouded  countenance.     "  But  she  has  been  told,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  ?  What  does  it  matter  ? "  Letitia 
said  within  herself  in  the  misery  of  her  suspense.  But  she  wrung 
her  hands  till  they  hurt  her,  and  controlled  herself.  "  I  believe 
news  has  been  sent,"  she  said. 

"  But  that  is  not  enough,"  said  the  doctor,  glad  on  his  side  to 
have  some  reason  to  find  fault,  to  relieve  his  own  brain  and  heart 
with  an  outburst.  "She  must  be  told  that  his  state  is  very 
serious.     She  must  be  made  to  know " 

"Then  you  think  his  state  is  very  serious  ?"  said  Letitia,  with 
a  kind  of  wildness  of  concealed  exultation  in  her  eyes. 

"  Have  I  ever  said  otherwise  ?  "  said  the  doctor.  "  Can  any  one 
look  at  him  and  not  see  that? — very  grave,  but  not  hopeless, 
Mrs.  Parke.     You  will  never  get  me  to  say  more." 

"It  is  only  because  I  want  to  know  the  truth,"  she  said, 
abashed. 

"  I  will  never  tell  you  anything  but  the  truth.  The  mother 
ought  to  know.  However  indifferent  she  may  be  there  must 
be  some  human  feeling  left.  I  remember  her  as  a  very  sweet 
woman.  And  then  there  was  the  aunt,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
boy" 
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**  You  speak  as  if  there  was  but  one,"  said  Letitia,  with  a  forced 
smile. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  overlook  your  anxiety,  Mrs.  Parke.  No  doubt 
it  is  very  great — but  the  other  ladies  must  be  told.     Tell  them 

"     The  doctor  paused  when  he  saw  her  hungry  look.     It 

flashed  into  her  face  that  now  she  would  hear  the  exact  truth : 
how  much  there  was  to  fear  and  how  much  to  hope.  She  looked 
at  him  as  he  paused,  clasping  her  hands  tight. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said,  breathless.  The  doctor,  it  was  evident,  had 
thought  better  of  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"  Tell  them,"  he  said,  "  that  the  circumstances  are  serious :  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  certain  of  the  worse  symptoms,  but  again 
that  the  matter  is  grave — it  all  depends  on  how  his  strength 
keeps  up — and  that  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  I  think 
they  should  be  here." 

"  You  think  they  should  be  here,"  Letitia  repeated  breath- 
lessly. It  seemed  to  her  the  most  satisfactory  utterance  she  had 
yet  heard. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  an  ease  to  your  own  mind  to  have  his 
nearest  relatives  on  the  spot.  They  would  share  your  anxiety  at 
least — and  it  is  not  as  if  there  was  any  want  of  room.  They 
should  have  been  here  at  once — to  prevent  reflections — in  case 
anything  should  happen." 

A  lightning  gleam  seemed  to  come  out  of  Letitia's  eyes — like 
that  electrical  flash  which  the  doctor  had  thought  scorched  him 
when  Mar's  illness  began. 

"  Then  you  think "  she  said  with  a  heaving  of  her  breast. 

"  I  think  no  more  than  what  I  have  said :  but  to  have  Lady 
Frogmore  here  and  Miss  Hill  would  in  any  case  be  best." 

Letitia  repeated  "  Lady  Frogmore  "  unconsciously  under  her 
breath.  It  was  not  of  Mary  she  was  thinking.  It  was  of  the  next 
bearer  of  that  title,  the  woman  towards  whom  the  coronet  was 
floating  ghost-like  in  a  sort  of  trail  of  cloud. 

"  I  can't  believe,"  said  the  doctor  sharply,  "  that  Lady  Frog- 
more will  be  so  indifferent  as  is  said  to  the  condition  of  her 
son." 

Letitia  went  to  her  writing-table  when  he  was  gone  with  a 
strange  buoyancy.  She  had  not  written  any  letters  for  some 
time,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  exultation  in  her  now,  as  if  the  end 
of  her  suspense  was  near.    John  came  in  when  she  had  seated 
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herself  and  begun  her  letter.  He  had  missed  the  doctor  and  was 
anxious  to  hear  what  he  had  said.  There  was  something  in  his 
wife's  aspect  which  startled  him.  "The  boy  is  better?"  he 
exclaimed.  He  gave  her  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  a 
credit  which  she  did  not  deserve. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  cried  Letitia,  turning  round  upon  her  chair  with  all 
the  colour  going  out  of  her  face.  She  added  tremblingly,  shrink- 
ing from  her  husband's  eye,  "  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a 
change  ? " 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said  gravely,  "  from  the  relieved  look  in 
your  face." 

They  contemplated  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence,  John 
with  pain  and  distress,  she  shrinking  a  little  from  his  eye.  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  ;  "  though  I  might  be 
relieved  to  think  that  the  poor  child  will  not  suffer  much  longer. 
I  am  to  write  to  his  mother,  the  doctor  says." 

"  To  write  to  his  mother !     Then  he  has  given  up  all  hope  ?  " 

Letitia  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  but  she  nodded  her  head 
in  assent. 

"  Poor  boy,  poor  boy ! "  cried  John  ;  "  and  poor  Mary,"  he 
added  after  a  moment,  with  a  broken  voice. 

"  It  will  be  nothing  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Parke  briefly. 

"God  knows!  it  may  rouse  her  to  understand  what  she's 
losing:  the  finest,  promising  boy,  the  most  generous  and 
patient " 

"  Oh,  John,  I  cannot  put  up  with  you ! "  cried  Letitia,  wild 
with  agitation  and  excitement.  "  The  one  creature  that  stood 
between  your  son  and  his  birthright — between  you  and  every- 
thing you  have  looked  for  all  your  life." 

John  Parke  walked  about  the  room  in  an  agitation  which  was 
not  simple  as  his  emotions  generally  were.  His  heart  was 
wrung  for  the  patient  boy  who  had  grown  up  under  his  eye — 
but  perhaps  to  forget  all  that  this  boy's  death  would  bring  him 
was  impossible.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground  as  if  to 
crush  those  horrible  thoughts  that  would  arise.  "  If  I  could  biiy 
little  Mar's  life  with  the  sacrifice  of  everything ! "  he  said,  with 
an  almost  hysterical  break  in  his  voice. 

"  It  is  easy  saying  so,"  she  said  ;  "  but  for  my  part  Duke  is 
more  to  me  than  Mar ! "  • 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

"Then  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  any  hope?"  said  Mr. 
Blotting,  the  other  executor,  who  had  come  over  to  inquire,  after 
the  patient.  The  country  altogether  was  moved  for  poor  Mar. 
People  who  had  never  seen  the  boy  sent  daily  to  inquire  after 
him,  and  the  farmers,  who  had  cheered  his  speech,  talked  of  him 
and  shook  their  heads  as  they  met  on  their  market  days.  "  There 
was  no  stuff  in  him,"  they  said  ;  "  all  spirit,  and  nothing  to  ballast 
it."  "No  constitution  from  his  cradle."  And  they  began  to 
speculate  on  what  kind  of  landlord  John  Parke  would  be  when 
he  acted  for  himself  with  full  power.  They  all  gave  a  regret  to 
the  boy  ;  but  that  was  the  most  important  question  after  all. 

John  Parke  had  not,  however,  waited,  as  his  wife  suggested,  to 
take  measures  to  amend  the  cottages  where  Mar  had  got  what 
was  probably  to  be  his  death,  and  it  was  while  they  were  walking 
across  the  park  to  inspect  the  miserable  little  hamlet,  which  was 
close  to  one  of  the  gates,  that  Mr.  Blotting  had  supposed  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  hope. 

"  My  wife  has  been  told  to  write  for  his  mother,"  said  John 
very  seriously.  "  Barker  would  not  take  such  a  step  as  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  coming  very  near." 

"  Poor  Lady  Frogmore,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "  perhaps  it's  better 
for  her,  poor  thing,  now,  that  she  has  known  so  little  about  him 
— though  so  unnatural  for  a  mother." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  John, "  whether  this  blow  may  not  stir  every- 
thing up  and  awaken  her  when  it*s  too  late." 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  not  now,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "  poor  lady ! " 
And  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  It  will  make  a  great  change  in  your 
position,  Parke.  -It  may  be  bad  taste  talking  of  it — but  we  can't 
help  thinking  of  it.     It  must  be  in  your  mind  as  it  is  in  mine." 

"  I  try  not  to  think  at  all,"  said  John  ;  "  it's  horrible.  If  I 
could  buy  back  the  boy's  life  by  any  sacrifice " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "  that's  how  one 
f^els.  But  you  can't,  of  course.  It's  far  beyond  your  hands.  And 
if  you  throw  back  your  thoughts,  it  was  a  great  disappointment 
when  this  poor  boy  was  bom.  I  felt  it  for  one.  I  felt  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Parke  deeply.  It  couldn't  have  been  expected  of  a  man 
like  your  brother,  an  old  man  who  had  never  thought  of  marry- 
ing. '  It  was  a  cruel  deception.     I  can  suppose  that  the  poor  boy 
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had  very  engaging  qualities,  but  it  seemed  a  cruel  business  at  the 
time " 

"  It  did,  it  did,"  said  John.  "  My  wife  felt  it  very  much.  It  was 
she  who  brought  Mary,  the  present  Lady  Frogmore,  into  the 
family  so  to  speak — and  she  did  feel  it  perhaps  more  than  she 
ought." 

" Not  more,"  said  Mr.  Blotting ;  "it  was  very  natural,  Tm  sure. 
Well,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  you  will  at 
least  get  back  your  rights.  What  will  you  do  about  those  houses 
when  they  fall  in,  Parke  ?  Of  course  you  can  always  command 
my  best  advice,  but  it  will  make  a  great  difference  when  I  have 
no  authority  in  the  matter  and  you  are  acting  altogether  for 
yourself " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  Blotting.  I  can't  enter  on  such  a  question. 
So  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

But  John  Parke  would  have  been  more  than  man  if  he  had  not 
allowed  a  thought  or  two  to  surprise  him  in  this  kind.  He  hated 
himself,  but  he  could  not  help  it :  that  all  this  would  be  his, 
absolutely  his,  which  he  had  been  managing  for  another ;  that  he 
should  be  able  to  act  independently,  to  think  of  the  children's 
interests  without  any  responsibility  or  restraint,  was  a  wonderful 
thought.  Poor  little  Mar !  If  he  could  redeem  his  young  life  by 
any  sacrifice!  But  he  could  not  do  that.  Not  all  the  lands 
attached  to  the  Frogmore  peerage,  or  all  belonging  to  the  British 
crown,  could  have  any  effect  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events.  John  acquiesced  in  this  certainty  with  a 
sigh  ;  and  then  he  thought — how  could  he  help  thinking  ? — of 
what,  when  he  was  a  free  agent,  he  would  do. 

The  cottages  were  a  verj^-  picturesque  group  of  red  roofs  and 
antiquated  brickwork,  situated  picturesquely  among  a  clump  of 
trees.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  to  pull  them  down  or  do  anything 
to  them.  They  were  always  the  first  sketch  made  by  every 
amateur  artist  who  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  figured 
two  or  three  times  in  the  Academy  every  year  under  the  title  of 
"  A  picturesque  nook,"  "  The  homes  of  our  forefathers,"  "  A 
hamlet  in  Blankshire,"  &c.  A  rumour  had  been  spread  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  cottages  of  Westgate  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  naturally  the  cottagers  were  up  in  arms.  As  Mr. 
Parke  and  Mr.  Blotting  were  seen  approaching,  first  one  head 
and  then  another  were  seen  at  the  doors,  and  finally  a  very  old 
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woman,  bent  half-double  with  rheumatism,  and  with  a  head  con- 
tinually moving  with  the  tremble  of  palsy,  came  out  from  one  of 
the  houses  and  confronted  the  gentlemen. 

"  You  ain't  a-going  to  do  away  with  the  cottages  ;  now  don't  ye 
say  so,"  she  said,  following  them  wherever  they  went,  keeping 
between  them  and  the  houses,  as  though  her  feeble  guardianship 
could  have  done  anything.  "Oh,  dearie,  dearie!  Gentlemen, 
don't  meddle  with  the  old  places  ;  they'll  tumble  soon  enough  of 
themselves.  Oh,  don't  ye  touch  the  cottages,  gentlemen  ! "  she 
said. 

"  If  we  do  anything  to  the  cottages  we'll  build  you  new  ones, 
and  far  better  than  these,  with  every  convenience,"  said  Mr. 
Blotting,  to  whom  the  picturesque  told  for  nothing,  and  who 
would  rather  have  had  water  laid  on  than  all  the  red  roofs  in  the 
world. 

"  We  don't  want  no  conveniences,"  said  the  old  woman.    "  We 
'as  what  suits  us,  and  we  don't  want  nothin*  more.     And  what's 
it  all  for,  gentlemen,  as  you're  a-pulling  of  us  down  ?  Because  the 
young  lord  drinked  a  lot  of  water  when  he  didn't  ought  to,  when 
he  was  all  in  a  sweat  with  his  walk  ?    I  told  'im  not  to,  and  I'd 
make  him  a  cup  of  tea.     But  the  young  ones  they  never  pay  no 
attention.    And  oh,  my  good  gentlemen,  what's  all  the  fuss  about, 
the  young  lord  ?    He  was  one  as  was  born  to  die,  he  was.     Does 
any  of  our  lads  die  of  the  water,  them  as  drinks  it  every  day  ?    No, 
nor  lasses  either.     They's  used  to  it,  and  they's  strong  and  well 
and  plenty  of  air  all  their  lives,  and  nothin'  goes  amiss  with  'em. 
But  yon  young  lord  he's  as  weakly  as  a  lamb  in  February.     Just 
to  look  at  his  long  thin  legs  and  his  white  face,  and  you'd  see 
there  was  naught  that  was  solid  in  him.     Don't  you  go   and 
judge  what's  good  for  us  by  'im.     Why,  that  one  would  ne'er 
have  had  no  strength  not  if  he'd  been  bom  and  bred  at  Westgate. 
It  wasn't  in  'im,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  one  thing  it  would  have 
been  another.     He  was  born  to  die,  was  that  young  lord.     There 
was  his  mother  afore  him  that  was  druv  crazed  by  that  tother 
lady  as  made  a  fuss  about  the  baby  coming.     Lord,  just  think 
what  a  woman  to  have  a  baby  as  couldn't  give  her  answer  back, 
but  went  mad  when  she  was  talked  to !    I  was  at  the  Park  at  the 
time.     I  was  in  the  laundry,  and  there  wasn't  one  of  us  servants 
that  didn't  know." 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?  "  said  John. 
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"  Nothing,  I  should  say,"  cried  Mr.  Blotting.  "  Come,  old  lady, 
you've  given  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  pull  down  your  old 
rookeries  that  are  full  of  damp  and  dirt  and  the  rot  and  mildew. 
Why,  it  would  be  far  more  comfortable  for  yourselves.  You 
would  be  ten  times  better." 

"  Dirt  yourself,  mister,"  cried  the  old  woman  in  high  indig- 
nation. "  Unless  it's  Sally  Brown's,  the  woman  at  the  comer,  as 
isn't  true  Westgate,  there  ain't  no  dirt  more  than's  natural.  And 
as  for  the  young  lord,  you  was  'always  told  as  you'd  never  rare 
him.  And  no  more  you  haven't,  and  as  for  its  being  our  well,  as 
we  drinks  every  day,  it's  none  of  our  well.  And  you  just  let  us 
alone,  mister ! "  She  turned  instinctively  to  Mr.  Blotting,  as  to 
the  inferior  person  of  the  two,  although,  old  and  nearly  blind,  she 
did  not  recognize  John. 

"  What's  that  story  about  the  lady  ?  "  he  said. 

The  old  woman  glared  at  him  with  her  bleared  eyes.  "  You 
just  let  our  cottages  alone,  young  gentleman,"  she  said. 

"  It's  not  so  easy  as  you  think  to  mend  matters,"  said  Mr. 
Blotting.  "  I  could  have  told  you  that.  You'd  better  build  your 
new  cottages  first,  and  turn  them  into  them  before  you  pull  down 
the  old  huts." 

"  And  let  them  die  of  typhoid  in  the  meantime,  like  my  poor 
boy." 

"  Well,  if  they  will  they  will — and  it's  not  you  nor  me  that  will 
stop  them,"  said  Blotting,  who  in  the  way  of  tenants  great  and 
small  was  no  optimist.  "  They  don't  care  for  your  conveniences 
or  for  what  means  health  to  others — but  if  there's  any  money 
going  they  would  like  their  share  of  that." 

John  had  tossed  half-a-crown  into  the  old  woman's  hand,  who 
caught  it  with  marvellous  cleverness  considering  her  bad  sight 
and  doubled-up  figure,  and  he  had  not  patience  or  tranquillity  to 
do  more.  "  We  can  send  the  surveyor,"  he  said,  "  for  you  see,  I  can't 
be  long  absent  without  thinking  something  must  have  happened 
while  I've  been  away.     Let's  go  home." 

Letitia  wrote  her  letter,  not  to  Mary  but  Agnes — though  she 
had  a  much  stronger  aversion  to  Agnes  than  to  her  sister.  It 
was  short,  guarded,  telling  merely  the  fact  of  Mar's  illness,  that 
it  was  very  serious,  that  he  was  attended  by  two  trained  hospital 
nurses  and  under  the  special  care  of  Dr.  Barker,  and  that  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  be  done  for  him.     She  added  no  in- 
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vitation.  "The  doctor  wishes  me  to  write,"  she  said,  "as  he 
thinks  it  very  serious — and  if  anything  further  happens  I  will  let 
you  know.  Of  course  you  will  use  your  discretion  as  to  whether 
you  communicate  this  to  Mary  or  not.  Probably  she  will  not 
mind  much — which  will  save  her  a  great  deal  of  grief,  poor  soul, 
in  case  things  should  turn  out  badly.  He  seems  to  have  caught 
this  fever  the  day  you  went  away  in  such  a  hurry.  He  deserted 
us  all  and  strolled  off  by  himself  into  the  park,  and  wore  himself 
out  You  will  know  best  whether  you  said  anything  to  the  boy 
to  upset  him.  He  stopped,  tired,  at  the  houses  at  the  Westgate, 
and  asked  for  some  water,  which  was  given  him  from  their  well. 
Dr.  Barker  says  this  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  it.  It  is  a 
relief  to  me  amidst  all  our  trouble  that  he  did  not  get  it  from 
anything  in  my  house."  And  she  ended  by  repeating  her  pro- 
mise to  write  again  if  there  was  "  any  change."  Letitia  felt  that 
she  could  now  say  "  my  house  "  without  hesitation.  It  was  as 
good  as  her  house  now — her  great  restlessness  was  calmed  down. 
She  went  on  and  wrote  a  number  of  letters  telling  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances to  her  habitual  correspondents,  whom  she  informed 
that  her  poor  young  nephew  Lord  Frogmore  was  lying  dying, 
with  a  great  deal  of  emotion.  She  wrote  very  affectionately  of 
Mar.  It  was  easy  now  to  say  that  he  was  a  dear  boy,  though 
always  very  delicate,  never  able  to  do  the  things  that  the  other 
boys  did.  "  But  he  has  twined  himself  very  much  round  all  our 
hearts,"  wrote  Letitia,  "and  I  don't  know  how  to  console  the 
children,  who  adore  him."  She  could  say  this  without  anger  or 
any  vivid  feeling  in  the  certainty  that  Mar  was  going  to  die. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  she  completely  approved 
of  Mar.  It  was  a  sad  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  for  the  best. 
He  never  could  have  been  able  to  enjoy  life — the  best  that  could 
have  been  looked  for  for  him  would  have  been  an  invalid  exist- 
ence, never  to  be  depended  upon :  and  he  was  such  a  good  boy, 
so  well  prepared,  looking  forward  to  his  release  with  such  resig- 
nation and  piety.  Letitia  almost  made  herself  cry,  she  gave  such 
a  touching  account  of  Mar.  When  she  completed  those  letters 
she  felt  more  calm  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day.  The 
feeling  of  suspense  was  gone.  The  doctor,  she  felt  assured,  would 
never  have  said  so  much  if  there  had  been  any  hope  left.  And 
now  she  could  permit  herself  to  entertain  these  thoughts  which 
had  visited  her  at  intervals  for  years,  and  which  she  had  not  per- 
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mitted  to  dwell  in  her  mind,  thoughts  captivating  and  attractive, 
of  all  the  changes  she  would  make  and  all  the  things  she  would 
do  when  she  came  into  her  kingdom.  There  were  certain  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  this  very  house  which  she  had  always 
wanted,  which  she  decided  upon  the  very  first  time  she  ever 
came  to  the  Park,  while  old  Frogmore  was  still  master  of  all. 
She  had  said  to  John  on  that  occasion  (though  she  was  not  much 
more  than  a  bride  at  the  time),  "  I  shall  change  all  the  east  wing 
and  turn  the  library  into  a  second  drawing-room  when  we  are 
here."  John  had  bidden  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  asked  how  she 
knew  they  would  ever  be  there  ?  Frogmore,  who  was  so  strong, 
would  probably  outlive  him,  John  said.  But  Mrs.  John  was  sure 
that  she  knew  better.  And  now  how  much  had  happened  !  It 
had  seemed  all  to  float  from  them  and  become  impossible,  and 
then  again  it  had  returned  again  to  possibility,  and  now  it  was 
nearly  come  to  pass.  Very  nearly !  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time  now.  Ten  days  or  so  and  everything  would  be  settled — at 
the  furthest ;  if  it  was  possible  that  he  could  hold  out  so  long. 
She  indulged  herself  by  thinking  it  all  out,  how  she  could  make 
those  alterations.  Many  a  time  had  the  vision  drifted  across  her 
eyes,  but  she  never  allowed  herself  to  caress  and  indulge  that 
vision.  She  thought  not  only  of  the  alterations,  but  of  a  thousand 
things  besides.  The  position  would  be  so  different.  No  critical 
observers  to  remark  on  what  she  did  ;  it  would  be  her  own,  to  do 
what  she  pleased  with.  No  narrowness  of  money  to  prevent  this 
and  that,  to  drive  her  into  half  measures  and  improvements  incom- 
plete. What  she  did  she  could  do  with  confidence,  knowing  that 
when  John's  time  was  over  (Letitia  did  not  think  that  her  own 
time  might  be  over),  her  son  would  come  after  him.  Everything 
would  become  legitimate  and  natural  from  the  moment  that  this 
poor  boy  was  mercifully  removed  to  a  better  world.  It  would  be 
better,  far  better  for  him :  for  he  never  could  have  had  but  a 
wretched  invalid  life  in  this  world.  And  for  everybody  else  how 
much  better.  The  children  would  all  have  their  rights — the  pri- 
vileges which  Mary  Hill  had  taken  from  them  when  she  married 
old  Frogmore.  To  have  an  Honourable  to  their  name  would  be 
an  advantage  even  for  the  girls.  And  their  way  of  life  would  be 
so  changed.  Letitia  went  about  the  house  lightly,  with  a  changed 
countenance.  Her  suspense  seemed  over.  It  was  not  that  the 
doctor  had  said  anything  more  than  he  had  said  over  and  over 
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again ;  but  she  took  it  in  a  different  way.  Her  mind  was  at  rest. 
She  spoke  quietly  to  the  people  whom  she  saw,  of  the  great  sor- 
row that  was  hanging  over  the  house.  There  was  no  doubt,  and 
no  pretence  at  any  hope  in  her  tones.  Her  confidence  was  extra- 
ordinary, as  had  been  the  rage  of  her  suspense  a  little  time  before. 
She  allowed  herself  to  talk  to  John  of  the  things  that  would  have 
to  be  done,  and  he  did  not  stop  her.  He  said  nothing  himself, 
but  he  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  her.  Her  certainty  as  to  their 
changed  positions  impressed  her  husband  with  a  sensation  of 
certainty  too.  She  had  always  been  in  the  right,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  doubting  her  now.  The  conviction  was 
wrought  in  John's  mind  with  a  real  sorrow  for  the  dying  boy. 
Poor  Mar  I  To  purchase  advantage  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  inno- 
cent life  was  bitter  to  John — ^he  still  said  to  himself ;  and  if  by 
any  effort  of  his  he  could  save  the  poor  child's  life — but  what 
could  his  efforts  do  when  the  doctors  had  given  him  up  ?  And 
no  doubt  Letitia  was  right,  and  it  became  them  to  realize  their 
position.     He  allowed  himself  to  think  of  the  alterations  too. 

And  meantime  Mar  lay  in  a  strange  confusion,  his  faculties  all 
dulled  with  his  fever,  the  burning  hours  going  over  him,  so  that 
he  knew  not  night  from  day,  with  kind  hands  ministering  to  him 
— but  only  the  hands  of  strangers — and  the  minds  of  all  about 
him  gradually  turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  the  world 
beyond,  in  which  he  should  have  no  part.  There  he  lay,  always 
patient,  smiling  still  when  he  was  roused  from  his  stupor,  drifting 
on  to  the  end. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Lady  Frogmore  had  hurried  home  when  she  left  the  Park  the 
day  after  Duke's  birthday,  full  of  agitation  and  confused  trouble, 
not  knowing  what  ailed  her,  dissatisfied  with  herself  and  every- 
thing around,  yet  like  a  blind  creature  groping  for  what  she  knew 
not,  a  clue  to  guide  her  through  the  darkness.  She  fretted 
through  all  that  day,  impatient  of  the  lingering  of  the  trains  and 
the  long  time  of  waiting  at  one  junction  and  another. 

"  If  I  can  but  get  home !  I  think  I  will  never  leave  it  again — 
one  is  safest  at  home,"  she  said.  When  she  reached  that  quiet 
house  at  last,  embowered  in  its  trees  and  little  park,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  even  displeasure  of  the  servants,  who  had  hoped  for 
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a  holiday,  she  repeated  the  same  sentiment,  throwing  herself 
down  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  on  a  sofa  in  her  pleasant  drawing- 
room.     "  One  is  safest  at  home ! " 

"  Dear  Mary,"  said  Agnes,  whose  nerves  were  fretted  and  her 
temper  overcast,  so  that  she  could  not  take  this  unreasonable 
satisfaction  with  the  calm  she  usually  showed,  "you  are  safe 
enough  anywhere.  Who  would  interfere  with  you  ?  England  is 
not  like  a  wild  country  where  people  are  in  danger  when  they 
move." 

Agnes  had  not  been  able  to  show  her  usual  tolerance  during 
this  day.  It  had  been  very  harassing  and  disagreeable  to  her, 
and  the  very  fact  of  making  all  things  easy  for  Mary,  so  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  distract  her,  reacted  upon  her  guardian 
and  gave  Agnes  much  more  annoyance  and  trouble  than  an 
ordinary  traveller.  And  she  had  hoped  to  spend  so  much  of  this 
day  with  Mar,  finding  her  way  again  into  his  confidence,  drawing 
back  to  her  tender  bosom  the  child  to  whom  she  had  been 
a  mother.  Poor  Agnes  !  She  had  looked  forward  to  it  so  long, 
and  now  it  had  come  to  so  sudden  an  end — all  for  nothing,  she 
said  to  herself,  in  her  weariness  and  discouragement ;  for  the  hope 
that  had  sustained  her  of  a  revolution  in  Mary's  shadowed  intel- 
ligence seemed  to  float  away  in  the  childish  content  with  which 
she  contemplated  the  external  comforts  of  home,  Agnes  knew, 
too,  from  the  glances  thrown  at  her  in  passing  that  she  would 
have  a  sullen  household  to  manage — for  to  look  for  a  week  of 
ease  and  relaxation  in  the  absence  of  "  the  family,"  and  then  to 
have  their  capricious  mistresses  return  upon  their  hands  in  a  day, 
was  too  much  for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  house  full  of  English 
servants.  It  was  not  wonderful  if  Miss  Hill,  deprived  of  her 
holiday  too,  and  accustomed  to  stand  between  her  sister  and  all 
annoyances,  should  lose  heart  a  little  at  the  end  of  this  weary 
day. 

"  I  shall  never  leave  home  again,"  said  Mary  in  her  gentle  voice ; 
"  I  am  not  fit  to  leave  home.  Everything  seems  right  now  that 
we  are  back.  Even  my  dear  old  lord  looks  at  me  as  if  he  were 
better  pleased." 

"  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  know  that  he 
would  have  wished  you  to  stay." 

Lady  Frogmore  looked  up  at  her  sister  with  a  mild  surprise. 

**  Do  not  scold  me,"  she  said.    "  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  could. 
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For  you,  dear,  if  not  for  anything  else.  And  to  please  poor 
Letitia " 

"  Oh  Mary,  Letitia ! " 

"  You  are  very  hard  upon  her,"  said  Mary.  "  She  is  like  me, 
she  has  been  disappointed.  She  has  not  had  what  she  might 
have  expected.  Oh,  don't  ask  me  how,  for  it  turns  me  all  wrong. 
I  have  never  understood  it,  and  I  never  shall  understand  it. 
Keep  me  away  from  them,  Agnes ;  keep  me  away  from  them. 
Don't  make  me  think  and  think.  My  head  turns  round,  but  I 
never  get  any  clearer.     Oh,  don't  ask  me  to  go  there  again." 

She  put  her  hands  together  like  a  child  and  turned  her  mild 
eyes  to  her  sister's  with  more  than  a  child's  passion  of  entreaty 
in  them.  How  hard  it  is  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  a  mind  thus 
veiled  by  heavy  misadventure  and  injury,  cut  off  in  fact  from  the 
record  of  its  own  life !  Mary  had  been  roused  to  think ;  she  had 
been  startled  out  of  her  calm  ;  but  all  fruitlessly :  only  enough  to 
make  her  brain  swim  and  fill  her  being  with  confusion  and  mental 
pain.  She  clung  to  the  quiet  which  was  in  her  secluded  home. 
She  felt  when  she  entered  it  again  as  if  she  had  escaped  from  all 
that  could  shake  and  startle  her.  The  strange  commotion  that 
had  arisen  within  her  when  Mar  rose  in  the  rustic  assembly, 
when  he  spoke  with  a  voice  which  was  familiar,  yet  unfamiliar, 
full  of  echoes  of  dead  voices,  and  which  had  struck  to  her  very 
heart,  she  knew  not  how,  had  been  like  a  terrible  storm  to  Mary. 
She  could  not  find  her  way  among  the  vague  thinkings  that  were 
all  stirred  up  within  her — broken  recollections,  suggestions,  an  in- 
distinct new  world  which  was  at  the  same  time  old.  A  little  more 
and  she  might  have  caught  the  clue,  found  the  key,  touched  the 
spring  that  would  bring  light  upon  the  darkness.  But  she  was 
not  capable  of  the  effort,  and  the  stir  of  the  roused  thoughts,  like 
the  wings  of  a  crowd  of  frightened  birds  disturbed  by  a  strange 
light,  had  deafened  and  dazed  her.  "  Don't  make  me  think  and 
think."    It  was  the  most  pathetic  appeal  of  weakness. 

Agnes  could  not  resist  that  tremulous  call.     She  went  to  her 

sister  and  kissed  her  tenderly.     "  I  will  not  trouble  you  more.     I 

will  never  trouble  you  more,"  she  said  with  tears.     It  seemed  to 

be  giving  up  Mar's  cause — but  Mar  was  young  and  had  all  the 

world  before  him.     Even  if  it  never  came  to  him,  that  recognition 

from  his  mother,  which  the  boy,  who  did  not  know  his  mother, 

could  have  at  the  most  but  a  visionary  desire  for — it  could  not 
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harm  him  much ;  it  would  interfere  with  none  of  his  rights  nor 
with  his  personal  happiness.  But  poor  Mary's  calm  and  subdued 
life  might  be  shattered  if  she  were  pushed  too  far.  The  delusions 
in  which  she  lived,  which  sufficed  for  her,  might  be  destroyed — her 
quiet  banished  without  any  greater  good  being  attained.  Agnes 
gave  up  a  cherished  hope  when  she  gave  her  sister  that  kiss.  She 
would  disturb  her  no  more.  Better  that  she  should  live  and  die 
in  this  seclusion  that  suited  her,  and  please  herself  with  a  number 
of  innocent  things,  and  do  her  gentle  charities,  and  smile  and  be 
happy  in  her  own  subdued  way,  than  forced  to  search  again  in 
the  dimness  of  her  confused  being,  and  to  wreck  her  peace — 
probably  for  nothing.  Agnes  gave  up  her  hopes  as  she  yielded, 
in  the  weariness  of  that  summer  evening.  She  knew  as  little  that 
events  were  occurring  that  very  day  which  might  make  it  en- 
tirely unimportant  whether  Mary  ever  recovered  her  complete 
understanding  or  not,  as  she  did  that  a  vague  light  had  already 
been  established  in  Mary's  confused  mind,  which  would  not  be 
quenched  again.  She  gave  up  consciously  all  attempts  to  lead 
that  sealed  mind  to  clearer  understanding,  and  doing  so  with  a 
pang  of  resignation,  seemed  to  bury  for  herself  all  the  brighter 
hopes  that  had  still  survived  within  her — hopes  which  had  sup- 
ported her  through  many  a  troubled  and  monotonous  year. 

The  Dower  House  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  county,  as  has 
been  said,  and  further  off  from  the  Park  than  if  it  had  been  twice 
as  far  in  a  more  direct  way.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  a  little 
property,  one  of  the  portions  of  the  estate  which  had  been  longest 
in  the  hands  of  the  family,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  with  nothing  more  important  than  a  large  village 
near.  The  chief  society  which  the  two  ladies  had  was  in  this 
village,  about  the  outskirts  of  which  were  a  few  "  good  houses  " 
— respectable,  solid  dwellings  with  "  grounds,"  not  sufficiently 
dignified  to  be  country  places,  but  superior  to  the  ordinary  villa 
or  village  mansion — where  there  lived  a  few  retired  people,  a  sol- 
dier or  two,  Indian  officials  on  pensions,  and  such  like,  who,  with 
the  addition  of  the  clergy  and  the  doctor,  formed  the  higher  classes 
of  Doveton.  Lady  Frogmore  was  much  thought  of  in  this  little 
society.  Her  story,  which  every  one  knew  more  or  less,  but  about 
which  there  was  always  a  considerable  mystery,  her  gentleness 
and  kindness,  and  not  least  her  rank,  made  her  always  interesting 
to  her  neighbours  and  notwithstanding  her  own  complete  retire- 
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ment,  their  little  neighbourly  tea  parties  and  garden  parties  were 
not  disagreeable  to  Mary.  She  would  go  nowhere  in  the  evening ; 
but  to  sit  for  an  hour  in  a  neighbour's  garden  and  see  the  young 
people  amuse  themselves  and  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  elders — 
which  was  of  a  calm  description,  not  exciting,  and  in  which  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  there  could  arise  any  question  likely  to  touch 
her  too  keenly — was  pleasant  enough. 

For  some  weeks  after  her  return  home  she  would  go  nowhere, 
and  her  absence  made  a  blank  to  the  good  people  about,  who 
liked  to  put  Lady  Frogmore's  name  in  their  list  of  guests  and 
quote  the  very  simple  things  that  Mary  had  said  ;  but  as  it  hap- 
pened, about  the  time  when  Letitia  had  made  up  her  mind  with 
certainty  as  to  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  acting  under  the 
doctor's  order  had  sent  a  letter  to  warn  Mar's  relations  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lay.  Lady  Frogmore  and  Miss  Hill,  much  entreated, 
had  consented  to  be  present  at  a  garden  party  at  General  For- 
syth's, who  had  the  nearest  house  to  theirs.  They  were  able  to 
walk  over,  as  it  was  near,  and  the  general's  children  had  grown 
up  since  Lady  Frogmore  came  to  the  Dower  House,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  favourites  of  the  ever  kind  but  often  shrinking 
woman,  who  smiled  tenderly  upon  them,  but  avoided  and  evaded, 
no  one  knew  why,  all  near  approach. 

It  was  one  of  the  scenes  so  familiar  now  in  English  country  life. 
A  pretty  scene  enough  if  too  common  to  be  notable.  Young 
women  and  young  men  in  their  flower  of  youth  and  spirit,  not  as 
in  the  old  fashion,  too  busy  even  for  flirtation,  contending  in  the 
lists  of  tennis,  a  little  flushed,  a  little  careless  with  exercise  and  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery — talking  as  well  as  pla)dng  the  game ; 
while  the  fathers  and  mothers  sat  or  strolled  about,  half  watching, 
more  than  half  occupied  with  their  own  discussions.  Mary  was 
received  with  open  arms,  placed  in  the  best  place,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  anxious  courtiers  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
her  tea  or  ice  or  claret  cup,  or  anything  that  in  such  circumstances 
a  lady  could  desire.  Miss  Hill  was  not  so  popular,  for  one  thing 
because  she  was  not  Lady  Frogmore,  but  also  because  Agnes  was 
not  so  "  sweet "  as  her  poor  sister,  and  with  her  preoccupied  mind 
and  many  cares  responded  less  graciously  to  the  compliments 
addressed  to  her.  Miss  Hill  was  allowed  to  settle  herself  where 
she  pleased,  and  this  was  easily  discovered  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  who   came  up  to  her  with  an   air   of  special 
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cordiality,  and  said  as  he  shook  hands,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  here.  It  shows  how  little  truth  there  is  in  the  rumours  that 
one  hears  about  young  Lord  Frogmore." 

"  About  Frogmore ! "  cried  Agnes — she  had  not  been  listening 
very  closely  until  that  name  suddenly  brought  the  blood  to  her 
face.     "  What  do  you  know  about  Frogmore  ?  " 

The  clergyman,  surprised  by  her  surprise,  hesitated  a  little, 
but  finally  informed  her  that  he  had  been  lately  at  Ridding, 
which  was  the  county  town,  and  there  he  had  heard  a  very 
alarming  account — that  Lord  Frogmore  was  down  with  fever  of 
the  worst  kind,  caught  during  a  visit  to  some  old  cottages  which 
had  been  allowed  to  get  into  a  dreadful  state  of  neglect  on  his 
property,  and  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Dr.  Barker  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  him,  it  was  said,  and  every  one  knew 
Dr.  Barker  was  too  busy  a  man  to  make  too  much  of  a  trifling 
illness.  "  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I  heard,"  said  the  rector, 
"for  of  course  you  must  know  better,  and  it  was,  I  confess,  a 
great  relief  to  my  mind  to  see  you.  If  he  were  really  so  ill  you 
would  not  have  been  here " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  is  not  so  true  as  it  appears. 
We  keep  up  but  very  little  correspondence.  All  the  same,"  she 
cried  to  herself,  rather  than  to  her  companion,  "Letitia  must 
have  written,  surely  she  must  have  written  if  Mar  had  been  very 
ill.     He  is  always  delicate,"  she  said. 

"  So  I  have  heard." 

"And  you  are  sure  it  was  more  than  that — you  are  sure 
there  was  something  definite  talked  of — a  fever?  Oh,"  cried 
Agnes,  "  for  the  love  of  heaven  tell  me  everything  you 
know." 

"  I  have  told  you  everything  I  know,  dear  Miss  Hill.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  to  have  made  you  anxious.  All  that  must  have 
been  an  exaggeration  at  least.     You  must  have  heard." 

"  Letitia  could  not — she  could  not — oh,  even  she  could  not — " 
cried  Agnes,  with  great  agitation — "  and  yet  who  can  tell  ?  She 
might  say  what  was  the  use  ?  Oh,  forgive  me.  What  you  have 
said  has  made  me  very  anxious.  Typhoid  fever  has  a  horrible 
sound.     It  takes  the  courage  out  of  one's  heart." 

"What  I  heard  must  have  been  an  exaggeration,"  said  the 
clergyman.  "  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you.  People  are  so  fond  of 
adding  a  little  to  a  piece  of  news.    Anything  to  make  a  sensation. 
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.  I  daresay  it  is  only  a  common  cold  or  something  unimportant. 
You  will  not  tell  Lady  Frogmore  ?  " 

"  Will  you  see  if  our  carriage  is  there  ?  "  Agnes  said. 

She  felt  as  if  she  was  tottering  as  she  walked.  She  could  not 
keep  on  her  feet.  Anxiety  had  seized  upon  her  like  a  vulture, 
placing  all  its  claws  in  her  flesh.  She  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
vacant  chair,  where  she  was  exposed  to  the  conversation  of 
another  guest,  a  lady  who  did  not  know  many  people,  and  who 
accordingly  flung  herself  upon  the  person  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  that  seat  out  of  kind  consideration  to  make  the  solitary 
lady  talk.  But  Agnes  was  beyond  those  managements  of  civility 
which  she  would  have  adopted  in  another  case.  When  she  had 
recovered  a  little,  without  observing  that  she  was  being  talked 
to,  thinking  over  this  dreadful  piece  of  information  did  not  make 
it  less  but  more  grave.  Mar  had  not  written  to  her,  which 
already  had  made  her  vaguely  anxious.  And  who  in  that  house 
would  think  of  it  ?  Who  would  take  the  trouble  ?  Agnes  had 
not  the  habit  of  those  modern  ways  to  which  so  many  of  us  fly 
in  a  moment  of  anxiety.  She  did  not  think  of  the  telegraph. 
She  turned  over  in  her  distressed  mind  many  things  that  she 
would  do,  but  not  that.  She  would  write  to  Dr.  Barker — she 
would  go  to  him,  or  to  the  Park,  where  at  least  a  servant  would 
tell  her  the  truth.  But  it  was  already  evening,  and  how  could 
she  go  so  late?  and  how  could  she  live  through  the  dreadful 
night  without  knowing  ?  and  how  could  she  disentangle  Mary 
from  those  smiling  groups,  and  persuade  her  to  come  home  and 
explain  to  her  what  she  wanted — what  she  must  do?  The 
sudden  alarm,  without  warning,  without  preparation — the  wild, 
sudden  panic  and  horror,  like  the  shadow  of  death  descending 
in  a  moment  over  her — took  from  her  all  power  of  thought. 
When  at  last  she  was  able  to  reach  the  spot  where  Mary  sat,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  her  attention.  Lady  Frogmore 
was  listening  patiently  to  her  neighbours,  with  all  their  little 
stories  of  the  parish  and  village.  She  said  little  herself.  That 
was  one  reason  why  they  liked  her  so.  She  listened  to  every- 
body except  to  Agnes,  who  had  at  last  got  to  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  who  was  too  much  herself — the  other  half  of  herself — 
to  call  her  exquisite  politeness  forth. 

"  Mary,  the  carriage  is  here,  and  it  is  getting  late." 

Mary  gave  her  sister  a  little  nod  and  sat  still,  listening  to  Mrs. 
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Brotherton's  account  of  the  measles,  with  which  all  her  children 
had  been  "  down." 

**Mary,  couldn't  you  come  away  now?  The  Howards  have 
gone  away  already,  and  the  Thomsons.  And  the  grass  is  damp, 
and  the  dew  beginning  to  fall.*' 

"  Presently,"  she  said,  with  another  look  and  nod.  And  now 
some  one  else  had  got  possession  of  her  ear. 

Agnes  went  on  whispering  entreaties ;  but  how  was  Mary  to 
know  there  was  any  urgency  in  them  more  than  on  any  other 
afternoon  ?    She  cried  at  last,  in  desperation  : 

**  I  am  ill — I  am  feeling  very  ill.  For  God's  sake,  Mary,  come 
away." 

Lady  Frogmore  only  waited  to  hear  the  last  of  what  the 
vicar's  wife  was  saying,  and  then  she  rose  hastily  and  drew 
Agnes's  arm  into  her  own. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  a 
headache  before  ?  " 


{To  be  continued^ 


3n  Sbafte6peare'6  ZTowm 

By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 

We  had  one  of  the  loveliest  days  in  the  lovely  month  of  May  for 
our  visit  to  Shakespeare's  home.  Apple  and  pear  blossom,  pink, 
exquisite,  white  and  frothy,  seemed  everywhere,  the  meadows 
were  green  as  they  only  are  in  May,  and  the  lilacs  were  just 
breaking  into  bloom  in  the  garden  next  Shakespeare's  house  when 
we  walked  from  the  station  and  came  at  last  into  the  quiet  little 
street  in  which  England's  master  mind  was  born.  We  waited  a 
little,  standing  opposite,  to  look  at  the  little  dark  half-timbered 
house — dark  it  seemed  with  the  frowns  of  many  winters — and 
then  we  crossed  over  and  rang  the  heavy  hanging  bell. 

The  old  ladies,  the  Misses  Chataway,  who  previously  acted  as 
custodians,  are  dead  now,  and  in  their  place  are  a  man  and  his 
wife  from  Newcastle  ;  it  was  the  wife  who  took  us  into  the  "  living 
room,"  and  afterwards  upstairs.  "  Remember,  there  is  very  little 
to  see,"  some  one  had  said  to  us,  and  the  words  came  back  to  my 
mind  as  we  stood  in  the  dark  room  below  and  afterwards  upstairs. 
"  Little  to  see  "  perhaps  depends  upon  the  eyes  that  see !  Up 
the  very  stairs  he  trod  as  a  child,  and  into  what  they  call  "  the 
birth-room,"  where  the  baby  Shakespeare  drew  his  first  breath  ! 
The  lattice  window  is  swung  back  on  its  rusty  and  worn  iron 
hook,  letting  in  the  sweet  summer  air,  and  one  can  look  out  into 
the  quiet  street.  This  is  the  very  window  to  which  Mary  Arden 
must  have  carried  her  child,  and  from  which  the  poet's  hazel  eyes 
looked  out  first  into  the  world.  There  is  little  furniture  in  the 
room.  While  the  patient  custodian  waits,  talking  a  little  now 
and  then,  we  stand  by  the  window  and  by  the  fireplace,  and  we 
try  to  realize  it  all.  We  do  not  say  much  and  we  do  not  examine 
the  signatures  on  the  wall  nor  on  the  "  actors'  pillar."  Even  the 
scrawled  "  W.  Scott "  on  one  pane  of  the  window  does  not  excite 
any  wild  enthusiasm.  We  do  not  want  to  think  of  any  here  but 
one — not  even  Walter  Scott.  In  this  very  room  Mary  Arden 
hushed  her  baby  to  rest,  held  him  close  in  her  tender  arms,  bent 
above  his  sleeping  face,  dreamt  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  was 
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a  man !  Shakespeare's  mother  must  have  been  no  common 
woman  if  it  be  true  that  great  men  derive  their  talents  from  their 
mothers,  and  yet  we  hear  very  little  that  is  thought,  or  written, 
or  surmised  about  the  woman  in  whose  arms  he  was  cradled.  I 
should  like  to  know  of  her  even  more  than  of  Anne  Hathaway. 

The  poet's  bust  regards  us  benignly  from  an  oak  table  in  one 
corner  as  the  custodian  takes  us  to  the  next  room,  where  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  picture  of  the  poet  is  locked  up  nightly  in 
a  fire-proof  case.  She  does  not  hurry  us  away  exactly,  .but  she 
waits  resignedly,  and  one  can  but  sigh  and  go.  We  may  spend 
as  long  as  we  like  in  the  museum  of  relics  which  leads  from  the 
"living  room,"  but  the  museum  of  relics,  interesting  as  it  is, 
does  not  fascinate  as  does  that  room  upstairs.  To  think  the  floor 
one  treads,  and  that  twenty-five  thousand  people  trod  last  year 
because  of  Shakespeare,  is  the  very  floor  on  which  he  took  his 
first  unconscious  baby  steps  !  We  go  over  the  relics  one  by  one 
— the  desk  from  the  Stratford  school,  an  oak  table  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Shakespeares,  letters,  books  and  many  pictures — 
and  then  we  pass  out  into  the  sunshine  again.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  cannot  express  what  the  little  house  means.  To  a 
Shakespeare  lover  it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood. 

And  now  across  the  green  fields  of  Shottery  to  Anne  Hatha- 
way*s  cottage.  We  go  by  a  little  footpath  interspersed  with 
stiles,  and  across  the  fields  one  sees  nestling  cottages  and  pink 
masses  of  apple  blossom,  and  the  nieadows  are  white  with  daisies. 
Schoolboys,  chatting  of  cricket,  pass  us,  and  three  little  children 
are  sitting  by  one  of  the  stiles  and  presently  roll  blissfully  on  the 
grass  and  shout  with  glee  as  they  gather  the  daisies.  Everything 
is  very  still ;  one  hears  no  sound  from  the  little  town,  and  the 
May  evening  falls  softly  over  the  fields.  I  am  wondering  if 
Shakespeare  came  here  often  after  the  day's  work  was  over, 
walking  slowly  with  head  bent,  and  that  marvellous  mind  far 
away  in  other  lands  and  realms.  One  likes  to  weave  dreams  of 
Shakespeare's  wooing  and  of  his  love,  because  one  knows  so  little 
of  either.  My  own  particular  fancy  is  that  Anne  was  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  smiling,  matter-of-fact  country  woman,  who  won  the 
lad's  fancy  by  her  ready  sympathy  and  placid,  easy  ways.  I 
imagine,  though  not  understanding  him  at  all,  that  she  rested  him 
— that  the  very  maternal  tenderness  which  was  in  her  love  suited 
him  then  better  than  any  strong  passion.   I  fancy  that  he  walked 
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over  these  peaceful  fields  to  the  orchard  by  the  Hathaways*  house, 
where  he  found  Anne  standing  under  the  heavily-laden  fruit  trees, 
perhaps  sorting  the  apples  into  piles,  the  ruddy  colour  not  more 
rich  on  them  than  on  her  own  sweet  country  face.  And  Shakes- 
peare, who  dreamt  by  day  of  queens  and  kings,  who  looked  into 
Constance's  wide-eyed  agony,  who  smiled  when  Rosalind's  silvery 
laugh  echoed  in  his  ear,  who  bent  above  the  dead  faces  of  Cordelia 
and  Ophelia  and  Juliet — Shakespeare,  who  talked  with  imperial 
Cleopatra,  and  Katharine,  and  Portia — turned  now  in  the  pale 
evening  light  to  rosy-faced  Anne,  standing  in  her  cotton  gown  by 
the  lichen-covered  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  loved  her !  Surely  he 
loved  her,  then,  and  later  ?  I  do  not  think  she  understood  him. 
I  am  sure  she  did  not.  He  found  that  out  afterwards,  when  they 
were  married,  and  he  went  to  the  busy  metropolis  to  win  name  and 
fame  alone.  She  was  not  the  very  soul  of  his  soul,  the  very  life 
of  his  life,  or  he  could  not  have  lived  without  her  companionship 
amidst  the  carking  cares  of  his  stage  and  author's  career ;  and 
yet  in  the  end  he  came  back  to  Stratford  and  Anne,  and  perhaps 
found  that  after  all  the  old  rest  of  her  presence  and  love  was 
strangely  sweet  She  would  never  understand  him,  but  she  was 
the  sweet  wife  of  his  young  love,  the  mother  of  his  children,  and 
her  tender  hands  were  held  out  to  him  as  gladly  now  as  under 
the  apple  trees  when  she  saw  the  boy-lover  Will  coming  to  greet 
her. 

But  I  have  strayed  far  away  from  the  cottage.  It  is  thatched 
and  embowered  in  creepers  and  roses  and  woodbine,  and  the 
flowers  that  the  poet  loved  are  beginning  to  bloom  in  the  little 
patch  of  garden  in  front — "pansies  for  thought'*  and  daisies. 
The  gentle  owner  of  the  house,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Anne's,  gives  us  a  yellow  pansy  by-and-by,  when  we  bid  her 
farewell.  In  the  little  low  kitchen  they  show  us  the  old  worm- 
eaten  settle  where  the  lovers  sat,  and  they  tell  us  that  is  the  very 
window  from  which  they  looked.  The  kitchen  is  quaint  and 
dark,  and  arranged  as  homely  people  love  to  arrange  their 
rooms.  There  is  the  oddest  little  shrine  to  the  poet  on  the 
dresser,  for  his  bust  is  surrounded  by  shells,  a  mortar  box,  and 
a  china  swan,  from  which  curious  medley  the  placid  face  seems 
almost  to  smile  into  yours.  Upstairs  there  is  an  oak  bed  which 
belonged,  they  say,  to  Anne,  and  here,  too,  is  a  carved  box 
and  some  very  fine  linen  embroidered  by  some  member  of  the 
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Hathaways.  They  were  well-to-do  farmers,  Anne's  people, 
possessing  the  greater  part  of  Shottery,  and  richer  than  the 
Shakespeares.  Tradition  has  it  that  Anne  returned  here  when 
her  husband  went  to  London,  and  only  left  it  for  the  glories  of 
the  new  place  when  he  returned,  rich  and  prosperous,  to  buy  land 
in  his  native  town. 

And  now  across  the  fields  again,  and  we  have  left  the  sweetest 
place  in  Stratford  ;  we  see  the  thatched  roofs  fade  into  distance 
with  a  sigh,  wondering  if  the  poet  sighed  too,  as  he  left  Shottery 
and  Anne  for  the  steep  path  of  fame  and  wealth. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  church  in  which  the  poet  lies 
buried,  and  of  the  tomb  under  which  all  that  is  mortal  of  him 
rests.  When  we  visited  it,  the  chancel  was  undergoing  repairs ; 
we  longed  for  the  workmen's  talk  and  the  sound  of  their  careless 
footsteps  to  cease,  though  we  were  permitted  to  stand  and  look 
up  at  the  painted  bust  in  peace,  and  from  it  to  the  flat  stone 
where  the  famous  verse  is  inscribed.  Anne,  Judith  and  Mrs.  Hall 
rest  beside  him,  under  the  grey  stones,  and  next  his  there  is  only 
one  monument  on  the  wall. 

It  is  to  the  memory  of  Richard  and  Judith  Combe,  and  the 
inscription  tells  us  that  Judith  died  just  before  her  marriage  ;  her 
lover,  "  in  testimony  of  his  vanished  love,"  erected  the  monument, 
and  the  lines  go  on  to  relate  the  pathetic  little  history  in  words 
that  have  a  simplicity  and  a  tenderness  all  their  own.  "  She  took 
her  last  leave  of  this  life  the  17th  day  of  August,  1649,  in  ye  arms 
of  him  who  most  entirely  loved  and  was  loved  by  her  even  to  ye 
very  death." 

The  pair  are  represented  together,  their  hands  clasped  and  one 
of  Judith's  resting  on  a  skull.  One  feels  that  for  their  love's  sake, 
perfect  and  immortal,  and  looking  beyond  the  shadows  of  life  to 
the  pure  light  of  heaven,  they  are  worthy  to  rest  beside  the  man 
who  wrote  of  love  as  never  mortal  wrote  before. 

We  read  the  verse  again  on  the  grey  stone,  gentle  in  its 
entreaty,  awful  in  its  denunciation,  in  which  he  blesses  those  who 
leave  him  to  rest  by  the  murmurings  of  Avon,  and  curses  any 
who  would  take  him  from  the  spot  where  Anne  and  his  children 
sleep,  and  then,  after  one  long  look  into  the  calm  unseeing  eyes 
of  the  bust,  looking,  it  seems,  unfalteringly  down  the  long  ages, 
we  move  away.  The  American  window  is  not  deeply  interesting, 
nor  the  history  of  the  church   re-decoration  ;  we  would  even 
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prefer  that  our  neighbours  from  across  the  ocean  were  not  begged 
from  so  persistently,  and  informed  on  printed  placards  that  still 
another  window  remains  to  be  filled.  Surely  Great  and  Greater 
Britain  can  make  this  hallowed  spot  a  fit  resting-place,  without 
stooping  to  ask  from  even  generous  America  !  Is  it  quite  worthy 
of  England,  and  of  her  debt  to  Shakespeare  ?  We  remember 
that  a  butcher  sold  his  meat  in  the  little  house  where  the  poet  was 
bom,  till  forty  years  ago,  and  that  only  Mr.  Barnum's  bid  of 
;^2,500,  so  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  America,  roused  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  position  and  our  duty.  England  was  just  in  time  ! 
We  are  a  strange  nation,  in  our  fits  of  apathy  and  indifference, 
as^  in  our  sudden  spasms  of  sentiment  and  admiration,  and  if 
the  Shakespeare  fever  is  high  now,  and  the  tide  of  loving  admi- 
ration brings  thousands  yearly  to  the  little  town,  we  remember 
Barnum  and  the  butcher,  and  we  refrain  from  pride  and  vainglory. 

But  the  sun  is  setting  over  the  rippling  water  of  the  Avon,  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  stately  elms  are  stretched  out  on  the 
grass  beyond,  the  handsome  theatre  is  passed,  and  we  are 
nearing  the  little  modern  station. 

It  has  been  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten,  over  which  to  dream 
and  dream,  as  one  bends  over  the  faded  daisy  heads  we  gathered 
in  the  Shottery  fields. 

To  dream  is  not  forbidden,  nor  to  weave  one*s  fancy  pictures 
around  Anne's  love-lit  eyes  and  about  the  wonderful  face  that 
must  have  looked  out  dreamily  from  the  little  lattice  window  in 
High  Street,  but,  after  all,  I  am  glad  that  we  dream  and  do  not 
know.     For, 

"  Others  abide  our  question.  Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask :  thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge." 

We  are  glad  that  there  are  some  lives  "  unguessed  at  " — ^which 
biographers,  moralists,  and  historians  hesitate  to  handle,  for 
they,  being  dead,  yet  speak  in  a  language  that  can  never  perish. 
Such  a  life  is  Shakespeare's,  ended  as  it  began,  in  the  peace  of 
his  native  meadows  and  very  far  from  the  fierce  light  that  would 
shine  upon  the  throne  of  genius. 

He  smiles,  and  is  still.     "  Out-topping  knowledge." 
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"  The  startled  bats  flew  out — bird  after  bird — 
The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter, 
And  seem'd  to  mock  the  cr>'  that  she  had  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter." 


Hood. 


"  What,  man  !     Defy  the  devil :  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind." 

Twelfth  Night, 

"  Put  the  bed  there — there  /"  I  said,  pointing  with  my  finger  to 
the  exact  spot  in  the  verandah  where  I  wished  it  to  be. 

The  servants,  led  by  the  old  ayah,  hesitated. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Bring  the  cot  Aere"  And  I 
walked  forward  to  the  only  airy  corner  of  the  bungalow. 

They  did  not  move.  To  try  my  temper  still  more,  the  two 
men  who  carried  the  cot  set  it  down,  and  deliberately  stood  at 
ease.  The  ayah,  a  woman  who  had  been  with  me  for  years 
and  who  had  nursed  me  and  my  babies  with  infinite  care  and 
tenderness,  came  towards  me. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  I  asked  with  impatience. 
"  Why  don't  you  make  the  men  do  as  I  tell  them  ?  " 

The  woman's  face  assumed  an  anxious  look,  and  her  eyes 
sought  mine  in  mute  appeal.  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  gave  her  a  gentle  shake. 

"  Bring  that  cot  Aere," 

"  Missus ! — please  missus !  not  here !  Not  good  for  the  children. 
This  air  bad  air.     Missus  sleep  in  the  house." 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't.  It  is  hot  and  close  in  the  house,  and 
there  isn't  a  single  punkah  in  the  place.  Look  at  the  roof:  it 
has  no  ceiling  cloths,  and  must  be  full  of  snakes  and  rats.  I 
won't  sleep  in  the  house.  Bring  the  beds  here,  and  put  up  the 
mosquito  nets." 
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With  the  exasperating  mulish  obstinacy  of  a  native  servant, 
she  stood  as  stolid  as  a  rock  under  my  orders. 

"  I  tell  boys  to  put  the  cots  on  the  other  side  of  the  bungalow," 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  brightening  up  as  the  new  solution  of 
the  difficulty  presented  itself  to  her  mind. 

"  What  1  All  amongst  the  pots  and  pans,  the  coolies  and  the 
bullock-carts.  No!  I  am  not  going  to  sleep  amongst  such  a 
dirty  lot.  Ayah,"  I  said  very  seriously,  "you  don't  generally 
disobey  me  in  this  way.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it.  Why 
am  I  not  to  sleep  here  ?  " 

She  was  silent ;  but  compelled  by  the  almost  fierce  gaze  under 
which  I  held  her,  she  whispered : 

"  That  tree  bad  tree ! " 

She  turned  a  frightened  glance  on  the  magnificent  banyan 
that  stretched  its  long,  smooth,  snake-like  branches  against  the 
fiery  sunset  sky.  Its  many  stems  formed  a  small  grove  by  the 
side  of  the  bungalow,  and  its  broad,  glistening  leaves  spread  a 
network  of  foliage  above.  It  was  a  tent  built  by  nature's  own 
hand,  and  fit  for  a  king.  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  it  was 
unappropriated  by  the  drivers  of  my  carts  and  their  bullocks. 
Usually  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  such  noble  forest  shelter. 
In  the  present  instance  they  preferred,  without  exception,  the 
bare,  open  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bungalow,  where 
there  was  neither  cooling  breeze  nor  shelter  from  the  morning 
dew. 

A  little  eddy  of  wind  brushed  through  the  twisted  grey  stems 
as  we  stood  there,  carrying  with  it  a  whirl  of  dry,  crackling 
leaves.  The  ayah  shuddered  and  murmured  "  Swami ! "  below 
her  breath. 

"  What  is  wrong  with  the  tree  ?  "  I  demanded. 

She  approached  yet  nearer,  and  whispered  very  low  in  my 
ear — so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  catch  the  Words  : 

"  Devil  in  that  tree." 

I  drew  back  in  absolute  wrath. 

"  You  old  fool !  You,  a  Christian  woman,  believing  in  such 
heathen  rubbish !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  pishashas." 

She  was  abashed  at  my  words,  and  b^an  to  look  ashamed  of 
herself  She  alluded  no  more  to  the  devil  in  the  tree,  but  harped 
back  to  her  first  objection. 
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"  Not  good  for  the  children  to  sleep  here.  Wind  blowing  in 
the  night,  bring  fever — dysentery." 

•*  At  this  time  of  the  year !  Nonsense !  The  tree  will  keep 
off  the  dew  and  shade  us  from  the  moon.  Now  come ;  waste  no 
more  time  in  such  foolish  talk.  Bring  the  cots — mine  and  the 
children's — at  once." 

Very  sullenly  she  obeyed  me.  The  men  who  carried  the 
heavy  old  teakwood  bedsteads  out  of  the  bungalow  turned 
fearful  glances  on  the  tree;  they  also  looked  curiously  at  the 
Englishwoman  who  dared  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  devil. 

The  bungalow  was  one  belonging  to  the  forest  officers  of  the 
Tinnevelly  District  in  South  India.  I,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
senior  men,  was  moving  by  easy  stages  across-country  to  the  sea- 
coast  for  change  of  air.  My  husband  did  not  accompany  me. 
Duty  called  him  elsewhere.  I  was  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of 
his  people,  and  well  supplied  with  fowls,  milk  and  bread  at  each 
stage.  I  might  have  travelled  faster  had  I  chosen  to  make  longer 
journeys,  but  with  two  small  children  I  decided  that  short  stages 
were  best ;  hence  I  found  myself  at  this  bungalow,  which  was  sel- 
dom used.  A  new  one  had  been  built  at  a  station  only  six  miles 
further  on.  Six  miles  meant  two  hours  more  on  the  road,  and  in 
the  increasing  heat  of  the  day  I  had  not  cared  to  do  it, 

I  brought  my  own  servants  and  kit  with  me,  and  was  therefore 
independent  to  a  great  extent  of  d^k  bungalows.  All  I  needed  was 
some  sort  of  a  roof  over  my  head  to  protect  me  from  the  sun  in 
the  day,  and  cots  to  sleep  upon  at  night.  Camp-tables  and  chairs 
I  carried  with  me,  besides  camp  crockery  and  cooking  utensils. 

More  than  once  during  the  ten  days  of  travel  I  had  slept  with 
my  children  in  the  open  air  under  the  sheltering  foliage  of  the 
tamarind  or  banyan.  To-night  I  did  not  propose  to  have  the 
beds  carried  out  under  the  tree,  but  only  asked  to  have  them 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  open  wide  verandah  next  the 
tree. 

My  orders  were  at  last  obeyed  and  the  beds  put  into  position. 
The  elder  child  was  to  occupy  the  inner  one,  and  I,  with  my 
baby  of  nearly  two  years  old,  was  to  sleep  in  that  nearest  the 
tree. 

The  children  had  their  supper  and  were  put  to  bed.  The  heat 
of  the  day  was  giving  place  to  the  cool  night  wind  which  blew  in 
off  the  sea,  distant  about  thirty  miles,     I  fancied  I  could  smell 
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the  salt  water  and  the  seaweed  already.  My  spirits  revived 
within  me  as  I  thought  of  the  pleasant  change  in  store  for  us  all. 
Fresh  fish  everyday,  fresh  oysters  and  prawns ;  fresh  breezes  and 
salt-water  baths  to  put  a  little  strength  into  the  pallid,  flabby 
limbs  of  my  little  ones. 

I  put  on  an  easy  tea-gown,  hunted  up  the  third  volume  of  an 
interesting  novel,  and  sat  down  to  dinner.  I  read  as  I  ate,  and 
the  story  helped  to  make  me  forget  that  in  spite  of  the  rather 
imposing  menu,  I  was  swallowing  in  each  dish  the  everlasting 
chicken — first  in  cockaleekie  soup,  secondly  in  white  fricassee, 
thirdly  in  rissoles,  fourthly  in  roast  fowl,  fifthly  in  curry.  A  dish 
of  plantain  fritters — people  in  England  know  plantains  better  as 
bananas — served  as  the  pudding  course,  and  plantains  did  duty 
for  dessert. 

"  Clear  away,"  I  said,  rising  from  the  table  and  dropping  into 
my  long  folding  canvas  chair.  "  Bring  me  a  cup  of  weak  tea, 
and  then  you  may  all  go  to  bed.  Leave  the  lantern  in  the  ver- 
andah, David,  and  mind  that  you  wake  the  men  in  good  time  so 
that  we  get  off  at  five." 

«  Yes,  ma'am." 

He  paused  by  my  chair  as  though  he  wished  to  speak. 

"Well?" 

"  I  think  missus  will  find  it  plenty  cold  over  there,"  indicating 
the  comer  where  the  beds  were  placed,  and  where  the  children 
were  now  fast  asleep. 

"  Nonsense ;  I  know  best.  Now  go  and  finish  your  work, 
David,  and  don't  trouble  about  me.  If  I  want  you  I  will  call 
you." 

"  I  sleep  on  that  side,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  where  the  bul- 
locks, and  their  drivers  were  quartered. 

"Very  well,  I  will  send  ayah  to  wake  you  at  the  right 
time-" 

I  took  up  my  book. 

"  You  can  go,"  I  said  as  my  eyes  sought  the  page  again. 

He  turned  away  without  another  word  and  busied  himself  over 
the  dinner-table.  Once  he  whispered  to  the  ayah  as  she  passed 
to  her  evening  meal ;  she  replied,  but  I  was  too  much  interested 
in  my  book  to  heed  what  they  were  saying.  When  the  table  was 
cleared  he  brought  me  my  tea.  After  putting  the  cup  down  on 
the  little  round  table  by  my  lamp,  he  fetched  the  lantern  and  went 
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out  towards  the  tree.  I  wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  walked  slowly  round  it,  making  a  large  circle.  The  dead 
leaves  crackled  beneath  his  feet  as  he  brought  each  foot  heavily 
down  upon  the  dry  earth.  This  was  to  frighten  the  snakes  away. 
I  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  darkness,  but  I  could  see  his  lamp  bob- 
bing about  on  the  other  side,  as  though  he  were  examining  the 
locality  by  the  aid  of  its  light  When  he  returned  I  handed  him 
my  empty  cup, 

"  Plenty  rubbish  over  there,"  he  remarked  ;  "  I  send  sweeper  to 
clear  away." 

"  Oh,  go  and  eat  your  rice  and  don't  bother  about  that  tree ! " 
I  replied,  impatiently. 

He  left  me  and  I  read  on.  It  was  a  very  lonely  spot,  but  I  had 
no  fear.  I  was  as  little  afraid  of  robbers  or  of  wild  animals  as  if 
I  had  been  in  my  own  drawing-room.  The  quiet  of  the  evening 
was  only  broken  by  the  whirring  and  grinding  of  the  cicalas  in 
the  jungle  beyond  the  banyan.  By-and-by  the  jackal  would 
doubtless  raise  his  melancholy  wail  in  his  traditional  cry  for  a 
dead  Hindoo — o — o  !  But  he  was  a  very  familiar  neighbour  by 
this  time.  I  had  learnt  to  sleep  peacefully  through  his  querulous 
cry  of  where !  where  !  where !  unless,  indeed,  he  chose  to  look  for 
his  dead  Hindoo  under  my  bed,  which  had  happened  once  on  the 
journey ;  then  I  arose  in  murderous  wrath  and  flung  a  slipper  at 
his  slinking  form  as  he  sneaked  off  to  his  companions. 

I  read  on,  absorbed  in  the  love  troubles  of  the  heroine,  without 
heeding  the  time.  Suddenly  a  sharp  scream  startled  me  ;  it  more 
than  startled  me — for  the  moment  it  terrified  me.  It  was  like 
nothing  less  than  the  agonized  cry  of  a  woman  undergoing  the 
process  of  having  her  throat  cut  in  slow  deliberate  inches.  In 
another  second  I  laughed.  It  was  a  bird,  a  kind  of  night-jar, 
commonly  know  as  the  devil-bird.  I  had  heard  it  once  before  ; 
and,  having  heard  it,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  fiendish  cry 
as  it  rent  the  air.  This  bird  to-night  had  uttered  his  discordant 
note  in  the  banyan  tree  itself  close  at  hand  ;  and  though 
knowledge  soothed  my  suddenly  awakened  fears,  yet  my  heart 
still  beat  in  quick  pulsations,  even  as  I  laughed  the  laugh  of 
happy  reassurance. 

I  listened  for  the  answering  call  of  its  mate.  From  the 
distance  came  the  responsive  shriek.  A  heavy  flapping  of  wings 
told  me  that  the  ghastly  owl  had  gone  to  join  its  companions. 
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I  sincerely  hoped  that  the  two  would  find  pressing  business  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  not  trouble  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bungalow  again  with  playful  imitations  of  the  cries  of 
murdered  women. 

There  was  a  stir  amongst  my  servants  and  followers.  I  could 
easily  guess  at  the  terror  which  had  struck  their  hearts.  To 
them  it  would  be  the  malignant  call  of  the  tree-spirit 

I  got  up  and  entered  the  house  to  perform  my  toilette.  In 
spite  of  open  doors  and  windows,  the  rooms  felt  hot  and  ill- 
ventilated  ;  and  how  the  place  smelt  of  bats !  It  must  have  been 
years  since  the  walls  had  known  the  cleansing  whitewashers* 
brush.  The  rafters  and  beams  which  supported  the  thatched 
roof  were  coated  with  dust ;  and  huge  bats  fluttered  amongst  the 
ragged  reeds  of  the  thatch. 

I  hurriedly  put  myself  into  my  night  garments  and  a  flannel 
dressing-gown ;  then,  turning  down  my  lamp,  I  went  out  into  the 
cool  fresh  verandah  and  crept  beneath  the  mosquito  curtains. 
My  little  son  was  sleeping  soundly.  The  ayah's  mat  and  pillow 
lay  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  cot.  As  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  chat  with  the  cook  and  the  butler  round  the  camp 
fire,  she  would  come  to  bed. 

Perfectly  easy  in  my  mind  I  lay  down  and  gazed  out  at  the 
bright  star-lit  sky.  The  moon  would  not  rise  till  midnight. 
How  beautiful  it  was  !  There  was  a  large  planet,  as  white  and 
steady  in  its  light  as  a  small  moon,  illuminating  a  patch  of  sky 
seen  through  the  foliage  of  the  banyan.  The  network  of 
branches  and  leaves  reminded  me  of  gigantic  lace  work,  and 
the  many  stems  which  supported  the  wonderful  canopy 
seemed  like  a  crowd  of  slender  long-limbed  giants  sheltering 
beneath  it. 

Surely  that  was  a  fire-fly  flitting  over  the  carpet  of  dry  crisp 
leaves.  No !  its  flight  was  too  steady,  too  systematic.  It  could 
be  nothing  but  a  lantern  carried  by  a  man's  hand.  Yes.  There 
was  the  sound  of  cautious  feet  amongst  the  dead  leaves,  and  the 
whisper  of  several  voices. 

What  could  my  men  be  about?  Surely  David  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  extemporize  a  gang  of  sweepers  at  this  time  of  night 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish.  And  what  a  dust  he  would  raise ! 
Stupid  fellow !  If  I  had  not  changed  into  my  night  clothes,  I 
would  go  and  order  them  all  to  their  beds. 

25* 
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Hark  !    What  was  that  ?    The  cry  of  a  fowl. 

"  Cluck !  cluck  I  cak  1  cak !  ca — ! "  Its  frightened  cry  was 
stifled  by  a  strong  hand. 

The  beauty  of  nature  was  marred  by  death.  The  stars  no 
longer  seemed  so  pure  and  lovely ;  the  night  wind  was  soft  and 
balmy  no  more. 

Another  cry !  "  Ba'a !  Ba'a !  "  A  blow.  Again  death  marred 
the  repose  of  the  night 

I  shuddered.  The  poor  goat  which  had  just  suffered  was 
probably  to  provide  me  with  so-called  mutton  to-morrow.  It 
was  really  too  bad  of  David  to  allow  these  creatures  to  be 
slaughtered  before  my  eyes.  One  must  eat  to  live ;  but  I  had 
often  told  the  cook  that  all  signs  of  his  detestable  work  must  be 
scrupulously  hidden  from  me  and  the  children. 

The  lights  multiplied  ;  more  lamps  glimmered  under  the  tree, 
and  a  fire  was  being  made. 

This  was  intolerable.  It  was  the  last  straw  to  my  endurance. 
The  night  breeze  set  in  from  that  direction  and  I  should  get 
all  the  abominable  smoke. 

I  rose  up  from  my  bed,  put  on  my  slippers  and  went  down 
the  broad  verandah  steps.  I  could  see  quite  a  number  of  men 
grouped  by  the  tree.  They  were  not  cooking  their  evening 
meal,  for  that  had  been  disposed  of  long  ago,  round  the  camp 
fires.  Cook  was  not  to  blame;  that  was  quite  certain;  these 
people  were  my  cart-men  and  the  family  of  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  bungalow. 

Tiresome,  provoking  creatures !  They  were  holding  a  heathen 
function  and  were  worshipping  the  tree-devil.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  them  or  interfere  with  them  in 
any  way.  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  an  hour's  wakefulness, 
and  think  myself  fortunate  if  everything  became  quiet  again 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  shriek  of  the  night-jar  had  roused 
them  to  this  sudden  activity  in  religious  ceremony.  To  them 
it  was  the  angry  cry  of  the  devil. 

I  moved  into  the  shade,  and  stood  against  one  of  the  out- 
standing stems  which  supported  a  huge  spreading  limb  overhead. 
I  could  see  without  being  seen. 

There  was  a  small  devil-stone — ^a  shapeless  mass  of  black  gneiss 
— set  up  against  the  parent  trunk  of  the  tree.  Before  it  was 
erected  a  low  platform  of  brick  and  mud — the  work  of  bygone 
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generations  of  worshippers.  On  this  platform  burnt  some  small 
lamps,  merely  flaming  wicks  of  cotton  floating  on  pans  of  oil. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  stone  lay  the  bleeding  heads  of  the 
fowl  and  goat,  together  with  leaf  platters  of  rice,  sugar,  butter, 
curry-stuffs  and  cocoanut. 

A  cautious  step  behind  startled  me.  It  was  the  ayah.  She 
plucked  at  my  skirt  and  drew  me  back. 

"Why  have  they  begun  all  this  nonsense  to-night?"  I 
asked. 

"  Missus  hear  that  devil-bird  ?  Those  men  plenty  frightened. 
They  say  devil  grumbling,  got  nothing  to  eat.  But  if  they  see 
missus,  they  will  be  more  frightened — perhaps  they  will  run 
away.  Because  missus  spoil  poojah.  How  should  we  get  on 
to-morrow  without  bullocks  and  drivers  ?  "  she  added,  seeing  that 
I  was  not  inclined  at  first  to  move. 

Her  last  suggestion  had  the  desired  effect.  It  would  be  very 
awkward  indeed  if  my  means  of  locomotion  forsook  me.  I 
returned  to  the  verandah. 

"That  devil,  very  bad  mischief  devil,  these  men  say ^" 

"  There  is  no  devil  in  that  tree,"  I  cried,  interrupting  her. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  implying  ignorance  on  her  part 
and  disbelief.  The  old  woman  prided  herself  on  her  Christianity, 
and  often  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  heathen  and  their 
practices.  She  and  the  butler  would  have  scorned  the  notion 
of  taking  part  in  any  heathen  worship. 

Yet  so  deeply  rooted  are  the  superstitions  of  the  country  that 
even  the  educated  class  of  servants — Christian  though  they  may 
be — cannot  wholly  divest  their  minds  of  belief  in  the  pishashas. 
They  are  as  much  a  possible  reality  to  them  as  the  ghost  is  to 
the  imaginative  Englishwoman.  Indeed,  the  pishasha  is  a  kind  of 
ghost.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  has  led  a  wicked  evil  life  on 
earth.  Obliged  by  his  sins  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood  after 
death  where  they  were  committed,  he  is  supposed  to  take  awful, 
monstrous  forms,  and  to  find  pleasure  in  nothing  but  vindictive- 
ness  and  spite.  The  spirit  must  be  propitiated,  or  dire  calamity 
will  befall  the  people  who  live  in  its  vicinity;  fire,  accident, 
sickness,  death — all  are  put  down  to  the  door  of  some  evil  demon, 
rather  than  to  the  gross  carelessness  of  humanity. 

The  ayah  corrected  herself.  "  Those  men  say  that  the  devil 
is  bad.     I  don't  know.    I  know  nothing.     Fm  Christian  woman. 
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But  if  those  handymen  think  devil  is  angry  still,  they  will  all  run 
away  to-night." 

The  muffled  sound  of  the  tomtom  commenced.  It  was  not 
unlike  the  beat  of  a  homy  hand  upon  an  old  oil-tin.  Possibly 
one  of  my  own  tins  had  been  pressed  into  service.  Then  followed 
a  monotonous  nasal  chanting,  diversified  with  occasional  low 
propitiatory  cries. 

"  How  long  will  they  go  on  with  that  folly  ?  " 

"  One  hour,  two  hours,  and  then  they  will  go  to  sleep." 

"  Then  I  must  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep  as  best  I  can,"  I 
murmured. 

The  sounds  were  familiar  enough,  for,  in  the  South  of  India, 
the  air  is  filled  at  times  with  the  beat  of  the  tomtom. 

"  Lie  down,  ayah,  and  go  to  sleep." 

With  the  instinctive  solicitude  of  her  nature  she  looked  at  the 
elder  child  ;  tucked  it  up  still  more  securely  in  its  mosquito  net,  and 
turned  to  the  baby.  The  little  man  was  restless  and  hot ;  he 
tossed  in  his  sleep  and  flung  his  arms  about.  She  patted  him 
softly  till  his  sleep  deepened  into  stillness.  Then  she  wrapped 
herself  in  her  sheet,  head,  arms  and  feet,  till  she  looked  like  a 
swathed  mummy,  and  laid  herself  down  on  her  mat. 

The  sounds  of  the  chanting  and  tomtoming  continued  with 
monotonous  regularity.  I  turned  my  back  on  the  tree  and  very 
shortly  fell  into  sound  healthy  slumber. 

I  do  not  dream  often,  but  I  did  that  night.  I  dreamt  that  one 
of  my  cartmen  had  got  the  old  ayah  on  her  knees  before  his 
disgusting  swami-stone,  and  was  deliberately  hacking  her  head 
off  with  a  blunt  knife.  The  scream  that  she  gave  broke  the 
dreim  and  restored  me  to  consciousness.  In  a  moment  I  was 
awake,  every  particle  of  sleep  dissipated.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and 
gazed  uneasily  around.  It  was  not  only  the  dream  that  had 
aroused  me.    There  must  have  been  something  else. 

Ah !  of  course  1  the  devil-bird  again. 

At  the  foot  of  my  bed  knelt  the  ayah,  her  terrified  face  raised 
to  mine.  She  was  speechless  with  fright,  and  showed  more  whites 
of  her  eyes  than  I  thought  it  possible  for  her  to  possess ;  without 
turning  her  head  she  rolled  her  eyes  round  in  the  direction  of  the 
tree  from  whence  the  sound  had  come. 

I  was  afraid  she  would  have  a  fit.  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
throwing  the  mosquito  curtains  up  on  the  frame  above.  The  moofi 
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had  risen,  but  did  not  shed  much  light,  and  my  lamp  had  burnt 
out 

"Ayah!  ayah!  don't  look  so  terrified.  It  is  only  the  owl 
again." 

I  forbore  to  call  it  by  its  more  familiar  name. 

She  rose  to  her  feet 

"  I  will  call  the  butler,"  she  gasped,  shuffling  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  servants'  quarters. 

I  took  up  the  lamp  and  hurried  after  her. 

"  Here,  get  this  lighted  again.     Hallo !     What's  that  ?  " 

Some  animal  passed  out  of  the  house  just  in  front  of  the  ayah. 
She  saw  it  and  stood  still,  paralyzed  with  fear.  It  went  slowly 
down  the  steps  towards  the  tree. 

"  It  is  only  a  jackal,"  I  said  reassuringly.  "  Come,  ayah,  don't 
be  so  frightened.    You  are  not  generally  afraid  of  jackals." 

"  That's  no  jackal,"  she  replied  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

The  poor  woman  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

The  animal  did  not  seem  to  fear  the  sound  of  human  voices,, 
for  we  could  hear  its  feet  among  the  dead  leaves.  It  was  scratch- 
ing the  ground.  It  might  have  been  a  dog ;  but  whether  dog  or 
jackal  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  let  it  remain  so  close  to  the  house. 
I  ran  down  the  steps  towards  it 

"  Shoo  I  shoo ! "  I  cried.  "  Get  out,  you  beast  I  "  and  I  stooped 
to  pick  up  in  pantomime  the  fear-inspiring  stone,  of  which  all 
creatures,  from  the  blundering  buffalo  to  the  impudent  crow,  have 
an  instinctive  terror. 

It  did  not  move  away.  The  scratching  continued,  and  in  the 
chequered  moonlight  I  could  see  that  it  was  larger  and  stronger 
than  an  ordinary  jackal.  I  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  for  I 
knew  that  no  dangerous  animals  were  to  be  found  in  that  district. 
I  ran  back  into  the  verandah,  put  on  my  slippers  and  seized  my 
sun  umbrella — a  strong  stick  substantially  petticoated  in  double 
cotton.     Out  I  went  again. 

"  Shoo  I  shoo  1  shoo  1     Go  away ! "  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

For  I  remembered  that  a  good  discordant  human  cry  might 
strike  terror  even  to  the  heart  of  a  tiger.  This,  however,  was  no 
tiger. 

My  fresh  onslaught  caused  the  obstinate  animal  to  bestir  itself. 
It  ran,  or  rather  shambled  along,  skirting  the  house  ;  then,  instead 
of  departing,  it  doubled  back. 
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"  Get  me  some  stones,  ayah,  and  come  and  help." 

But  not  a  sound  or  movement  did  she  make  in  response. 

I  returned  to  the  verandah  a  little  out  of  breath.  The  woman 
stood  exactly  where  I  left  her,  holding  the  extinguished  lamp  in 
her  rigid  fingers.  She  was  now  ghastly  with  fear.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  her  naked  arm  and  clasped  it  lightly  above  the 
elbow. 

"  Ayah  I  ayah  ! "  I  cried  sharply.  «  Don't  look  like  that !  It's 
only  a  big  pariah  dog." 

But  my  words  made  no  impression  ;  her  gaze  was  fixed  on 
something  which  she  could  see  at  the  end  of  the  verandah  beyond 
the  cots. 

And  now  a  most  extraordinary  thing  happened.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  account  for  it  satisfactorily.  Either  my  imagination, 
being  suddenly  played  upon,  served  me  a  curious  trick,  or  contact 
with  the  ayah  communicated  to  my  brain  the  distorted  vision 
which  held  her  in  such  spellbound  horror. 

Following  her  gaze,  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  same  direction, 
and  met  a  most  unaccountable,  blood-curdling  sight 

The  creature  which  I  had  been  so  vainly  endeavouring  to 
frighten  away  was  coming  up  the  verandah  steps — coming  towards 
us  with  slow,  deliberate  mien.  It  shuffled  along  in  half-human 
style,  crawling  rather  than  walking.  It  seemed  stoutly  built,  with 
long,  sinewy  limbs.  But  its  form  of  body  was  nothing  compared 
with  its  hideous  head.  The  face  was  ashy  grey,  and  had  a  weird, 
human  look,  with  a  fiendish  expression  of  malignity  upon  it.  I 
could  see  its  teeth  and  fiery  eyes.  Its  mouth  was  extended  in  a 
grin  of  malice  and  its  red  tongue  hung  out,  parched  and  dry. 

With  my  hand  still  upon  the  arm  of  the  ayah,  I,  too,  gazed 
spellbound  on  the  monstrosity.  It  seemed  to  see  us,  but  showed 
no  fear  at  our  presence. 

It  approached  the  bed  whereon  lay  my  youngest  child.  I  had 
thrown  up  the  curtains,  so  that  even  the  small  protection  of  the 
mosquito  net  was  gone.  The  little  one  was  thus  exposed  to  the 
night  air  and  to  the  full  view  of  the  mysterious  creature. 

When  it  reached  the  bed  it  reared  itself  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
bent  over  the  child  with  an  evil  grin  of  malice. 

It  was  the  action  of  a  few  seconds  only.  The  ayah  gave  a 
piercing  shriek,  rivalling  the  owl,  and  dropped  to  my  feet  in  a 
faint 
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With  one  bound  I  flew  towards  the  monster.  It  dropped  upon 
its  four  legs  and  shambled  away,  disappearing  in  the  direction  of 
the  tree,  with  a  hoarse  cry. 

The  extraordinary  part  of  it  was,  that  the  moment  I  released 
my  hold  on  the  ayah's  arm,  the  humanity  of  the  creature  faded, 
and  it  became  thoroughly  animal  in  its  bearing.  The  malignity 
changed  to  a  gaunt,  starved  expression,  such  as  extreme  hunger 
or  thirst  might  have  produced.  The  fiendish  look  in  its  eyes 
gave  place  to  one  of  distress.  After  all,  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.  It  was  only  a  jackal  or  a  wanderoo  monkey,  hunting 
for  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  its  thirst,  after  its  meal  on  the 
sacrificial  offerings. 

The  ayah's  cry,  following  on  the  screech  of  the  night- jar,  had 
roused  the  servants.  They  came  hurrying  up,  and  David  was 
the  first  to  detect  her  inanimate  body,  lying  in  a  heap  upon  the 
floor.  I  had  enough  to  do  to  sooth  my  startled  children,  who 
were  both  crying  fretfully. 

A  little  water  restored  her  senses ;  she  sat  up  and  glanced 
round  her  fearfully.  The  sight  of  the  butler  reassured  her ;  her 
tongue  was  loosened,  and  with  voluble  speech  she  described  the 
scene  in  her  own  language. 

Yes!  she  had  seen  the  devil!  Missus  might  say  what  she 
liked;  it  was  the  tree-devil — nothing  but  the  tree-devil — ^and, 
oh  !  Amah !  it  had  called  her  child,  her  darling  sonnie  !  Hark 
at  his  crying !  To-morrow  would  bring  fever.  One  cock  and  one 
goat  were  not  enough.  It  was  such  a  bad,  wicked  devil.  Hadn't 
she  told  the  handymen  to  kill  ten  fowls  and  three  goats  ?  Hadn't 
she  promised  to  persuade  missus  that  the  jackal  had  taken  all  the 
fowls?  They  would  not  listen  to  her  advice;  they  had  only 
killed  one  fowl  and  one  goat,  and  the  devil  was  not  satisfied. 
Now  he  would  take  her  darling  sonnie.     Oh !   Ayoh  !    Amah  ! — 

"What  time  is  it?"  I  cried  loudly  and  sharply  to  the  butler, 
who  was  listening  with  elongated  face  to  the  drivellings  of  the 
old  woman.     He  glanced  at  the  moon. 

"  About  half-past  three,"  he  answered  promptly. 

"  Tell  the  drivers  to  get  ready  to  start.  I  cannot  sleep  again. 
Come,  ayah  !  Stop  all  that  noise.  Come  and  dress  the  children. 
David,  tell  the  cook  to  get  the  bread  and  milk  ready ;  and  you 
make  me  some  tea.     Now,  look  sharp  ! " 

I  poured  a  torrent  of  words  on  the  terrified  crew,  knowing  well 
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that  nothing  but  an  excess  of  bustle  and  work  would  dispel  the 
horrors  of  the  night 

No  need  to  rouse  the  drivers.  They  were  all  awake,  thanks  to 
the  early  morning  note  of  the  devil-bird.  Never  before  had  the 
packing  been  done  so  promptly  ;  never  before  had  so  expeditious 
a  start  been  made.  There  were  no  loiterers.  Each  man  strove 
not  to  be  last  Instead  of  heading  the  procession  as  usual,  my 
cart  was  the  last  to  move  out  of  the  yard.  It  was  with  unscrupu- 
lous goading  and  shouting  that  my  driver  urged  his  bullocks 
forward,  not  satisfied  till  he  had  placed  the  string  of  vehicles 
between  himself  and  the  dread  tree,  lest,  true  to  the  old  proverb, 
the  devil  should  take  him  as  the  hindmost 

Alas !  poor  sonnie  developed  fever  and  dysentery.  The  sea 
air  did  him  no  good.  He  had  always  been  a  delicate  child. 
After  some  weeks  of  anxious  nursing,  his  gentle  soul  returned  to 
its  Maker ;  and,  with  many  tears,  I  laid  his  faded  little  body  in 
a  quiet  grave  by  that  lonely  Indian  seashore.  The  doctor  said 
that  he  had  had  the  fever  in  him  for  some  time  previous  and  that 
nothing  could  have  saved  him. 

The  ayah,  however,  had  other  convictions,  which  were  also 
held  by  the  rest  of  my  servants.  To  her  dying  day — Christian 
though  she  be  by  profession  and  faith — she  will  always  believe 
that  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  malignity  of  the  tree-devil. 

Editor's  Note. — Surely  the  creature  seen  must  have  been  a  large  'grey 
wanderoo  monkey— a  species  common  enough  in  South  India. 
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I. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  asked  the  boy  in  brown 
hoUand. 

"  Noffing,"  replied  the  child  with  the  snub  nose. 

"  It's  Miss  Simpson's  wedding,"  explained  the  boy  in  brown 
holland.     "  Let's  go  and  see  it  1 " 

The  child  with  the  snub  nose  nodded,  and  the  two  small 
creatures  trotted  off  together,  and  passed  down  the  village  street, 
and  into  the  churchyard,  where  the  whole  village,  great  and 
small,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  such  of  it  as  couldn't  get 
into  the  church,  was  assembled,  standing  on  tombstones,  hot, 
red  and  hilarious,  laughing,  joking,  scolding,  stretching  their 
necks,  on  tip-toe,  and  in  immense  excitement. 

"  Let's  go  round,"  said  the  boy  in  brown  holland.  "  I  know  a 
place  where  we  can  see  everything." 

The  two  children  slipped  behind  the  crowd  and  made  their 
way  to  a  gnarled  old  tree,  which  grew  leaning  against  a  window 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church.  Into  this  tree  they  climbed  and 
looked  into  the  church  through  a  broken  pane. 

"  Is  vis  a  wedding  ?  "  inquired  the  child  with  the  snub  nose. 

"  It's  only  Miss  Simpson's  wedding,"  rejoined  the  boy  in  brown 
holland. 

"Well,  it's  only  Sunday  very  big,"  said  the  child  with  the 
snub  nose,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  Hush  1 "  said  the  boy  in  brown  holland.  "  I  heard  cook  say 
it  was  no  end  of  a  go." 

Then  soft  music  sounded,  and  the  wedding  guests  in  their 
pews  at  the  top  of  the  aisle  fluttered  and  smoothed  their  dresses 
and  nodded  and  bowed  to  each  other  and  whispered  and 
changed  places  and  craned  their  necks  towards  the  west  door, 
and  the  motley  village  congregation,  filling  all  the  other  pews, 
stood  on  the  seats  and  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  and 
giggled  and  pointed  and  ejaculated  below  their  breaths,  and 
slapped  their  babies  and  then  hushed  them. 
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"  If  vis  was  Sunday,  Mr.  Simpson  'd  turn  'em  all  out,"  observed 
the  child  with  the  snub  nose. 

"But  it  isn't  Sunday — it's  only  Miss  Simpson's  wedding," 
said  the  boy  in  brown  hoUand. 

Then  the  bride  entered,  and  the  bridegroom  started  out  of  a 
comer  where  he  had  been  lurking,  and  the  service  proceeded ;  and 
those  two  took  their  life-long  vow  in  low  tones  and  out  of  full 
hearts,  for  was  it  not  for  better,  for  worse,  till  death  them  should 
part? 

"  Let's  get  down,"  said  the  child  with  the  snub  nose,  in  a  tone 
of  contempt.  "  It's  not  no  end  of  a  go  at  all.  Let's  go  and 
play  at  being  Red  Indians  !  " 

Then  they  descended  from  their  perch  and  went  back  the 
way  they  came. 

"  So  vat's  a  wedding ! "  remarked  the  child  with  the  snub  nose. 
"  I'd  much  raver  have  a  baby  and  choose  its  name  myself.  We 
knew  vey  were  called  Edward  and  Margaret" 

"  You  see,  grown-ups  have  so  few  pleasures,"  said  the  boy  in 
brown  holland,  with  infinite  pity. 

II. 

"  How  disgusting ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Beauclerc. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  artist,  looking  over  her  shoulder 
through  the  window  of  the  inn  parlour. 

Outside,  in  the  village  street,  were  two  very  small  girls,  squat- 
ting on  either  side  of  a  considerable  puddle,  into  which  they  by 
turns  gravely  dipped  an  old  comb  and  proceeded  to  comb  their 
unkempt  locks  with  the  dripping  instrument. 

"  Little  pigs ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Beauclerc. 

The  artist  flung  open  the  window  and  vaulted  out  into  the 
road,  startling  the  small  girls  by  his  abrupt  appearance. 

"  Here,  you  monkeys,  drop  that !  "  he  cried,  good  humouredly. 
"  What  will  your  mother  say  when  you  go  home  like  two  little 
sweeps  ?  Here,  give  it  me !  You  mustn't  do  that,  you  know. 
Here  goes ! " 

He  pitched  the  comb  over  the  stable-yard  wall  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  delicately  rubbed  the  mud  off  the  points  of  his  fingers 
on  his  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Now,  don't  ever  do  it  again,"  he  went  on.  "  Here's  a  three- 
penny-bit for  each  of  you.     Now  toddle  off  and  get  washed  1 " 
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He  dropped  two  small  coins  into  the  filthy  little  hands  and 
then  vaulted  back  into  the  inn  parlour,  laughing. 

"  Poor  little  wretches !  "  he  said.  "  They  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
for  themselves." 

"  Little //^J  /  "  said  Miss  Beauclerc  again. 

The  little  pigs  tottered  away  together,  grasping  each  other's 
hands,  but  not  speaking.  Truth  to  tell,  they  were  too  terrified  to 
remonstrate,  to  complain,  to  reply,  even  to  address  each  other. 
Gentlemen  were  invariably  terrors  to  them,  chiefly  because  the 
old  vicar,  who  sometimes  spoke  to  them,  had  a  large  white 
hairless  face,  and  because  his  son,  the  major,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  them  in  their  lives,  had  a  small  red  face,  with  an  enormous 
drooping  moustache.  But  when  they  had  got  out  of  sight  and 
earshot  of  the  inn,  they  stood  still,  and  with  one  accord  opened 
their  mouths  wide  and  screamed.  This  howl,  which  was  pro- 
longed and  dolorous,  brought  a  little  young  woman,  aged  seven, 
out  of  a  neighbouring  cottage. 

"  What  are  you  hollerin'  for  ?  "  she  cried,  vigorously  slapping 
both  the  small  girls  several  times.  "  Be  quiet,  do  !  Great  girls 
like  you — Fm  ashamed  of  you !  Hold  your  row,  I  say !  **  And 
she  slapped  again. 

The  small  girls  made  no  resistance.  They  looked  at  the  little 
young  woman,  stood  still  while  she  chastized  them,  gave  one 
farewell  bellow  of  great  length  and  exceeding  agony,  and  then 
shut  their  mouths  and  stumbled  off,  their  eyes  swollen,  their 
cheeks  tear-stained,  their  whole  tiny  personages  quivering.  They 
couldn't  speak ;  they  couldn't  explain  their  grief,  or  state  their 
case,  or  even  communicate  verbally  with  each  other.  They  were 
simply  heart-broken.  What  were  threepenny-bits,  which  their 
mammy  would  take  away,  to  them  ?  Their  cherished  plaything 
— their  one  dear  possession — their  beloved  old  comb,  had  been 
violently  wrested  from  them,  and  the  light  had  gone  out  of  their 
eyes  for  ever.  Life  was  no  longer  worth  living ;  henceforth  it 
was  a  wilderness — a  vale  of  tears — a  flagon  spilt.  They  had  left 
home  two  very  small  girls ;  they  returned  to  it  two  little  young 
women,  aged  five  and  six.  Childhood  was  gone :  an  old  comb 
had  been  thrown  over  the  wall ! 

A  week  later,  Miss  Beauclerc,  strolling  through  the  lanes,  came 
upon  two  solemn,  anxious-faced  little  young  women,  one  pushing 
a  perambulator  that  held  twins  of  two  years  old,  and  the  other 
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lugging  an  infant  in  her  arms,  while  a  boy  of  three  clung  to  her 
pinafore.     Miss  Beauclerc  did  not  recognize  the  little  pigs. 

"  You  poor  little  mites ! "  she  cried.  "  Why,  the  babies  are  as 
big  as  you  are  yourselves  !  Why  do  you  do  it  ?  Why  don't  you 
play?" 

The  little  young  women  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 

"  We'd  a  ole  comb  onst,"  said  the  little  young  woman  of  six, 
after  a  pause,  "  An'  the  gempleman  at  th'  Griffin  prigged  it  an' 
throwed  it  away." 

"  But  he  gave  you  sixpence  instead,"  said  Miss  Beauclerc, 
recalling  the  incident  and  blushing  underneath  her  gauze  veil. 

"  Mammy  bagged  the  tin,"  said  the  little  young  woman  of  six. 
**  An'  there  warn't  nothink  else  an'  we  tooked  up  wi'  th'  little 


III. 

It  was  a  hot  July  afternoon,  and  the  sun  streamed  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  Ella's  little  plump  hands  were  quite  sticky  and 
her  pink  cotton  frock  was  crumpled,  and  she  felt  tormented  and 
utterly  incompetent  to  do  her  sums. 

"  Seven  times  six  is  forty-one — ^seven  times  six  is  forty-one," 
she  kept  on  repeating  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Seven  times  six  are,^*  corrected  Miss  Brown,  who  sat  by  her 
side,  so  fresh  and  dainty  in  her  tussore  dress,  with  her  white  cool 
fingers  running  over  her  embroidery.  She  never  wanted  to  touch 
her  neat  coils  of  hair  with  her  hot,  inky  hands — indeed,  her  hands 
never  were  either  hot  or  inky — and  she  never  wanted  to  kick  her 
toes  against  the  legs  of  the  table,  or  to  drum  her  feet  upon  the 
floor,  or  to  loll  her  neck  upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  or  to  shrug 
one  shoulder  to  the  level  of  her  ear,  or  to  twist  both  her  legs 
round  the  legs  of  her  chair  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
decide  which  knee  belonged  to  which  ankle,  or  to  stretch  and 
yawn,  or  to  lay  her  face  on  the  slate  to  cool  it,  or  to  suck  her 
pencil,  or  to  tie  her  pocket-handkerchief  round  her  wrist,  or 
indeed  to  do  any  of  those  nice,  comfortable  and  consoling  things 
which  Ella  was  doing  all  day  long,  and  for  which  also  she  was 
being  reproved  all  day  long. 

" Seven  times  six  are,'  said  Miss  Brown  again.  "  And  don't 
put  your  pencil  in  your  mouth,  my  dear." 

Ella  removed  her  pencil,  and  she  sighed  so  desperately  that  she 
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created  a  little  whirlwind,  and  blew  Miss  Brown's  crewels  oflf  the 
table. 

"You  shouldn't  puff  like  that,  Ella,"  remarked  Miss  Brown, 

"  I  must  breathe,"  said  Ella,  indignantly. 

"  Yes,  but  not  in  that  loud  rude  way,"  said  Miss  Brown. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Ella. 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  that,  because  it  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  you  to  learn  to  help  it,  and  that  is  what  you  must 
learn,"  said  Miss  Brown,  composedly 

Then  Ella  let  both  her  hands  fall  helplessly  down,  and  she 
hung  her  head  on  one  side  and  shut  her  eyes  and  groaned, 

"  Sit  up,  Ella — sit  up,  and  don't  make  such  fearful  noises,"  said 
Miss  Brown.  "Come,  suppose  we  stop  the  arithmetic  for  this 
afternoon,  and  you  shall  write  an  essay  instead.  Seven  times  six 
are  forty-two,  recollect.  But  just  for  the  moment  turn  your  slate 
over  and  write  me  an  essay." 

"  What  about  ?  "  asked  Ella,  popping  her  pencil  into  her  mouth. 

"  Don't  suck  your  pencil,  Ella.  About  ? — well,  about  anything 
you  like,"  said  Miss  Brown,  removing  herself  and  her  needle-work 
to  an  easy-chair  by  the  window. 

Underneath  her  well-fitting  bodice  Miss  Brown's  heart  was 
beating  almost  to  suffocation,  and  while  her  fingers  seemed  so  en- 
grossed with  her  little  shining  needle,  and  while  her  feet  lay  so  still 
side  by  side  on  the  floor,  she  was  inwardly  in  such  a  whirl  that  it 
was  almost  a  wonder  that  she  didn't  box  Ella's  ears  and  send  her 
flying  from  the  room  in  tears  and  disgrace,  and  it  was  certainly  a 
wonder  that  she  remembered  to  correct  the  little  girl  for  all  her 
awkward  tricks.  But  this  she  did  from  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  and 
because  she  possessed  a  very  fine  conscience,  which  would  not 
allow  her  to  cheat  her  employer  by  neglecting  Ella's  manners  for 
a  single  moment  or  even  losing  her  temper  once.  All  the  time, 
however,  she  was  thinking  that  at  that  very  moment  her  naval 
cousin  Tom  was  arriving  at  the  Waterloo  terminus,  and  hailing  a 
hansom  and  directing  the  cabby  to  drive  him  to  a  certain  little 
house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  where  Miss  Brown  lived  with  her 
mother.  Miss  Brown's  heart  thumped  hard  at  the  thought.  For 
what  had  not  Cousin  Tom's  letter  (which  was  in  Miss  Brown's 
pocket  and  which  she  now  drew  forth  and  re  read) — what  did  not 
Cousin  Tom's  letter  mean?  What  could  it  mean  but  that 
Cousin  Tom  meant  ardently  to  implore  Miss  Brown  to  promise 
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to  become  his  wife,  even  though  a  long  engagement  and  frequent 
separations  were  inevitable  ?  So  Miss  Brown's  heart  leapt ;  but 
it  sank  too,  several  times,  as  she  thought  how  many  years  must 
elapse  before  she  and  Tom  could  be  wed,  because  a  naval  officer's 
pay  is  not  enough  for  two,  and  a  governess's  pay  is  not  enough 
for  one,  and — well,  notwithstanding  her  happy  anticipations  and 
her  excitement,  it  was  rather  a  weary  world,  Miss  Brown  reflected, 
when  one  always  had  to  worry  oneself 'to  make  a  tiresome  little 
girl  well-behaved,  and  could  hardly  ever  do  what  one  liked — not 
even  be  at  home  to  welcome  one's  lover  when  he  arrived  after 
a  three  years*  absence ! 

Meanwhile,  Ella  slouched  over  the  table,  with  her  left  eye  close 
to  her  slate,  and  with  all  her  fingers  bunched  up  at  the  very  tip 
of  her  pencil,  and  the  end  of  the  pencil  pointing  in  any  direction 
but  towards  Ella's  right  shoulder.  But.  Ella  wrote  fast.  Com- 
position was  much  more  in  her  line  than  sums,  especially  when 
she  was  allowed  to  choose  her  own  theme.  Once  or  twice,  how- 
ever. Miss  Brown  turned  her  head  and  admonished  her. 

"  Sit  up,  Ella — sit  up !  "  she  said,  several  times.  "  And,  my  dear 
child,  cannot  you  hold  your  pencil  properly?  Don't  put  out  the 
tip  of  your  tongue,  please.     And  where  is  your  right  leg,  Ella  ?  " 

Ella  was  sitting  upon  her  right  leg,  while  her  left  leg  was 
stretched  out  quite  an  uncommonly  long  way  behind  her.  So 
Miss  Brown  got  up  and  came  across  the  room  and  put  Ella's 
unwilling  little  body  straight  with  her  cool  steady  hands. 

"  Now  finish,  my  dear,"  she  said  ;  "  for  it  is  a  quarter  to  five,  and 
at  five  I  must  go." 

So  Ella  finished  her  essay  and  brought  her  slate  to  Miss  Brown, 
and  Miss  Brown  read  the  effusion  and  laughed  secretly,  and  sighed 
a  little  also.     For  this  was  what  Ella  had  written  : 

On  Governesses. 
Governesses  are  very  happy  people.  They  sit  and  make  other 
people  mind,  and  you  have  to  mind  when  she  tells  you.  It's  a 
horrid  bore  for  me,  but  it  must  be  dreadfully  nice  for  them,  cos 
they  can  do  anything  they  like,  and  it's  like  being  the  pope,  and 
I've  always  thought  the  pope  must  be  awfully  happy,  cos  he  has 
only  got  to  say  a  thing  is  write  and  it  is  write.  Governesses  can 
do  anything  they  like,  which  my  father  says  the  house  of  com- 
mons can't  do,  as  they  have  to  debate  on  settled  things  and  they 
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always  have  to  quarrel  about  Ireland  first,  though  some  of  them 
are  quite  sick  of  it.  But  I  believe  if  they  had  Governesses  there, 
they'd  settle  it  and  keep  every  one  in  order.  Governesses  are 
always  keeping  us  in  order  and  they  like  it  more  than  anything. 
She  doesn't  want  anything  else  but  to  tell  people  about  their 
tongues  and  their  legs,  and  what  they  like  best  is  to  say  don't 
When  I  am  grown  up  I  mean  to  be  a  Governess.  It  must  be 
much  nicer  to  say  don't  than  have  it  said.  I  shan't  ever  marry 
any  one,  cos  it  would  be  horrid  to  have  a  little  girl  and  another 
Governess  keep  her  in  order  and  say  don't.  I  wonder  mothers 
don't  rebel,  but  I  suppose  mothers  and  Governesses  are  castes, 
like  the  hindus,  and  praps  I  can't  ever  be  a  Governess,  which  is 
very  disappointing.  Well,  this  is  all,  cos  she  says  I'm  to  stop. 
There's  nothing  Governesses  can't  do  and  they  are  the  most 
powerful  caste  in  England. 

"  There  is  no  such  word  as  cos^  Ella — the  word  is  because — will 
you  try  and  remember  ?  "  said  Miss  Brown.  "  There  are  a  great 
many  errors,  both  of  grammar  and  spelling,  in  your  essay,  my 
dear,  but  I  haven't  time  to  point  them  out  to-day.  Good-bye, 
dear  child ! " 

Then  Ella's  limpness  suddenly  vanished,  and  she  flew  to  open 
the  hall-door,  and  stood  outside  for  several  minutes  watching  Miss 
Brown  as  she  went  briskly  down  the  street.  And  Miss  Brown 
put  up  her  parasol  and  went  away,  without  once  looking  back  to 
say,  "  Don't  stand  at  the  front-door,  Ella,  and  don't  stand  on  one 
foot ! " 

"  There's  nothing  she  can't  do,"  thought  Ella,  catching  her  left 
foot  in  her  hand  and  holding  it  tight.  "  She  even  needn't  say 
*  don't,'  if  she  doesn't  choose !  " 
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"Jack,  dear,  do  let  me  give  one,  only  a  little  one;  we  have 
been  going  out  so  much,  that  we  really  ought  to  do  something 
in  return  ;  and  this  room  is  such  a  good  shape,  with  a  polished 
floor  all  ready;  and  it  needn't  cost  more  than  just  the  wine, 
with  Babette  to  do  the  supper ;  and  you  know  how  cheap  flowers 
are,  Jsick—p/ease  !  " 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  dear,"  responded  a  manly  voice 
to  this  impassioned  appeal ; "  you  know  we  couldn't  do  it  properly 
under  fifty  pounds  at  the  least,  and  I  can't  afford  it." 

"  Oh,  but  Jack — !  "  and  pretty  little  Mrs.  Meredith  rose  from 
her  chair,  dropping  her  work  basket  and  all  its  contents  regard- 
lessly  on  the  floor,  and  stepping  through  the  open  French  window 
into  the  verandah  to  kneel  down  beside  her  husband's  lounging 
chair  and  repeat  all  the  little  feminine  blandishments  she  was 
mistress  of.  Never  had  she  known  them  to  fail ;  for  was  she 
not  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  English  circle  at  Biarritz, 
celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  a  sort  of  audacious  daring, 
which  was  constantly  on  the  point  of  getting  her  into  serious 
scrapes,  which  she  as  constantly  escaped  with  no  worse  con- 
sequences than  the  disapproval  of  the  more  straitlaced  of  her 
acquaintances,  who  shook  their  heads  sadly  over  ^^  that  little 
Mrs.  Meredith's  goings  on,"  though  they  dared  not  express  more 
open  censure  of  such  an  universal  favourite.  However,  for  once 
Jack  was  obdurate ;  and  at  last,  with  a  pout  of  some  real  dis- 
appointment and  vexation,  his  wife  left  him  and  sat  down  to  her 
crewel  work  again,  feeling  as  nearly  out  of  temper  as  she  ever 
was,  and  showing  it  by  maintaining  a  marked  and  dignified 
silence  for  fully  ten  minutes. 

At  last  her  husband,  becoming  aware  of  something  unusual, 

glanced  up  from  The  Nineteenth  Century,  which  he  was  perusing, 

with  a  somewhat  languid  interest,  between  the  whiffs  of  a  remark- 

A  ably  good  Regalia.     He  saw  such  an  unmistakable  frown  on 
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that  lovely  little  face  that  he  got  up,  laid  his  cigar  gingerly  on 
one  side,  placed  a  paper  knife  between  the  leaves  of  his  book, 
went  over  to  his  wife,  took  her  face  between  his  hands,  and, 
regardless  of  her  indignation,  kissed  her  affectionately,  saying  : 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,  you  should  be  so  disappointed ;  and  if 

1  wasn't  so  hard  up  you  should  do  it  directly — but  unless " 

What  he  was  going  to  say  must  remain  unrecorded,  for  at  this 
instant  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  and  a  little  maid  in  the 
freshest  and  stiffest  of  white  caps  announced,  "  Madame  and  de 
Mees  Barton." 

Much  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  so  loverlike  an  attitude. 
Jack  vanished  out  of  the  window,  while  Ethel,  hastily  endeavour- 
ing to  smooth  her  hair,  which  had  been  somewhat  discomposed, 
rose  with  an  attempt  to  receive  the  unwelcome  visitors  in  d^  staid 
and  matronly  manner. 

Happily  for  her,  Mrs.  Barton  was  far  too  full  of  her  errand 
to  notice  it;  and  her  daughter,  a  tall,  robust,  rather  gushing 
young  woman,  was  too  short-sighted  to  see  anything  without 
the  aid  of  h^r  pince-nez, 

Ethel  Meredith  sighed  as  she  resigned  herself  to  a  mauvais 
quart  ePheure^  for  worthy  Mrs.  Barton  was  an  advanced  type 
of  that  most  terrible  of  all  social  bores,  a  "  charitable  worker." 
Never  was  there  a  needy  curate  with  a  wife  and  sixteen  children 
to  support  on  jQi^^o  per  annum,  never  was  there  a  church  that 
wanted  restoring,  a  school  that  wanted  building,  or  any  kind  of 
necessity  for  funds,  but  there  was  Mrs.  Barton  in  the  breach. 
Clergymen  found  her  an  invaluable  assistant,  for  she  was  to 
be  deterred  by  no  rebuffs,  and  indeed  was  so  well  known  that 
the  unhappy  victim  would  willingly  give  almost  anything  to  rid 
himself  of  her  importunities.  Excellent  woman  though  she  was, 
she  had  done  more  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  noble  name  of 
charity  than  any  of  its  avowed  opponents. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Mrs.  Meredith  thought  herself 
lucky  in  being  let  off  for  half-a-crown  for  a  raffle  for  some 
object  of  which  she  had  rather  a  vague  notion  after  her  visitors 
had  left ;  for  Mrs.  Barton's  rapid  flow  of  talk,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  an  enthusiastic  exclamation  from  her  daughter,  was 
calculated  rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  her  hearers. 

However,  at  last  they  went,  and  with  a  devout  ejaculation 
of  thankfulness  Ethel  ran  upstairs  to  refresh  her  mind  with  a 
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talk  to  her  sister  Amy,  who  was  then  staying  with  them,  and  who 
on  the  pretext  of  a  slight  headache  had  retired  to  her  room  and 
had  not  been  visible  for  some  hours.  Softly  Ethel  opened  her 
doer,  to  find  the  supposed  invalid  reclining  on  a  sofa  near  the 
open  window,  which  looked  over  a  broad  expanse  of  blue  summer 
sea  and  a  bluer  sky.  She  was  dividing  her  attention  between 
Rhoda  Broughton's  latest  novel  and  a  box  of  chocolate  bonbons, 
which  last  she  hastily  tried  to  cover  with  a  fold  of  her  tea-gown 
when  her  sister  entered. 

"  Ah  / "  said  Ethel,  and  that  short  word  held  a  volume  of 
meaning.  "  This  is  the  way  we  cure  our  headaches,  is  it ! "  Then 
daintily  abstracting  a  chocolate  with  her  small  thumb  and  finger, 
she  obser\'ed  : 

"  From  Fred,  of  course,  you  lucky  girl ;  Jack  never  gave  me 
any  when  we  were  engaged."  Then  catching  sight  of  a  bulky 
envelope,  feloniously  laid  face  downwards  on  the  writing-table, 
she  remarked  in  a  tone  of  grave  reproof,  "  Now,  my  dear  child, 
how  many  times  have  I  tried  to  impress  upon  you  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy ;  now  why  on  earth  could  you  not  have  said 
truthfully  that  you  were  coming  upstairs  to  write  six  sheets  to 
Fred,  and  eat  a  whole  box  of  chocolates,  instead  of  shamming  a 
headache,  and  being  detected  in  falsehood,  thereby  shaking  my 
faith  in  your  truthfulness,  and  destroying  one  of  my  most  cherished 
illusions." 

During  this  harangue,  Amy  had  risen  from  her  couch  and 
moved  over  to  the  looking-glass,  where  she  proceeded  to  arrange 
her  soft  brown  hair,  which  she  had  let  down.  As  soon  as  Ethel 
paused  for  breath,  she  remarked  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  "  I  really 
would  have  told  the  truth  if  only  Jack  hadn't  been  there ;  but  he 
does  tease  so,  and  I  have  only  written  two  sheets ;  and  you  can 
see  yourself  the  box  is  nearly  full — so  there ! " 

She  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  Ethel  regards  her  with  affectionate 
admiration  as  she  stands  there  emphasizing  her  words  with  the 
hair  brush.  Tall  and  slight,  with  a  perfectly  oval  face,  straight 
features  and  remarkably  sweet  expression,  she  looks  older  than 
her  fietite  sister,  though  Ethel  is  really  two  years  her  senior,  and 
has  besides  been  married  for  more  than  that  time.  Amy's  face 
has  so  placid  and  serene  an  expression  when  in  repose,  that  she 
has  been  likened  to  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas ;  but  she  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  and  when  her  grey  eyes  lighten  up  and 
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sparkle,  her  whole  face  assumes  an  expression  of  arch  merriment 
wholly  incompatible  with  such  a  likeness. 

She  proceeds  leisurely  to  plait  up  her  hair,  observing  at  the 
same  time,  "  I  saw  those  dreadful  Bartons  coming  in,  so  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  you.  What  was  it  for,  this 
time?" 

"  A  raffle  for  something  or  other,  I  don't  know  what ;  but  only 
three  francs,  so  I  thought  myself  in  luck." 

"  What  a  woman  she  is  ;  she  would  do  anything  to  get  money," 
said  Amy,  with  sympathy. 

"  Well,  I  can  understand  that,"  rejoined  Ethel  rather  ruefully. 
"  Isn't  it  a  shame  ?  Jack  won't  let  me  give  a  dance,  because  he 
declares  he  can't  afford  it !  Such  nonsense,  when  he  paid 
Clementine's  bill  only  last  week  with  hardly  a  murmur.  He  is  a 
good  old  soul,  after  all — sometimes." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  paid  her  bill  !  "  suggests  Amy — 
but  so  brutally  sensible  an  argument  does  not  at  all  suit  Mrs. 
Meredith's  ideas,  and  she  changes  the  subject  abruptly. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards.  Jack's  cheery  voice  is  heard  : 
"  Ethel,  A-a-my,  come  down  to  tea !  "  which  interruption  is 
seemingly  to  the  taste  of  both  ladies,  as  they  hastily  descend  to 
partake  of  that  most  sociable  of  all  meals. 

Some  visitors,  mostly  of  the  male  sex,  drop  in ;  and  Jack 
presently  goes  out  on  his  usual  stroll  down  to  the  post-office,  from 
which  he  does  not  return  till  the  dressing-bell  rings.  Ethel's 
head  is  still  full  of  the  ball ;  and  a  casual  remark,  made  by  one  of 
her  visitors,  a  beardless  youth,  who  observed  artlessly,  "  What 
a  jolly  polka  we  could  have  in  this  room ;  you  weally  ought  to 
give  us  a  chance,  Mrs.  Mewedith,"  had  renewed  her  desires  ;  but 
almost  as  he  speaks  there  flashes  into  her  mind  an  Idea  of  such 
magnitude  that  she  is  almost  stunned  by  it. 

Shortly  after,  her  guest  took  his  departure,  marvelling  greatly 
at  his  hostess's  absence  of  mind  and  irrelevant  answers  to  his 
harmless  prattle,  and  Ethel  threw  herself  on  to  a  sofa  to  try  and 
think  it  out  seriously.  The  more  she  thought,  the  more  feasible 
did  it  seem  ;  and  it  was  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  her  own 
intellectual  capacity  that  she  went  upstairs  to  change  her  dress ; 
but  as  she  entered  her  room  all  such  thoughts  were  scattered  by 
her  husband's  grave  face  as  he  came  towards  her  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 
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"  I  say !  do  look  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "  was  ever  anything  so 
provoking  ?  James  has  written  to  say  that  I  must  come  home  at 
once ;  there  is  some  tiresome  legal  difficulty  about  Uncle  Ralph's 
will,  and  I  am  the  only  surviving  witness." 

James,  or  Sir  James  Meredith,  is  Jack's  elder  brother,  who 
lives  a  somewhat  morose  and  solitary  life  on  his  large  estate  in 
Somersetshire.  He  has  but  lately  succeeded  his  uncle,  Sir  Ralph, 
whose  will  is  the  one  in  question.  In  the  old  days  when  "  Jim  " 
and  "Jack"  Meredith  had  been  the  firmest  of  friends,  little  Ethel 
Ferrars  had  come  across  their  path;  and  it  was  a  nine-days' 
wonder  why  she  should  have  refused  the  elder,  with  his  handsome 
face  and  brilliant  prospects,  only  to  take  up  with  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  absolutely  nothing  of  the  sort  to  recommend 
him.  Ah  well !  a  woman's  heart  will  for  ever  remain  a  mystery ; 
and  if  she  had  accepted  Jack,  solely  out  of  sincere  love  for  him- 
self and  not  for  his  position,  that  was  the  last  explanation  the 
world  would  have  thought  of.  At  any  rate,  they  are  a  very  happy 
couple ;  and  if  Ethel  feels  occasionally  a  twinge  of  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  her  brother-in-law  wasting  his  life  in  morbid  solitude, 
it  only  made  her  the  more  anxious  to  cheer  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  as  far  as  in  her  lay  to  make  up  for  the  blight  she  had,  perhaps 
not  quite  unknowingly,  cast  upon  his  career. 

Therefore  she  was  generally  willing  for  her  husband  to  go  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Towers  ;  for  at  first,  in  his  bitter  wrath 
and  jealousy,  Sir  James  had  declared  he  would  never  see  his 
brother  again ;  and  only  by  dint  of  the  gentlest  tact  had  Mrs. 
Meredith  been  enabled  to  heal  the  breach,  until  at  last  Jack 
became  a  constant  and  welcome  guest  at  his  brother's  house. 
Just  now,  however.  Jack's  face  is  clouded  with  irritation  as  he 
stamps  about,  throwing  his  things  into  the  portmanteau,  for  he 
must  go  by  a  train  that  very  night,  or  he  cannot  be  in  time  to 
meet  the  lawyers. 

His  wife  soothes  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  straightens  the 
things  in  the  portmanteau,  wisely  desisting  from  any  mention  of 
her  own  private  grievance  until  all  is  packed  and  ready ;  and  as 
she  deftly  tucks  a  neat  packet  of  his  favourite  sandwiches  into  a 
pocket  of  his  travelling  coat  and  fills  up  his  flask,  he  gives  her  a 
hearty  kiss,  and  says,  "  Thanks,  awfully,  dear  ;  I'll  write  directly 
I  get  there,  and  I  hope  I  shan't  be  kept  over  a  week ; "  and  she 
watches  him  away  with  something  like  a  lump  in  her  throat. 
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for  though  she  is  such  an  old  married  woman,  she  is  very  fond 
of  her  husband  still.  Then  she  returns  to  a  tite-d-tite  evening 
with  her  sister,  and  they  are  very  merry,  while  the  Idea  once 
more  comes  to  the  front  and  assumes  gigantic  proportions. 

Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  little  woman  of  a  decided  disposition.  The 
next  morning  she  orders  round  the  little  low  basket  carriage  that 
she  usually  patronizes,  and  sets  off,  to  Amy's  surprise,  all  alone, 
on  a  round  of  calls. 

She  returns  triumphant  about  two  o'clock,  and  to  Am^s 
inquiries  responded  that  she  had  found  everybody  at  home,  and 
had  had  a  delightful  morning.  This  is  so  unlike  her  usual 
conduct,  for  she  abhorred  calling  as  a  rule,  that  Amy's  curiosity 
was  much  excited,  the  more  so  that  Ethel  declined  giving  her 
any  information  whatever  as  to  the  reason  for  this  unparalleled 
performance. 

At  last,  as  Ethel  rises  from  the  table  where  she  has  been  par- 
taking of  a  hearty  dijeuner^  she  drops  her  card  case,  and  both 
sisters  pounce  upon  it.  Amy  is  the  first,  and  taking  a  mean  ad- 
vantage of  her  height,  holds  it  well  out  of  Ethel's  reach,  saying 
merrily,  "Now  I  know  you're  up  to  some  mischief — I  can't 
imagine  what,  but  as  you  seem  to  be  anxious  to  get  this  back,  I 
shall  just  keep  it  until  you  tell  me,  or  else  open  it." 

Ethel  made  a  spring,  but  missed  it ;  and  after  a  hot  and  most 
undignified  struggle  was  obliged  to  sink  panting  into  a  chair, 
saying,  breathlessly,  "  You  wretch,  how  dare  you  behave  so  to 
your  elder  sister  ?  I  wish  I  were  taller ; "  while  Amy  carefully 
opens  the  dainty  little  case  and  draws  out  a  list  written  in 
Ethel's  large  well-formed  writing,  which  she  proceeds  to  read 
aloud : 

"  *  Mrs,  Brown,  5  francs  ;  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  S  francs  ;  The 
Misses  Moss,  10  francs ;  Captain  Clark,  10  francs ;  General 
Whittington,  5  francs ;  &c.'  My  dear  Ethel !  what  does  this 
mean  ?  " 

Mrs.  Meredith  had  watched  her  opportunity,  and  now  wrested 
the  paper  from  her  sister's  hand  and  fled  with  it,  leaving  Amy 
completely  puzzled.  She  was  well  accustomed  to  her  freaks, 
however ;  and  at  last,  wisely  giving  up  any  attempt  to  find  out 
any  more,  went  into  the  pleasant  salon  and  sat  down  to  the 
writing-table. 

As  she  opened  the  blotting  book,  two  or  three  slips  of  paper 
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were  visible,  where  careless  Ethel  had  left  them,  and  Amy  read, 
worded  in  two  or  three  different  ways,  but  always  headed  the 
same,  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Benevolent,"  a  heartrending  account  of 
a  poor  woman  whose  husband  having  deserted  her  was  on  the 
point  of  starvation,  being  unable  to  support  herself  owing  to 
rheumatism  in  the  hands.  A  little  money  was  urgently  needed 
to  support  her  and  her  family  till  her  hands  were  well  enough  to 
do  plain  needlework. 

Amy  read  this  with  some  surprise,  for  though  she  knew  her 
sister's  generous  disposition,  she  wondered  at  her  keeping  it  such 
a  secret,  and  above  all  at  taking  it  upon  herself  to  collect  the 
necessary  funds. 

Presently  Ethel  re-entered  the  room,  looking  as  innocent  as  a 
baby,  in  a  cool  white  gown  with  pale  blue  bows,  and  rang  the 
bell  sharply.  The  little  maid  entered,  and  was  despatched  to  the 
stationer's  for  some  envelopes  and  cards,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  sat 
down  to  the  escritoire  and  began  apparently  to  do  arithmetic, 
judging  from  the  little  impatient  sounds  Amy  heard  of  "  Five 
and  five's  ten,  and  five's  fifteen,  and  fifteen — Amy,  what's  twice 
fifteen  ?  oh,  of  course ! "  and  so  on. 

Amy,  however,  had  determined  to  be  offended  at  being  kept 
out  of  the  secret ;  so  read  "  Belinda  "  steadily,  taking  no  notice, 
until  Ethel  abruptly  turned  round  upon  her  sister  with  : 

"  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  the  Stopfords  this 
afternoon  ?  I  met  Mrs.  Barton  this  morning,  and  she  will  be 
delighted  to  chaperone  you." 

Amy  raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  remarked  indiffer- 
ently : 

"  I  haven't  the  least  intention  of  going,  thanks  all  the  same." 

Ethel  frowned  and  bit  her  lip,  but  knowing  of  old  it  was 
impossible  to  coerce  her  sister,  remarked  amiably,  after  a 
pause : 

"  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  just  step  down  to 
the  library  and  change  a  book  for  me ;  I  haven't  anything  to 
read." 

By  this  time  Amy  had  become  aware  that  her  sister  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  which  of  course  decided  her  to  stay  at 
all  hazards;  and  apparently  Ethel  thought  so  too,  for  when 
Louise  entered  with  the  packets  of  envelopes  she  said,  in  a 
suspiciously  bland  manner : 
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"  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  help  me  with  these  tiresome 
addresses,  dear  ?  " 

Amy  rose  with  alacrity,  thinking  herself  about  to  be  enlightened  ; 
but  after  ten  minutes*  steady  copying  of  names  from  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's little  "  Where  is  it  ?  "  she  laid  down  her  pen  and  insisted 
upon  being  at  once  told  what  they  were  for. 

Ethel  put  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  whispered,  as  if  the  walls 
could  hear,  with  her  blue  eyes  dancing  with  fun : 

"  Why,  you  little  goose,  can't  you  guess  ?  I'm  going  to  give  a 
Balir' 

"  Ethel !  "  exclaimed  her  sister, "  you  don't  say  so !  Why,  didn't 
Jack  say  he  wouldn't  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  responded  Ethel  in  high  glee,  "  but  I've 
arranged  all  that ; "  and  observing  Amy's  lips  about  to  open  again 
she  popped  a  gigantic  caramel  therein,  which  effectually  stopped 
any  remarks,  and  observed  conclusively,  "  Now,  all  you've  got 
to  do  is  just  to  help  me  finish  these  off,  and  not  ask  a  single 
question,  or  I  won't  ask  Fred  to  come  to  it ! " 

Amy  succumbed,  having  entirely  forgotten  all  about  her  little 
fit  oipiquey  and  also  about  her  sister's  uqvi  prot^g^e. 

They  worked  away  steadily  for  some  time,  till  at  last  all  the 
envelopes  were  addressed,  and  Ethel  began  to  fill  them  with 
the  cards,  which  Amy  was  surprised  to  see  were  dated  that  day 
week. 

"  What  will  you  do  if  Jack  isn't  back  ?  "  she  inquired. 

But  Ethel  only  laughed  and  said  that  would  be  all  right,  and 
they  fell  to  discussing  the  capabilities  of  the  rooms  and  the  num- 
ber of  musicians  required. 

The  next  morning  the  breakfast  table  was  crowded  with 
answers,  and  Amy  was  so  happy  over  her  own  private  letter, 
which  was  from  Fred  Travers,  to  say  that  as  his  Queen  and 
country  did  not  seem  to  have  any  desperate  need  of  his  labours, 
he  would  start  a  week  earlier  than  he  had  intended  to  join  them, 
and  would  arrive  on  the  following  day.  He  was  a  hard-work- 
ing young  Foreign  Office  clerk !  At  least  so  he  represented 
himself ;  but  it  was  singular  that  whenever  he  wanted  a  holiday 
there  seemed  to  be  no  particular  objection  to  -his  taking 
one. 

Ethel  was  delighted  to  hear  of  this  arrangement,  for,  as  she 
said,  "  It  will  be  such  a  comfort  to  have  a  man  to  help  one,  and 
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Fred's  absurd  height  will  really  come  in  useful  to  hang  up  the 
decorations." 

Amy  retorted,  with  some  heat,  that  Ethel  thought  everybody's 
height  absurd  who  was  more  than  five  foot  nothing,  and  for  her 
part  she  admired  tall  men ;  but  this  small  digression  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  all-absorbing  topic. 

As  the  days  went  on,  Ethel  received  a  number  of  little  notes  with 
inclosures,  which,  however,  she  never  allowed  Amy  to  open  ;  and 
several  times  when  she  attemped  to  find  out  something  more  about 
the  mysterious  poor  woman,  Ethel  either  changed  the  subject  or 
promised  to  tell  her  about  it  presently ;  and  as  it  never  seemed 
to  come  to  "  presently,"  Amy  gradually  forgot  all  about  it  and 
gave  up  her  whole  mind  to  the  preparations,  which  were  to  be 
somewhat  on  a  large  scale.  Once  she  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her  sister,  and  asked  if  she  was  quite  sure  Jack  wouldn't 
mind  her  spending  so  much  ;  but  was  quite  reassured  by  Ethel's 
gay  little  laugh  ;  and  as  she  had  a  vague  idea  that  her  brother- 
in-law  had  been  called  away  about  some  money  matters,  she 
assumed  that  an  unexpected  accession  of  wealth  had  fallen  in,  and 
troubled  no  more  about  it  At  last  all  the  preparations  were 
made.  The  pretty  rooms  were  cleared  out  and  the  shining 
parquet  floors  received  an  extra  polish, 

A  wealth  of  flowers  was  lavishly  distributed  about  them  ;  and 
about  six  o'clock  Ethel  Meredith  threw  herself  into  an  easy  chair 
in  the  only  room  left  in  its  pristine  state — for  the  convenience  of 
sitters  out — ^with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  declared  herself  too 
languid  to  take  the  trouble  of  pouring  out  tea,  which  duty  there- 
fore devolved  upon  Fred,  who  had  followed  her  in,  in  a  state  of 
dust  and  shirt-sleeves.  Ethel,  lying  back  with  her  eyes  closed, 
was  not  aware  of  this  daring  innovation  till  Amy,  entering  with  . 
an  English  letter  for  her  sister,  uttered  a  little  shriek  of  dismay, 
and  ordered  h&vfianc^  to  at  once  retire  and  make  himself  fit  for 
society  ;  the  amiable  altercation  ensuing  therefrom  preventing 
them  both  from  observing  the  deep  flush  which  had  overspread 
Mrs.  Meredith's  fair  face  while  with  shaky  fingers  she  broke  the 
letter  open. 

Amy,  still  engaged  with  remedying  the  masculine  mistakes 
among  the  tea-things,  did  not  look  up  as  she  inquired : 

"  Well,  what  news  from  Jack ;  I  suppose  he  will  be  here 
soon  ? ''' 
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Ethel  was  sufficiently  composed  by  this  time  to  answer  in  a 
tone  of  would-be  disappointment,  but  in  which  a  keen  observer 
might  have  detected  a  shade  of  relief: 

"  No,  indeed  ;  he  cannot  possibly  leave  until  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  dear !  what  a  pity  I "  cried  Amy ;  "  how  disappointed  he 
will  be." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ethel.  "  You  know  he  hates  being 
upset ;  and  I  daresay  he  will  enjoy  all  our  talk  about  it  after- 
wards all  the  more  for  not  having  been  turned  out  of  his  smoking- 
room,  and  having  nowhere  to  go  for  a  couple  of  days ;  and  he 
really  is  getting  rather  too  stout  for  dancing ! " 

At  this  moment  Fred  entered  in  a  clean  white  suit,  and  hear- 
ing the  end  of  the  sentence  only,  feigned  such  misery  and  anguish 
of  mind,  entirely  declining  any  sugar  in  his  tea,  or  bread-and- 
butter,  that  his  future  sister-in-law  punished  him  by  giving  him 
neither,  for  his  conceit  in  always  thinking  himself  the  one  object 
of  everybody's  thoughts. 

"  What  time  do  you  expect  everybody  ?  "  he  inquired  presently. 
"  Do  you  think  it  would  astonish  the  natives  too  much  if  I 
appeared  in  this  costume  ?  It  would  be  so  awfully  comfortable 
and  cool." 

This  remark  not  being  considered  worthy  of  notice,  he  subsided 
for  a  short  time  ;  and  catching  sight  of  Jack's  letter,  lying  open 
on  the  floor,  stretched  out  a  long  arm  and  possessed  himself  of  it, 
Ethel  not  noticing  his  movements  till  he  exclaimed : 

"Hullo!  old  Jack  not  coming  back.  I  say,  you  know,  you 
might  have  given  a  fellow  notice.  How  do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  get  myself  up  to  represent  him  and  play  the  host,  all  in 
a  moment  ?  " 

"  Fred,"  exclaimed  Ethel,  "  how  dare  you  read  my  letters  ? 
Give  it  up  at  once  ! " 

He  looked  up,  amazed  at  her  sharp  tone,  and  observing  she 
was  really  annoyed,  handed  it  over  to  her,  observing : 

"  Tm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  thought  you  saw  me  take  it." 

"  Of  course  I  didn't,"  she  replied,  putting  it  safely  away  in  her 
pocket  and,  to  Fred  and  Amy's  great  surprise,  leaving  the  room 
in  a  haughty  manner  immediately. 

"  I  say,  she  must  be  done  up.  I  never  knew  her  cross 
before,"  observed  Fred.  "Now  I  wonder  why  on  earth  she 
should  have  minded.     It  was  the   merest  scrap,  just  to  say, 
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'  Meet  me  by  the  1240  to-morrow,  I  have  got  off  a  day  sooner 
after  all/  " 

"  No  mention  of  the  ball  ? "  said  Amy.  "  How  funny ;  but 
Jack  is  the  worst  correspondent  in  the  world," 

Mrs.  Meredith's  entrance  here  stopped  the  conversation,  and 
they  soon  separated  to  dress. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  describe  the  ball — everybody  can 
imagine  for  themselves  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
a  great  success,  and  pretty  Mrs.  Meredith  never  looked  prettier. 
She  made  the  most  charming  hostess,  and  was  ably  seconded  by 
her  sister  and  Fred  Travers,  who  danced  valiantly  with  all  the 
plain  girls,  took  care  of  the  dowagers,  and  only  glared  at 
Amy's  numerous  partners,  without  proceeding  to  extremities 
with  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  Ethel  drew  him  aside,  and 
whispered,  "  Fred,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me ! " 

"  Anything  in  my  poor  power,  most  gracious  dame,"  was  his 
reply. 

"  Very  well ;  then  you  must  know  that  I  have  been  getting  up 
a  ra^e  lately ;  never  mind  what  for,"  she  added  hastily,  observing 
his  astonishment,  "  but  all  these  good  people  have  taken  tickets, 
and  I  promised  that  the  numbers  should  be  drawn  after  supper 
to-night;  so  I  want  you  to  come  in  with  me  and  do  all  the 
necessary  talking." 

"  What  a  rum  thing  for  you  to  take  up,  Ethel ;  and  what  was 
the  object  raffled?" 

Ethel  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  and  answering,  "Just 
come  here  and  I'll  show  you ! "  led  the  way  through  a  back 
passage  into  a  sort  of  larder,  where,  to  Fred's  amazement,  he 
saw  a  little  hamper  half  full  of  straw,  which,  on  being  opened, 
discovered  a  small  pig,  fantastically  decorated  with  bows  of  blue 
ribbon !  Carefully  shutting  the  door,  Ethel  led  him  back  to  the 
lighted  ball-room,  where  her  short  absence  had  not  been  noticed, 
and  directed  him  to  take  in  the  fattest  old  dowager  to  supper. 
Very  soon  everybody  had  taken  the  hint,  and  were  pairing  off 
for  the  same  purpose.  Ethel  had  had  a  large  tent  erected  in  the 
garden  to  accommodate  them  all ;  and  when  everybody  was 
seated  Fred  rose  to  his  feet  and  announced  that  the  drawing  of 
lots  would  now  begin.  Everybody  drew  a  folded  slip  of  paper, 
but  everybody  drew  blanks,   until   Ethel,  who   had  laid  hers 
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carelessly  aside,  opened  it.  She  gave  a  little  shriek,  for  on 
her  paper  was  that  mystic  word  denoting  the  prize  was 
hers. 

The  pig  was  borne  majestically  in,  and  presented  to  her  amid 
roars  of  applause ;  but  she  looked  more  puzzled  and  unhappy 
than  pleased  ;  and  when  some  one  suggested  that  she  should  now 
make  known  the  total  sum  which  had  been  collected,  and  the 
name  of  the  happy  recipient,  she  turned  rather  pale,  hurriedly 
whispered  to  Fred  that  he  must  make  an  excuse  for  her,  and  left 
the  tent.  Fred,  never  at  a  loss,  at  once  rose,  and  bowing  grace- 
fully, explained  that  Mrs.  Meredith  was  not  certain  of  the  exact 
sum,  but  would  let  them  all  know  it  on  the  following  day,  with 
all  other  particulars.  Then  the  fun  began  again,  fast  and  furious  ; 
and  presently  Mrs.  Meredith  was  dancing  away  as  cheerily  as 
possible,  and  it  was  not  until  the  small  hours  that  the  last  of  her 
guests  drove  away. 

"  Mrs.  Meredith's  Ball "  was  always  quoted  after  that  as  the 
very  model  and  pattern  to  all  like  entertainments. 

Though  they  had  all  been  up  so  late,  Ethel  was  down  quite 
early  on  the  following  day,  and  astonished  her  yawning  servants 
by  a  sort  of  feverish  anxiety  to  get  things  straight  again,  even 
assisting  herself,  as  far  as  possible,  till  at  last  the  rooms  began 
to  assume  their  normal  condition  ;  and  when  Jack  arrived,  travel- 
worn  and  dusty  after  his  long  journey,  he  saw  no  evidences  of 
anything  unusual,  except,  indeed,  the  general  sleepiness  of  all 
the  household,  and  went  straight  up  to  his  room  to  take  a  tub 
and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Presently  he  heard  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  his  wife's  voice, 
"  Jack,  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  Ethel  entered,  looking  very 
shame-faced,  and  yet  with  an  arch  sparkle  of  merriment  in 
her  eyes. 

For  nearly  an  hour  Fred  and  Amy  saw  nothing  of  them,  and 
then  went  out  for  a  stroll,  not  returning  till  nearly  tea-time, 
when  they  came  in  together  at  the  French  window  to  find  Jack 
alone  with  his  beloved  cigarette. 

He  rose  as  they  entered  and  exclaimed,  "  At  last !  I  thought 
you  had  gone  for  good !  Now,  Travers,  can  you  tell  me,  upon 
your  honour,  that  you  knew  nothing  of  all  this?"  Fred  and 
Amy  exchanged  glances,  as  they  had  already  confidences. 
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"  No,  indeed,"  said  Fred  ;  "  we  knew  nothing  about  anything, 
but  we  have  our  suspicions ! "  Evidently  Jack  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  a  grave  and  dignified  position  of  reproof ;  but  now 
be  hastily  turned  his  back,  and  they  could  see  his  shoulders 
shaking. 

After  a  pause,  he  resumed  in  a  quavering  voice:  "Never 
attempt  to  cross  your  wife,  Fred ;  she  comes  of  a  deceitful  and 
a  determined  family.  This  freak  of  Ethel's  will  cost  me  fifty 
pounds." 

"Why?"  exclaimed  Amy.  "Surely  you  won't  return  the 
money?" 

"  Of  course  I  must,"  grimly  said  Jack ;  "  and  what's  more, 
Ethel  is  writing  notes  of  apology  to  every  one  who  took  tickets 
in  the  sham  raffle." 

"  Oh,  poor  Ethel ! "  said  Amy ;  "  I  must  go  and  help  her." 

"No,"  firmly  exclaimed  Jack.  "Alone  she  thought  out  her 
nefarious  plan,  and  alone  she  must  expiate  her  sins." 

Next  week  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  had  left  Biarritz. 

A.  W.  F. 


''Cbatcauy  en  Eepaenc/' 

By  MRS.  E.  M.  DAVY. 

BOURET  was  a  millionaire  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

History  records  not  by  what  means  his  fortune  had  been  made, 
simply  that  it  was  achieved,  and  that  the  king  desired  to  borrow 
on  behalf  of  his  empty  coffers. 

When  applied  to,  Bouret  was  difficile  and  audacious,  and 
objected  to  make  the  loan  to  oblige  the  court,  though  he  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  enough  to  furnish  the  money  on  one  con- 
dition— he  must  be  presented  to  the  king. 

Now  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  his  Majesty's  name  should 
be  made  use  of  in  transactions  of  this  nature ;  the  wish,  however, 
of  the  ambitious  lender  was  communicated  to  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  and  by  him  to  the  prime  minister,  much  mockery  and 
laughter  being  the  result. 

But  money  was  an  absolute  necessity,  so  the  prime  minister, 
taking  the  king  in  a  moment  of  good  humour,  attempted  to  solve 
the  difficulty. 

Louis  XV.  at  first  flatly  refused  the  conditions,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent,  but  at  length  yielded 
his  consent  with  certain  reservations:  Bouret  must  not  be 
announced,  nor  his  name  entered  in  the  livre  des  receptions  ;  only, 
some  day,  while  walking  in  the  grounds  of  Marly,  the  king  would 
permit  the  money-lender  to  accost  and  offer  him  homage. 

The  coveted  millions  were  not  long  in  being  quietly  trans- 
mitted to  the  king,  and  the  latter  had  now  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract 

It  would  be  amusing  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  Bouret  when 
he  was  conducted  to  Marly  and  stationed  in  the  particular  walk 
along  which  the  king  would  pass. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  he  saw  Louis  XV.  slowly  approaching, 
leaning  on  his  gold-headed  cane,  Bouret  lost  alike  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  ingenious  projects  for  sustaining  the  much-longed-for 
conversation.     His  limbs  trembled ;  the  effect  on  his  mind  was 
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such  a  medley  of  respect  and  terror  that  had  it  not  been  too  late 
he  would  have  turned  and  fled. 

The  king  was  within  twenty  steps  of  him.  Bouret  pulled  him- 
self together  at  random,  and,  hat  in  hand,  bowed  profoundly. 

The  king,  in  matters  of  courtesy  no  unworthy  successor  to 
Louis  XIV.,  pausing  in  front  of  Bouret,  raised  his  hat,  and  in  his 
soft  voice  said  pleasantly : 

"  Monsieur  Bouret,  je  me  promets  le  plaisir  d'aller  manger  une 
pjche  a  votre  campagne,  puisque  vous  m'avez  rendu  visite  k 
Marly." 

The  royal  speaker  was  far  enough  off  before  Bouret,  intoxi- 
cated with  pride  and  happiness,  could  find  a  suitable  reply. 

The  King  of  France  and  Navarre  had  promised  to  eat  a  peach 
at  Bouret's  campagne  !  What  could  be  more  gracious  on  the 
part  of  a  monarch  ?  This  simple  millionaire  was  not  conscious 
that  Mme.  de  S^vign^  had  expressed  similar  sentiments  when 
Louis  XIV.  had  danced  with  her. 

On  returning  to  Paris,  which  scarcely  seemed  large  enough  to 
hold  him,  Bouret  told  every  one  of  his  happiness.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  no  campagne.  He 
would  purchase  an  estate  at  once ;  there  should  be  a  chateau  on 
it,  and  both  must  be  worthy  of  the  royal  guest. 

He  sought  the  country  for  miles  round  Paris,  but  there  was 
not  a  chateau  to  buy  or  rent. 

One  day,  wearied  with  his  search,  he  rested  near  the  small 
village  of  Nandy.  Behind  him  extended  the  forest  of  Rougeaux ; 
at  his  feet  flowed  the  Seine;  the  surrounding  scenery  was 
superb. 

"  Puisque  personne  ne  veut  me  vendre  un  chateau,"  he  cried ; 
"  j*en  ^l^verai  un  ici,  dont  je  rendrai  tous  les  autres  jaloux." 

A  few  days  later  Bouret  purchased  the  estate  of  Croix- 
Fontaine,  and  immediately  began  to  erect  his  "Chateau  en 
Espagne." 

It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion.  Besides  the  salons  usual 
to  all  castles,  the  Chateau  Bouret  contained  apartments  of  in- 
credible originality.  That  called  du  Japon  alone  cost  several 
millions  to  decorate.  It  was  literally  of  porcelain.  The  tables, 
couches,  chimney-piece,  cornices,  all  came  from  China.  The 
staircase  leading  to  this  apartment  was  also  of  porcelain,  tinted 
gold  and  azure,  and  curved  like  a  sea-shell,  of  which  it  had  the 
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roseate  transparency.  The  description  of  the  whole  reads  like 
an  extract  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

The  architects,  masons,  painters,  gardeners,  at  length  retired  ; 
the  chateau  and  grounds  were  completed,  and  the  peaches  were 
not  forgotten. 

Bouret's  most  ardent  wish  now  was  to  recall  to  his  sovereign 
the  promise  made  a  year  before  ;  and  during  that  year  the  debt, 
instead  of  being  repaid,  had  considerably  increased. 

It  was  less  difficult  for  the  money-lender  to  obtain  the  second 
audience.  This  time  he  was  permitted  to  show  himself  at 
Versailles,  in  a  royal  salon,  in  the  midst  of  the  Condds,  the 
Malignons,  and  the  Villerois. 

"Sire,"  said  Bouret  humbly,  "the  peach  is  ripe,  my  chateau 
awaits  the  visit  promised — if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  remember 
* — in  your  park  of  Marly." 

Without  remembering  the  necessity  for  the  word  *'  peach  "  in 
the  phrase  of  Bouret,  Louis  understood  that  the  financier  wished 
to  recall  to  his  mind  that  he  had  proposed  such  a  visit. 

"  Tris  bien,  Monsieur  Bouret,"  said  he ;  "  nous  irons  bient6t 
chasser  dans  votre  pare."    And  his  Majesty  passed  on. 

Bouret  was  overwhelmed.  This  was  a  greater  honour  still ! 
And  already  in  imagination  he  saw  himself  on  horse-back  beside 
the  king,  and  heard  the  blowing  of  horns  and  baying  of  hounds. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  history,  this  visit  of  the  King  of  France 
to  the  Chateau  Bouret,  and  immediately  he  spent  100,000  ^cus 
in  providing  stags,  boars,  and  all  the  equipments  for  the  chase. 
Also,  he  had  a  colossal  statue  of  the  king  erected  in  the  court- 
yard, for  which  he  asked  Voltaire  to  compose  the  inscription. 

The  philosopher  of  Femey  hated  the  king,  whom  he  also 
feared,  and  he  wrote  a  long  and  satirical  letter  in  reply,  contain- 
ing several  rhymed  and  prose  inscriptions,  but  concluded  thus : 

"  Le  r^sultat  de  tout  ceci,  monsieur,  est  que  vous  n'aurez  point 
de  vers  de  moi  pour  votre  statue." 

Louis  XV.  was  already  old  when  he  so  rashly  undertook  to  eat 

peaches  in  the  gardens  of  the  financier,  and  he  was  five  years 

older  when,  for  the  third  time,  Bouret  presented  himself — on  this 

occasion  at  the  Tuileries — and  respectfully  reminded  him  of  the 

flattering  hope  his  Majesty  had  given  that  he  would  hunt  in  his 

park. 

Louis  remembered  this  promise  perfectly. 
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With  infinite  tact  and  his  usual  courteous  manner  he  remarked 
to  Bouret  that  he  was  rather  old  for  la  chasse.  He  assured  him, 
however,  that  he  was  ready  to  ratify  his  words  in  spite  of  age  and 
need  of  repose,  if  pressed  to  do  so. 

Overcome  by  such  condescension,  Bouret  fell  on  his  knees  and 
protested  that  if  anything  could  console  him  for  not  having  the 
honour  of  seeing  the  king  follow  the  stag  on  his  domain,  it  was 
of  a  surety  the  words  he  had  just  heard. 

"  Rise,  Monsieur  Bouret,"  said  .  the  monarch,  "  and  assure 
Mme.  Bouret  that,  as  soon  as  this  serious  attack  of  gout  leaves 
me,  I  will  come  and  have  midnight  supper  {jnidianoche)  at  your 
chateau,  since  hunting  is  forbidden  me." 

Then  Bouret  rose  and  attended  the  king  to  the  door  of  his 
private  apartments. 

As  Bouret  quitted  the  Tuileries,  it  seemed  to  him  that  therfe 
was  nothing  more  on  earth  to  wish  for.  Suddenly,  however,  a 
new  idea  occurred  to  him.  The  king  had  said,  "  Assure  Mme. 
Bouret  " — this  suggested  a  wife ! 

His  Majesty — whose  word  was  to  him  a  command — should  not 
be  disappointed.  Before  that  hunt-supper  took  place  the  chateau 
should  have  a  mistress ;  and  he  married  a  cousin  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour. 

But  after  the  gout,  Louis  XV.  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  and 
his  health  was  completely  shattered. 

Each  time  Bouret  spoke  to  the  minister  about  the  projected 
hunting  party,  the  minister  replied  : 

"  His  Majesty  at  present  cannot  leave  Versailles.  As  soon  as 
he  is  better  he  shall  be  reminded  of  yoxxrfite'^ 

Meanwhile,  like  the  life  of  the  king,  was  the  fortune  of  the 
financier  on  the  decline.  But  before  the  day  of  ruin  came  he 
learned  that  the  king  had  died  of  small-pox  at  Versailles. 

**  II  ^tait  6crit,"  said  he,  weeping,  "que  le  roi  ne  mettrait  pas  le 
pied  a  mon  chateau.  Ni  dcfjeuner,  ni  chasse,  ni  mddianoche! 
Et  je  me  suis  marid,"  he  added  bitterly. 

His  own  death — it  was  a  violent  one — occurred  four  years 
after  that  of  his  royal  debtor  and  idol. 

But  how  ?     He  blew  out  his  brains. 

He  was  forgotten  by  his  friends,  and  had  become  so  poor  that 
he  was  unable  to  borrow  fifty  louis  ! 
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The  Chateau  Bouret  was  demolished  at  the  Revolution,  its 
cellars  alone  resisting  destruction. 

The  country  people  believed  the  cellars  to  extend  far  beneath 
the  forest  of  Rougeaux,  and  that  they  were  paved  with  gold 
pieces,  and  ingots,  and  diamonds,  but  guarded  by  powerful  genii 
so  that  no  person  dared  venture  into  the  subterranean  passages. 

A  popular  legend  relates  that  a  trumpeter  returned  from  the 
wars  was  told  the  story,  but  laughing  at  the  fears  of  the  peasants 
protested  that  he  would  go  down  and  bring  forth  the  treasures. 

A  crowd  accompanied  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  cellars ;  he 
descended  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  flourish  of  his 
trumpet  was  heard  at  intervals,  between  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  filling  his  pockets  with  gold  and  diamonds.  All  night  the 
music  seemed  to  fly  about  fitfully  beneath  the  ground,  but  at 
dawn  was  silent.  The  rash  trumpeter  had  no  doubt  perished,  a 
victim  to  his  temerity. 

Three  times  a  year  the  peasants  affirm  these  sounds  are  heard 
beneath  the  forest.  It  is  the.  spirit  of  the  lost  trumpeter,  who 
never  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  back  to  earth. 
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B  1?omancc  of  fl^o^crn  Xon&om 

By  CURTIS  YORKE, 

Author  of  "  Hush  ! "  "  The  Mystery  of  Belgrave  Square,"  "  The 
Brown  Portmanteau,"  "  Dudley,"  "  The  Wild  Ruthvens," 
"  That  Little  Girl,"  etc,  etc 

CHAPTER    XIX. 
"  the  one  little  woman  ! " 

"  Then  the  round  of  weary  duties,  cold  and  formal,  came  to  meet  her, 
With  the  life  within  departed  that  had  given  them  each  a  soul ; 
And  her  sick  heart  even  slighted  gentle  words  that  came  to  greet  her. 
For  grief  spread  its  shadowy  pinions  like  a  blight  upon  the  whole," 

A.  A.  Proctor. 

"  To  be  observed,  when  observation  is  not  sympathy 

Is  simply  to  be  tortured." 

****** 

Cyril  Northburgh  was  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  dogged  and 
determined  disposition.  Indolent  as  he  was,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  British  bulldog  about  him.  As  his  cousin  Fay  had 
said,  he  was  singularly  tenacious  of  once-harboured  ideas. 

True,  he  had  relinquished  one  very  deeply-rooted  idea.  He 
had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  give  Bee 
up  to  happiness  and  the  man  he  believed  she  loved.  But,  finding 
that  the  man  in  question  had  apparently  shown  no  desire  to  take 
her  to  himself,  and  finding,  too,  that  she  was  unhappy,  lonely, 
and  in  poverty — ah,  well !  that  changed  the  aspect  of  things  con- 
siderably.    She  might  turn  to  him  yet. 

Oh  yes,  he  had  his  pride  too,  as  well  as  other  fellows — perhaps 
more  than  some.  But  honest  manly  love  has  a  way  of  pitching 
pride  out  of  the  window  upon  occasion.  Besides,  Cyril's  pride 
was  too  essentially  a  part  of  himself  to  interfere  materially  with 
his  judgment. 

After  he  had  left  Bee — on  the  night  mentioned  in  my  last 
chapter — ^she  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  thinking.  It  had  been  very 
pleasant  to  see  Cyril  again— very  pleasant.     She  was  glad  their 
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old  friendship  would  be  renewed — unmarred  by  any  sentimental 
recollections.  How  delightful  and  satisfactory  that  was,  to  be 
sure! 

He  came  very  often  to  the  small  cottage  at  Camden  Town  after 
that  first  day.  Old  Mrs.  Chandleur  used  quite  to  look  forward 
to  his  visits,  and  grumbled  sadly  if  the  intervals  between  them 
were  longer  than  usual.  Bee  looked  forward  to  them  too.  And 
he  really  behaved  very  well.  He  never  embarrassed  the  girl  by 
alluding  to  their  former  engagement.  He  never  showed  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  he  regretted  what  had  happened.  He 
schooled  his  voice  and  even  his  eyes,  so  that  Bee  felt  almost  as 
much  at  ease  with  him  as  she  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  with 
Douglas. 

Fay  had  been  much  disappointed  when  the  engagement  was 
broken  off.  But  now  she  was  beginning  to  hope  that  "  things 
might  come  right "  yet.  She  would  willingly  have  been  Cyril's 
confidante  had  he  given  her  the  chance.  But  he  never  did.  She 
rarely  spoke  to  Bee  of  Cyril,  wisely  judging  that  it  was  best  to 
leave  her  alone,  and  let  her  heart  decide  for  her.  And  indeed 
Bee  grew  very  fond  of  Cyril  in  these  days — though  not  at  all  in 
the  way  he  and  Fay  wished  and  hoped.  It  was  a  very  changed 
and  quiet  little  Bee  who  flitted  about  the  tiny  house  in  Camden 
Town.  The  work  that  had  at  first  been  such  a  pleasure  to  her, 
had  now  become  a  series  of  weary  and  painful  tasks.  She  was 
always  tired,  and  always  felt  ready  to  cry  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. In  the  first  place  she  never  got  out — beyond  the  garden, 
that  is  to  say ;  for  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her  grandmother 
alone.  In  the  second  place  her  rest  was  terribly  broken ;  for 
the  old  lady  insisted  on  her  sharing  her  room,  and  kept  her 
getting  up  and  down  pretty  well  all  night,  on  one  pretext  or 
another. 

One  afternoon  in  May  she  was  feeling  particularly  tired  and 
down-hearted.  She  looked  it,  too ;  and  Sir  Cyril,  who  made  his 
appearance  about  five  o'clock,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so 
wan  and  thin  and  depressed.  A  mad  passionate  longing  to  take 
care  of  her,  to  take  her  away  from  all  poverty,  and  pain,  and 
anxiety,  surged  up  in  his  heart.  But  his  face  showed  nothing  of 
all  this,  and  his  voice  held  nothing  more  than  frank  kindliness, 
as  he  greeted  her  and,  as  usual,  followed  her  into  the  sunny 
kitchen. 
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The  window  was  open ;  the  soft  May  wind  stole  in,  laden  with 
the  scent  of  wall-flowers.  But  the  fire  was  out,  and  the  kettle 
wore  a  look  of  black  discontent.  As  Bee  stood  in  the  searching 
sunlight,  Cyril  saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  Indeed  her  lips 
were  quivering  still. 

"  Dear  child — what  is  it  ?  "  he  said  involuntarily,  taking  one  of 
her  hands  gently  in  his. 

"Oh  nothing,  nothing,"  she  answered  with  a  half-hysterical 
gasp.     "  I — I  simply  had  a  fit  of  the  blues.     That  was  all." 

"  You  are  looking  very  ill,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  concern. 
"  This  horrible  life  is  not  fit  for  you.  You  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  servant.  Bee,  And  you  ought  to  go  out  for  a  certain 
time  every  day  I  " 

But  she  interrupted  him  with  quite  a  gay  little  smile. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  dear  Sir  Cyril.  This  life  suits 
me  very  well.  You  surprised  me  in  the  weakness  of  a  good  cry. 
Now  that  I  have  had  it,  I  feel  ever  so  much  better.  And  as  I 
have  let  the  fire  out,  I  shall  have  to  light  it  again,  and  give 
granny  her  tea.  Will  you  stay  to  supper,  Cyril?  Fay  and 
Douglas  are  coming.  I  had  a  note  from  Fay  this  morning. 
Will  you?" 

"  Certainly.  With  pleasure,"  he  said,  throwing  to  the  winds  his 
numerous  engagements  for  the  evening.  **  And  about  the  fire  ? 
Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  was  the  grave  answer.  "  You  would  blacken 
your  hands  and  your  cuffs.  Don't  you  remember  the  last  time  ? 
— when  you  lifted  bits  of  coal  in  your  handkerchief? — and  I 
had  to  lend  you  one  of  mine,  and  you  never  gave  me  it  back 
again  ?  " 

"Well! — my  hands  and  my  handkerchief  will  wash,  won't 
they  ?  "  he  said  laughing,  and  ignoring  her  accusation. 

So  between  them  they  lighted  the  fire,  made  the  tea  and  toast, 
and  carried  it  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Mrs.  Chandleur  was 
just  waking  up  from  her  nap.  She  was  a  little  cross  to-night, 
declared  that  the  tea  was  boiled  and  the  toast  burnt,  and  spoke 
to  Bee  several  times  in  a  way  that  made  Sir  Cyril  feel  more  than 
savage. 

"  And  so  you  expect  your  old  friend  Douglas  Conrath  and  his 
wife  to-night,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said,  when  she  had  finished  her 
second  cup.     "  He  doesn't  trouble  us  much  with  his  visits  no w-a- 
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days.  You  see  he's  gone  up  in  the  world,  and  we've  gone  down. 
It  makes  all  the  difference." 

Bee's  lip  trembled  slightly.  She,  too,  had  felt  hurt  that 
Douglas  so  seldom  came  to  see  them.  She  knew  it  was  not,  as 
her  grandmother  hinted,  because  they  were  poor.  He  had  much 
to  occupy  his  time,  of  course.  But  still — Bee  could  not  help 
thinking  he  might  have  spared  an  hour  once  in  a  way,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  old  times.  How  could  she  know  the  stem  sense  of 
duty  that  kept  him  away  from  her  ?  How  could  she  know  how 
hard  he  strove  to  put  her  face — the  one  little  woman's  face ! — 
out  of  his  heart  and  vision?  And  not  knowing,  she  misjudged 
him. 

After  tea  Bee  left  Cyril  and  Mrs.  Chandleur  to  entertain  each 
other,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  in  company  with  a  penny 
cookery-book,  to  prepare  supper,  that  she  might  give  all  her  time 
to  her  expected  guests.  (She  never  thought  of  treating  Cyril  as 
a  guest,  you  will  observe.)  Hither,  after  half  an  hour  or  so,  she 
was  followed  by  Cyril  himself,  he  having  been  dismissed  by  Mrs. 
Chandleur  with  the  following  candid  remarks. 

"  /  know  what  your  coming  here  so  much  means,  Sir  Cyril," 
she  said,  as  she  nodded  her  head  over  her  knitting.  "  And  I'm 
quite  willing  to  give  my  consent.  If  I'd  had  my  way,  she'd  have 
been  your  wife  by  now.  So  go  away  beside  her.  I'll  do  very 
well.     If  I  want  anything  I'll  let  her  know." 

As  he  entered  the  kitchen,  Bee  looked  up,  with  a  slight  frown, 
from  her  occupation  of  preparing  a  large  fowl  for  roasting. 

"  Now,  why  didn't  you  stay  with  grannie  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I'came  to  help  you,"  he  answered  cheerfully.  "  What  on  earth 
are  you  doing  with  that  bird?"  he  added,  surveying  the  fowl 
through  his  eyeglass. 

"  I  am  going  to  cook  it,  and  have  it  cold  for  supper,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  deliciously  important  air. 

Cyril  looked  on  in  silence,  while  Bee  turned  and  pulled  the  un- 
happy bird  this  way  and  that,  without  any  apparent  object  or 
result. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

Bee  gave  the  fowl  a  vicious  little  poke  in  the  ribs  with  a  long 
bright  skewer. 

"  I  am  trying  to  truss  it ! "  she  said  desperately.  "  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I  don't  know  how." 
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"  To  truss  it  I     What's  that  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  According  to  the  cookery-book,  it  means  to  fasten  up  its  legs 
and  arms  in  some  queer  way,"  she  answered,  giving  it  another 
despairing  poke. 

"  Er isn't  there  something  inside  to  come  out  ?     Perhaps 

it  means  that  ?  "  suggested  Sir  Cyril,  eyeing  the  victim  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Oh  no  !  "  in  a  quick,  rather  horrified  tone.  "  They  do  that  in 
the  shops,  you  know." 

"  It  seems  all  right,"  observed  Cyril,  after  a  brief  and  cautious 
examination.  "  But  doesn't  the  cookery-book  tell  you  s^bout 
trussing,  or  whatever  it  is  ?     Let  us  look." 

"  It's  my  own  fault,"  said  Bee  disconsolately.  "  They  asked 
me  in  the  shop  if  I'd  have  it  trussed  ;  and  I  said  I  only  wanted 
it  cleaned  and  singed.  To  be  honest,  I  didn't  know  what  trussing 
meant." 

"  Ah — here  you  are,"  said  Cyril,  who  had  been  overhauling  the 
cookery-book.  "  *  Roast  fowl.  Skewer  the  bird  firmly^  Skewer 
it,"  he  repeated,  pulling  his  moustache  thoughtfully.  "  I  suppose 
that  means  the  same  as  trussing  it.  But  it  doesn't  say  how  you 
do  it.  *  Flour  it  welly  and  cover  it  with  well-greased  kitchen- 
paper!     Kitchen-paper.    What's  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  despairing  answer. 

"  Let's  ask  Mrs.  Chandleur,"  suggested  Sir  Cyril,  pulling  the 
bird  gingerly  towards  him  by  one  leg. 

"  I  did  ask  her.  But  she  only  said,  *  Skewer  the  legs  and 
wings.' " 

"Pooh,  well — never  mind.  Leave  them  alone.  I  don't 
suppose  it  makes  much  difference." 

"  I  shall  just  have  to,"  she  said.  "  It's  time  it  was  put  down  to 
the  fire.     It  has  to  be  basted,  you  know." 

"  Basted  ?  "  he  repeated,  looking  mystified. 

"  Yes — the  gravy  poured  over  it,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  that  for  you.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  inspiration,  "shouldn't  it  be  stuffed  with  something? 
They  generally  are,  aren't  they  ?  The  same  kind  of  stuffing  they 
put  in  turkeys,  you  know,"  he  continued  in  a  vaguely  explanatory 
sort  of  way. 

"  Cyril — I  may  as  well  confess  I  don't  know  how  to  stuff  it 
either.     I  don't  know  what  made  me  get  a  fowl.     We've  never 
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had  one  before,  since  we  came  here.  And  I  always  thought  it 
would  be  such  an  easy  thing  to  cook.  You  know  I  never  learned 
cooking  ;  and  grannie  seems  to  think  I  should  know  everything 
by  intuition." 

It  ended  in  the  wretched  bird  being  stuffed  with  such  in- 
gredients as  were  at  hand,  minus  several  mentioned  in  the 
cookery-book.  It  was  then  put  down  to  the  fire  with  half  a 
sheet  of  buttered  letter-paper  on  its  innocent  bosom ;  and  Cyril 
— to  such  base  uses  can  our  manhood  come  ! — basted  it  profusely 
and  laboriously  while  Bee  went  to  change  her  dress. 

Half  an  hour  later  Fay  and  Douglas  arrived — the  former  look- 
ing brighter  than  Bee  had  seen  her  look  for  a  long  time,  if  a  little 
languid,  Douglas  grave  and  somewhat  silent  as  usual.  His 
manner  towards  Bee  had  of  late  been  characterized  by  a  certain 
coldness  and  constraint,  which  had  hurt  her  more  than  she  could 
have  believed  possible.  Could  it  be,  she  thought  sadly,  that  this 
was  the  same  gentle,  tender  Douglas  of  her  childhood  ?  Was  it 
true — as  Fay  said — that  his  married  life  had  disappointed  him  ? 
Or — worse  still — was  it  true  that  success  had  spoilt  him  ? 

Just  at  sunset,  when  they  all  went  out  into  the  quiet  little 
garden,  she  found  herself  walking  down  the  narrow  garden-path 
beside  him.  Cyril,  Fay,  and  Mrs.  Chandleur  were  a  few  paces  on 
in  front. 

"  You  are  looking  very  pale  and  thin,  Bee— are  you  not  ?  "  he 
said,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  tender  concern  in  his  dark  blue 
eyes  now,  as  he  looked  down  upon  her. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be,"  she  made  answer  soberly.  "  Every  one 
is  making  the  most  uncomplimentary  remarks  upon  my  personal 
appearance." 

"  It  is  a  dull  miserable  life  for  you,  poor  child,"  he  said  com- 
passionately. Then  impelled  by  an  overmastering  impulse  he 
added,  in  somewhat  abrupt  tones,  "  Bee — have  you  never  regretted 
giving  Sir  Cyril  his  dismissal  ?  " 

For  answer  she  laughed  a  little. 

"  He  doesn't  look  very  broken-hearted,  does  he  ? "  she  said.  "  So 
why  should  I  be?" 

"  But  you  know  he  cares  for  you  still  ?  "  he  went  on  steadily, 
with  a  certain  fierce  pleasure  in  this  mode  of  self-torture.  "  You 
know  that  he  would  marry  you  to-morrow  if  you  would  let 
him." 
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"Would  he?" 

"  You  know  he  would.  And,  Bee,  he  has  been  very  patient — 
very  loyal.  Are  you  so  sure  you  could  not  be  happy  as — as  his 
wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  curt,  almost  harsh  answer — "  I  am  very  sure  I 
could  not  be  happy  as  his  wife.  I  told  you  that  once  before, 
Douglas.  And  that  I  may  not  have  to  tell  you  again,  I  had  better 
tell  you  that  I  can't  care  for  Cyril  because — because  I  once  cared 
for  some  one  else — some  one  who  never  thought  of  asking  me 
to  be  his  wife.  And — if  I  allowed  myself  to  think  it — I'm  afraid 
I  care  for  him  still." 

She  was  looking  straight  before  her — her  eyes  flashing  through 
angry  tears.  The  next  moment  she  had  turned  and  gone  into 
the  house. 

Douglas  walked  on,  gazing  unseeingly  at  the  irregular  boxwood 
borders,  at  the  daisies  on  the  little  grass-plot,  at  the  nodding 
wall-flowers.  A  numb  kind  of  jealousy  surged  about  his  heart. 
So  she  could  love — this  sweetly-cold  little  girl — this  new-old  Bee  ? 
It  seemed  incredible  to  him  that  she  should  love  without  return. 
And,  if  not  Sir  Cyril,  whom  did  she  love  ?  He  felt  strangely 
stirred — strangely  shaken. 

"  And  so  they  tell  me  youVe  brought  out  a  new  book,  Mr. 
Conrath,"  said  Mrs.  Chandleur  some  time  later,  when  they  were 
all  sitting  at  the  supper-table,  and  Douglas  was  carving  the 
famous  fowl.  "  I  hope  it's  easier  to  read  than  the  last ;  for  I  could 
neither  make  head  nor  tail  of  it." 

"  You  and  I  may  shake  hands,  then,  Mrs.  Chandleur,"  said 
Fay  laughing.  "It  was  beyond  me  too.  But  the  reviews  have 
been  splendid." 

" I  have  only  seen  one — in  the  Standard^'  said  B *e.  "  And  it 
said  the  book  was  clever,  but  realistic  to  the  verge  of  brutality." 

Douglas  smiled  slightly.  His  novel  had  been  a  success.  He 
could  afford  to  forgive  the  accusation  of  brutality. 

"  Well,"  observed  Fay,  shrugging  her  shoulders, "  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that  I  skipped  half  of  it,  and  shuddered  at  the  other 
half     I  think  it  was  almost  brutal — parts  of  it." 

"  Real  life  is  apt  to  be  brutal,"  said  her  husband  quietly — 
"  looked  at  in  certain  aspects." 

"There  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  age  to  evince  a  ghoul-like 
pleasure  in  digging  up,  and  putting  under  a  public  microscope 
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what  George  Eliot  has  called  *  the  invincible  remnants  of  the 
brute '  in  mankind,"  observed  Sir  Cyril,  who  was  languidly  cut- 
ting up  a  brown  loaf.  "  And  the  public  like  it  They  find  in  it 
what  they  suspect  in  others,  and  know  in  themselves.  As  for 
myself,  I  might  almost  emulate  our  friend  Max  Fenwicke,  and 
say  that  I  never  read  but  two  English  novels  in  my  life,  and  that 
one  was  Adam  Bede^  and  the  other — wasn't" 

"  Then  you  are  hardly  a  competent  judge,  are  you  ? "  said 
Conrath  coldly. 

"  Talking  of  Mr.  Fenwicke,"  put  in  Bee,  giving  a  judicious  turn 
to  the  conversation,  "  wh«re  if  he  ?  I  have  not  heard  anything  of 
him  for  ever  so  long." 

"  He  is  in  Africa— enthusiastically  prospecting  gold-mines," 
Douglas  answered  with  a  half-smile. 

"How  goes  the  Cornish  mine?"  asked  Cyril,  without  much 
appearance  of  interest. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Debenham  and  I  are  alone  in  it  now,  you 
know.  Fenwicke  made  over  his  share  to  us  just  before  he  left 
England." 

*'  What !  Made  you  a  present  of  it  ?  "  asked  Fay,  opening  her 
eyes  very  wide. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  somewhat  drily.  "  We 
don't  live  in  Utopia — yet" 

After  supper  they  had  some  music  ;  for  Bee's  piano  had  been 
one  of  the  things  saved  from  the  sale  at  Portland  Place. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  that  Fay  sang  very  sweetly?  She 
practised  every  day  with  painstaking  care  ;  for  her  singing  was 
the  one  bond  between  her  and  her  husband.  It  seemed  to  her  the 
one  thing  she  could  do  to  give  him  pleasure.  To-night  she  was 
in  specially  good  voice. 

"Won't  you  sing,  Bee?"  said  Cyril  suddenly. 

Fay  had  just  risen  from  the  piano,  after  softly  playing  the  con- 
cluding bars  of  Beethoven's  Adelaide^  which  was  a  particular 
favourite  of  Douglas's. 

"  I  think  I  don't  want  to  sing  to-night,  Cyril,"  Bee  answered 
quickly. 

"  Yes,  do,"  he  persisted  in  his  lazy  quiet  voice.  "  Sing  that 
quaint  little  thing  you  sometimes  hum  when  you  are  waiting  for 
the.  kettle  to  boil,"  he  added  after  a  pause.  "  *  Synndve's  Lied,'  I 
think  you  said  it  was.     One  of  KjerulPs,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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Bee  went  reluctantly  to  the  piano,  which  stood  in  a  shadowy 
corner,  somewhat  out  of  the  lamp-light.  She  was  in  no  mood  for 
singing  to-night,  and  would  rather  have  sung  any  other  song  than 
poor  Synnove's  pathetic  lament 

She  played  the  symphony  slowly  and  lingeringly.  Then  her 
fresh  young  voice,  with  a  half  thrill  of  tears  in  it,  rose  and  fell 
through  the  little  room,  giving  to  the  weirdly  beautiful  air  an 
added  pathos : 

"  Oh,  to  remember  the  happy  hours  I — 

The  pleasant  childhood  we  spent  together — 
The  days  of  sunlight,  and  birds  and  flowers. — 
"What  did  we  know  of  wintry  weather  ? — 

We  thought  our  playing  must  never  cease, — 
We  thought  our  flowers  would  bloom  for  ever. — 

Our  world  was  bounded  by  the  garden  trees — 
Then  came  the  churchyard  and  the  river ! 

But  now  the  garden  is  white  with  snow, — 

At  night  I  wait,  I  stand  and  shiver, — 
The  place  is  frosty,  the  cold  winds  blow, — 

Ah  love,  my  love,  but  you  come  never." 

The  sweet  voice  sank  into  a  shivering  half-heard  breath.  The 
curious  little  accompaniment  wailed  and  sobbed  itself  into  silence. 

For  a  few  seconds  no  one  spoke. 

Cyril  was  looking  intently  at  Douglas,  who  was  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  with  folded  arms — his  face  very  pale,  his  teeth  pressed 
hard  upon  his  under-lip,  his  eyes  bent  upon  Bee's  dimly-seen 
profile  with  a  look  of  passionate  intensity  that  Cyril  knew.  For 
it  had  been  in  his  own  eyes  many  a  time. 

Fay's  voice  broke  the  stillness. 

"  Why  do  you  sing  such  sad  songs.  Bee  ?  "  she  said  plaintively. 
"  You  make  me  want  to  cry." 

Douglas  moved  slightly,  and  his  eyes  met  Cyril's.  What  he 
saw  there  told  him  that  his  carefully-guarded  secret  had  escaped 
him.  But  his  face  was  as  haughtily  defiant  as  Cyril's  was  coldly 
accusing  and  resentful. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Conraths  took  their  leave,  for  the 
carriage  had  been  waiting  some  little  time.  Cyril  said  good- 
night also,  somewhat  curtly  negativing  Fay's  suggestion  that  he 
should  drive  so  far  with  them. 
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Mrs.  Chandleur  went  to  bed  almost  immediately.  It  was  only 
half-past  nine,  but  the  old  lady  was  tired  and  cross.  Bee,  having 
assisted  her  grandmother  as  usual,  came  downstairs  again,  and 
turned  into  the  deserted  sitting-room.  For  a  few  minutes  she 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  trying  to  shut  out  from 
her  heart  the  memory  of  Douglas's  face,  his  voice,  the  clasp  of  his 
hand.  Then  she  sat  down  at  the  table  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
arms,  and  prayed — poor  lonely  child  ! — that  God  would  take 
away  that  strange  wicked  love  from  her  heart ;  and  that  He 
would  give  her  strength  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  without  it. 
And  as  she  prayed,  heavy  bursting  sobs  shook  her — sobs  that 
would  have  wrung  the  heart  of  any  who  loved  her  to  see  and 
hear.  When  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  she  stopped  crying,  and 
putting  her  hand  to  her  neck,  drew  out  a  slender  ribbon,  from 
which  hung  a  plain  gold  locket.  It  held  a  photograph  of  Douglas 
— Douglas  as  he  was  ten  years  ago — a  stern,  yet  boyish  face,  with 
a  firmly-set  mouth,  and  heavily-lashed  dark  eyes.  It  was  not 
Douglas  at  his  best ;  but  it  was  the  only  likeness  of  him  Bee  had, 
and  one  of  her  greatest  treasures.  She  looked  at  it  tearlessly  for 
a  long  time.  Then,  with  trembling  but  deliberate  fingers,  she 
took  it  out  of  the  locket  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

**  I  will  burn  it,"  she  whispered  with  a  dry  little  sob.  "  It  will 
be  better — far  better.     Oh,  my  dear — my  dear." 

And  she  pressed  a  kiss  of  innocent  passion  on  the  pictured 
eyes  that  seemed  to  look  at  her  so  tenderly  under  all  their  stem 
gravity. 

Then  a  new  storm  of  grief  shook  her.  She  sobbed  and  cried 
as  she  had  never  sobbed  and  cried  before — burying  her  head  in 
her  hands  in  a  perfect  abandonment  of  hopeless  despairing 
sorrow.  She  did  not  hear  a  gentle  knock  at  the  front  door — 
did  not  hear  it  open — did  not  hear  a  footstep  in  the  passage 
without 

Then  a  voice — CyriFs  voice — said  in  a  tone  of  shocked 
concern, 

"  Good  God,  Bee  ! — what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

She  sprang  up  with  a  little  cry. 

"  Cyril !  How  you  startled  me  !  What  is  it  ?  Why  have  you 
come  back  ?  " 

"  I  came  back,"  he  said,  looking  very  pale  and  determined — 
"because  I — couldn't  stay  away,  I  suppose.     I — had  a  question 
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to  ask  you.  Did  I  startle  you  ?  Forgive  me.  I  knocked,  but 
you  did  not  hear  me  ;  and  finding  the  door  not  yet  fastened,  and 
the  lights  not  out — I  came  in.  Bee,  my  dear — ^are  you  so 
unhappy  ?     Can  I  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  No,  no — nothing,"  she  answered  inarticulately. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  comfort  you.  Bee  ?  "  he  whispered,  taking 
her  hand  gently  in  his.  ".Won't  you  let  me  take  your  poor  sad 
little  heart  into  my  keeping  once  more — let  me  protect  you  and 
shield  you  from  all  grief — as  your  husband,  Bee  ?  " 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Never,  Bee  ?  "     And  his  voice  trembled. 

"  Never,  Cyril." 

She  put  up  both  her  hands  to  her  face  ;  and  then — Cyril  saw 
the  poor,  tear-stained  little  photograph.  He  recognized  it  at 
once,  and  drew  a  quick  sharp  breath. 

"  So — it  is  he  who  has  come  between  us  ?  "  he  said  harshly. 

Bee  raised  her  head,  and  with  a  strange  little  cry,  caught  up  the 
bit  of  cardboard,  and  held  it  tightly  in  her  shut  hand. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Cyril  was  deathly  pale.  He  sat 
down,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  pressed  one  hand  over 
his  eyes.  Bee — white  too  with  a  wild,  breathless  terror — stood 
watching  him. 

He,  for  his  part,  felt  horribly  shocked.  He  did  not  try  to 
analyze  his  feelings  further — ^just  then. 

"  Cyril — Cyril " — wailed  the  girl  with  a  half-sob  in  her  voice 
that  went  straight  to  his  heart — "  don't  judge  me  too  hardly ! 
Don't  despise  me !     I — I  couldn't  help  it ! " 

With  a  violent  effort  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"  Bee — my  poor  little  Bee,"  was  all  he  said. 

**  Go  now  " — she  murmured.  "  Ah,  Cyril — my  dear  kind  friend 
Cyril — leave  me  now." 

And  he  left  her. 

"  Damn  him ! "  he  muttered,  as  he  walked  quickly  down  the 
narrow  street  in  the  shimmering  spring  moonlight  "  Damn  him  ! " 


Cyril  only  came  once  more  to  the  small  house  in  Camden 
Town,  and  that  was  to  say  good-bye.  He  was  going  to  join  a 
party  of  men  who  intended  shooting  "  big  game  "  in  Africa,  and 
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the  date  of  his  return  was  uncertain.  He  looked  pale  and  unlike 
himself,  Bee  thought,  and  he  only  stayed  a  few  minutes.  When 
he  had  said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Chandleur,  he  drew  Bee  into  the 
quiet  sunny  kitchen,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, 

"  Good-bye,  Bee.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  again.  But  remem- 
ber, my  dear,  if  you  should  change  your  mind — or  if  you  should 
ever  want  me  to  do  anything  for  you — one  word  will  bring  me 
to  you,  wherever  I  am.  I  shall  never  change — I  shall  never  love 
any  other  woman.  Think  of  me  sometimes,  Bee,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of — what  we  once  were  to  each  other." 

He  wrung  her  hands  almost  painfully.  Then — before  she  quite 
realized  that  he  was  going — he  was  gone. 

Bee  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend. 

«  «  »  •  « 

On  the  night  before  Cyril  left  England,  he  went  to  say  good- 
bye to  his  cousin  Fay.  She  was  alone  in  the  pretty,  flower- 
scented  drawing-room  when  he  came  in,  and  she  was  struck  by 
the  curiously  haggard  and  dispirited  look  his  usually  tranquil 
features  wore.  It  was  a  look  of  set  endurance  of  pain,  that 
seemed  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  his  personality.  Fay  felt 
very  sorry  for  him.  She  had  never  seen  him  look  like  that 
before. 

"  My  poor  Cyril,"  she  said  softly,  when  the  light  conversation 
she  had  begun  flagged  hopelessly,  **  my  poor  Cyril — you  are  feel- 
ing it  very  much,  I  can  see." 

He  made  no  answer,  beyond  a  slight  impatient  movement  of 
the  arm  that  rested  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  did  not  ask  her  what 
she  meant ;  because  he  knew. 

"  I  know  " — she  went  on — "  though  you  have  not  told  me.  I 
think  she  has  treated  you  shamefully." 

A  quick  spasm  passed  over  his  clear-cut  face.  Just  for  a 
moment  he  let  his  head  fall  on  his  arm. 

"  Don't,  please  " — he  said  in  a  choked  kind  of  voice — "  unless 
you  want  to  see  me  make  an  utter  fool  of  myself" 

It  Was  so  unheard-of  that  Cyril  should  display  any  manner  of 
emotion,  that  his  evident  agitation  now,  impressed  his  cousin 
deeply.    And  in  her  heart  she  judged  Bee  unsparingly. 

It  was  an  intense  relief  to  her  when  after  a  minute  he  raised  his 
head,  and  spoke  in  his  usual  voice. 
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"  Tm  afraid  you*ll  find  me  very  dull  company  to-night,  Fay," 
he  said,  with  rather  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  only  looked  in 
for  a  few  minutes  to  let  you  see  the  last  of  me." 

"  The  last  of  you  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  Why — how  long  are  you 
going  to  stay  away  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  chair  near  to  hers  and  sat  down. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  He  will  be  here  directly,  I  think.  He  went  to  lie  down  just 
before  dinner,  because,  he  said,  he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  eat 
anything.  He  has  not  been  at  all  well  lately.  The  doctors  say 
he  is  working  far  too  hard.  And  so  he  is.  He  seems  to  me  neither 
to  sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  rest." 

Her  voice  faltered.  Then  she  added,  with  a  wistful  upward 
look  at  her  companion, 

"  Do  you  think  he  looks  ill,  Cyril  ?" 

"Oh,  every  fellow  looks  out  of  sorts  at  times,"  he  answered 
shortly.     "  He  seemed  all  right  the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

After  a  minute  he  added,  with  a  very  gentle  inflection  in  his 
voice, 

"  Does  he  make  you  happy,  my  little  cousin  ?  Is  your  married 
life  all  you  hoped  it  would  be  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  immediately.  Then  she  said  in  a  quiver- 
ing undertone, 

"  He  is  very,  very  kind  to  me." 

"  He  has  not  sunk  the  lover  in  the  husband,  then  ?  "  he  went 
on,  taking  one  of  her  hands,  and  speaking  very  earnestly. 

"  He  has  never  changed  to  me,  Cyril.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because — I  wanted  to  know,"  he  answered  quietly. 

"And  you? — you  love  him  as  you  did  when  you  were  first 
engaged  to  him  ?  "  he  continued  presently. 

She  grew  very  white. 

"I  love  him  as  I  always  did,"  she  answered  with  a  kind  of 
anguished  cry.  "  Better  than  my  life  ;  better  than  my  hope  of 
Heaven  ;  better  than  he  will  ever  love  me — God  help  me ! "  And 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Cyril  muttered  something  inaudible  between  his  strong  white 
teeth,  and  rising,  he  paced  once  the  length  of  the  room  and  back 
again. 

Fay  had  risen  too,  and  nervously  grasped  his  arm. 
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"You  must  not  think  that  Douglas— that  it  is  his  fault," 
she  said  in  a  quick  agitated  voice — "  It  is  only  that  I — that 
I " 

"  I  understand,"  he  said  very  quietly.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  my  misunderstanding  your  husband,  Fay," 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Conrath  himself  entered.  Fay 
rose  hurriedly  and  left  the  room. 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other  with  marked  constraint 
Conrath  was  really  looking  ill ;  and  Cyril,  surveying  him  keenly, 
felt  a  savage  satisfaction  in  the  fact. 

"You  are  leaving  to-morrow,  Fay  tells  me?"  said  Douglas, 
throwing  himself  wearily  into  a  chair. 

"  Yes — I  am  leaving  to-morrow.  You  are  not  looking  well," 
he  added  after  a  brief  pause. 

"  No — I  am  not  feeling  well." 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

Cyril  leaned  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece  for  a  few  seconds 
without  speaking.     Then  he  said  suddenly, 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  am  aware  I  have 
not  the  slightest  right  to  ask.  But — for  reasons  of  my  own— I 
wish  to  be  satisfied  on  the  point.  Why  did  you  marry  my 
cousin  Fay?" 

Conrath's  face  assumed  a  look  of  haughty  amazement. 

"  Why  did  I  marry  her.  Sir  Cyril  ?    Why  do  men  usually  marry 

women  ?     I  married  her  because  I "   He  stopped  and  bit  his 

lips  angrily. 

"  You  did  not  love  her,"  pursued  the  other  deliberately.  "  And 
she  knows  it.  She  is  a  sensitive  little  creature — quick  to  feel 
slights  or  neglect " 

"  Has  my  wife  been  complaining  to  you  of  my  neglect  ?  "  said 
Douglas  in  a  curiously  still  voice,  as  Sir  Cyril  paused. 

"  No — she  has  not.  Therefore  do  not  visit  my  unwarrantable 
interference  upon  her.     But  I  can  see — have  seen  for  some  time 

— that  she  is  not  happy " 

Conrath  interrupted  him. 

"Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  my  wife's  happiness  is  a  matter 
between  her  and  myself?"  he  said  icily. 

Cyril's  usually  colourless  face  flushed  a  little. 
"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  aware  of  that,"  he  said 
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quietly.  "  Nevertheless,  as  my  cousin  is  both  ill  and  unhappy,  I 
would  ask  you — in  common  humanity — not  to  allow  her  to  see 
what  I  saw  the  other  night — that  you  love  another  woman,  and 
— what  other  woman." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met;  and  there  was  a  minute's 
silence. 

Conrath  had  grown  deadly  white.  He  felt  sick  and  cold.  And 
yet  there  was  a  certain  quiet  dignity  in  the  pale  face  he  turned 
towards  Sir  Cyril — a  dignity  which  impressed  the  latter  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  There  are  certain  things  that  do  not  admit  of  explanation 
nor  discussion,  Sir  Cyril,"  he  said  coldly.  "  If  it  is  my  misfortune 
to  have  cared  nearly  all  my  life  for  a  woman  who  never  thought 
of  me  except  as  a  dear  and  trusted  friend — and  if  you  have  sur- 
prised a  secret  I  would  have  given  many  years  of  my  life  to  have 
kept,  I  can  only  trust  to  your  generosity  to  respect  my  secret. 
As  for  my  motives  in  asking  your  cousin  to  be  my  wife,  I  can 
only  repeat  that  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  ourselves  alone. 
God  knows  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  her  happy.  I  have 
failed,  you  tell  me,"  he  added  unsteadily.  "  I — had  thought,  of 
late,  that  it  was  otherwise " 

He  broke  off  suddenly ;  for  the  door  opened,  and  Fay  herself 
entered.  Cyril — seeing  her  quick  anxious  glance  at  Conrath's 
white  face — turned  to  her  at  once. 

"I  am  just  going,  Fay,"  he  said  in  his  usual  languid  tones. 
"  Wish  me  bon  voyage  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Douglas,  with  more  cordiality 
than  he  had  shown  for  a  considerable  time.  Indeed  a  curious 
pity  for  his  cousin's  husband  obtruded  itself  on  his  former  hostility 
of  feeling. 

"  Goodbye,  Conrath,"  he  said.  "  Er — are  you  coming  down- 
stairs?" 

The  other  accompanied  him  down  to  the  hall,  and  Cyril  said 
frankly, 

"  Look  here,  Conrath — I  said,  perhaps,  more  than  I  had  any 
right  to  say.  And  I  see  that  my  words  cut  deeper  than  I — er — 
intended.  As  you  say,  no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  between 
husband  and  wife.  And — er — hang  it  all ! — ^you  took  it  better 
than  rd  have  taken  it.  So  let  us  part  friends,  you  know,  and 
that,"  he  concluded  lucidly. 
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Conrath  took  the  hand  the"  speaker  held  out  to  him,  and  pressed 
it  hard. 

"  Yes — I  understand,"  he  said,  with  a  somewhat  forced  smile. 
"  It's  all  right." 

So  they  parted,  these  two,  with  perhaps  kindlier  feelings  to- 
wards each  other  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

Douglas  went  slowly  upstairs  again,  and  into<-the  drawing-room. 
Cyril  Northburgh  was  right,  he  thought,  as  he  caught  sight  of  his 
wife's  pale,  sad  little  face.  She  did  not  look  happy.  Neverthe- 
less he  resented  the  fact,  and,  as  most  men  would  have  done,  re- 
sented further  that  he  had  been  told  of  it  by  one  of  her  family. 

"  Are  you  feeling  worse,  Douglas  ?  "  she  said,  coming  up  to  him 
and  laying  her  hand  anxiously  on  his  arm. 

An  irritably  impatient  answer  rose  to  his  lips.  For  if  you  are 
feeling  seedy  and  out  of  sorts  and  don't  quite  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  there  are  few  things  more  exasperating  than  to 
be  continually  asked  how  you  are,  or  if  you  feel  better.  But  as 
he  met  the  gentle  love-light  in  her  eyes,  and  remembered  her  in- 
different health,  her  love  for  him,  and  his  want  of  love  for  her,  all 
the  man  in  him  rose  up  to  reproach  him.  Without  speaking,  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her.  After  all,  she  did  love 
him.     And  she  was  all  he  had. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  GHOST  OF  WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  ! 

"  *  There  is  no  God ! '  the  foolish  saith, 
But  none,  *  There  is  no  sorrow,' 
And  nature  oft  the  cry  of  faith. 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow  ; 
Eyes,  which  the  preacher  could  not  school, 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised, 
And  lips  say, '  God  be  pitiful,' 
Who  ne'er  said,  *  God  be  praised  I ' 

Be  pitiful,  O  God ! " 

E.  B.  Browning. 

The  days  passed  slowly  and  monotonously  enough  in  the  little 
household  at  Camden  Town  after  Cyril  had  gone.  Mrs.  Chand- 
leur,  too,  was  more  difficile  than  ever,,  resenting  Sir  CyriFs  depar- 
ture as  a  special  insult  to  herself. 
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"  I  know  you  refused  him,"  she  kept  saying  fretfully  to  Bee. 
"  And  what  you  are  thinking  of  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  There's 
not  one  man  in  fifty  would  have  come  forward  as  he  did,  and 
given  you  another  chance  of  being  *  my  lady.*  I  declare  I've 
no  patience  with  you.  I  don't  know  what  you're  waiting  for — 
or  if  you  expect  one  of  the  royal  princes  to  make  you  an 
offer."  .       ^  ^ 

"  Oh,  grannie,  I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  said  Bee  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  the  above  tenor  of  remarks  had  become  intoler- 
ably rasping  and  monotonous.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  married  to 
anybody.     Isn't  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Fiddlestick's  end ! — don't  want  to  be  married.  The  girl  isn't 
bom  that  doesn't  want  to  be  married.     Don't  tell  me^' 

"  Grannie — ^you  used  to  be  kind  to  me,"  broke  out  the  poor 
girl  with  a  half-choked  sob.  "  Don't  make  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  a  burden  to  you.  I  do  my  best  to — ^to  be  all  that  you 
wish." 

"Well,  there,  there — don't  cry,  child,"  said  the  old  lady 
testily.  "  I'm  sure  it's  long  past  my  tea-time — and  not  a  sign 
of  it  yet." 

Bee,  with  a  swelling  heart,  went  away  to  prepare  it. 

Everybody  seemed  changed  and  hardened,  she  thought,  sadly 
enough,  as  she  waited  for  the  kettle  to  boil.  Grannie,  and 
Douglas,  and  of  late  even  Fay.  Only  Cyril  had  always  been 
uniformly  kind  and  gentle — and  she  had  sent  Cyril  away !  But 
she  did  not  regret  her  refusal  to  marry  him.  She  respected  and 
liked  him  too  thoroughly  to  give  him  mere  friendship  and  liking 
in  return  for  passionate  love  ;  and  she  knew  she  could  never  give 
him  anything  warmer. 

It  was  ten  days  no\y;  since  he  had  gone.  And  how  she  missed 
him  already ! 

"  Goodness  knows  when  he  will  come  back  again,"  Fay  said 
in  a  vexed  voice,  one  day  when  she  was  spending  the  afternoon 
in  the  little  house  in  Camden  Town.  "  I  must  say,  Bee,  I  think 
you  have  treated  the  dear  fellow  very  badly.  Both  Douglas  and 
I  hoped  you  would  have  rewarded  his  patience  at  last." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  and  Douglas  to  interest  yourselves  in 
my  love  affairs,"  said  Bee  coldly. 

Then  she  suddenly  began  to  cry.  Upon  which  Fay  took  her 
penitently  in  her  arms,  and  petted  her,  and  declared  that  she 
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(Bee)  was  working  herself  to  death,  and  that  she  (Fay)  was  a 
cruel,  thoughtless  thing.  And  so  on,  and  so  on — until,  with  tears 
and  caresses  and  murmured  loving  words,  their  old  friendship 
was  renewed  once  more. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  dine  with  us  next  Thursday,"  said 
Fay,  when  they  were  comparatively  composed.  "  Do  come, 
darling.  It  won't  matter,  your  wearing  black.  It  is  just  to  be 
the  quietest  little  dinner,  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen.  And  I 
want  you  to  stay  all  night  No,  no,  it  ^isn't  impossible.  For 
Mrs.  Chandleur  shall  come  to  us  too.  We  will  send  the  brougham 
for  her.  She  won't  want  to  see  any  one,  of  course.  But  she  shall 
have  the  green  room,  and  be  as  cosy  as  possible.  And  you  can 
run  up  to  see  her  whenever  you  like." 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  after  considerable  demur  and  many 
objections  on  Bee's  part.     But  Fay  would  take  no  denial. 

The  little  dinner  went  off  very  pleasantly ;  and  Bee  thoroughly 
enjoyed  moving  once  more  among  one  or  two  of  the  old  set,  and 
forgetting  the  somewhat  sordid  existence  which  would  begin 
again  to-morrow. 

Douglas  was  grave,  gentle,  courteous,  as  usual.  Nevertheless 
Bee  knew  that  one  of  his  moods  of  intolerable  depression  was 
upon  him.  Fay  knew  it  too.  The  latter  had  had  one  of  her 
hysterical  fits  that  afternoon,  although  to-night  she  looked  so  gay 
and  bright  you  would  hardly  have  believed  it.  And  she  had  said 
some  very  bitter,  cruel  things — things  that  her  husband  found  it 
difficult  either  to  forget  or  forgive.  For  his  part  he  was  feeling 
horribly  nervous  and  ill.  It  was  quite  true — as  Fay  had  told 
Cyril — that  he  had  been  working  too  hard — that  he  took  but  little 
rest  or  food,  and  slept  hardly  at  all.  He  was  dimly  conscious 
himself  .that  he  was  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  But  his 
writing  seemed  the  only  refuge  from  himself  and  his  torturing 
thoughts.  He  wrote  feverishly,  almost  fiercely.  And  his  work 
at  this  time  was  almost  painfully  realistic  and  powerful.  The 
critics  said  it  "  showed  marvellous  insight,  and  grasp  of  the  human 
soul."  They  did  not  know  that  it  was  written  with  the  author's 
heart's-blood. 

Naturally,  this  continual  holding  of  the  emotions  at  high 
pressure — ^for  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  authors  who  lose 
themselves  in  the  characters  they  create — told  radically  upon  his 
nervous  system.     And  when  he  let  the  pressure  lift  a  little,  there 
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was  always  Fay  to  be  soothed  and  reasoned  out  of  some  fit  of 
tearful  melancholy,  or  to  be  calmed  and  caressed  through  some 
wildly-passionate  paroxysm  of  hysterical  crying — as  to-day. 
And  above  all,  there  was  always  his  heart  to  hide  from 
her. 

I  do  not  expect  you  to  pity  him.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
suffered  as  cruelly  as  he  suffered — perhaps  more  cruelly — and 
have  got  over  it,  and  none  been  the  wiser,  beyond  the  fact  of  an 
acquaintance  or  two,  or  a  chum  or  two,  remarking  that  "  So-and- 
so  "  is  looking  "  out  of  sorts,"  or  "  seedy,"  or  the  like.  And  thus 
in  the  irritability  and  nervousness  bom  of  his  failing  health,  he 
had  grown  to  actually  dread  these  scenes  with  his  wife — to  dread 
them  with  a  curious,  uncontrollable  horror.  Sometimes  her  re- 
proaches came  so  near — ^so  fatally  near  the  truth. 

On  this  particular  night  it  so  happened  that  Bee  could  not 
sleep ;  and  remembering  that  Douglas  had  given  her  the  cor- 
rected proofs  of  his  forthcoming  novel  to  read,  and  that  she  had 
left  them  on  the  table  in  his  study,  she  put  on  her  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  lit  a  candle,  and  ran  downstairs  to  get  them.  The 
house  was  all  dark  and  quiet.  But  as  she  gently  opened  the  study 
door,  she  saw  with  a  start  that  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and  that 
Douglas  himself  sat  at  the  table.  He  still  wore  his  evening  dress, 
and  was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands  as  if  in  deep  or  painful 
thought.  Bee  was  just  about  to  go  softly  away,  when  he  raised 
his  head  and  saw  her. 

"  Bee ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet.  "  What  is  it  ?  Is 
Fay — is  she  ill  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  she  answered  quickly.  "I  am  so  sorry  I  have 
startled  you.  I  thought  every  one  was  in  bed.  I  came  down 
for  the  proofs  you  said  I  might  read.  I  foigot  to  take  them  up- 
stairs with  me.", 

He  went  back  to  the  table,  turned  over  a  lot  of  papers,  and 
handed  her  the  bunch  of  proofs  she  wanted. 

"  Douglas — is  anything  the  matter  ?  You  look  so  white — ^so 
strange,"  she  said  looking  up  at  him  with  her  clear,  childlike 
eyes. 

"  Oh  no,  nothing  is  the  matter,"  he  answered  drearily.  "  I — I 
suppose  I  am  not  well.     That  is  all." 

As  he  spoke  he  sat  down  again,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.     Somehow  another  night  rose  keenly  in  his  memory.    He 
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seemed  to  see  his  old  self — a  despairing,  poverty-stricken  lad  in 
impotent  raging  resentment  against  his  destiny.  He  saw  the 
bare  sordid  room,  the  guttering  candle — heard  the  sweep  of  the 
snow  against  the  window.  And  then — and  then  he  saw  a  tiny, 
white-robed  child's  figure,  an  earnest  child's  face,  with  round 
innocent  pitying  eyes — felt  the  soft  cheek  against  his  own,  the 
little  arms  round  his  neck 

Ah !  why  had  Bee — the  new  Bee — the  Bee  of  his  manhood — 
come  to  him  now — to-night  ? 

"  Don't  go,  Bee,"  he  said  inarticulately.  "  It  is  not  so  very 
late.  And — and  I  hardly  ever  see  you  now.  Never  mind  your 
dressing-gown,"  he  added,  with  a  curious  smile,  as  she  hesitated. 
"  It  is  very  pretty — and  it  covers  up  your  neck  and  arms,  which 
your  equally  pretty  dinner-gown  did  not  do.  Stay  and  talk  to 
me  a  little,  Bee." 

A  strange  look  came  into  her  soft  eyes. 

"  No — I  must  go  now,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  I  would  not  have 
come  if  I  had  known  you — you  were  here." 

"Why?"  he  asked  harshly,  rising  and  coming  towards  her. 
"Are  you  afraid  of  me,  then?  Afraid  to  be  here  with  me 
alone — at  midnight — only  you  and  I  ?  Well — perhaps  you  are 
right.     Perhaps — ^you  had  better  go." 

"  Good- night  then,  Douglas,"  she  said,  raising  two  troubled  eyes 
to  his. 

"  Good-night,"  he  answered,  taking  the  little  hand  she  held  out 
to  him. 

The  soft  warm  touch  of  it  thrilled  him  through  and  through. 
Every  pulse  in  his  body  throbbed  wildly. 

She  trembled  too,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  unwilling  tears.  At 
the  sight  of  them  he  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to  him  by  the  hand 
he  still  held. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?  "  he  said  unsteadily.  "  Why  do  you  look 
so  sad  ?  Has  your  life  been  shipwrecked — too  ?  It — it  seems 
impossible.  You  told  me  once  that  you — you  cared  for  some  one. 
What  is  the  fellow  made  of — if  he  does  not  care  for  you  ?  Who 
is  he.  Bee?  Surely  you  might  trust  me — whom  you  used  to  call 
—your  brother." 

As  he  spoke  he  bent  his  head  to  look  into  her  averted 
face. 

A  fierce  crimson  flooded  her  cheeks,  then  receded,  and  left 
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them  deathly  pale.  She  turned  a  swift,  sudden  look  upon  him ; 
then  wrenching  her  fingers  from  his,  she  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

But — he  had  seen  her  eyes. 

An  incredulous  shock  of  passionate  surprise  shivered  through 
him ;  then,  as  he  realized  all  her  agitation  meant,  his  blood  ran 
fast  and  fierily.  But  the  next  instant  his  delirious  vision  of  what 
might  have  been  was  kept  to  earth  by  the  stem  knowledge  of 
what  was.     He  felt  stunned  and  giddy. 

"  My  God ! "  he  said  under  his  breath.     "  My  God  I  " 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  his  hands  opening  and  shutting 
nervously  and  convulsively.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  to  bear  that 
day.  This  was  just  the  last  straw.  "It  might  have  been!  It 
might  have  been ! "  shrieked  in  his  ears,  and  tore  at  his  heart. 
And  he  bent  his  head  on  his  outstretched  arms,  and  sobbed  like 
a  child  or  a  woman. 

In  an  instant  Bee  was  at  his  side — on  her  knees?  She  did  not 
know  what  her  eyes  had  betrayed.  Just  now — I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  cared.  She  forgot  that  she  loved  him.  She  did  not 
know  that  he  loved  her.  She  only  knew  that  he  was  in  some 
unknown  trouble,  and — womanlike — she  longed  to  comfort 
him. 

"  Douglas — Douglas,"  she  whispered — "  can't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is?" 

He  regained  his  self-control  almost  immediately,  but  remained 

'  quite  still,  his  face  still  hidden  in  his  arms.     He  felt  her  little 

hand  on  his  wrist.     He  took  the  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  pressed 

it  gently.     He  felt  utterly  heart-weary  and  broken  in  spirit,  and 

her  sympathy  was  sweet  to  him. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  You  will  think  me — very  weak.  Bee.  But — I  have  had  much 
to  bear  lately.     And  to-night — to-night " 

He  stopped,  and  bit  his  lip  nervously. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  she  whispered.  •*  I  suppose  we  all  have, 
dear  Douglas.  And  no  one  can  help  us.  No  one  but 
God." 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  a  curious  wistfulness  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

'•  Have  you  said  your  prayers  to-night,  Bee?"  he  said  almost 
inaudibly. 
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"  No — not  yet,"  she  answered. 

"  Then — say  them  now,"  he  went  on,  his  voice  sinking  lower 
yet.  "  Say  them  now — before  you  rise  from  your  knees.  In  the 
old,  old  childish  days  you  said  your  prayers  kneeling  beside  me. 
I  hear  the  echo  of  them  sometimes  still.  Pray  with  all  your  heart, 
Bee — pray  that  comfort  may  come  to  you — ^and  to  me — and 
strength  to  bear — what  we  have  to  bear." 

For  the  time,  she  too  seemed  carried  back  to  her  childish 
days. 

"  Yes,  Douglas,"  she  answered  with  a  half  sob.  And  she  bent 
her  head  reverently  on  her  clasped  hands. 

She  looked  like  some  small  saint  kneeling  there,  her  tawny 
hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  her  long  lashes  sweeping  her  pale 
cheeks,  her  whole  body  so  still — so  still.  Who  knew  how  her 
heart  was  beating  ? 

The  man  beside  her  bowed  his  head  too,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  childhood,  he  too  sent  up  a  trembling,  uncertain,  silent 
petition  to  the  God  he  had  neglected  all  his  life — the  God  who  is 
never  entreated  in  vain. 

And  the  prayer  was  from  his  heart,  and  in  the  earnest  con- 
ceiving of  it,  the  passion-cloud  that  had  held  him  slowly  ebbed 
and  melted  away. 

A  few  minutes  passed.  Then  Bee  rose  to  her  feet  He  rose 
also.  No  verbal  good-night  passed  between  them  this  time. 
She  gave  him  her  hands  silently ;  and  he  took  them  and  raised 
them  to  his  lips. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  little  sister,"  he  said  in  a  low  broken  voice. 
"  You — you  don't  know  how  you  have  comforted  me !  God  knows 
I — wanted  it." 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  have  comforted  you,"  she  said  simply — "  if  only 
to  pay  off  part  of  the  unpayable  debt  of  kindness  I  have  owed 
-you  all  my  life.     No  one  is  like  you,  Douglas — no  one ! " 

A  harsh  laugh  made  them  both  start ;  and  turning,  they  saw 
that  Fay  stood  at  the  door,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  cheeks  a  vivid 
crimson.  If  any  one  had  thought  of  it,  she  was  looking  almost 
beautiful. 

"  So — I  have  found  you  out  at  last !  "  she  said,  in  a  strange 
panting  underbreath.  "  I  have  found  you  out  at  last  1  My 
husband  and — my  friend  I  I  have  been  very  dense — very  blind 
— very  confiding.     But  now — I  know  !  " 
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j£he  stopped,  for  her  husband  had  come  quickly  up  to  her  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.     To  him  the  re-action  was  horrible. 

"  Good  God,  Fay — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said  sternly. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  she  repeated  slowly,  a  terrible  smile 
curving  her  thin  lips.  "  I  think — for  Miss  Adeane's  sake — you 
had  better  not  ask  me — what  I  mean !  " 

He  grew  white  about  the  mouth. 

"  You  had  better  go  back  to  your  room,"  he  said,  in  a  low  sup- 
pressed voice. 

"  And  leave  you  here  with  her  alone  ?  "  she  answered  with  an 
unlovely  laugh.  "  Well,  yes — perhaps  I  had  better.  Ha,  ha  ! 
And  so  it  is  she  you  have  cared  for  all  these  months  ?  Even  when 
you  asked  me  to  marry  you — you  cared  for  he!5r !  And  she — ah, 
now  I  remember  so  many  things  ! — she  has  always  cared  for  you 
too.  That  was  why  she  would  not  marry  poor  Cyril.  Oh  my 
God !  how  you  have  deceived  me !  And  how  she  has  deceived 
mel  And  this! — the  culminating  insult!  In  my  own  house — 
to  make  an  appointment  to  meet  you  here — at  midnight — so  that 
you  might  tell  her  how  you  loved  her,  and  how  you  longed  for  the 
time  when  I — poor  fool  who  came  between ! — should  be  out  of 
the  way,  that  you  might  legitimately  give  her  the  place  you  have 
never  given  to  me." 

Again  she  paused ;  for  there  was  something  terrible  in  the  look 
her  husband  turned  upon  her. 

"  Be  silent ! "  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "  By  Heaven !  if  you 
say  another  word  you  will  make  me  forget  that  you  are  a  woman 
— and  my  wife." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Bee  was  crouching  back 
against  the  wall,  her  hands  pressed  against  her  heart,  her  eyes, 
dilated  with  a  wild  incredulous  horror. 

"  Bee,  don't  look  like  that !"  Douglas  exclaimed  almost  fiercely. 
**  She  does  not  mean  it — she  does  not  know  what  she  is  say- 
ing." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  I  am  saying,"  shrieked  his  wife  ex- 
citedly.   "  And  you  and  she  know  too — only  too  well." 

"  Fay — for  the  love  of  God  !  "  uttered  Douglas,  laying  an  un- 
wittingly cruel  grasp  on  her  arm. 

Then — at  last — Bee  spoke. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  gasped,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice.  "  I  cannot 
bear  it.     Douglas — let  me  go  now." 
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But  his  arm  barred  her  passage  to  the  door. 

"You  shall  not  go,"  he  said  with  white  lips — "until  my — 
my  wife — has  taken  back  her  insulting  words  to  you." 

"  Ah  yes — take  her  part  against  me,  of  course  !  "  cried  Fay, 
almost  beside  herself.  **  That  was  to  be  expected.  Oh,  why  can't 
I  die — ^and  be  out  of  your  way  ?  But  I  will  die — I  will  kill  my- 
self— ^and  then — and  then  you  can  be  happy — when  I  am  in  my 
grave ! "  Her  voice  rose  to  a  long  sobbing  scream  ;  she  threw  up 
her  hands  wildly,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  her  husband 
caught  her  in  his  arms.     She  had  fainted. 

"  Thank  God ! "  he  muttered  agitatedly,  as  he  bent  to  look  at 
the  closed  eyes  and  pale  cheeks. 

He  himself  was  as  white  as  death.  Bee  saw  that  his  hands 
were  trembling. 

"Bee" — he  said,  turning  to  her,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
that  she  hardly  recognized — "forgive  her.  She  has  been  so 
nervous  and  excitable  of  late.  She  did  not  mean  all  she 
said." 

"No,  no — I  know  it,"  the  girl  interrupted  him  passionately. 
"  Don't  even  speak  of  it." 

"  I  am  going  to  carry  her  upstairs,"  he  went  on  hurriedly. 
"  Tm  afraid  to  think  what  the  consequences  of  all  this  excitement 
and  agitation  may  be.    It's  horribly  unfortunate." 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  he  lifted  his  unconscious  wife  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  up  to  her  room. 

A  little  later  the  whole  house  was  in  a  commotion  ;  for  its  young 
mistress  was  alarmingly  ill.  And  before  morning  Douglas's 
baby-daughter  was  born. 

Many  sad,  anxious  days  followed ;  for  Fay  came  very  near  the 
death  she  had  so  passionately  and  unheedingly  desired — so  near, 
that  one  night  the  newly-made  father  paced  his  study  far  into 
the  dawn,  dreading  each  moment  the  news  that  might  come 
to  him. 

The  poor,  passionate,  spoiled,  loving  little  woman !  His  anger 
against  her  had  died  away.  A  gnawing  remorse  tugged  at  his 
heartstrings — ^a  strange,  terrible  remorse,  that  whispered  what  he 
dared  not  hear. 

They  would  not  let  him  see  his  wife,  for  all  excitement  had  to 
be  avoided  for  her.  And  only  once  had  he  seen  the  tiny  morsel 
of  humanity  who  had  promoted  him  to  fatherhood.     Such  a 
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weird,  shrunken  little  creature !  with  an  old,  old  face,  and  preter- 
naturally  solemn  eyes.  Douglas  felt  half  afraid  of  it.  It  seemed 
to  accuse  him  silently  with  its  premature  entrance  into  this  sorrow- 
ful world. 

At  last  one  day  they  brought  him  word  that  his  wife  wished  to 
see  him.  She  was  restless,  they  said,  and  asked  for  him  con- 
tinually. So  he  followed  Lady  Dinwoodie  into  the  sick-room, 
and  knqlt  beside  Fay*s  pillow.  She  put  out  two  thin  little  hands 
to  him,  and  he  clasped  them  in  his.  Then  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her.  He  did  not  speak.  He 
could  not,  just  then.  His  lips  were  quivering,  and  his  eyes  were 
dim. 

After  some  time  Fay  stirred  a  little  in  his  arms. 

"  Douglas  " — she  whispered  feebly  but  eagerly,  "  have  you  seen 
it  ?    The  baby  ?— our  little  baby  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said  unsteadily. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  went  on,  looking  up  at  him 
with  wistful  eyes. 

"  I  only  saw  it  for  a  moment  or  two,"  he  answered,  smiling 
faintly.  "  And  I  am  not  a  judge  of  babies,  Tm  afraid.  But  its 
eyes — I  thought  they  reminded  me  of  yours,  Fay." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  content,  and  smiled.  Then  Lady 
Dinwoodie  took  Douglas  away. 

Fay  gained  strength  but  slowly.  She  was  so  thin  and 
fragile  that  she  was  a  mere  featherweight  in  her  husband's  strong 
arms  as  he  lifted  her  daily  f|:om  her  bed  to  the  sofa,  and  from  the 
sofa  back  to  bed  again. 

Strangely  enough — but  to  Douglas's  inexpressible  relief — 
she  never  mentioned  that  terrible  night  in  his  study.  It  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  from  her  brain — to  be  blotted  out,  as 
it  were.  Only  once,  as  they  sat  in  the  summer  twilight,  she 
said  to  him  with  a  pained,  anxious  drawing  together  of  her 
br6ws, 

"  Douglas — there  seems  to  be  something  that  I  can't  remember 
— something  that  half  comes  back  to  me,  and  then  flits  away 
again — something  that  happened,  surely,  just  before  baby  was 
born.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  being  half  mad  with  terror — 
or  was  it  anger  ? — and  then  of  your  being  very  angry  with  me, 
and  saying  such  dreadful  cruel  things.  Douglas,"  agitatedly, 
"  help  me  to  remember." 
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He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  pressed  her  head  down  on  his 
breast  that  she  might  not  see  how  pale  he  had  grown.  But  she 
felt  him  shudder,  as  at  a  ghastly  memory. 

"  Douglas,"  she  repeated,  with  a  piteous  insistence,  "  what  was 
it?" 

"  You  were  very  ill.  Fay,"  he  said  in  a  low  steady  voice.  "  And 
you  were  frightened,  and — came  for  me.  After  that  you  were 
delirious —  and  doubtless  imagined  many  things." 

"  Ah  yes,  that  must  have  been  it,"  she  said  in  a  relieved  voice. 
"  I  am  so  glad.     It — troubled  me." 

"  Then  don't  let  it  trouble  you  any  more,"  he  said.  "  Every 
one  has  unpleasant  fancies  in  illness." 

But  he  looked  white  and  anxious,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
silently  and  absently  pulling  his  moustache  with  strong  nervous 
fingers.  He  was  thinking — well,  he  was  thinking  of  Bee.  He 
had  not  seen  her  since  the  morning  after  that  memorable  night. 
She  had  come  twice  to  ask  for  Fay,  just  at  first — but  not 
lately. 

Conrath  had  fought  hard  against  his  passion.  But  even  now 
— with  his  wife's  head  resting  on  his  heart,  his  arm  folded 
round  her,  their  child  sleeping  in  its  cradle  by  their  side — 
even  now  he  was  conscious  of  a  sick  longing  for  that  other 
woman  whose  lightest  touch  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
wife's  whole  body.  A  maddening  necessity  to  be  near  her,  to 
hear  her  voice,  to  look  into  her  deep  calm  eyes — clear  in 
their'  never-dying  childhood — came  ^over  him  and  shook  his 
soul.  He  let  the  dear  forbidden  love  creep  round  his  heart, 
and  held  it  there. 

It  was  wrong,  of  course.  Oh  yes,  he  knew  that  as  well  as  you 
do — better,  perhaps.  But  the  sense  of  his  wrong-doing  did  not 
affect  him  much.  When  the  body  is  weak  and  the  vital  power 
below  par,  the  moral  perceptions  are  apt  to  be  dulled.  And  he 
was  physically  very  tired,  and  mentally  feverish  and  unstrung.  I 
suppose  these  days  and  nights  of  watching  and  remorseful 
anxiety  had  told  upon  him. 

So,  to-night,  he  sat  "  stabbing  desire  with  the  sword  of  despair," 
and  strove  with  all  his  man's  strength  of  will  to  take  command  of 
his  nature.  It  had  been  a  most  strangely  bitter-sweet  shock  to 
him — the  discovery  that  Bee  loved  him.  And  again  the  mocking 
ghost  of  "  what  might  have  been  "  tore  at  his  heart.     A  half- 
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suppressed  groan  escaped  him  ;  and  Fay  looked  up  with  a  start 
of  alarm. 

"  Douglas — my  dearest,  are  you  ill  ?  "  she  said,  her  weak  voice 
full  of  a  keen  anxiety. 

"  No,  no,  foolish  little  woman,"  he  said  faintly.  "  I  am  a  little 
tired— that  is  all." 

His  passion  had  sickened  and  died — for  the  time  being ;  or 
rather,  with  a  strong  relentless  hand  he  had  subdued  himself  to 
the  hard  level  of  everyday  life  again. 

And  Bee  ?  Ah,  Bee  had  had  a  hard  time  since  that  night  in 
Douglas's  study.  Again  and  again  Fay's  white,  passion-distorted 
face  rose  up  before  her — ^her  frenzied  accusations  rang  in  her  ears, 
and  beat  into  her  brain  like  a  hammer.  Would  Douglas  believe 
these  cruel  words  ? — ^words  which  held  for  Bee  the  terrible  sting 
of  truth,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Was  he  already  pitying 
her,  despising  her,  wondering  over  her  ?  A  woman  who  loved 
another  woman's  husband !  His  little  sister  Bee,  whom  he 
had  thought  so  good  and  innocent  She  writhed  under  the 
thought 

She  used  to  think — as  she  knelt  at  nights  trying  in  vain  to  pray 
— that  she  never  could  bear  it,  that  any  other  grief  would  have 
been  easier  to  bear  than  this.  Even  if  Douglas  had  died — died 
resf>ecting  her.  Poor  child ! — ^she  did  not  remember  that  if  we 
could  choose  our  trials  they  would  hardly  be  trials  at  all.  And 
above  all,  being  young,  she  did  not  know  how  soon  we  get  sadly 
accustomed — in  a  sense — to  most  heart-pains,  even  those  that 
well-nigh  tear  body  and  soul  asunder.  And  somehow,  as  the  days 
went  on,  she  did  bear  it.  She  went  about  her  duties  as  usual, 
her  little  face  always  sweet,  if  never  smiling — a  face  that  had  lost 
all  that  remained  of  its  childish  look,  and  gained  a  new  woman- 
liness. But  it  was  the  womanliness  that  nothing  but  keen 
suffering  ever  brings  to  maturity. 

One  morning,  quite  early,  before  Mrs.  Chandleur  had  come 
downstairs,  Bee  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Douglas  himself. 
He  looked  so  grave,  so  haggard  that  at  first  Bee  thought  Fay 
was  seriously  worse. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said  looking  rather  white.  "  Fay — is  she 
worse  ?  " 

"No — she  seems  rather  better.  And,  Bee — she  wants  very 
much  to  see  you." 
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Her  face  flushed  vividly.     But  she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  first — to  tell  you  " — he  went  on  hurriedly 
and  somewhat  nervously — "that — that  she  seems  to  have  no 
recollection  of  her — her  agitation  of — of  that  night.  She  remem- 
bers dimly  that  something  happened  before  she  was  taken  ill, 
but  she  has  evidently  no — no  other  memory  of  it  than  a  confused 
one.  You  will  forgive  her,  Bee  ? "  he  added  earnestly.  "  And 
put  the  painful  memory  away  from  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  " — she  made  answer  quietly,  after  a  brief  pause.  "  I 
know — she  could  not  mean — what  she  said.  We  will  speak  of  it 
no  more." 

"  And  you  will  come  ?  I  will  arrange  for  some  one  to  be  with 
Mrs.  Chandleur.  I  think  Fay  will — will  wonder  if  you  do  not 
come.     You  have  always  been  such — friends." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl  slowly.  "We  have  always  been — such 
friends.     Yes — I  will  come." 

So  that  afternoon  she  went;  and  Fay  was  unaffectedly 
glad  to  see  her.  Their  old  affection  seemed  unbroken.  For 
as  Douglas  had  said.  Fay  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  sad 
scene  that  threatened  to  break  it.  And  Bee — ^was  trying  to 
forget. 

They  spent  a  very  happy  hour  over  the  baby,  who  gazed  at 
them  earnestly  with  its  great  solemn  eyes,  like  some  small  sphinx 
of  old.  Bee  took  it  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  it  softly.  Douglas's 
little  daughter  I  It  would  have  been  strange  if  she  had  not  loved 
it.  It  was  not  like  him,  she  thought  as  she  scanned  the  pinched, 
unbaby-like  features.  It  reminded  her  of  a  picture  she  had  once 
seen  of  a  weirdly  grave  elf  in  some  old-world  legend.  But  its 
eyes  were  beautiful ;  and  once,  as  Bee  kissed  it,  it  smiled.  It 
was  to~  be  called  Sadie,  Fay  said.  She  had  always  had  a  fancy 
for  the  name,  and  Douglas  did  not  seem  to  care,  one  way  or 
another. 

Douglas  took  Bee  home  in  the  evening.  Their  drive  was 
almost  a  silent  one.  She  could  not  speak.  He  dared  not. 
As  he  stood  with  her  at  her  own  door,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice, 

"  Thank  you,  Bee.  It  was  good  of  you  to  come.  But — you 
are  always  good  and  unselfish.  You  always  were — even  as  a 
child.     Good-night,  my  little  sister — good-night." 

And  with  a  quick  clasp  of  the  hand  he  left  her. 
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His  words,  his  tone,  his  look,  comforted  her.  Perhaps — perhaps 
he  did  not  know,  after  all.  He  had  seemed  just  the  same.  She 
did  not  know  what  that  seeming  cost  him. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

When  the  ladies  got  back  to  the  Dower  House,  Letitia's  letter 
was  awaiting  them.  Agnes  had  not  known  what  to  say  on  the 
way.  She  had  maintained  the  little  fiction  of  the  headache,  with 
which  Mary  sympathized  tenderly,  and  lay  back  in  the  corner  of 
the  carriage  wondering  what  she  should,  what  she  could  do. 
Endure  for  this  night,  at  least — that  expedient  which  is  always  the 
nearest  to  a  woman — and  in  the  morning,  on  some  pretence,  with 
some  excuse  which  did  not  yet  occur  to  her,  go  in  her  own  person 
and  see  for  herself.  This  was  all  that  Agnes  could  decide  upon. 
And  when  she  reached  home  Letitia's  letter  was  the  first  thing 
that  met  her  eye.  She  devoured  it,  standing  in  the  hall,  while 
Mary  went  in.  A  letter  which  carries  a  sentence  of  death  may 
look  as  little  important  as  a  letter  which  conveys  an  invitation  to 
tea,  and  Mary  made  no  inquiries.  That  she  should  pass  tran- 
quilly through  the  hall  and  go  into  the  drawing-room,  while  Agnes 
was  reading  of  her  only  child's  illness,  struck  her  sister  as  a  hideous 
cruelty  and  want  of  heart.  She  had  said  to  herself  she  would 
disturb  Mary  no  more,  she  would  not  attempt  to  awaken  the 
feeling  which  had  lain  so  long  dormant,  which  surely  was  now 
beyond  hope.  But  it  was  as  a  bitter  offence  and  wrong  to  Agnes 
when  Lady  Frogmore  went  past  her  with  a  cheerful  word  to  the 
maid  who  came  to  take  her  shawl,  and  a  mind  entirely  at  ease 
while  Mar's  fate  was  being  sealed.  For  Letitia's  letter  left  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  boy's  fate. 
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"  I  will  let  you  know  if  anything  happens.  That  is — *'  Agnes 
said  to  herself,  with  a  gasp  of  anguish,  "  if  he  dies." 

Oh,  heaven  !  and  he  might  be  dying  now,  alone  with  the  trained 
nurses,  nobody  near  him  who  loved  him  !  Alas,  poor  Mar !  who 
was  there  in  the  world  who  loved  him  ?  except,  perhaps,  herself, 
who  had  been  the  only  mother  his  infancy  had  known,  and  she 
was  useless  to  him,  unable  to  do  anything  for  him.* 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Agnes  could  face  the  light  and  her 
sister's  tranquil  looks.  She  went  to  her  room  and  fell  on  her 
knees  and  prayed  with  that  passionate  remonstrance  and  appeal, 
and  almost  reproach,  with  which  we  fly  to  God  when  He  seems 
about  to  cut  off  from  us  the  thing  we  hold  most  dear — pleading, 
putting  forth  every  argument,  reasoning  with  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  events,  arguing  and  explaining  to  Him  how  it  could  not, 
must  not  be — as  we  all  do,  when  prayer,  which  is  so  often  a  mere 
formality,  becomes  the  outcry  of  mortal  disquietude.  The  tears 
which  she  shed,  the  struggle  which  she  went  through  exhausted 
her  so,  that  for  the  moment  her  misery  was  weakened  with  her 
strength.  Mary,  waiting  tranquilly  for  her  downstairs,  believed 
that  Agnes  had  lain  down  a  little,  her  head  being  so  bad,  and 
approved  it  as  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 

"  Don't  disturb  Miss  Hill,  she  has  a  bad  headache,"  she  said 
And  so  Agnes  was  left  alone  to  have  her  struggle  out. 

"  Are  you  better,  dear  ?  "  said  Mary,  in  her  quiet  voice,  when 
her  sister  came  in,  in  the  twilight,  just  before  dinner.  Agnes  had 
changed  her  dress  as  usual,  and  in  the  dim  light  it  was  impossible 
to  see  how  pale  she  was,  and  the  signs  of  trouble  in  her  face. 

"  I  have  news  from  Letitia,"  said  Agnes,  "  bad  news — they  have 
illness  at  the  Park.  I  think  I  will  go  to-morrow  if  you  can  spare 
me,  Mary,  and  see  for  myself." 

"  At  the  Park  ?  "  Lady  Frogmore  paused  with  nervous  questions 
on  her  lips.    Was  it  Duke  ?     Was  it  anything  infectious  ?    Was 

it ?     She  paused,  and  instinct  taught  her  that  her  sister's 

desire  to  go  and  see  for  herself  could  mean  only  one  thing.    The 

boy .     She  never  to  herself  called  him  anything  but  the  boy, 

and  never  thought  of  him — which  she  did  seldom  and  unwillingly, 
never  when  she  could  help  it — ^without  a  strange  tremor  and 
sinking  at  her  heart 

"  Is  it ^?  "  she  said,  but  she  could  not  put  even  that  formula  or 

ask,  is  it  he  ?    "  Is  it — ^serious  ?  "  she  added  in  a  very  low  voice. 
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"I  think  she  thinks  he  is  dying — and  she  wants  no  one  to 
come — he  has  two  nurses — and  she  says  she  will  write  if  anything 
happens.  If  anything  happens !  Oh,  my  God,  my  boy !  with  no 
one  near  him  that  cares  for  him.     I  must  go  to-morrow,  Mary." 

Lady  Frogmore  patted  her  sister's  shoulder  with  her  hand. 
Her  own  child !  and  yet  it  was  for  Agnes  that  she  felt — for  her 
great  trouble.,  "Yes,"  she  said,  "you  must  go,"  with  a  strange 
piteous  tone  which  her  sister  did  not  understand,  and  indeed  in 
the  throng  of  her  own  emotions  did  not  perceive. 

"  She  never  says  a  word  of  sorrow  or  regret.  She  is  glad,  that 
dreadful  woman  !  Now,"  cried  Agnes,  "  it  will  be  all  hers,  she 
thinks — there  will  be  no  one  in  her  way." 

"  In  her  way  1 "  Mary  said  like  an  echo.  They  could  not  see 
each  other's  faces.  "  Ah,  that  was  always  what  I  wished,"  she 
said  in  a  subdued  tone.  > 

Agnes  seized  her  sister  by  the  shoulders  with  a  grasp  which 
was  almost  fierce.  "  You  shall  not  now,"  she  cried,  "  you  shall  not 
now  I  you  shall  think  of  him  for  once — not  Letitia,  but  good 
Frogmore's  son — dear  Frogmore's  son.     Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy ! " 

She  let  her  sister  go,  and  fell  back  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  And  Mary  sank  trembling  into  her  chair.  But  she  made 
no  remonstrance  or  reply.  She  did  not  say  anything,  but  cried  a 
little  quietly  under  the  cover  of  the  evening.  She  was  moved,  if 
with  nothing  else,  at  least  with  the  profound  emotion  of  her  com- 
panion. That  Agnes  should  calm  herself  after  this  outburst  and 
beg  Mary's  pardon  humbly,  and  do  all  that  in  her  lay  to  appear 
cheerful  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  She  was  filled  with  compunction  and  tenderness  towards, 
the  unfortunate  mother  who  knew  nothing  of  maternity.  Why 
should  she  try  to  excite  and  arouse  Mary  now  ?  Arouse  her  only 
to  bereavement,  to  know  the  misery  of  loss  ?  Oh  no,  no !  Agnes 
said  to  herself.  If  he  must  die  let  not  the  light  of  life  go  out  for 
Mary  too ;  it  was  enough  that,  for  herself,  that  bitter  anguish 
must  be. 

She  started  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  the  Park 
while  still  it  was  high  day.  Letitia  was  out.  Mrs.  Parke  had 
given  up  her  feverish  watch  since  that  day  when  the  doctor  had 
bidden  her  write  to  the  boy's  mother.  She  had  discovered  that 
her  health  was  suiTering  from  confinement  and  that  a  little  air  and 
change  of  scene  was  necessary,  as  there  was  really  no  need  for  her 
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and  she  could  do  nothing  for  Mar.  She  drove  about  with  an  eager 
eye  upon  the  property,  observing  and  deciding  what  must  be 
done,  when  all  was  over,  when  everything  was  in  their  own 
hands.  She  went  to  Westgate,  and  planned  where  the  new 
cottages  were  to  be. 

"Your  father  has  been  tied  down  in  every  way,"  she  said 
to  Letty ;  "  he  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  own  plans. 
But  now,  alas,  in  all  probability  that  period  is  over,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  act  for  himself " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  Letty  had  cried. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  what  I  mean.  Poor  Mar !  though  it  is 
dreadful  to  think  of  it — it  will  make  a  wonderful  difference  to 
your  father,  Letty,  when  the  poor  boy  is  mercifully  released " 

"  Do  you  mean,"  cried  Letty,  her  eyes  full  of  tears  and  horror, 
"  when  Mar,  dear  Mar  dies  ?  Is  that  the  dreadful,  dreadful  thing 
that  you  mean,  mamma  ?  " 

"  My  saying  it  will  not  make  him  die  a  moment  sooner,  but  we 
must  be  prepared.  That  is  what  is  coming,  alas !  However 
grieved  we  may  be,  that  is  no  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes." 

"  Mamma !  do  you  think  it  ?  Do  you  really  believe  it  ?  I 
know  he  is  very  ill — but  there  is  a  long  way  between  that  and — 
dying.  Oh,"  said  Letty,  with  a  shudder,  "  I  cannot,  cannot  bear 
it.  I  will  not  think  it,  I  will  not  believe  it.  What  is  the  good  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  of  all  the  new  things  that  have  beert 
found  out,  if  Mar  must  die  ?" 

Dreadful  question  which  we  have  all  asked !  With  neglect  and 
ignorance  every  terrible  loss  is,  alas !  possible  ;  but  with  all  that 
science  and  all  that  care  can  do,  with  doctors  that  discover  new 
methods  every  day,  and  nursing  that  never  rests,  how  is  it  that 
still  they  die  ?  Letty  had  never  faced  this  question  before  in  her 
life.  She  sat  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  whose  mind  was  tuned  to 
so  different  a  mood,  who  was  calculating  in  the  fullest  impulse  of 
new  life  and  activity  what  she  was  going  to  do — and  sobbed  out 
her  youthful  soul  at  the  first  sight  of  that  inevitable  fate  that 
kings  as  well  as  beggars  must  pass  and  cannot  escape. 

Agnes  got  out  of  her  humble  cab  from  the  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  avenue,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
house.  Now  that  she  was  so  near  she  pushed  off  the  moment  of 
certainty  with  the  instinct  of  anxiety.  The  windows  were  all 
open  ;  he  was  living  at  least,  there  was  still  hope.   And  even  that 
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was  a  relief.  In  the  hall  she  found  the  daily  bulletin  placed  there 
for  inquirers :  "  No  change ;  strength  fairly  maintained,"  which 
gave  her  another  shock  of  acute  consolation,  if  such  words  can 
be  used. 

"  But  I  must  see  him.  You  know  me.  I  am  Lord  Frogmore's 
aunt,"  she  cried.  "  No,  I  cannot  wait  till  Mrs.  Parke  comes  in.  I 
must  see  him.     I  must  see  him." 

The  footman  called  the  butler,  who  did  not  know  how  to  stop 
this  impetuous  visitor ;  but  before  he  had  appeared  Agnes  had 
flown  upstairs,  feeling  a  freedom  in  the  absence  of  Letitia  which 
increased  the  sense  of  relief.  The  nurse  came  to  the  door  of 
Mar's  room,  with  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  as  she  heard  the  hasty 
footsteps.  It  was  the  cheerful  nurse,  the  optimist,  who  thought 
that  young  patients  recover  from  everything.  She  perceived  in  a 
moment  that  this  was  no  formal  inquiry,  and  hastened  to  say  that 
the  patient  was  "  no  worse." 

"  You  may  think  that's  not  much,  but  it's  a  great  deal,"  she 
added,  coming  out  into  the  outer  room. 

"  Oh,  nurse,  God  bless  you  !  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart !  " 
cried  poor  Agnes,  bursting  out,  but  noiselessly,  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

Upon  which  the  cheerful  woman  shook  her  head.  "  We  must 
not  go  too  fast,"  she  said.  "  He  is  very  bad.  But  I  have  never 
been  one  that  took  the  worst  side.  I've  seen  that  kind  before ;  a 
long,  weedy  slip  of  a  boy  that's  outgrown,  you  would  say,  his 
strength.  But  they're  stronger  than  you  think  for.  I  say  while 
there's  life  there's  hope." 

Agnes  Hill  had  heard  these  words  often  before,  as  we  all  have 
done,  and  looking  up  through  her  grateful  tears  with  a  fresh  <uces 
of  misery,  she  said,  "  Is  that  all  ?     Oh,  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  gives  him  the  six  weeks,"  said  the  nurse,  pursuing 
her  own  line  of  thought,  "  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there 
was  a  change  to-morrow  or  next  day.  That  will  be  five  weeks.  I 
can't  tell  you  why  I  think  it,  but  one  can't  be  so  long  with  a  case 
without  forming  an  opinion.  To-morrow  night  or  early  on 
Thursday  morning  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  change  came." 

"  Oh,  nurse,  the  change ! "  said  Agnes,  clasping  her  hands,  with 
the  full  sense  of  the  words  flashing  on  her  mind. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  nurse.  "  I  can't  say,  and  no  one  can  say,  what 
change  it  will  be — but  I  believe  the  fever  will  go.     And  then— it 
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all  depends  upon  his  strength,"  she  added,  "and  I  take  the 
cheerful  view." 

"  You  think  there  is  still  hope,"  said  Agnes,  taking  the  woman's 
hands  in  hers. 

"Oh,  plenty  of  hope!"  said  the  optimist  But  when  the 
anxious  visitor  was  allowed  to  come  within  the  door,  and  from 
that  comer  saw  Mar  lying  in  the  doze  in  which  he  spent  most  of 
his  time,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  Nothing  could  look  more 
feeble,  more  like  death,  as  if  he  were  gone  already,  than  the  waxen 
face  of  the  boy,  with  his  dark  eyelashes  against  his  cheek.  She 
turned  away  and  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  thinking  he  was 
already  gone.  What  did  it  matter  what  any  one  said  ?  Hope  died 
with  a  pang  unspeakable  in  the  anxious  woman's  breast.  She 
came  away  again  without  listening  to  the  further  words  of  comfort 
which  the  nurse  poured  into  her  ears.  Comfort — what  comfort 
was  there  possible  when  he  lay  there,  gone,  wasted  to  a  shadow, 
shrunken  to  nothing,  with  those  wide  circles  round  his  eyes,  and 
the  blue  veins  like  streaks,  of  colour  ?  Agnes  said  to  herself  she 
had  seen  too  many  to  deceive  herself.  She  knew,  whatever  any 
one  might  say. 

As  she  came  down  again  to  the  hall,  Letitia's  carriage  arrived 
at  the  door.  Though  Agnes  was  so  hopeless  and  so  entirely 
convinced  that  nothing  could  now  avail,  the  sound  of  the  carriage 
wheels  on  the  gravel  made  her  shrink  and  glow  with  indignation, 
as  if  the  noise  might  harm  him.  The  first  words  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Parke  were  of  reproach : 

"  Couldn't  you  drive  round  another  way,  not  to  disturb  him  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Ah,  you  have  come  to  see  our  poor  Mar.  No,  dear  boy,  we 
don't  disturb  him.  Nothing  has  disturbed  him  for  a  long,  long 
time,  alas ! "  said  Letitia.    * 

The  mournful  motion  of  her  head,  her  measured  tones  of  ficti- 
tious grief,  gave  Agnes  an  impulse  to  strike  her,  as  a  brutal  man 
might  have  done,  upon  the  lying  mouth. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Agnes,"  cried  Letty,  "stay,  stay  1  Don't  go  away." 
There  was  no  possibility  of  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Letty's  wet 
eyes  and  tear-stained  face. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask  you  to  do  that,"  said  Letitia.    "  If  it 

had  been  Mary But  there  are  too  many  people  already  in 

the  house.     And  you  could  do  Mar  no  good,  Agnes :  in  all  iikeli* 
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hood  he  will  never  recognize  anybody — he  will  just  sleep  away. 
And  the  agitation  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  And  at  such  a 
moment  it  is  best  there  should  be  nobody  in  the  house  but  the 
family  alone." 

"  I  am  his  mother's  sister,"  said  Agnes  painfully. 

"But  such  a  mother!  who  has  never  spoken  to  him,  never 
acknowledged  him,  would  have  turned  him  out  of  his  rights  if  she 
could.  No,  he  must  be  left  now  to  those  who  have  cared  for  him 
all  his  life." 

"  Oh,  Letitia,"  she  cried,  in  her  misery, "  and  have  you  nothing 
to  blame  yourself  with  in  that  ?  Is  your  conscience  clear  ?  Don't 
you  remember,  as  we  all  do — as  we  all  did — for  most  of  them  are 
gone  ?  "  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 

Letitia  looked  at  her,  opening  her  eyes  wide,  then  gave  her 
daughter  a  glance  of  appeal,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Poor  thing ! "  she  said.  "  Poor  Agnes  !  it  has  been  too  much 
for  her.  This  dreadful  mental  weakness  is  in  the  family.  Tell 
one  of  the  men,  Letty,  to  get  ready  to  take  her  to  the  station. 
My  poor  Agnes,  rest  here  a  little,  and  Thomas  shall  take  you  to 
the  train." 

Agnes  said  not  a  word  more.  She  turned  and  hastened  away, 
almost  running  to  get  into  the  shelter  of  her  cab  before  the  storm 
of  wretchedness  and  fierce  indignation,  which  she  could  scarcely 
keep  silent  so  long,  should  burst  forth.  And  now  she  was  about 
to  triumph  in  her  wickedness,  this  cruel,  terrible  woman  !  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  her.  Mar's  innocent  young  life, 
and  Mary's  reason,  and  all  the  misery  that  had  been,  were  but 
steps  in  her  advancement.  And  now  she  had  all  but  reached  the 
climax  of  her  life. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Agnes  got  home  so  late  that  she  did  not  see  Mary  that  even- 
ing. And  next  day  there  was  not  very  much  conversation 
between  them.  Lady  Frogmore  could  see  by  her  sister's  looks 
that  she  had  not  very  cheerful  news  to  give.  She  said  with  a  sort 
of  ndw-born  timidity,  "  I  hope  things  are  better  than  you  thought," 
to  which  Agnes  made  no  reply  but  by  shaking  her  head.  It 
rained  that  day.  One  of  those  soft,  long-continued  summer  rains 
which  pour  down  from  morning  to  night  without  any  hope  of 
change,  refreshing  and  restoring  everything  that  had  begun  to 
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droop  in  the  too  vivid  sun,  but  shutting  the  doors  of  the  house 
against  the  all-pervading  moisture,  and  making  all  rambles  im- 
possible. Few  things  are  more  depressing  to  a  heart  already 
deeply  weighted  than  this  persistent  rain.  The  grey  of  the  sky, 
the  patter  on  theleaves,  the  monotony  of  the  long  hours  increases 
every  burden.  Even  in  the  happiest  circumstances  the  prisoners 
indoors  long  for  something  to  happen,  for  somebody  to  come. 
And  it  may  be  believed  that  to  Agnes  in  the  fever  of  her  anxiety 
every  hour  seemed  a  year  long.  This  night  or  to-morrow  might 
be  the  decisive  time.  The  secrets  of  life  or  death  were  in  those 
slowly  passing  moments,  the  balance  slowly  moving  to  one  side 
or  another.  She  went  through  all  her  so-called  duties,  the  little 
domestic  things  she  had  to  do,  the  little  nothings  that  seemed, oh,so 
unimportant,  so  futile,  in  face  of  the  great  thing  that  was  about 
to  be  decided.  She  asked  herself  how  she  could  endure  to  do 
them,  to  order  the  little  dinner,  to  superintend  the  little  economies 
while  Mar  lay  dying.  But  had  she  been  with  Mar,  what  could 
she  have  done  ?  Sat  and  looked  on  in  the  most  desperate  sus- 
pense, still  able  to  do  nothing  for  him,  to  do  nothing  for  anybody, 
to  wait  only  till  the  end  should  come. 

There  came  a  moment,  however,  when  the  courage  of  Agnes 
failed,  and  she  could  bear  it  no  more.  She  told  her  sister  again 
that  she  had  a  headache — ^a  pretence  which  Mary  seemed  to  under- 
stand, asking  no  questions — and  would  go  early  to  bed.  But  she 
did  not  go  to  bed.  It  seemed  something  to  sit  up,  to  accompany 
the  vigil  of  the  nurse,  the  possibility  of  the  change,  with  the 
intensity  of  feeling  if  not  of  presence.  When  Agnes  closed  her 
eyes  she  seemed  to  see  the  whole  scene — the  room  with  its  shaded 
light,  the  wasted  form  scarcely  visible  in  the  bed ;  the  nurse — ^a 
silent  figure — ^watching  the  long  hours  through.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  nurse  who  was  then  with  the  boy  was  one  who  did 
not  hope — which  was  a  thing  which  would  have  added  heaviness 
to  the  vigil  had  she  known  it  She  had  not  the  heart  to  go  to 
bed.  It  seemed  somehow  as  if  she  were  doing  something  for  him 
to  sit  up  and  count  the  hours  and  spend  her  soul  in  broken  breaths 
of  prayer.  Oh,  how  broken,  how  interrupted  with  a  hundred  fan- 
tastic uncontrollable  imaginations!  Still,  it  was  something  to 
join  herself  to  the  vigil,  if  no  more. 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  deep  anxiety  and  thoughts 
that  she  did  not  hear  any  movement  in  the  house,  and  thought 
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nothing  but  that  the  household  was  asleep  and  hushed  at  its 
usual  early  hour.  And  when  she  heard  a  stealthy  step  come  to 
her  door  after  midnight,  Agnes's  mind  was  so  confused  from 
reality  by  that  vigil  that  she  sprang  up  with  a  breathless  terror 
lest  it  might  be  the  nurse  coming  to  call  her  to  tell  her  the  change 
had  come,  and  that  Mar's  life  was  fading  away.  She  made  a 
swift  step  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  unable  to  speak ;  but  only 
found  Lady  Frogmore's  maid  outside  with  an  anxious  face. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hill,  Pm  so  glad  you're  up,"  she  said ;  "  I  wish  you 
would  come  to  my  lady — ^she  is  not  herself  at  all.  I  can't  tell 
what  is  the  matter  with  her." 

"  Hasn't  she  gone  to  bed.  Ford  ?  " 

"  I  got  her  to  bed,  ma'am,  quite  comfortable  I  thought ;  but  I 
stopped  about  doing  little  things,  for  I  saw  she  was  wakeful ;  and 
then  all  at  once  she  got  up  and  called  me  and  caught  me  by 
the  arm.  '  Ford,'  she  says,  looking  in  my  face  very  serious, '  who 
was  it  that  said,  May  he  grow  up  an  idiot  and  kill  you  ?  Who 
was  it,  who  was  it  ? '  *  Oh,  my  lady,  I  don't  know,'  I  said  ;  *  I 
never  heard  the  words  before.'  *  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,' 
she  cries,  always  looking  at  me.  *  Ford,  do  you  think  words  like 
that  ever  come  true  ? '  Perhaps  I  was  too  bold.  Miss  Hill ;  but  I 
spoke  up  and  said :  *  No,  my  lady,  I'm  sure  they  don't ;  for  if  they 
did,  God  Almighty  would  be  putting  us  in  the  power  of  the  worst 
and  dreadfullest — and  He  would  never  do  that'  *  No,  Ford,  He 
would  never  do  that,'  she  said,  with  the  tears  in  her  dear  eyes. 
Oh,  Miss  Hill,  there's  some  change  coming.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is.  And  now  she's  trying  all  her  keys  upon  that  box  we 
brought  from  the  Park.  We've  not  been  able  to  find  one  that 
would  open  it ;  but  I  got  another  bunch  just  now,  and  while  she 
was  busy  I  thought  I'd  come  and  call  you.  Don't  be  frightened, 
Miss  Hill.     I  don't  think  it's  a  change  for  the  worse." 

**  Oh,  Ford,"  said  Agnes,  "  it  is  just  the  bitterness  of  life.  It's  a 
change  that  will  come  too  late.  Oh,  my  boy  1  it  must  be  his  dear 
spirit  that  is  moving  his  mother's  heart." 

"Let's  hope  it's  something  better  than  that.  Let's  hope  it 
means  good  news,"  said  the  woman,  who  knew  a  great  deal  of  the 
family  in  her  long  service,  and  nearly,  if  not  all,  its  mysteries. 
But  Agnes,  whose  heart  was  very  heavy,  only  shook  her  head. 
When  she  went  into  her  sister's  room  Mary  was  standing  against 
the  light,  a  white  figure  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown.     Her 
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partial  confusion  of  mind,  the  subdued  and  quiet  life  she  had  led, 
her  exemption  from  strong  emotions,  had  kept  an  air  of  compara- 
tive youth  about  her.  Her  hair  was  partially  grey,  but  it  gave  no 
appearance  of  age  to  the  face,  which  had  the  appearance  of  one 
purified  and  refined  from  earthliness  by  long  misfortune  and 
trouble.  She  had  lighted  a  number  of  candles,  which  encircled 
her  with  light,  and  was  standing  looking  down  into  the  box,  which 
was  open  on  the  table,  with  a  strange  air  of  tremulous  discovery, 
indecision,  terror,  and  joy,  like  one  who  has  found  out  some 
astonishing  thing  which  she  cannot  believe,  yet  knows  to  be  true. 
She  turned  half  round  with  a  warning  movement,  as  if  begging 
not  to  be  disturbed,  then  suddenly  putting  out  her  hand  drew 
Agnes  close  to  her. 

"  What  is  that  ?    Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  "  she  said. 

The  only  answer  Agnes  made  was  with  a  burst  of  tears.  "  Oh, 
Mary  I  oh,  my  dear !  my  dear  ! "  she  cried. 

A  smile  was  on  Mary  s  face — a  strange,  tender  smile,  full  of  all 
the  softness  of  her  veiled  and  gentle  soul.  She  took  out  something 
tenderly  and  reverently,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sacred  thing.  The 
curious  nurse,  peering  behind  these  two  absorbed  women,  expect- 
ing to  see  some  mystery,  felt  herself  to  come  down  from  imagina- 
tive poetic  heights  to  the  commonest  familiar  ground  when  she 
saw  what  it  was.  Ford  almost  laughed  with  the  surprise,  but 
dared  not,  so  strong  was  the  sensation  of  passionate  feeling  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  air.  What  Lady  Frc^more  took  from  the  box 
was  the  first  little  garment  that  is  ever  put  upon  a  child.  A  little 
film  of  lawn,  not  much  more ;  the  most  delicate  and  softest  of 
fabrics  made  to  fold  over  the  delicate  body,  in  exquisite  softness 
and  whiteness,  as  if  the  finest  fairy  web  of  earth  had  been  chosen 
to  wrap  the  little  thing  newborn,  come  from  among  the  angels. 
It  was  unfinished — a  narrow  line  of  very  fine  lace  only  half-sewn 
round  the  little  sleeves.  Mary  took  it  up  and  held  it  in  her 
hands,  spread  out  upon  them.  Oh,  what  soft  suggestions  of 
trembling  happiness,  of  wonderful  anticipation,  of  tender  mystery, 
and  dreams  were  in  it ! 

"  What  is  this  ?  *'  she  said,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Agnes  had  put  her  arms  round  her  sister,  leaning  upon  her 
— ^she  who  was  usually  the  strong  one,  the  supporter  and  prop— 
and  laid  her  head  on  Mary's  shoulder.  The  sight  of  the  little 
tender  relic,  so  familiar,  so  full  of  suggestion  on  this  night  of  fat^ 
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overcame  her  altogether.  Oh,  to  think  of  the  infant  for  whom 
that  little  wrapper  of  softness  had  been  made ;  whom  his  mother, 
who  had  made  it  with  such  holy  and  tender  thoughts,  had  never 
known  ;  who  was  lying  now  between  life  and  death — perhaps, 
having  crossed  the  awful  boundary,  lingering  near  them,  breathing 
into  her  long-closed  and  stupefied  heart.  Agnes  could  make  no 
answer.  She  sobbed  convulsively  upon  her  sister's  shoulder. 
"  Oh,  my  baby,  my  boy,  my  little  Mar,  my  little  Mar ! "  she  cried, 
with  a  poignant  tone  of  anguish  which  pierced  the  soft  air,  the 
soft  silence  of  the  night,  like  something  keen  and  terrible,  a  sharp 
blade  and  point  of  passionate  human  feeling. 

Mary  held  up  the  stronger  woman  with  a  rally  of  her  own 
strength,  but  did  not  move  otherwise.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
but  there  was  no  anguish  in  them.  She  said  in  a  low  voice,  like 
the  coo  of  a  dove,  "  No  one  need  tell  me.  I  know.  It  was  I  who 
made  it  for  my  baby — my  baby  !  And  he  was  bom.  I  remember 
now  everything.  The  old  mother  was  there — my  mother — don't 
you  know — ^and  so  proud.     And  my  old  l6rd,  my  dear  old  lord — 

with  his  heir Agnes,  Agnes ! "  she  cried  suddenly,  "  what 

have  you  done  to  me,  to  keep  me  so  long  from  my  boy  ?  " 

Agnes  sank  down  upon  her  knees  on  the  floor.  She  held  up 
her  clasped  hands  as  if  she  were  praying  to  the  white  figure  that 
stood  over  her.  "  It  can  do  no  harm  now,"  she  cried.  "  What 
dtSes  it  matter  if  we  all  go  mad !  I  think  I  shall :  to  see  her 
remember  him,  to  see  her  find  out  the  truth  too  late — ^too  late  I 
Oh,  God,  that  I  should  have  my  answer  now  when  it  is  all  over. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  no  answer — no 
answer  now." 

"  Agnes,"  said  Mary,  gently  laying  a  hand  upon  her  head — ^she 
held  the  precious  little  garment  in  her  other  hand,  and  kissed  it, 
pressing  it  to  her  lips  and  her  cheek — ^^  Agnes,"  she  said  in  her 
soft  voice,  pitying  her  sister's  emotion,  "  I  do  not  blame  you,  dear. 
I  have  been  kept  in  the  dark,  I  don't  know  why ;  I  have  done 
many  strange  things  not  knowing.  Perhaps  my — my  baby — my 
boy  has  been  injured  ;  God  forbid !  But  I  don't  blame  you,  dear. 
If  he  has  been  injured  we  can  put  it  right.  All  can  be  put  right, 
now  we  know.  You  meant  it,  I  am  sure,  for  the  best  Agnes,  I 
never,  never  will  blame  you,  dear.  Oh,  rise  up  now  and  tell  me, 
tell  me  all  you  have  kept  from  me ;  tell  me  everything  about  my 
boy." 
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"  I  think  God  has  taken  him,"  cried  Agnes  on  her  knees.  **  This 
was  the  night — I  think  he  must  be  here  to  have  found  his  way  to 
his  mother's  heart  Oh,  Mar,  Mar !  if  you  are  dead,  if  you  hear, 
say  something ;  let  us  see  you  one  moment,  one  moment  before  you 
go  to  heaven.    One  moment,  one  moment,  Mar ! " 

The  maid,  who  was  standing  by,  and  whom  these  words  froze  with 
terror,  thought  to  her  dying  day  that  she  had  heard — something 
she  knew  not  what,  like  the  passing  of  a  soft  fdotstep,  like  a 
subdued  breath,  and  would  have  turned  and  fled  had  she  not 
thought  herself  safer  in  the  room  with  the  lights  than  in  the  dark 
passages  outside.  This  impulse  of  terror  was  stopped  in  Ford's 
mind  by  the  look  her  mistress  gave  her — ^which  was  a  look  which 
Ford  had  exchanged  with  many  persons  over  Lady  Frc^more's 
own  head — a  look  of  pity  and  appeal,  consulting  her  what  was  to 
be  done  for  the  distracted  woman  at  their  feet  This  curious 
turning  of  the  tables  stupefied  Ford.  It  was  as  if  an  infant  from 
its  cradle  had  turned  and  bid  its  nurse  care  for  its  mother. 

"All  this  has  been  too  much  for  her,"  said  Lady  Frogmore. 
"  Help  me  to  put  her  in  my  bed.  Ford.  She  and  I  have  always 
been  together.  We  slept  tc^ether  when  we  were  two  little  girls 
in  the  old  Vicarage.  Agnes,  let  me  lift  you,  dear ;  don't  strain 
yourself  or  take  any  trouble.  We'll  stay  together  this  wonderful 
night.  And  when  you're  able  you  tell  me — let  me  lift  you 
first '' 

"You!"  cried  Agnes,  stumbling  somehow  to  her  feet  She 
added  in  a  humble  tone,  coming  to  herself,  "  I  have  forgotten 
my  duty,  Mary.  Don't  think  any  more  of  me.  It  was  more  than 
I  could  bear,  just  for  a  moment" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  was  too  much.  Ford,  do  you  think  you  could 
sleep  on  the  sofa,  just  to  be  at  hand  if  we  wanted  anything  ?  I 
am  not  easy  about  her  still.  We'll  stay  together  to-night  Lie 
down  and  I  will  sit  by  you,  and  when  you  are  able  you  will  tell 
me——" 

"  My  lady,  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  get  your  natural 
rest" 

"  Mary,  you  must  not  sit  up  with  me ! " 

"  And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  said  Mary.  **  Don't 
you  know  I'm  very  happy  to-night  ?  Don't  you  know  I've  found 
it  out — ^what  has  been  on  my  mind  so  long  ?  I  knew  there  was 
something.     I  have  never  said  anything  to  you,  but  it  has  been, 
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oh,  so  heavy  on  my  mind !  Something,  something  that  had  gone 
away  from  me  that  I  could  not  get  back,  and  when  I  dreamt  of 
my  lord  he  was  always  frowning,  always  angry.  Agnes !  I  was 
making  this,  and  mother  sitting  as  there,  and  you  pouring  out 
tea,  when — we  were  all  very  happy — I  remember  my  thread 
breaking  just  there,  when  I  had  nearly  finished.  And  I  turned 
to  take  another,  and — then  there  tvas  something  that  happened 
before — before  he  was  bom." 

"  He  was  bom  that  night,"  cried  Agnes  ;  "God  bless  him  ! " 
She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  become  dry  and  shone  as  if 
with  fever.  In  her  mind  there  was  a  deep  wonder  whether  Mar 
heard  her,  whether  it  would  please  him,  though  he  was  dead, 
to  have  the  story  of  his  infancy  told  to  his  mother.  And  with 
this  half- distracted  thought  came  one  that  was  quite  real,  quite 
rational — the  anxious  determination  to  shut  out  all  reference  to 
Letitia's  visit  from  the  still  wavering  mind  of  her  sister ;  to  keep 
that  which  was  the  key  of  all  that  followed  from  her  recollection 
if  possible. 

"  He  was  bom  that  night — God  bless  him  ! "  said  Mary  slowly. 
Then  she  added,  "  I  remember  a  cluster  of  people  bending  over 
him,  and  the  light  on  father's  bald  head,  and  my  dear  old  lord 
with  his  face  down  quite  close,  and  the  doctor  standing  saying 
something  about  the  child.  And  then — ^and  then— what  hap- 
pened ?  I  remember  no  more." 

"  You  were  very  ill,  oh,  very  ill ;  so  ill  that — oh,"  said  Agnes, 
"  don't  make  me  think  of  that  terrible  time." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mary,  a  quiet  seriousness  coming  over  her  face, 
though  her  lips  still  smiled,  "  you  thought  I  was  going  to  die." 

Agnes  made  no  reply. 

"  But  even  that,"  said  Lady  Frogmore,  "  was  not  enough  to 
make  you  all  deceive  me  so  cruelly.  No,  no,  my  dear,  I  did 
not  mean  cruelly.  You  must  have  thought  it  for  the  best. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  before  that  a  woman  should  live 
and  never  know  ?    Do  you  remember  what  the  Bible  says,  *  Can 

a  woman  forget  her  child,  that  she  should  not  remember ' 

Oh,"  cried  the  poor  soul,  "what  you  have  taken  from  me! 
How  much  you  have  robbed  me  of  I"  She  paused  a  moment 
with  her  hands  clasped,  with  the  consciousness  of  wrong  on  her 
face.  Then  that  sterner  mood  died  away  in  the  old  sweet  way 
of  making  the  best  of  it,  which  Agnes  remembered  with  a  melt- 
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ing  of  her  heart  had  always  been  Mary's  way.  "  Never  mind," 
she  said.  "  Never  mind.  I  know  now,  and  you  meant  it  all  for 
the  best." 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Mary  sat  by  the  bed  in  which  Agnes  lay  for  nearly  half  the 
night  She  was  so  determined  on  this  strange  arrangement  that 
her  sister  had  to  yield,  and  as  long  as  the  darkness  lasted,  which 
in  July  moves  slowly,  much  more  than  in  June,  the  conversation 
went  on.  Ford  lay  on  the  sofa  in  a  distant  corner  and  slept 
soundly,  but  neither  of  the  ladies  had  any  inclination  to  sleep. 
It  distracted  the  thoughts  of  Agnes  from  the  possible  awful  im- 
portance of  this  night  in  Mar's  life  to  tell  Mar's  mother  every- 
thing that  had  happened,  dwelling  as  briefly  as  possible  upon 
the  illness  which  had  separated  Mary  from  her  child,  and  endea- 
vouring to  blur  over  as  best  she  could  the  blank  which  that  ill- 
ness had  left  behind  in  Mary's  mind.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
broken  story,  in  which  a  stranger  wanting  information  would 
have  seen  the  most  serious  gaps  and  deficiencies.  But  to  Mary 
the  interest  of  the  details  in  which  Agnes  took  refuge  to  avoid 
the  more  serious  questions  was  so  great  that  it  was  always 
possible  to  carry  her  past  a  dangerous  point,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  two  voices  going  on  all  through  the  night,  low, 
breathed  into  each  other's  ears,  was  more  like  the  whisperings 
of  two  girls  over  their  little  secrets  of  love  than  the  clearing  up 
of  what  was  almost  a  tragedy,  the  revelation  of  the  strangest, 
troublous  story.  Mary  herself  was  lost  in  a  still  vague  and 
tremulous  joy,  all  innocent  and  soft  as  the  little  garment  that  had 
been  the  happy  cause  of  it,  possessing  as  yet  no  complications, 
realizing  nothing  but  that  she  had  been  proved  to  have  the 
dearest  of  all  possessions  to  a  woman — a  child,  a  baby,  who  to 
her  thoughts  was  a  baby  still,  and  at  present  linked  himself  but 
dimly  to  any  idea  of  further  developments.  To  be  told  that  he 
was  Mar  still  gave  little  enlightenment  to  her  mind,  which  did  not 
know  Mar.  Something  that  could  be  wrapped  still  in  that  little 
film  of  innermost  apparel — although  it  was  at  the  same  time 
something  which  could  consciously  respond  to  her  affection, 
reflect  his  father's  image  as  Agnes  said  he  did — something  that 
was  at  once  a  loving  human  creature  and  an  infant  entirely  her 
own.     This  was  Mary's  conception  of  the  child  whom  she  had 
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discovered  as  if  it  had  been  a  jewel  that  was  lost.  She  took  it 
sweetly,  quietly,  as  was  natural  to  her  gentle  soul.  Happily  it 
had  come  without  any  harsh  discovery,  in  the  gentlest  way,  and 
as  yet  there  seemed  nothing  but  happiness  in  the  lifting  of  the 
veil,  the  opening  up  of  the  old  life.  Mary  cried  as  she  listened, 
shedding  many  soft  tears.  Her  ^y^!&  shone  behind  them  with 
joy  and  peace.  She  had  found  what  she  had  lost.  No  more 
would  her  old  lord  frown  upon  her  in  her  dream ;  no  more 
would  she  feel  that  imperfection,  that  something  which  she 
could  not  understand,  the  mystery  which  had  haunted  her  life, 
though  she  did  not  know  what  it  was.  She  could  not,  perhaps 
would  not  (for  even  in  this  feeble  state  there  is  some  moral  con- 
trol) allow  herself  to  think  further.  It  was  enough  that  she  had 
come  out  of  the  darkness,  and  that  the  light  was  sweet  When 
the  daylight  began  to  come  in  at  the  window  and  make  the 
candles  pale.  Lady  Frogmore  rose,  as  light  and  serviceable  as  if  it 
had  not  been  she  who  had  been  surrounded  with  such  anxious 
cares  for  so  many  years,  and  placed  upon  such  a  platform  of 
weakness  and  disadvantage.  She  was  not  weak  nor  at  any  dis- 
advantage now.  Her  maid  slept  Her  sister,  who  had  minis- 
tered to  her  all  these  years  lay  silent,  looking  on  while  she  put 
out  the  candles  and  closed  the  shutter  on  the  window. 

"  I  am  coming  to  bed,"  she  said,  "  if  you  will  make  room  for 
me,  Agnes ;  not  because  I  am  tired,  for  I  could  sit  and  hear  of 
him  for  ever,  but  because  we  must  be  early  astir  to-morrow,  and 
I  suppose  rest  is  necessary.  I  don't  feel  any  need  of  it,"  she  said 
with  a  soft  laugh.  "  None  at  all.  I  feel  young  and  strong  as  if 
I  could  do  anything.  I  feel  about  twenty,  Agnes.  But  make 
a  little  room  and  I  think  I  shall  sleep.  It  is  like  old  times,"  she 
said  as  she  took  her  place  by  her  sister's  side, "  like  old,  old  times, 
when  the  little  girls  were  always  together.  Do  you  remember 
the  time  when  we  two  were  the  little  girls  ?  " 

They  kissed  each  other  laughing  and  crying  over  that  old 
recollection.  How  long,  how  long  ago  ?  And  all  life  had  passed 
since  then,  and  here  they  were,  two  sisters  growing  old,  with 
wrinkles  upon  the  faces  which  the  early  light  revealed,  despising 
all  the  tender  fictions  of  the  night  Mary  soon  slept  as  she  had 
said,  fearing  nothing,  innocent  in  the  discovery  she  had  made. 
She  fell  asleep  like  a  child  with  the  light  of  the  summer  morning 
glowing  on  her  face.     But  Agnes  could  not  sleep.     When  her 
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sister's  regular  breathing  showed  the  deep  repose  in  which  she 
was  wrapped,  Agnes  stole  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  furthest 
window  where  there  was  a  glimmer  of  the  rising  sun,  and  knelt 
down  there  in  the  dawning  ray  turning  her  face  towards  the 
east  Why  she  could  not  have  told.  To  turn  her  face  towards 
the  east  was  no  spell,  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  secure  that 
her  prayers  should  be  heard.  And  it  could  not  be  said  that  she 
prayed.  Her  soul  and  body  were  both  worn  out  She  knelt 
there  silent,  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands.  The  new  day  was 
bringing  life  or  death  to  Mar — ^which  was  it  bringing,  life  or  death  ? 
She  knelt  on  silent,  like  an  image  of  devotion.  It  was  something 
at  least  to  await  that  crisis,  when  it  should  come,  upon  her  knees. 
Lady  Frc^more  slept  till  it  was  late,  long  after  Agnes  had 
dressed  and  come  upstairs  again  to  await  at  her  bedside  her 
sister's  awakening,  with  a  little  anxiety  after  all  the  excitement 
of  the  night  Mary  had  lain  very  still ;  she  had  not  moved  for 
hours,  and  was  sleeping  like  a  child.  But  when  she  began  to 
give  signs  of  waking  her  appearance  changed.  She  moved 
about  uneasily,  her  face  contracted  as  if  with  pain  ;  she  put  out 
her  hands  as  if  appealing  to  some  one.  Suddenly  she  sprang  up 
broad  awake  in  her  bed.  "  Ford ! "  she  cried,  and  then, "  Agnes !  " 
as  she  perceived  her  sister.  Her  breath  came  quick,  a  look  of 
terrorcame  over  her  face.  "  Who  was  it,"  she  cried —  "  who  was 
it  that  said,  *  May  he  grow  up  an  idiot,  and  kill  you ! '  Who 
was  it,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady ! "  cried  Ford,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bed. 

"  Mary !  don't  think  of  that,  for  God's  sake." 
"  Who  was  it  ?  "  she  cried.     "  It  was  to  me  it  was  said." 
"  Oh,  my  lady,"  said  Ford,  **  don't  think  of  such  dreadful  things." 
"  *  May  he  grow  up  an  idiot,  and  kill  you  ! '     It  was  said  to  me 
— it  was  a  curse  upon  my  baby — my  child.     Who  said  it,  Agnes  ? 
You  know." 

"Oh,  Mary,  what  does  it  matter  now?  What  harm  could 
such  wicked  words  do  to  any  one  ?  Yes — yes,  it  is  true.  Mary, 
I  ought  not  to  tell  you — it  was  Letitia.  Oh,  what  does  it  matter 
now?" 

Mary  pushed  her  away,  flinging  herself  out  of  bed.  "  Not 
matter !  Ford,  let  me  dress  at  once.  Order  the  carriage.  Tell 
me  what  is  the  first  train.    We  must  go  at  once  by  the  first  train." 
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*•  Where,  Mary?    Oh,  my  dear,  where  ?  " 

"  She  asks  me  where,"  cried  Lady  Frogmore,  appealing  in  her 
excitement  to  the  maid.  "  She  asks  me  where,  and  she  knows 
my  boy  is  in  that  woman's  hands — my  child  in  that  woman's 
hands.  She  said,  *  May  he  grow  up  an  idiot ' — my  child,  my  baby ! 
and  he  is  in  her  hands.  Oh,  quick,  quick,  give  me  my  things ! 
Order  the  carriage  I  There  is  a  train,  early,  that  we  went  by 
before.  Oh,  the  slow,  horrible  train  it  is,  I  remember,  stopping 
everywhere ;  but  at  least  don't  let  us  lose  it  now," 

"  Is  it  to  the  Park  you  are  going,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Where  else  ?  "  cried  Lady  Frogmore ; "  is  not  my  child  there, 
and  in  her  hands  ?  " 

She  was  too  impatient  to  accept  the  usual  services  of  her 
maid,  but  dressed  herself  in  wild  haste,  her  trembling  hands 
tying  strings  and  fastening  buttons  all  wrong.  Her  two 
attendants  could  do  little  but  look  on,  as  in  her  agitation  she 
snatched  at  everything.  The  gentle  Mary,  always  so  tranquil 
and  mild,  was  transfigured  with  passion  and  eagerness.  When 
she  heard  that  it  was  too  late  for  the  morning  train  it  was  a 
shriek  rather  than  a  cry  which  burst  from  her  breast  "  Oh,  why 
did  you  let  me  sleep?  Why  did  I  sleep?"  she  cried  bitterly. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  calming  her,  no  means  of  explaining 
how  they  had  arranged  everything  for  her  comfort  that  she 
might  rest  after  her  unusual  excitement  and  exhaustion.  She 
rest!  Mary,  who  had  been  the  object  of  unceasing  care  for 
years,  whose  every  mood  had  been  considered,  and  from  whonj 
everybody  near  warded  and  kept  off  any  possible  shade  of 
annoyance,  forgot  all  that  in  a  moment.  She  became  the  Mary 
of  old,  she  who  was  Letitia's  right  hand,  she  who  spared  no- 
trouble,  who  thought  of  everybody  but  herself.  Mary  was  as 
much  surprised  at  being  the  first  to  be  thought  of,  at  having  her 
rest  cared  for,  as  if  that  long  time  of  care  and  observance  had 
never  been.  "Rest  for  me ! "  she  cried,  "  you  should  have  knowr^ 
better,  Agnes — you  might  have  known  I  should  not  rest  till  I 
had  seen  my  boy."  She  woke  without  a  cloud  upon  her  memory^ 
of  that  fact,  but  with  this  new  dread  sprung  up  in  her  mind  which 
could  not  be  calmed  down. 

They  set  off  in  time  for  a  later  train  after  a  weary  interval 
of  waiting,  an  interval  that  seemed  to  both  as  if  it  would  never 
end.     Mary  had  been  seized  in  the  new  sense  of  motherhood 
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with  a  panic  and  fear  of  alarm  which  nothing  could  quench. 
She  who  had  forgiven  everything  to  Letitia,  who  had  thought 
of  nothing  either  in  her  madness  or  her  recovery  but  the 
interests  of  her  former  friend,  now  feared  her  as  if  she  were  a 
criminal,  and  felt  that  every  moment  the  heir  remained  in  her 
hands  was  a  moment  of  danger.  ''  She  will  do  him  no  harm/' 
Agnes  tried  to  say.  "  She  is  not  kind.  She  does  not  love  him, 
but  she  will  do  him  no  harm."  Mary  would  not  listen  to  this 
voice  of  reason.  The  woman  who  had  wished  that  the  unborn 
child  should  grow  up  an  idiot  and  kill  his  parents  appeared  in  no 
light  but  that  of  a  possible  murderess  to  her  who  had  newly 
discovered  his  existence  and  that  she  was  his  mother.  She  waved 
off  her  sister's  soothing  words.  She  put  Agnes  herself — Agnes 
.'  -lo  bad  loved  him  always,  who  had  been  his  first  guardian,  all 
.  ;•  :.-.'.:•  \  }  ^  Y\  \  ^ver  known — ^in  a  secondary  place,  as  one  who 
could  not  aiviiic  t'  c  passion  of  the  mother  love.  "  It  is  easy  for 
you  to  speak,"  she  said,  crying  out  in  her  impatience  that  the 
horses  crept,  that  they  would  be  too  late  for  the  train,  and  then 
that  the  train  itself  was  like  a  country  cart,  and  would  not  go. 
Then  there  came  those  long  waitings  at  the  junction,  the  interval 
between  one  little  country  conveyance  and  another.  The  rain  of 
yesterday  had  all  passed  away.  The  day  was  bright,  illumin- 
ating the  face  of  the  country,  mocking  at  the  heaviness  of  the 
travellers.  Lady  Frogmore  was  flushed  and  eager,  full  of  inquiry, 
walking  about  during  the  times  of  waiting,  explaining  to  every- 
body that  she  was  going  to  her  son,  to  bring  him  home,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  those  who  knew  her  story,  and  knew  too  that 
Mar  lay  dying.  Her  acquaintances  looked  at  her  with  trouble 
and  suspicion,  looked  anxiously  aside  at  Ford,  who  followed  her 
mistress  about  as  she  walked  up  and  down.  Had  poor  Lady 
Frogniore's  Ix-ain  given  way  again  ?  was  what  they  asked  each 
other  with  their  eyes.  But  it  was  none  of  their  business,  and 
there  was  no  one  important  enough  to  interfere.  - 

As  for  Agnes,  she  was  incapable  of  any  activity.  When  she 
was  permitted  to  be  quiet  for  a  moment  there  fell  upon  her  heart 
the  other  dreadful  burden  which  Mary  had  not  understood,  which 
Agnes  shrank  from  insisting  upon.  Was  it  all  too  late,  too  late, 
a  terrible  irony  of  Providence  which  sometimes  seems  to  keep  the 
-word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  pagan  fates,  to  give 
-when  the  gift  is  no  longer  of  any  use?    Was  his  mother  hurry- 
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ing  in  all  the  new  passion  of  her  love  and  trust  to  find  no  child, 
no  son,  but  only  what  was  mortal,  the  poor  cast-off  garment  of 
flesh  that  had  once  been  her  boy  ?  Was  it  all  over — that  struggle  ? 
or  had  it  perhaps  ended,  as  the  nurse  hoped,  in  life  and  not  in 
death?  As  she  approached  the  time  when  she  should  know, 
Agnes'  mind  began  to  play  with  this  hope :  tremulous  gleams  of 
happiness  and  possibility  flashing  before  her  eyes,  which  she 
dared  not  receive  or  dwell  upon,  but  which  came  to  her  without 
any  will  of  hers,  flaming  through  the  dark,  lighting  up  the  skies, 
then  sinking  into  greater  gloom  than  ever.  While  Mary  walked 
about  in  the  intervals  of  waiting,  Agnes  sat  out  of  sight  in  the 
most  retired  corner  she  could  iind,  dumb  and  faint  with  the  awful 
suspense.  She  could  not  communicate  to  her  sister  what  she 
feared,  yet  feared  doubly  for  the  consequence  to  Mary  if  in  the 
heat  of  her  newly  awakened  feeling  she  should  come  suddenly 
against  that  thick  blank  of  loss.  Oh,  to  forestall  the  wrong  turn, 
to  know  what  a  few  hours  might  bring  forth — happiness,  the 
perfection  of  being,  a  new  life,  a  brighter  world — or  madness, 
misery,  and  death  ?  Thus  the  one  sister  sat  dumb  and  incapable 
of  speech,  her  throat  dry  and  her  lips  parched,  while  the  other,  all 
energy  and  eagerness,  soothed  her  impatience  by  movement  and 
eager  communication  of  her  purpose — going  to  find  her  boy. 

The  railways  have  almost  annihilated  distance,  everybody  says 
— and  it  is  true.  But  when  a  succession  of  slow  country  trains 
on  cross  lines  have  to  be  gone  through,  with  many  pauses,  stop- 
pages, and  changes,  there  is  nothing  which  gives  the  same  im- 
pression of  delay  and  miserable  tardihood.  To  haste  for  a  little 
time  towards  your  end,  and  then  to  stop  and  spend  as  long  a  time 
or  longer  in  aimless  waiting,  repeating  the  same  again  and  again 
in  an  afternoon's  journey!  No  waggon  on  the  country  road 
seems  to  be  so  slow,  so  lingering,  so  impossible  to  quicken.  It 
was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  nearest  station  to  the  Park, 
and  then  a  long  interval  followed  before  they  could  obtain  the 
broken-down,  rattling,  clattering  country  fly  which  drove  them 
six  miles  further  to  the  Park.  It  was  all  that  Agnes's  lips  could 
do  to  utter  an  inquiry,  "  How  is  Lord  Frogmore  ? "  when  the 
keeper  of  the  lodge  awoke  up  out  of  his  first  sleep,  stumbled  forth 
to  open  the  gate,  half  reluctant  to  admit  visitors  at  such  an  hour. 
"  I  think  I  heard  as  the  young  lord's  a  bit  better,"  said  the  yawn- 
ing lodge-keeper.     Her  heart  leapt  up,  almost  choking  her  in  her 

30* 
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sudden  relief.  But  how  did  she  dare  to  trust  this  indifferent  out- 
sider, who  cared  nothing  ?  At  least,  at  least,  he  lived  still,  which 
was  much.  Mary  had  grown  quite  silent  in  the  excitement  of 
the  arrival.  She  put  her  hand  into  her  sister's,  and  grasped  it  as 
if  to  keep  herself  up,  but  said  nothing.  They  dismounted  out  of 
the  noisy  fly  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  Mary  obeying  the  impulse 
of  Agnes,  asking  no  reason.  There  were  still  lights  about  the 
upper  windows,  and  a  glimmer  in  the  hall,  the  door  of  which  was 
opened  to  them  by  a  servant  who  was  in  waiting,  and  who  at 
first  looked  as  if  he  would  refuse  them  admittance,  but  gave  way 
at  the  sight  of  the  two  ladies.  He  gave  Agnes  in  a  subdued 
whisper  the  bulletin,  "  A  little  better — fever  diminished,"  which 
in  the  instantaneous  and  unspeakable  relief  took  all  strength  and 
power  to  move  from  her  after  all  her  sufferings.  She  leaned  back 
upon  Ford,  nearly  fainting,  her  eyes  closing,  her  limbs  refusing 
to  support  her.  In  that  moment  Lady  Frogmore  drew  her  hand 
from  her  sister's.  She  asked  no  questions.  No  weakness  or 
sinking  of  heart  or  courage  was  in  her.  She  neither  looked  nor 
spoke  to  any  one  round  her,  but  swiftly  detaching  herself,  throw- 
ing off"  her  cloak,  disappeared  up  the  great,  partially-lighted  stair- 
case as  swift  and  as  noiseless  as  a  ghost. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  day  after  the  hurried  visit  of  Agones  to  the  Park  had  been 
one  of  gathering  darkness  and  exhaustion  to  the  young  sufferer. 
He  was  so  ill  and  had  been  ill  so  long  that  the  interest  of  the 
household  had  almost  come  to  an  end.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  for  him,  not  even  the  beef-tea  to  prepare — the  variety  of 
drinks  which  had  kept  up  a  certain  link  of  service  between  the 
sick  room  and  the  rest  of  the  house.  All  that  seemed  over.  He 
had  passed  from  the  necessities  of  life  while  still  living,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  but  a  half-impatient  waiting — a  longing  of 
strained  nerves  and  attention  for  the  end  of  the  suspense — ^till  all 
should  be  over,  and  the  little  tale  told  out. 

Letitia,  who  felt  herself  the  chief  person  involved,  did  not  feel 
even  impatient  that  day.  It  was  by  this  time  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, a  question  of  time.  The  doctor  even  had  said  scarcely  any- 
thing, had  only  shaken  his  head,  and  even  the  cheerful  nurse,  the 
woman  of  daylight  and  good  hope,  was  daunted,  and  did  not 
repeat  her  better  auguries.    John,  who  had  avoided  his  wife,  who 
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had  refused  to  discuss  the  subject,  now  let  her  speak,  sitting  with 
his  head  bent  on  his  breast,and  making  little  reply^but  still  listening 
to  what  she  said.  She  had  a  great  many  plans,  indeed  had  drawn 
out  in  her  active  mind  a  whole  scheme  of  proceedings  for  their 
future  guidance,  of  changes  to  be  made  both  for  pleasure  and 
profit,  things  of  much  more  importance  than  these  alterations  in 
the  house  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind  the  first  time  she  came 
into  it  Letitia  spoke  low,  but  she  spoke  boldly,  bidding  her 
husband  remember  that,  though  it  was  very  sad,  it  was  a  thing 
that  had  always  been  necessary  to  look  forward  to,  and  that  after 
all  it  was  his  just  inheritance  that  was  now  coming  to  him.  And 
John  had  not  stopped  her  to-day.  It  was  all  true  enough.  The 
poor  boy  had  been  an  interruption  to  the  course  of  events, 
and  now  things  were  returning  to  their  natural  course.  He  had 
a  soft  heart,  and  it  was  sore  for  the  poor  boy ;  but  Letitia  had 
reason  on  her  side,  and  what  she  said  was  not  to  be  refuted  or 
despised. 

She  was  very  busy  that  day,  not  going  out  for  her  drive  or 
receiving  any  visitors,  not  even  any  of  the  anxious  inquirers  who 
came  to  beg  for  a  little  more  information  than  the  bulletin  gave 
— the  clerical  people  about,  and  the  nearest  neighbours,  whom 
hitherto  she  had  allowed  to  enter — very  busy  in  her  own  room 
planning  out  a  great  many  things.     It  would  make  a  change  to 
everybody — ^a  different  style  of  living,  a  great  extension  and 
amplification  would  now  not  only  be  possible,  but  necessary.    She 
put  it  all  down  on  paper,  making  out  her  arrangements  systematic- 
ally, which  was  an  exercise  that  she  loved.     If  the  poor  boy 
lingered  for  a  week  longer,  that  would  make  no  difference  after  all. 
She  had  promised  to  Duke  to  send  for  him  if  Mar  became  worse ; 
but  she  decided  that  she  would  not  do  so,  for  what  would  be  the 
good  ?    Mar  was  far  too  weak  to  take  an  interest  in  any  one, 
perhaps  even  to  recognize  his  cousin.     And  Letitia  felt  that  she 
could  not  bear  the  noisy  grief  with  which  her  son  would  no  doubt 
receive  the  news,  which  was  the  best  news  for  him  that  could 
possibly  be.     It  was  bad  enough  to  see  Letty  with  her  red  eyes 
moping  about  the  house,  and  Tiny  devoting  herself  to  her  lessons 
as  if  the  mortification  of  her  soul  over  them  was  more  appropriate 
to  the  crisis  than  anything  she  cared  for.     Little  fools  I  who  did 
not  know  what  was  to  their  advantage !    But  even  to  them  it 
would  not  make  the  difference  it  would  make  to  Duke.     For  Duke 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  one  thing  to  be  desired  ;  yet 
Letitia  knew  he  would  make  a  greater  fuss  than  even  the  girls 
were  doing,  and  this  she  could  not  bear. 

Next  morning  she  was  a  little  later  than  usual  in  leaving  her 
room.  She  had  not  slept  well.  Her  mind  had  been  so  full  of  all 
that  she  had  to  do.  It  was  not  anxiety  that  kept  her  awake,  for 
anxiety  had  almost  left  her  in  the  certainty  of  what  was  going  to 
happen;  but  merely  the  pre-occupation  of  her  mind  and  the 
responsibility  on  her  shoulders  of  seeing  that  everything  was  done 
in  this  emergency  so  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  world. 
Though  her  mind  was  full  of  exultation,  she  was  most  anxious 
not  to  show  it,  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  heartless  or  worldly.  A 
slight  fear  that  she  had  committed  herself  to  the  attendants  of  the 
sick  room,  and  that  they  had  penetrated  her  true  feelings,  troubled 
her  a  little  ;  but  what  did  a  couple  of  nurses  matter  ?  She  was 
so  late  that  morning  that  she  did  not  as  usual  see  the  night  nurse 
with  her  lugubrious  countenance,  shaking  her  head  as  she  went  to 
take  her  necessary  rest  Letitia  liked  the  night  nurse  best  She 
had  always  thought  the  other  too  hopeful ;  but  what  did  it  matter 
now  what  one  thought  or  the  other  ?  She  went  direct  to  the  sick 
room  when  she  left  her  own,  putting  on  as  she  went  the  necessary 
solemnity  of  countenance  with  which  to  receive  what  there  would 
be  no  doubt  would  be  bad  news.  It  startled  her  a  little  to  hear 
an  unusual  murmur  of  voices  in  the  ante-room  where  the  doctor 
was  in  the  habit  of  pausing  to  give  his  directions.  She  could  not 
hear  what  they  said,  but  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
consultation  which  struck  her,  like  a  sudden  dart  thrown  from 
some  unseen  hand.  What  did  it  mean  ?  She  went  into  the  room 
quickly,  her  composure  disturbed,  though  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  think  there  was  any  reason.  What  reason  could  there 
be  ?  The  first  thing  Letitia  saw  was  the  nurse  crying — the  cheer- 
ful nurse — the  fool  of  an  optimist  who  had  always  said  he  would 
get  better.  Ah  I  all  was  over,  then  ?  This  woman  had  the  folly 
to  allow  herself  to  get  interested  in  the  case ;  and,  besides,  might 
well  be  crying,  too,  for  the  end  of  a  good  job.  A  spirit  of  malice 
and  fierce  opposition  somehow  sprung  up  in  Letitia's  mind,  and 
prompted  this  mean  thought.  Yes,  it  was  the  end  of  a  good  job, 
of  good  feeding  and  good  pay,  and  very  easy  work.  No  wonder 
she  cried ;  and  to  make  herself  interesting,  too,  in  the  doctor's 
eyes.    This  flashed  through  Mrs.  Parke's  mind  in  a  second,  while 
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she  was  walking  into  the  room.  It  broke  up  her  calm,  but  rather 
with  a  fierce  impulse  of  impatience  and  desire  to  take  the  hussy 
by  the  shoulders  than  with  any  real  fear. 

The  doctor  was  stooping  over  the  table  writing  a  prescription. 
A  prescription !  What  did  they  want  with  such  a  thing  now  ? 
He  looked  up  when  he  heard  her  step.  His  face  was  beaming. 
He  put  down  his  pen  and  came  forward,  holding  out  both  hands. 
"  I  have  the  best  of  news  for  you  this  morning,  my  dear  lady,"  he 
said. 

Letitia  was  too  much  startled  to  speak.  She  would  not,  could 
not  permit  herself  to  believe  her  eyes.  She  drew  her  hands 
impatiently  from  his  clasp. 

"  The  crisis  has  come — and  passed,"  he  said.  "  The  fever  has 
gone.  I  find  his  temperature  almost  normal,  and  the  pulse  quite 
quiet" 

*'  What  ?  "  said  Letitia.  She  would  not  believe  her  ears.  She 
had  no  time  to  regulate  her  countenance  to  look  as  if  she  were- 
glad.  Her  jaw  fell,  her  eyes  glared.  "  What  ?  "  she  said,  and  she 
could  say  no  more. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  you  are  overcome.  I  feel  myself  as  if  it 
were  too  much.    Sit  down  and  take  a  moment  to  recover " 

She  sat  mechanically  and  glared  at  him. 

Her  feeling  was  that  if  there  had  been  a  knife  on  the  table  she 
would  have  struck  at  him  with  it — a  sharp  one,  that  would  have 
turned  that  smile  into  a  grimace  and  made  an  end  of  it.  Too 
much !  The  fever  gone,  gone  !  She  panted  for  breath,  fiercely, 
like  a  wild  beast 

"  It  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true,"  said  Dr.  Barker.  He  added 
after  a  moment,  "  It  is  curious  the  different  ways  we  take  it 
This  good  little  woman,  who  always  hoped  the  best— cries — ^and 
you,  Mrs.  Parke,  you ^" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  will  live  ?  "  Letitia  said. 

"  I  hope  so — I  hope  so.  The  only  danger  now  is  weakness :  if 
we  can  feed  him  up  and  keep  him  quiet  It  is  all  a  question  of 
strength " 

"  You  have  said  that  ever  since  you  were  called  in." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  true,  but  in  a  different  sense.  Strength  to 
struggle  with  a  fever  is  one  thing ;  strength  to  pick  up  when  it  is 
gone  is  another.  Yesterday,  every  moment  the  fire  was  flaming, 
burning  out  his  life — ^now  every  moment  is  a  gain.    Look  at  him. 
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He's  asleep.     He  hasn't  been  asleep,  to  call  sleeping — not  honest 
sleep — for  days  and  nights." 

All  this  was  but  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind  to  Letitia.  She  did 
not  hear  the  words.    She  heard  only  over  and  over  again,   "  The 

fever  is  gone "      But  by  this  time  she  had  begun  to  call  her 

strength  to  her,  to  remember  dully  that  she  must  not  betray  her- 
self    She  interrupted  the  doctor  in  the  midst  of  his  phrase. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  will  live  ?  "  she  said  again. 

"  As  long,  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  promptly,  "  as  his  best 
friends  could  desire." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  understand,"  Letitia  said.  "  I  thought  all 
hope  was  over.  I  thought  he  was  dying.  Why  did  you  make 
me  think  so — and  my  husband  too  ?  " 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  you  unnecessary  pain,  Mrs. 
Parke " 

*'  Oh,  unnecessary !  it  is  all  unnecessary,  I  suppose.  You  have 
— you  have  frightened  us  for  nothing.  Dr.  Barker :  given  us  such 
days — ^and  nights."  She  broke  into  a  little  wild  laugh,  "  And  all 
the  time  there  was  nothing  in  it ! "  she  cried. 

The  nurse  had  dried  her  eyes  and  was  staring  at  this  strange 
exhibition,  and  Letitia  had  b^^n  to  perceive  that  she  had  got 
out  of  her  own  control,  and  could  not  recover  the  command  of 
her  words  and  looks.  She  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise,  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  shock  that  the  commotion  in  her 
brain  was  like  madness.  It  was  all  she  could  do  not  to  shriek  out, 
to  fly  at  the  spectators  like  a  wild  cat.  How  dared  they  look  and 
see  what  she  had  not  the  strength  to  conceal  ? 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said,  "  and  call  John  ;  he  will  tell  you  what  he 
thinks,"  with  the  impulse  of  a  maddened  woman  to  bring  a  man's 
strength  into  her  quarrel  and  punish  her  adversary.  What  she 
thought  John  could  do  to  Dr.  Barker  she  did  not  know ;  and 
indeed  she  did  not  go  to  tell  John.  She  returned  to  her  room 
which  she  had  left  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and  from  which  she 
chased  the  frightened  housemaids  with  a  stamp  on  the  floor  which 
made  them  fly  wildlyj  leaving  brooms  and  dusters  behind.  The 
windows  were  all  open,  the  sunshine  bursting  in  in  a  great 
twinkling  of  light  after  yesterday's  rain.  She  locked  the  door 
that  she  might  be  alone,  and  closed  the  windows  one  after  another 
with  a  sound  like  thunder.  To  give  expression  to  the  rage  that 
devoured  her  was  something,  a  netessity,  the  only  way  of  getting 
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out  her  passion.  The  fever  gone,  the  fever  gone  I  the  fever 
which  was  her  friend,  which  had  worked  for  her,  which  had  pro- 
mised everything — everything  that  her  heart  desired.  And  they 
looked  her  in  the  face  and  told  her  it  was  gone !  the  fools  and 
hypocrites,  that  vile  woman  crying  in  her  falseness,  the  man 
triumphing  over  her,  pretending  to  congratulate  her  when  he  must 

have  known How  could  they  help  knowing  ?    They  must 

have  known !  They  had  done  it  on  purpose  to  make  her  betray 
herself,  to  surprise  her  thoughts,  to  exult  over  her.  And  she  had 
been  so  sure,  so  easy  in  her  mind,  so  certain  that  everything 
was  going  well !  Oh,  oh ! — her  breath  of  rage  could  command 
no  more  expression  than  that  common  monosyllable.  She  could 
not  appeal  to  God  as  people  do  in  such  wild  shocks  of  passion. 
It  was  not  God  who  could  be  appealed  to.  The  other  perhaps  if 
she  had  known  how — there  are  times  when  devil-worship  might 
be  a  relief  if  it  could  be  done. 

"  My  God ! "  said  Dr.  Barker,  who  was  not  so  restrained.  "  She  is 
wild  with  disappointment  and  rage.    Did  she  wish  the  boy  to  die  ? 

"  Oh,  doctor,  she  wished  her  own  boy  to  be  in  his  place,"  said 
the  nurse,  who  perhaps  had  a  semi-maternal  light  upon  the  matter. 
The  doctor  kept  on  shaking  his  head  as  he  finished  his  prescrip- 
tion. 

"  Don't  wake  him  for  this  or  anything — not  even  for  food ;  but 
give  him  the  food  as  I  told  you." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  nurse,  on  whom  the  overstrain  of 
her  nerves  was  telling  too.  "  Don't  you  think  I  know,  sir,  how 
important  it  is  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  go  off  too — don't  leave  him  for  a  moment  Avoid 
all  noise  or  discussion.  Try  and  keep  every  one  out,  especially 
"     He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  it  was  unnecessary. 

"  All  I  can  do,  doctor — ^all  I  can  do.  But  Mrs.  Parke  is  the 
mistress  of  the  house." 

"  She  will  not  come  back  again,"  he  said  ; "  she  will  be  in  a  terrible 
fright  when  she  knows  how  she  betrayed  herself.  Poor  thing ! 
as  you  say  it  was  to  put  her  boy  in  his  place.  They  were  wild 
before  when  this  boy  was  bom.  Well,  perhaps  there  is  some 
excuse  for  them." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  to-night  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  he  said,  "and  before  to-night 
And  I  shall  see  John  Parke  as  I  go." 
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But  by  that  strange  influence  which  nobody  can  explain,  before 
the  doctor  left  the  room  the  news  had  somehow  flashed  through 
the  house.  The  fever  gone !  John  Parke  came  out  into  the  hall 
as  Dr.  Barker  came  downstairs.  "  Is  it  true  ?  "  he  said.  It  would 
be  vain  to  assert  that  there  was  not  a  dull  throb  which  was  not 
of  pleasure  or  gratitude  through  John  Parke's  being  when  that 
rumour  had  come  to  him.  The  cup  was  dashed  from  his  lips 
again,  and  this  time  for  ever.  He  had  to  pause  a  moment  in  the 
library,  where  he  was  sitting,  thinking  involuntarily  of  the  new 
life,  to  gulp  down  something — which  shamed  him  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  But  when  he  came  out  to  meet  the  doctor  that  very 
shock  had  brought  all  his  tenderer  feelings  back.  "  Is  it  true  ?  " 
he  said  with  a  quiver  of  emotion  in  his  voice.  And  at  that 
moment  Letty  came  flying  in  from  the  park  and  flung  herself 
upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  like  a  whirlwind.  "Oh,  papa. 
Mar's  better !  "  she  said,  her  voice  between  a  soft  shout  and  song 
of  joy  ringing  through  the  great  house.  There  was  no  doubt, 
no  hesitation  in  Lett/s  rapture  and  thankfulness.  And  it  was 
with  almost  as  true  a  heart,  notwithstanding  his  momentary  pang 
of  feeling,  that  John  grasped  the  doctor's  hand  and  said, "  Thank 
God!" 

How  the  news  ran  through  the  house !  It  was  known  before 
it  was  ever  spoken  at  all  to  the  cook,  who  immediately  rose  from 
the  retirement  in  which  she  was  considering  her  mtnuy  and 
ordered  a  delicate  young  chicken  to  be  prepared  to  make  soup. 
"  I  know  what's  wanted  after  a  fever.  Something  hevery  hour," 
said  that  dignitary.  It  swept  up  like  a  breeze  to  the  housemaids 
upstairs  busy  with  their  work.  "  Oh,  that's  what's  put  the  Missis 
in  such  a  passion,"  they  said  with  unerring  log^ic.  Tiny,  released 
from  her  lessons  by  the  same  instinctive  consciousness  of  some- 
thing,, danced  a  wild  jig  round  the  hall  to  the  tune  of  ''  Mar's 
better.  Mar's  better ! "  all  her  hair  floating  about  her,  and  her 
shoes  coming  off  in  her  frenzy.  And  thus  nature  and  human 
feeling  held  the  day  and  reigned  triumphant,  notwithstanding 
the  fierce  tragedy,  indescribable,  terrible — ^a  passion  which  rent 
the  very  soul,  and  to  which  no  crime,  no  horror  was  impossible^ 
which  raged  and  exhausted  itself  in  the  silence,  shut  up  with 
itself  and  all  devilish  impulses  in  the  best  room,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Letitia  was  a  long  time  in  her  room,  and  was  not  visible  at  all 
downstairs  during  the  moment  of  gladness  which  changed  the 
aspect  of  everything.  Her  door  remained  locked  all  the  morning, 
and  the  housemaids  were  shut  out,  unable  to  ''do"  the  room, 
which  was  the  most  curious  interruption  of  all  the  laws  of  life. 
The  bed  was  not  made,  nor  anything  swept  nor  dusted  at  noon, 
when  she  appeared  downstairs — a  thing  which  had  never  hap- 
pened before  in  the  house,  which  never  happens  in  any  respect- 
able house  except  in  cases  of  illness.  Missis's  room,  too,  the  most 
important  of  all  I  Nobody  saw  what  went  on  inside  in  those  two 
long  hours.  Perhaps  only  John  divined  the  strain  which  was 
going  on  in  his  wife's  mind,  and  he  but  imperfectly,  having  little 
in  his  own  nature  of  the  poison  in  hers.  And  John  took  very  good 
care  not  to  disturb  Letitia.  He  would  neither  go  himself  nor  let 
Letty  go  to  make  sure  that  her  mother  knew  the  good  news 
about  Mar,  or  to  see  if  she  were  ill  or  anything  wrong.  She  was 
sure  to  know,  he  said ;  and  no  doubt  she  had  something  to  do 
which  kept  her  in  her  room.  But  there  wais  also  no  doubt  that 
he  was  somewhat  nervous  himself  at  her  long  disappearance. 
Two  hours  she  was  invisible,  which  for  the  mother  of  a  family 
and  the  mistress  of  a  house  is  a  very  long  time.  When  she  came 
downstairs  she  had  her  bonnet  on  and  was  going  out  She  had 
ordered  the  brougham  though  it  was  a  very  bright  and  warm 
day,  and  announced  that  she  was  going  to  Ridding  for  some 
shopping  she  had  to  do,  but  wanted  no  one  to  go  with  her — nor 
were  they  to  wait  luncheon  for  her  should  she  be  late. 

"  You  have  heard,  of  course,  Letitia,  about  Mar,"  John  said,  as 
he  came  out  with  his  old-fashioned  politeness  to  put  his  wife  into 
the  carriage. 

"  Is  there  anything  new  about  Mar  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  sort  of 
disdain. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  he's  better !  the  fever  is  gone ;  he  is  going  to  get 
well,"  cried  Tiny,  who  was  still  dancing  about  the  hall. 

*'  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Parke.  "  I  heard  that  hours  ago." 
And  she  drove  away  without  a  smile,  without  a  word  of  satisfac- 
tion, or  even  pretended  satisfaction,  her  face  a  blank  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  out  of  stone. 
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They  watched  the  carriage  turn  the  comer  into  the  avenue 
with  a  chill  at  their  hearts.  "  Was  mamma  angry  ?  "  Tiny  askecL 
John  Parke  made  no  answer  to  his  child's  question,  but  went  back 
to  the  library,  and  took  up  his  paper  with  a  heavy  heart  He 
had  felt  it  himself,  more  shame  to  him,  more  or  less :  a  sort  of 
horrible  pang  of  disappointment :  but  she — ^it  troubled  him  to 
divine  how  she  must  be  feeling  it  What  awful  sensations  and 
sentiments  were  in  her  heart  ?  It  was  not  for  herself,  John  said, 
trying  to  excuse  her — it  was  for  Duke  and  for  him.  If  she  only 
would  understand  that  he  did  not  mind,  that  he  was  glad,  very 
glad,  that  his  brother's  son  was  getting  better,  that  Mar  was  far 
too  much  like  his  own  child  to  make  his  recovery  anything  but  a 
happy  circumstance  1  John's  heart  ached  for  that  unmoving, 
fixed  face.  Oh,  if  she  could  be  persuaded  that  neither  Duke  nor 
he  would  have  been  happy  in  the  promotion  that  came  through 
harm  to  Mar ! 

Letitia  sank  back  in  the  corner  of  the  brougham  where  nobody 
could  see.     She  had  been  in  almost  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  pain« 
walking  about  the  room,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa  and  even  on 
the  floor  in  the  abandonment  of  her  fierce  misery,  hurting  herself 
like  a  passionate  child.     No  shame,  no  pride  had  restrained  her. 
She  had  locked  her  door  and  closed  her  windows  and  given  her- 
self up  to  the  paroxysm  which  would  have  been  shameful  if  any 
one  had  seen  it — yet  which  gave  a  certain  horrible  relief  to  the 
sensations  that  rent  her  to  pieces.      To  have  it  all  snatched  from 
her  hands  again  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  when 
everything  was  so  certain !       To   be   proved   a   fool,  a  fool, 
again  trusting  in  a  chance  which  never  would  come  I    It  seemed 
to  Letitia  that  God  was  her  enemy,  and  a  malignant  one,  exulting 
at  her  disappointment,  laughing  at  her  pangs.    She  was  too  ang^, 
too  cruelly  outraged  to  be  content  with  thinking  of  chance  or  that 
it  was  her  luck,  as  some  people  say.    She  wanted  some  one  to  hate 
for  it — some  one  whose  fault  it  was,  whom  she  could  revile  and 
affront  and  defy  to  his  face.    The  deception  of  circumstances, 
the  disappointment  of  hopes,  the  cruel  way  in  which  she  had  been 
lulled  into  security  only  to  be  the  more  bitterly  awakened  from 
her  illusion,  made  her  mad.    Not  as  Mary  had  been  made  mad, 
not  with  any  confusion  of  mind,  but  with  a  horrible  and  intense 
subversion,  a  sense  of  being  at  war  with  everything,  and  living 
only  to  revenge  herself  upon  God  and  man.     She  had  revenged 
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herself  upon  herself  first  of  all,  beating  her  head  against  the  wall, 
digging  her  nails  into  her  flesh,  because  she  had  been  such  a  fool, 
oh,  such  a  fool !  as  to  believe  that  what  she  wished  was  to  be. 
And  then  there  formed  in  her  mind  an  awful  thought,  a  move- 
ment of  resistance,  a  refusal  to  be  overthrown.  She  would  not, 
she  would  not !  allow  herself  to  be  played  with,  to  be  beaten,  to 
be  foiled,  to  have  the  cup  snatched  from  her  lips  just  when  she 
was  about  to  drink.  No,  she  would  not  submit !  Though  God 
was  the  Master,  yet  there  were  ways  of  overcoming  Him — ^yes, 
there  were  ways  of  overcoming.  Though  He  said  life,  a  human 
creature  though  so  weak,  if  she  had  but  courage  enough,  could 
say  death,  and  He  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  it.  In  the  mad- 
ness of  her  disappointment  and  rebellion  there  came  into  Letitia's 
mind  a  suggestion,  an  idea.  It  did  not  seem  so  much  in  order 
to  have  her  own  will,  and  her  own  advantage,  as  in  order  to  get 
the  better  of  God,  who  had  shaped  things  the  other  way.  He 
thought,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  she  could  do,  that  she 
would  have  to  bear  it.  No,  then !  she  would  not !  He  should 
see — He  was  a  tyrant     He  had  the  power ;  but  there  were  ways 

of  baffling  Him — ^there  was  a  way 

Never  in  all  Letitia's  struggles  had  this  thought  come  into  her 
mind  before.  Mar  had  been  helpless  in  her  hands  for  years,  but 
her  arm  had  never  armed  itself  against  him.  She  had  never 
sought  to  harm  him.  If  she  had  exaggerated  and  cultivated  his 
weakness  it  had  been  half,  as  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  scornful  pre- 
caution, that  nothing  might  happen  to  him  in  her  house,  and  half 
from  a  grudge  lest  he  should  emulate  her  own  sturdy  boys,  over 
whom  he  had  so  great  and  undeserved  an  advantage.  She  had 
never  thought  of  harming  him.  After,  when  he  was  really  ill, 
when  Providence  itself  (for  her  mind  could  be  pious  when  this 
influence  which  shapes  events  was  on  her  side)  had  seemed  to 
arrange  for  his  removal,  as  she  piously  said,  to  a  better  world,  it 
would  have  been  more  than  nature  had  not  her  mind  rushed  for- 
ward to  that  evidently  approaching  conclusion  which  would  make 
so  great  a  difference.  Oh,  the  difference  it  would  make !  enough 
to  deaden  the  sense  of  pity,  to  sharpen  every  covetous  desire. 
But  still  she  had  not  thought  of  doing  anything  to  secure  the  end 
she  desired.  No,  no !  all  the  other  way — ^nothing  had  been 
neglected,  nothing  refused  that  would  help  him — nothing  except 
her  desire,  her  strong  unspoken  wish,  had  been   against  him. 
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And  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  issue  one  way  or  the  other  ? 
A  woman  cannot  pray  to  God  that  a  boy  may  die.  Thus  the 
only  unfair  advantage  which  the  intensity  of  her  wish  might  have 
given  her  was  taken  away.  On  the  other  side  they  had  this  un- 
fair advantage — ^they  could  pray,  and  pray  as  long  as  they  pleased 
if  that  was  any  good.  She  had  only  her  strong,  persistent,  never- 
suspended  wish.  Nothing,  nothing  had  she  done  against  him. 
She  had  never  once  thought  of  assisting  or  hastening  fate. 

But  now  that  God  had  turned  everything  the  wrong  way  and 
dashed  the  cup  from  her  lips,  and  set  Himself  against  her,  now  in 
the  frenzy  that  filled  her  bosom,  the  rage,  the  shame,  the  rebellion, 
the  wild  and  overwhelming  passion,  a  new  furious  light  had 
blazed  in  upon  the  boiling  waves.  Ah,  God  was  great,  they  said. 
He  could  restore  life  when  everything  pointed  to  another  con- 
clusion. He  could  work  a  miracle — ^but  a  woman  could  foil  Him. 
She  could  kill  though  He  made  alive.  A  moment  of  time,  an 
insignificant  action — and  all  His  healing  and  restoration  would 
come  to  nothing.  Where  did  it  come  from — that  awful  sugges- 
tion ?  How  did  it  arise  ?  In  what  way  was  it  shaped  ?  From 
what  source  did  it  come — the  horrible  thought  ?  It  came  cutting 
through  her  mind  and  all  her  agitation  in  a  moment  as  if  it  had 
been  flung  into  her  soul  from  outside.  It  came  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  like  an  arrow,  like  a  pointed  dart  that  cut  into  the 
flesh.  It  was  not  there  one  moment,  and  the  next  it  was  there, 
dominating  all  the  commotion,  penetrating  all  the  fever  and  the 
tumult — ^a  master  thought. 

She  drove  along  the  country  roads  in  the  comer  of  her  carriage, 
seeing  nothing — through  the  noonday  sunshine  and  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  through  villages  and  by  cornfields  where  the  storing  of 
the  harvest  had  begun — and  heard  nothing  and  noticed  nothing. 
At  last  she  pulled  the  string  strongly  and  told  the  coachman  not 
to  go  to  Ridding,  but  in  the  other  direction  to  another  little  town, 
to  a  certain  house  where  she  had  a  call  to  make.  And  she  made 
the  call ;  and  came  out  of  the  house  while  the  coachman  was 
walking  his  horses  up  and  down,  and  went  into  the  chief  street  of 
the  place  and  made  a  few  purchases,  then  returned  to  the  house 
of  her  friend  and  got  into  the  brougham  and  drove  home.  The 
coachman  had  not  been  aware  that  she  had  done  anything  but 
come  out  of  the  house  where  she  had  been  calling  when  he  drew 
up.     And  he  drove  home  very  quickly,  having  himself  come  out 
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before  his  dinner-hour,  a  thing  that  did  not  please  him.  Letitia 
was  very  pale  when  she  came  home  and  tired  with  her  long  drive, 
but  she  ate  her  luncheon  and  did  not  again  shut  herself  from  her 
family — nor  did  she  avoid  speaking  of  Mar.  She  went  to  look  at 
him  after  she  had  rested  a  little. 

"But  I  see  very  little  difference,"  she  said.  "He  seems  to 
me  just  as  ill  as  ever,  too  weak  to  move,  and  scarcely  opening  his 
eyes." 

"  But  the  fever  is  gone,"  they  all  cried  together. 

Letitia  shook  her  head.  "  I  hope  the  doctor  was  not  mistaken," 
she  said. 

Her  words  threw  a  cold  chill  upon  the  household  after  the  de- 
light of  the  morning.  But  that  was  all.  "  Missis  was  always 
one  to  take  the  worst  view  of  everything,"  the  cook  remarked, 
to  whom  the  undeniable  proof  of  improvement  which  Mar  had 
shown  by  swallowing  his  chicken  broth  was  a  proof  that  needed 
no  confirmation.  She  sent  up  a  little  of  the  same  broth  to 
Mrs.  Parke,  hearing  that  she  had  a  headache,  and  received  a 
message  back  to  the  effect  that  the  soup  was  very  good,  and 
that  it  must  be  kept  always  going,  always  ready,  as  the  young 
gentleman  was  able  to  take  it.  "  But  Til  try  him  with  a  bit  of 
chicken  to-morrow,  no  more  slops,"  said  the  cook.  Thus,  though 
she  shook  her  head  and  owned  that  she  was  not  herself  so  hope- 
ful as  Dr.  Barker,  Letitia  sanctioned  more  or  less  the  satisfaction 
of  the  household,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  legitimate  way. 
She  was  frightfully  pale,  and  complained  of  a  headache,  which 
she  partly  attributed  to  fatigue  and  partly  to  the  sun.  Yet  she 
saw  one  or  two  people  who  called,  and  explained  Mar's  condition 
to  them.  "  Presumably  so  much  better,"  she  said,  "but  I  fear,  I 
fear  the  doctor  takes  too  sanguine  a  view.     A  week  hence,  if  all 

is  well But,"  she  said,  "  the  strain  of  suspense  is  terrible, 

almost  worse  than  anything  that  is  certain."  There  were  people 
who  saw  her  that  day  who  declared  afterwards  that  they  could 
not  understand  why  it  was  said  of  Mrs.  Parke  that  she  had  no 
heart  Why,  if  ever  there  was  a' woman  who  felt  deeply,  it  was 
Mrs.  Parke.  The  suspense  about  her  poor  nephew  and  his  long 
illness  had  worn  her  to  a  shadow ;  it  had  nearly  killed  her — 
especially  as,  poor  thing,  she  was  not  one  who  took  a  <Jieerful 
view. 

Letitia  paid  several  visits  in  the  evening  to  the  sick  room,  or  to 
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the  ante-room  connected  with  it,  after  the  night  nurse  had  begun 
her  duty.  The  other  attendant  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house ;  but  she  stood  with  the  night  nurse  at  the 
door  of  the  room  and  peered  at  Mar,  and  they  mutually  shook 
their  heads  and  gave  each  other  meaning  looks. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  him  with  Nurse  Robinson's  eyes,"  the 
attendant  said,  and  Mrs.  Parke  replied  with  a  sigh  that  she  hoped 
most  earnestly  the  doctor  was  not  mistaken.  "For  I  see  no 
difference,  nurse." 

"And  neither  do  I,  ma'am,"  said  the  gloomy  woman.  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  added  in  a  whisper,  "  I've  no 
business  to  interfere,  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  looking  so  pale.  1 
do  wish,  Mrs.  Parke,  that  you  would  go  to  bed." 

"  I  thought  the  same  of  you,  nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Parke ;  "  indeed 
I  wanted  to  offer  to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  let  you  have  a  little 
rest." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  must  keep  to  my  post,"  the 
woman  said. 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  give  you  some  of  my  cordial,"  said 
Mrs.  Parke.  "  I  have  an  old  mixture  that  has  been  in  the  family 
for  a  long  time.  You  must  take  a  little  of  it  from  my  hand  ;  it 
will  strengthen  you." 

There  was  a  little  argument  over  this,  all  whispered  at  the 
door  of  Mar's  room,  and  at  last  the  nurse  consented.  She 
was  so  touched  that  when  Letitia  came  back  carrying'  the 
drink,  she  ventured  to  give  Mrs.  Parke  a  timid  kiss,  and  to  say, 
"Dear  lady,  I  wish  you  would  go  to  bed  yourself  and  get  a 
good  rest.  It  is  almost  more  trying  when  one  begins  to  hope, 
and  you  are  frightfully  pale." 

Letitia  took  the  kiss  in  very  good  part  (for  the  nurse  was  a 
lady),  and  promised  to  go  and  rest.  It  was  still  early,  the  house- 
hold not  yet  settled  to  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and  John  had  not 
come  upstairs ;  so  that  there  was  nobody  to  note  Letitia's  move- 
ments, who  went  and  came  through  the  half-lit  corridor  in  a  dark 
dressing-gown,  and  with  a  noiseless  foot,  stealing  from  her  own 
room  to  that  of  the  patient.  She  had  made  this  little  pilgrimage 
several  times,  when,  listening  in  the  ante-room,  she  heard  at 
last  the  heavy,  regular  breathing  of  the  attendant  in  Mar's 
room,  which  proved  to  her  that  what  she  intended  had 
come   to   pass.      Letitia   paused   for   a   moment    outside    the 
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door.  She  was  a  little,  light  woman,  still  slim,  even  thin, 
as  in  her  younger  days.  She  moved  like  a  ghost,  making 
no  sound;  but  when  she  perceived  that  all  was  ready  for  her 
purpose,  there  was  something  that  almost  betrayed  her,  and  that 
was  the  labouring,  gasping  breath  of  excitement,  which  it  was  all 
she  could  do  to  keep  down.  Her  lungs,  her  heart,  were  so 
strained  by  the  effort  to  be  calm,  that  her  hurried  respiration 
came  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  hot  and  interrupted.  She 
stood  holding  on  to  the  framework  of  the  door,  looking  in  from 
the  comparative  light  of  the  room  in  which  she  stood  to  the 
shaded  room  in  which  Mar  lay,  with  the  light  falling  upon  the 
table  by  his  bedside,  where  were  his  drinks  and  medicines — and 
faintly  upon  the  white  pillow  with  the  dark  head  sunk  upon  it, 
in  a  ghostly  stillness.  The  nurse  sat  in  an  easy-chair  behind,  out 
of  the  light,  with  her  head  fallen  back,  wrapped  in  sleep,  breathing 
regularly  and  deep.  Letitia  stood  and  watched  for  a  whole  long 
minute,  which  might  have  been  a  year,  peering  with  her  white 
atnd  ghastly  face,  like  a  visible  spirit  of  evil  When  she  had  a 
little  subdued  the  panting  of  her  heart  she  pushed  the  door  noise- 
lessly, and  stole  into  the  room.  She  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
sleeping  nurse,  ready  to  draw  back  if  she  should  move  ;  but  that 
was  the  only  interruption  Letitia  feared.  She  had  left  the  door 
open  for  her  own  safe  retreat.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that 
any  one  could  follow  behind  her.  She  went  over  to  the  bedside 
to  the  table  on  which  the  light  fell.  And  then  she  stood  still 
again  for  another  terrible  moment  Did  her  heart  fail  her,  did 
any  hand  of  grace  hold  her  back  ?  She  might  have  done  what 
she  had  to  do  three  times  over  while  she  stood  there  with  one 
hand  upon  her  breast  keeping  down  her  panting  breath.  Then 
she  put  her  right  hand  for  a  moment  over  the  glass  with  the  milk 
that  stood  ready,  the  drink  for  the  sick  boy.  That  was  all.  It 
was  the  affair  of  a  moment.  She  might  have  done  it  in  the 
nurses'  presence,  and  no  one  would  have  been  the  wiser.  When 
she  had  done  it  she  made  a  step  backward,  meaning  to  pass  away 
as  she  had  come.  But  instead  of  moving  freely  through  the 
open  air  she  came  suddenly  against  something,  some  one,  who 
stood  behind,  and  who  grasped  without  a  word  her  clenched 
right  hand.  Letitia's  labouring  heart  leaped  as  if  it  would  have 
burst  out  of  her  breast  There  came  from  her  a  choked  and 
horrible  sound,  not  a  cry,  for  she  durst  not  cry.     She  kept  her 
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senses,  her  consciousness  by  a  terrible  effort  No!  whoever  it 
was,  if  it  was  John,  her  husband,  if  it  was  one  of  her  children  who 
had  discovered  her  in  this  awful  moment — whoever  ft  was,  she 
would  not  fall  down  there  at  Mar's  bedside  like  a  murderer  caught 
in  the  act  No !  out  of  the  room,  at  least,  out  of  the  scene — 
Somewhere,  where  they  might  kill  her  if  they  pleased,  but  not 
there — not  there  1 

He  or  she  who  had  seized  her  from  behind  stretched  a  hand 
over  her  shoulder  and  took  the  milk  from  the  table,  and  then  the 
two  figures  in  a  strange,  noiseless  minjling,  half  struggle,  half 
accord,  passed  from  the  darkened  room  into  the  light,  and  looked 
m  a  horror,  beyond  words,  into  each  other's  faces.  And  then  all 
the  forces  of  self-control  could  no  longer  restrain  the  affrighted 
heart-stricken  cry,  "  Mary ! "  which  came  from  Letitia's  dry  lips. 

CHAPTER  XLVn. 

In  the  moment  of  that  movement,  half  dragged  by  the  fast  and 
firm  hold  upon  her,  half  pushing  her  captor,  and  notwithstanding 
the  horror  and  panic  of  her  arrest  and  discovery,  Letitia  had 
time  to  form  in  her  mind  the  explanations  she  would  give  to 
John,  if  it  were  John  ;  or  if  it  should  happen  to  be  Letty  (which 
was  impossible — but  all  things  are  possible  to  guilt  and  mortal 
terror),  the  indignant  superiority  with  which  she  would  send 
her  away.  But  when  she  twisted  herself  round  and  confronted 
in  the  light  of  the  ante-room,  which  seemed  a  brilliant  illumin- 
ation after  the  dark  chamber  within,  the  face  of  Mary !  Mary ! 
Letitia's  strength  collapsed,  her  self-command  abandoned  her, 
the  gasping  breath  came  in  a  hoarse  rattle  from  her  throat,  her 
jaw  Jell,  her  eyes  seemed  to  turn  upon  their  orbits.  She  hung  by 
the  hand  that  held  her  half  insensible,  helpless,  overwhelmed, 
like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  as  if  she  had  no  longer  any  sensation  or 
impulse  of  her  own.  The  only  thing  that  kept  her  from  falling 
was  the  grip  upon  her  hand  and  the  support  of  the  arm  which 
Mary  had  put  round  her  to  reach  it.  She  was  stunned  and 
stupefied,  scarcely  alive  enough  to  be  afraid,  though  there  began 
to  grow  upon  her  mind  by  degrees  a  consciousness  that  this 
woman  who  held  her  had  been  mad — which  even  when  she  had 
full  command  of  herself  was  what  Letitia  feared  most  in  all  the 
world.     Mary  was  taller  than  her  prisoner.     She  seemed  taller 
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now  than  ever  she  had  done  in  her  life ;  her  eyes  were  shining 
like  stars,  her  nostrils  dilated  with  excitement  and  strong  feeling, 
her  colour  coming  and  going.  She  did  not  speak,  but  with  her 
other  hand  held  the  milk  to  Letitia's  lips,  always  with  her  arm 
supporting  her,  as  one  might  offer  drink  to  a  child.  "  Drink  it," 
she  said  at  last,  "  drink  it ! "  in  a  keen  whisper  that  seemed  to  cut 
the  silence  like  a  knife.  No  mercy,  no  pity  were  in  Mary's  eyes. 
She  held  Letitia's  wrist  in  a  grip  of  iron,  and  pressing  upon  her, 
forcing  her  head  back,  held  the  glass  to  her  lips,  "  drink  it ! — 
drink  it ! "  The  struggle  was  but  a  momentary  one,  and  noise- 
less. They  were  like  two  shadows  moving,  swaying,  forming  but 
one  in  their  speechless  conflict.  Then  came  the  sudden  crash  of 
the  shattered  glass,  as  Letitia,  recovering  her  forces  in  her  des- 
peration, with  a  sudden  twist  of  her  arm  dashed  it  from  her 
antagonist's  hand.  The  contents  were  spilled  between  them,  and 
formed  a  white  pool  upon  the  floor,  from  which,  instinctively, 
each  woman  drew  back :  and  there  they  stood  gazing  at  each 
other  again. 

Letitia's  every  nerve  was  trembling  with  terror,  physical  fear 
surmounting  the  fir3t  panic  of  discovery,  which  was  a  terror  of 
the  mind.  She  expected  every  moment  an  accis  of  madness,  in 
which  she  might  be  torn  limb  from  limb — though  at  the  same 
time  calculating  that  the  mad  woman  might  loose  her  hold,  and 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  desperate  flight,  and  of  all  the 
household  on  her  side  protecting  her,  and  sudden  relief  from, 
every  terror.  The  nature  of  the  emergency  brought  back  to  her, 
after  the  first  speechless  horror,  her  power  of  thought  and  calcul- 
ation. She  kept  her  eyes  upon  Mary's  eyes,  still  wild  with  fright, 
but  awakened  to  a  vigilant  watch  and  keen  attention  to  every 
Indication  of  the  other  s  looks.  But  this  was  not  the  Mary  whom 
Letitia  had  ever  seen  before.  Her  face  had  cleared  like  a  sky 
after  rain.  It  was  like  that  sky  ethereally  pale,  exalted,  with  a 
transparence  that  seemed  to  come  from  some  light  beyond^ 
Mary  was  no  longer  a  weak  woman  distracted  by  over  tender- 
ness, by  visionary  compunctions,  humbleness,  uncertainty — but 
clear  and  strong,  with  the  quivering,  expanding  nostrils,  the  wide- 
open  eyes  and  trembling  lips  of  inspiration.  She  held  her  cap- 
tive still,  though  she  stood  a  little  apart  from  her,  grasping  fast 
in  her  own  Letitia's  shut  hand. 

"What  did  you  put  in  it,"  she  said,  "to  kill  my  boy?" 
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"  Mary ! "  Letitia  panted.  "  Why  do  you  try  to  frighten  me  ? 
— )'our  boy  ? — ^you  have  told  me  you  had  no  boy ^" 

"  That  you  tried  to  kill — ^before  he  was  bom — that  you  drove 
out  of  my  knowledge — for  I  was  maA  I  know  it  all  now — ^and 
you  did  it :  what  did  you  put  in  that  to  kill  my  boy  ?  " 

There  came  a  shriek  from  Letitia's  labouring  breast  The 
words  maddened  her  again  into  frantic  terror.  She  made  a  wild 
effort  to  free  her  hand.  Though  it  was  a  shriek,  and  intense  as 
the  loudest  outcry,  it  was  subdued  by  the  other  terror  of  being 
heard  and  discovered.  Between  the  two  she  hung  suspended, 
not  able  altogether  to  coerce  nature,  but  still  keeping  its  expres- 
sion under. 

**  Mary,"  she  cried,  "  let  me  go — let  me  go !  " 

"  What  was  it  you  put  in  it  to  kill  him  ?  " 

"  Mary !  Let  me  go — let  me  go ! " 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me :  and  then  you  shall  go — where  you  will : 
away  from  here — ^away  froni  my  boy." 

They  were  women  not  used  to  any  such  struggle,  and  feeling 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  that  to  struggle  so  for  any  reason 
was  a  shame  to  them  ;  and  every  moment  as  it  passed  brought 
this  consciousness  more  near  to  Mary,  who  in  the  first  shock  was 
capable  of  anything.  Perhaps  her  hold  loosened,  perhaps  Letitia 
felt  the  magnetic  effect  of  that  relaxation  even  before  it  was  pal- 
pable. All  at  once  she  flung  out  her  arm  which  Mary  held,  and 
threw  something  which  was  in  it  into  ,the  dull  small  fire  which 
smouldered  in  the  grate,  and  which  was  kept  there,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  July  nights,  for  the  uses  of  the  sick  room. 
There  was  a  faint  clang  of  glass  against  the  bars,  and  then  the 
two  figures  separated  altogether  and  stood  apart,  still  gazing  at 
each  other  with  panting  breath. 

Letitia  had  felt  that  if  she  ever  got  free  from  the  grasp  that 
held  her — if  ever  she  could  throw  off  the  hand  that  was  like 
velvet  yet  closed  on  her  like  iron,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do, 
to  fly,  to  get  help,  to  make  everybody  understand  that  Lady 
Frogmore,  mad  as  she  had  once  been  before,  had  burst  in  on  her 
and  tried  to  kill  her.  But  now  that  she  had  freed  herself  she  did 
not  take  to  flight  as  she  intended.  She  drew  away  a  step  nearer 
the  door,  that  she  might  retain  that  alternative — ^and  kept  the 
most  watchful  eye  upon  her  antagonist,  ready  in  a  moment  to  fly. 
But  she  did  not  do  so.     Her  breath  began  to  come  more  easily. 
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Perhaps  she  was  relieved  that  the  attempt  had  failed — ^which  at 
once  relaxed  the  tragic  tension  of  her  nerves ;  at  all  events  her 
heart  gave  a  leap  of  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  proof  against 
her.  The  milk  spilt  on  the  floor  had  soaked  into  the  carpet ;  the 
vial  was  fused  into  liquid  metal,  which  could  betray  no  one,  in  the 
fire.  She  had  gone  through  a  terrible  moment,  but  it  was  over. 
She  fell  back  upon  the  wall  and  supported  herself  against  it, 
propping  up  the  shoulders  which  still  heaved  with  the  storm  that 
was  past — and  then  she  said  in  something  like  her  usual  voice : 

"  What  is  this  all  about.  Lady  Frogmore  ?  *' 

Mary  had  grown  restless  like  Letitia.  The  first  impulse  of 
passion  and  excitement  failed  in  her,  it  was  so  unusual  to  her 
gentle  bosom.  She  looked  at  this  woman  who  stood  defiant, 
staring  at  her  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  doubt.  "  If  I  have  done 
you  any  wrong — "  she  began  with  a  quaver  in  her  voice,  and 
then  paused.  "  You  know,"  she  began  again,  "  that  I  have  not 
done  you  wrong.  You  stole  into  the  room  in  the  dark  ;  you  put 
something  in  his  drink.  Oh,"  cried  Mary,  clasping  her  hands, 
"if  I  had  not  come  at  that  moment,  if  God  had  not  sent  me,  my 
boy  might  have  been  murdered.  How  dare  you  stand  and  face 
me  there  ?  Go,  go ! "  She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  floor.  "  Go ! 
Don't  come  near  my  child  again." 

"  Your  child,"  Letitia  said,  with  a  smile  of  scorn.  "  You  who 
never  had  one !     You  have  said  so  a  hundred  times." 

Mary's  lips  opened  as  if  to  reply — then  she  paused.  "  Who  am 
I  to  be  angry  ? "  she  said.  "  I  have  given  her  cause  to  speak. 
Oh,  go,"  she  cried,  "go.  I  will  not  accuse  you.  You  know 
what  you  have  done,  and  I  know,  and  that  will  separate  us  for 
ever  and  ever.  No  one,  no  one  shall  come  near  my  child  to  harm 
him  again,  for  his  mother  will  be  there.     Go,  you  wicked  woman, 

go." 

"You  are  mad,"  cried  Letitia;  "who  would  believe  a  mad 
woman  ?  Say  what  you  please.  Do  you  think  any  one  will  listen 
to  you  ?  You  are  mad,  mad !  I'll  have  you  put  in  an  asylum. 
I'll  have  you  shut  up.  I'll —  Oh,  save  me  from  her,  she's  mad, 
she's  mad ! "  cried  Letitia,  with  a  shriek.  There  was  some  one 
coming — and  Mary  had  put  forth  her  hands  as  if  to  seize  her 
again.  Letitia  ran  past  her  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  for  a 
moment  panting,  vindictive.  "  Do  you  think  they  will  leave  him 
with  a  mad  woman  ? "  she  cried,  then  gave  another  shrink  and 
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fled ;  for  it  was  not  John,  as  she  thought,  who  was  coming  to 
protect  her,  but  another  cloaked  figure  like  a  repetition  of  Mary's, 
who  appeared  on  the  other  side.  She  did  not  stop  for  further 
parley,  but  ran  wildly,  with  the  precipitation  of  terror,  into  the 
long,  silent,  dim  corridor. 

"What  has  happened?  What  is  it?"  said  Agnes  terrified, 
going  up  to  her  sister,  who  stood  with  clasped  hands  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  light  falling  upon  her  face.  Mary  put  her  arms 
round  her,  giving  her  a  close  momentary  embrace,  which  was  half 
joy  to  see  some  one  come  who  would  stand  by  her,  and  half  an 
instinctive  motion  to  support  herself  and  derive  strength  from 
her  sister's  touch. 

"  I  came  in  time,"  she  said.  "  I  saved  him.  He  Is  safe.  I  will 
never  leave  my  child  again.     Oh,  never  while  she  is  here '* 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  is  it,  Mary  ?  " 

Mary  told  her  story,  leaning  upon  her  sister,  holding  her  fast, 
whispering  in  her  ear.  Even  Letitia's  cries  and  vituperations  had 
been  subdued,  whispers  of  passion  and  desperation,  no  more. 
But  to  Agnes  it  seemed  an  incredible  tale,  a  vision  of  the  still 
confused  and  wandering  brain.  She  soothed  Mary,  patting  her 
shoulder  with  a  trembling  hand,  saying,  "No,  no.  You  must 
have  dreamt  it.  No,  no,  my  dear :  oh,  that  was  not  the  danger," 
in  a  troubled  voice.  Mary  detached  herself  from  her  sister, 
putting  Agnes  away  gently,  but  with  decision.  She  took  off  the 
bonnet  which  she  had  worn  all  this  time,  and  tied  the  veil  which 
had  dropped  from  it  over  her  head.  Then  she  went  into  the 
inner  room  without  a  word.  To  pass  into  that  silent  and  dark- 
ened room  out  of  the  agitation  of  the  other  was  like  going  into 
another  world.  The  breathing  of  the  nurse  in  her  deep  sleep 
filled  it  with  a  faint  regular  sound.  The  patient  did  not  stir. 
Mary  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  like  a  shadow.  Her  figure 
in  its  dark  dress  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  dimness  and  pass 
out  of  sight  altogether.  Agnes  stood  at  the  door  and  looked  into 
the  chamber  full  of  sleep  and  silence,  weighed  down  by  the 
mystery  about  her.  Had  that  fantastic,  horrible  scene  really 
happened,  or  had  it  been  but  a  dream  ?  There  were  still  traces 
on  the  carpet  of  something  white  that  had  soaked  into  it,  and  her 
foot  had  crushed  a  portion  of  the  broken  glass  upon  the  floor. 
Was  it  true  ?  Was  it  possible  it  could  be  true  ?  She  stood  won- 
dering on  the  verge  of  the  stillness  that  closed  over  the  sick  room 
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in  which  her  sister  had  disappeared  and  been  swallowed  up.  It 
is  strange  at  any  time  to  look  into  a  chamber  thus  occupied. 
The  feeble  patient  in  the  bed  noiseless  in  the  slumber  of  weak- 
ness, the  watcher  by  his  side  invisible  in  the  gloom,  a  point  of 
wakeful,  anxious  life  among  those  shadows.  The  nurse  sleeping 
heavily  in  the  background,  invisible,  added  another  aching  cir- 
cumstance to  the  mystery — nurses  of  that  class  do  not  sleep  so. 
Was  it  true  ?    Could  it  be  true  ? 

She  was  called  back  to  the  common  passage  of  affairs  by  a 
faint  knock  at  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and  going  to  it  found 
Ford,  conducted  by  a  sleepy  maid  who  had  been  roused  to  pre- 
pare Lady  Frogmore's  room.  "  Where  is  my  lady.  Miss  Hill  ?  " 
said  the  anxious  Ford.  "I  can't  find  my  lady.  It's  late  and 
she's  tired  and  I  must  get  her  to  bed." 

"  No,  Ford ;  she  will  not  kave  her  son  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hill,  her  son !  she  will  die  of  it :  or  she  will  go 
wrong  again,  and  what  will  everybody  say  to  me  for  allowing  this  ? 
She  must  come  to  bed.     She  must  come  to  bed ! " 

"  No  one  can  make  her  do  so,  Ford — the  nurse  has  gone  to 
sleep ;  some  one  is  wanted  here.  I  will  stay  by  her,  and  if  I  can 
get  her  to  go  to  bed  I  will." 

"  You  will  both  kill  yourselves,"  cried  Ford,  aggrieved,  "  and 
what  will  be  the  advantage  in  that?  You  may,  if  you  please. 
Miss  Hill,  I  have  no  authority ;  but  my  lady,  my  lady  I  It  is  as 
much  as  her  life  is  worth." 

Agnes  bade  the  maid  bring  her  some  shawls  and  He  down 
herself.  She  went  softly  into  the  sick  room  and  put  a  wrap  round 
Mary's  shoulders,  who  raised  her  pale  face,  just  visible  thrc^gh 
the  dark  in  its  whiteness,  to  kiss  her  in  token  of  thanks.  Agrifes 
permitted  her  hungry  heart  an  anxious  look  at  the  patient,  and 
satisfied  herself,  to  the  relief  of  various  awful  doubts  that  had 
been  growing  on  her,  that  he  breathed  softly  and  regularly, 
though  almost  inaudibly.  She  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  woman  behind,  and  then  she  herself  retired  into  the 
ante-room.  Was  it  true?  Could  it  be  possible?  As  she  sat 
there,  realizing  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  Mary  and  she  had 
been  allowed  to  come  in  and  take  possession,  when  she  perceived 
that  no  one  came  near  them,  that  Letitia  did  not  return,  did  not 
even  send  a  servant,  but  gave  up  the  patient  and  the  charge  of 
him  without  a  word,  without  the  slightest  notice  of  their  possible 
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wants,  or  care  for  them,  a  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  it  all  grew 
upon  her.  Could  Mary's  tale  be  true  ?  Oh,  God !  could  it  be 
true?  The  woman  sleeping  so  deeply,  not  to  be  roused — the 
house  fallen  into  complete  silence  as  if  every  one  had  gone  to  bed ; 
Mary  and  she,  as  it  seemed,  the  only  two  waking  in  all  the  place. 
Could  it  be  true  ?    Could  it  be  true  ? 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  scene  had  changed,  the  sick  room 
was  faintly  illuminated  through  the  closed  curtains  with  the  light 
of  the  morning.  And  Agnes,  looking  in  through  the  half-open 
doorway,  met  Mary's  look,  her  face  like  the  clear,  pale  morning, 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  in  her  wakeful  eyes.  She  did  not  seem  to  have 
moved  since  Ag^es  threw  the  shawl  round  her,  nor  had  she 
closed  those  widely-opened  eyes.  When  she  had  given  her  sister 
that  look  they  returned  to  the  bed  where  Mar's  young  wasted 
countenance  was  now  dimly  visible.  There  was  almost  a  chill  in 
that  blue  dawning  of  the  new  day ;  a  something  clear  and  keen, 
above  illusion,  the  light  of  reality,  yet  the  light  of  a  vision.  As 
Ag^es  looked  everything  returned  to  its  immovable  stillness 
again.  The  pale  boy  sleeping,  the  pale  mother  watching,  the 
niirse  behind  come  into  sight  with  her  head  thrown  back,  a 
potent  witness  in  her  insensibility.  Was  it  true  ?  Could  it  be 
true? 


{To  be  concluded^ 


'The  stomach  is  the  kitchen.  If  things  are  wrong  in  the 
kitchen  they  won't  be  right  in  the  garret.  I  tell  people  this  all 
day  long :  tell  them  to  read  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject. 
They  laugh  at  me,  and  call  me  '  Dr.  My-Book.' " 

Such  words  as  these  might  serve  as  a  text  in  estimating  the 
character  of  John  Abemethy,  as  many  a  time  they  evidently 
gave  some  doleful-visaged  patient  an  insight  into  the  eminent 
surgeon's  dogmatic  method  of  treatment. 

The  words  seem  to  us,  though,  somewhat  excusatory  as  well 
as  dogmatic.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  the  air-plaintive  in  their 
sound ;  a  savour  of  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  in 
using  them.  The  man,  who  by  nature  was  himself  a  confirmed 
humorist,  would,  doubtless,  chafe  at  the  world's  estimation  when 
expressed  in  the  form  of  joke  at  his  own  expense. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  "  Dr.  My- Book  "  to  plain 
John  Abernethy,  before  he  courted  literary  criticism  and  earned 
his  popular  nickname. 

Well  known  as  his  name  may  be,  he  would  not  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  anything  like  an  European  reputation.  Still,  among 
"  people  of  importance  in  their  day,"  few  have  departed  leaving 
behind  them  "  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time "  more  deeply 
imprinted.  Nor  can  his  labours,  truly  humanitarian  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  lessen  the  estimation  in  which  he  deserves 
to  be  held. 

The  record  of  his  nativity,  though  brief,  seems  to  have  per- 
mitted of  discussion ;  for  so  lately  as  May,  1873,  his  son  writes 
to  Notes  and  Queries :  "  My  father  was  born  in  London,  April 
3rd,  1764."  In  these  days  of  exenterate  biography  a  detail  so 
meagre  seems  strange.  But,  allowing  for  the  comparative  re- 
moteness of  the  event  and  taking  into  consideration  that  two 
lines  only  were  all  poor  Abernethy  got  in  the  Lancet  in  the 
way  of  obituary,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  as  one  has  a  right  to 
expect. 
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His  father  was  a  London  merchant ;  his  grandfather  is 
humorously  described  as  an  *'  Irish  minister  of  heterodox  views 
and  possessing  a  strong  leaning  towards  medicine ; "  which 
suggests  the  curious  inference  that  Abemethy's  love  of  science 
and  his  well-known  dogmatism  in  its  practice  were  the 
effects  of  heredity.  The  old  divine,  doubtless  a  specimen  of 
the  Church-Militant,  was  probably  quite  as  obstinate  as  the 
grandson. 

Scarcely  less  brief  than  the  story  of  his  birth  is  that  of  his 
school-days.  Wolverhampton  Grammar  School  was  chosen  as 
the  nursery  wherein  he  was  to  vegetate ;  for  we  find  him,  accord- 
ing to  most  accounts,  anything  but  a  remarkable  scholar.  In 
this,  however,  he  ranks  with  Newton,  Sheridan  and  many  others 
who,  though  said  to  have  been  dull  youths,  managed  to  make  a  stir 
in  the  world  in  after  life.  The  juvenile  Abemethy  may,  perhaps, 
have  heard  traditions  such  as  these:  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
"crib"  in  his  Greek  lessons  when  opportunity  offered,  and  in 
consequence  was  on  one  occasion  "  struck  to  the  ground  by  the 
master  " — by  way  of  reproof,  probably.  The  fact  that  he  never 
afterwards  took  to  Greek  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

After  completing  his  preliminary  education  at  Wolverhampton 
he  was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Sir  Charles  Blicke, 
one  of  the  surgeons  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — whose  skill, 
by  the  way,  he  did  not  hold  in  any  great  estimation.  Here  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  the  lectures  of  John  Hunter, 
then  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  this 
means  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  future  brilliant  career.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon,  and 
began  a  private  practice  in  a  house  in  St.  Mildred's  Court, 
Poultry,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church  of  St  Mildred,  long 
since  removed  for  "  improvements." 

For  a  description  of  Abernethy's  appearance  we  are  indebted 
to  the  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  painted  in  1820,  which 
now  adorns  St  Bartholomew's.  This  depicts  him  as  a  man  of 
the  middle  size  and  well  made,  and  shows  a  face,  clean-shaven 
and  slightly  florid  in  complexion,  not  unlike  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  his  eyes,  of  a  light-blue  colour,  are  humorous  as  well  as 
reflective ;  his  forehead  high  and  surmounted  by  well-powdered 
hair,  worn  in  a  pig-tail  queue  behind.      The  whole  expression 
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of  the  face  is  mild  and  benign.  He  is  dressed  in  the  swallow- 
tail coat,  with  high  collar  and  large  stock  of  the  period. 

Many  years  elapsed  ere  he  succeeded  to  the  head-surgeonship 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  then  held  by  Sir  James  Earle.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  whilst  with  a  considerable  indifference  to 
money,  he  was  making  a  large  income.  Still,  he  had  to  work 
hard  for  it.  He  had  as  yet  no  emolument  from  the  hospital ; 
he  was  still  only  an  assistant  surgeon.  The  tenacity  of  office 
of  which  assistant  surgeons  so  commonly  complain,  they  have 
themselves  seldom  failed  to  exercise  when  circumstances  per- 
mitted— Abemethy  excepted.  The  long  tenure  of  office  by  his 
senior  wearied  him,  and  was  once  the  source  of  not  very  agree- 
able discussion  between  them.  It  appears  that  Abemethy 
understood  Sir  James  on  one  occasion  to  speak  of  his  early 
resignation.  The  latter  about  this  time  called  on  his  assistant, 
and  was  reminded  of  his  promise.  Sir  James,  however,  having 
a  different  impression  of  the  facts,  denied  ever  having  given 
such  a  pledge.  The  affirmative  and  negative  were  more  than 
once  exchanged,  and  not  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  When 
Sir  James  was  about  to  leave  Abemethy  opened  the  door  for 
him,  and  said  at  parting,  "  Well,  Sir  James,  it  comes  to  this : 
you  say  you  did  not  promise  to  resign  ;  I  say  you  did,  and  now 
all  I  have  to  add  is — Damn  the  liar !  " 

Still,  while  waiting  for  the  post  he  coveted,  he  was  steadily 
building  up  a  reputation  by  means  of  his  splendid  lectures  at  the 
hospital.  He  was  the  first  to  enunciate  and  establish  the  great 
principle — completely  revolutionizing  the  whole  field  of  surgery 
— that  local  diseases  were  symptoms  of  a  disordered  constitution 
and  not  independent  maladies.  He  was  remarkably  free  from 
technicality  and  unusually  rich  in  illustration — indeed  he  pos- 
sessed attributes  of  the  orator  combined  with  dramatic  power  of 
such  high  order  that  he  threw  a  charm  over  the  pursuits  of  the 
surgeon  and  anatomist  which  they  had  not  hitherto  possessed. 

The  modest  dwelling  in  the  City  was  exchanged  in  1799 — the 
year  before  he  married — for  a  house  in  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
Here  he  resided  until  close  upon  his  death,  and  here,  appar- 
ently, must  we  look  for  the  scene  of  most  of  those  amusing 
encounters  between  doctor  and  patient,  which  display  the  humour 
as  well  as  the  eccentricity  of  "  Dr.  My-Book." 

But  before  touching  on  any  of  these  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
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sake  of  sequence,  to  refer  to  the  publication  of"  My  Book  " — ^the 
first  popular  work  on  health  in  our  language,  according  to  the 
Athenctum,    This  took  place   in  1804,  when  his  practice  had 
developed  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  do  full 
justice  to  it     He,  therefore,  attempted  to  shorten  the  labours  oi 
consultation  by  referring  his  patients  to  this  literary  achievement 
— especially  to  page  72,  which,  in  its  author's  estimation,  was 
adapted  to  everybody's  case.     This,  of  course,  was   made   the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  quizzing,  and  earned  him  his  nickname. 
But  as  his  reputation  grew,  so  in  proportion  was  he  made  to 
suffer  the  hostility  ever  shown  to  those  who  fill  high  places.     He 
became  an  object  for  the  most  violent  attacks  of  his  rivals,  and 
their  name  seems  to  have  been  legion.     Headed  by  his  arch- 
enemy the  Lancet,  which  spoke  of  his  lectures  as  "  betraying  an 
extreme  paucity  of  chirurgical  knowledge,"  they  one  and  all  fell 
on  him  tooth  and  nail,  denied  his  skill,  scoffed  at  his  ai^uments 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  ferociously  attacked  his  written  works. 
His  natural  oddness  and  eccentricity  they  declared  to  be  rudeness 
and  brutality,  and  suggested  that  he  encouraged  his  ill-manner 
for  the  sake  of  notoriety.     In  short  they  tried  to  make  the  name 
of  Abernethy  a  hywoxA  for  vulgarity  and  ignorance.     But  the 
object  of  all  this  animus  was  as  tender  and  generous  as  a  man 
ought  to  be,  and  as  a  man  of  great  intelligence  usually  is.     He 
was  eccentric,  but  his  eccentricity  always  took  the  direction  of 
common  sense.     As  to  the  charge  of  want  of  courtesy  preferred 
against  him,  it  was  an  exaggeration  invented  by  his  rivals.     His 
time  was  precious,  and  he  rightly  considered  that  his  business 
was  to  set  his  patients  in  the  way  of  recovering  their  lost  health 
—  not  to  listen  to  their  fatuous  prosings  about  their  maladies. 
He  was,  therefore,  prompt  and  decided  in  checking  the  egotistical 
garrulity  of  valetudinarians.    This  candid  expression  of  his  dislike 
to  unnecessary  talk  had  one  good  result.     People  who  came  to 
consult  him  took  care  not  to  offend  him  by  bootless  prating.    A 
lady  on  one  occasion  entered  his  consulting-room  and  put  before 
him   an   injured  finger,   without  saying  a  word.       In    silence 
Abernethy  dressed  the  wound,  when  instantly  and  silently  the 
lady  put  the  usual  fee  on  the  table  and  retired.     In  a  few  days 
she  called  again  and  offered  the  finger  for  inspection.   "  Better?" 
asked  the  surgeon.     "  Better,"  answered  the  lady.     Not  another     , 
-word  followed.     Three  or  four  similar  visits  were  made,  at  the 
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last  of  which  the  patient  held  out  her  finger  perfectly  healed. 
"Well?"  asked  Abernethy.  "Well,"  was  the  reply.  "Upon 
my  soul,  madam ! "  exclaimed  the  delighted  sui^eon,  "  you  are 
the  most  rational  woman  I  ever  mtt  with." 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  him  more ;  he  preferred  work  to 
words,  and  wanted  his  patients  to  understand  to  which  he  gave 
the  preference.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  Carlyle  of  medicine — 
equally  a  hater  of  cant  and  shams.  He  did  not  want  to  foster 
any  niysterious  reverence  among  the  laity.  Indeed  his  mind 
disqualified  him  from  adopting  that^  affected  interest  which 
distinguishes  many  of  the  well-bred  physicians.  The  doctor  who, 
to  a  lady  who  told  him  that  wheftevef  she  lifted  up  her  arm  it 
pained  her,  said,  "  Then  what  a  fool  you  must  be  to  do  it,"  must 
have  been  one  who  heartily  despised  the  little  arts  of  the  fashion- 
able practitioner.  So  too  did  he  show  more  point  than  courtesy 
when,  in  reply  to  a  patient  who  complained  of  his  stomach  being 
out  of  order,  he  said,  "  Ay,  I  perceive  that  by  your  nose." 

Abernethy  was  invariably  successful  in  making  use  of  apt  illus- 
tration in  order  to  convince  an  obstinate  client,  when  less  plain 
advice  was  not  heeded.  One  of  his  patients  had  recovered  from 
a  serious  illness,  but  was  threatened  by  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  with  a  return  of  his  malady.  "  He  thought,"  said  Aber- 
nethy, "that  if  he  did  not  drink  like  a  fish,  he  might  eat  like 
a  glutton."  He  lived  in  the  country  and  Abernethy  went  one 
day  and  dined  with  him.  "Well,"  writes  "Dr.  My-Book,"  "I 
saw  he  was  at  his  old  tricks  again  ;  so  being  a  merchant,  I  asked 
him  what  he  would  think  of  a  man  who,  having  thriven  in 
business  and  amassed  a  fortune,  went  and  risked  it  all  in  some 
imprudent  speculation  ?  "  "  Why,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I  should 
think  him  a  great  ass."  "  Nay,  then,  sir,"  said  Abernethy,  "  thou 
art  the  man  ! " 

That  Abernethy*s  characteristic  independence  did  not  by  any 
means  damage  his  reputation  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
more  particularly  in  his  relations  with  royalty.  He  was  attend- 
ing a  poor  man  whose  case  required  assistance  at  a  given  time  of 
the  day.  One  morning  when  he  was  to  see  this  patient  the  Duke 
of  York  called  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  wished  to  see  him 
immediately.  "  That  I  cannot  do,"  said  Abernethy,  "  as  I  have 
an  appointment  at  twelve  o'clock."  "  But,"  said  His  Royal 
Highness,  "you  will  not  refuse  the  Prince  ;  if  so  I  must  proceed 
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to ."     •*  Ah !  "  was  the  reply,  "he  will  suit  the  Prince  better 

than  I  should.''    Yet  he  was  again  sent  for  a  few  hours  later,  and 
of  course  went 

This  is  only  one  of  the  cases  in  which  he  showed  the  utmost 
kindness  to  those  whom  charity  had  confided  to  his  care — as  well 
as  independence.  One  day  when  leaving  home  for  the  hospital, 
to  a  person  who  was  desirous  of  detaining  him,  he  said,  "  Private 
patients,  if  they  do  not  like  me,  can  go  elsewhere;  but  the  poor 
devils  in  the  hospital  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of." 

In  1 8 14  Abernethy  was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  teach  those  old 
fellows  how  to  make  a  poultice !  "  Whether  he  actually  descanted 
to  that  learned  assembly  on  the  proper  composition  of  the  cata- 
plasm is  doubtful ;  but  his  prelections  at  the  college  were  quickly 
characterized  by  a  clearness  of  description  and  vividness  of 
illustration,  which  it  may  safely  be  inferred  "  those  old  fellows  " 
generally  profited  by.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Sir 
James  Earle  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  after  twenty-eight  years  of 
assistant-surgeonship. 

Apart  from  his  devotion  to  medicine  his  lectures  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  interest  to  him.  He  looked  upon  the  students  as 
his  children,  gave  them  collectively  the  best  of  instruction  and 
even  rendered  monetary  aid  in  individual  cases  where  he  saw  it 
was  needed.  This  fatherly  feeling  he  very  drolly  exemplified  on 
one  occasion,  when,  seeing  an  unusual  concourse  in  the  theatre 
of  the  hospital,  he  commenced  his  lecture  by  groaning  out, "  God 
help  you  !  what  is  to  become  of  you  all  ?  "  As  another  instance 
of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  Macilwain,  his  biographer,  tells  us 
— "  I  met  him  coming  into  the  hospital  one  day,  and  seeing  him 
rather  smartly  dressed,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  I  said,  *  You  are 
very  gay  to-day,  sir.'  *  Ay,'  said  he ;  *  one  of  the  girls  was 
married  this  morning.'  *  Indeed,  sir,'  I  said.  *  You  should  have 
given  yourself  a  holiday  on  such  an  occasion  and  not  come  to 
lecture.'  *  Nay,'  returned  he ;  *  egad  1  I  came  down  to  lecture 
the  day  I  was  married  myself! ' " 

He  had  married  in  1800  an  estimable  lady  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  introducing  to  his  friends  as  "a  lady  who  has  boxed  my  ears 
many  a  time."  Mrs.  Abernethy  survived  him  twenty-four  years, 
the  whole  period  of  their  marriage  having  been  a  very  happy  one» 

We  do  not  know  if  it  is  peculiar  to  anatomical  lecturers  not  to 
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allow  their  weddings  to  interfere  with  their  lectures,  but  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy's  contemporary,  was  married  early 
one  morning,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  give  his  usual  lecture  on 
that  day.  He  was  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the  most  fashion- 
able doctor  of  his  time,  was  surgeon  to  George  IV.  and  made 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  a  year. 

At  the  height  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  fame  Abemethy  was 
offered  a  baronetcy  and  might  have  secured  a  court  appointment 
as  well  but  for  refusing  to  attend  the  king  until  he  had  delivered 
his  usual  lecture  at  the  hospital.  He  seems  to  have  been  in- 
different to  all  honours  outside  of  his  profession,  although  his 
excuse  for  declining  the  title  was  that  his  means  were  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  proper  weight  and  dignity  attaching  to 
it  He  was,  however,  unable  to  forbear  making  a  joke  of  the 
matter,  for  his  first  announcement  of  the  offer  to  his  family  was 
at  table,  when  he  jocosely  asked  his  wife, "  Lady  Abernethy,  will 
you  allow  me  to  offer  you  the  toast  ?  " 

The  publication  of  "  My  Book"  had  been  an  era  in  the 
author's  life.  Many  who  have  heard  of  it  know  little  of  its 
contents.  That  it  contained  directions  for  regulating  the  diet,  and 
that  page  72  was  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  everybody's  case, 
is  the  general  impression.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was 
a  very  valuable  work  and  fixed  attention  on  a  point,  certainly 
not  unknown  before,  but  too  generally  overlooked.  This  was 
in  reference  to  the  constitutional  origin  of  local  disease.  The 
writer  gave  this  subject  a  more  philosophical  treatment  than  it 
had  hitherto  received,  and  imported  into  his  work  not  only  the 
views  but  much  of  the  spirit  that  made  John  Hunter  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  his  day.  The  general  object  of  "  My  Book  "  was 
to  set  forth  the  great  fact  of  the  reciprocal  influence  existing 
between  the  nervous  system  and  the  digestive  Organs  and  the 
power  they  mutually  exert  in  the  causation  and  cure  of  diseases  ; 
and  this,  whether  the  diseases  originate  in  disturbance  primarily 
directed  to  the  brain  or  to  the  digestive  organs,  whether  the 
result  of  accident,  such  as  mechanical  injury,  or  other  local  mani- 
festations more  commonly  termed  disease.  That  it  succeeded  in 
fulfilling  the  aims  of  the  author  in  his  own  day  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  book  had  an  extensive  circulation  among  all 
classes  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  public  as 
well  as  the  profession. 
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The  celebrity  which  Abernethy  attained — seldom  enjoyed  by 
living  men  of  mark — was  due  not  only  to  his  great  professional 
skill  but  also  in  part  to  the  singularity  of  his  manners.  That  he 
was  plain  spoken  and  fond  of  using  our  pure  Saxon  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  under  this  practice  lay  a  kindly  heart  It  is  told 
of  a  certain  lieutenant  in  the  army,  who  in  1818  fell  from  his 
horse  and  fractured  his  skull,  that  when  Abernethy  was  once 
called  in  he  came  and  attended  daily  at  the  invalid's  lodgings. 
On  recovery,  his  grateful  patient  inquired  the  surgeon's  fee. 
Abernethy  smiled  and  asked,  "Who  is  that  young  woman?" 
"  She  is  my  wife,"  replied  the  other.  "  What  is  your  rank  ?  "  was 
the  next  question.  "  Half-pay  lieutenant,"  said  the  invalid. 
"  Very  well,"  concluded  Abernethy,  "  wait  till  youVe  a  general ; 
then  we'll  talk  about  it" 

But  a  more  vigorous  example  of  the  same  kind  is  embodied  in 
an  anecdote  told  of  him  on  being  called  upon  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  given  him  a  fee  of  twenty  pounds  to  re-attend  his  wife. 

"  Are  you  the  d d  fool  that  gave  me  twenty  pounds  the  other 

day?"  he  asked.  "Go  home  and  tell  your  wife  to  dine  earlier, 
eat  less — and  do  you  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket,  for  the 
advice  of  no  doctor  is  worth  twenty  pounds."  It  is  amusing, 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  come  across  an  instance 
in  which  Abernethy  met  his  match  in  repartee.  This  occurred 
in  the  person  of  an  audacious  medical  student. 

"What  would  you  do,"  bluntly  inquired  the  surgeon,  "if  a  man 
was  brought  to  you  with  a  broken  leg  ?  " 

"  Set  it,  sir." 

"  Good — very  good.  You're  a  very  pjeasarxt,,  witty  young  man. 
And,  doubtless,  you  can  tell  me  what  muscles  of  the  body  I 
should  set  in  motion  if  I  kicked  you,  as  you  deserve  to»be  kicked, 
for  your  impertinence." 

"  You  would  set  in  motion,"  responded  the  youth,  with  perfect 
coolness,  "  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  my  left  arm ;  for  I 
should  immediately  knock  you  down." 

This  retort  must  have  considerably  astonished  the  bellicose 
scientist,  and,  perhaps,  he  carried  it  in  his  mind  when  receiving 
another  student,  an  Oxford  man. 

"  Well !  what  the  devil  do  you  want  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Physic." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
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"  Can't  tell :  read  too  much,  I  think." 

*  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"Oxford." 

"  Ah !  drink  too  much,  you  mean.  Never  knew  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  man  die  from  over  application  to  anything  but  his 
stomach !     What  the  devil  did  you  come  to  me  for  ?  " 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  civil  to  so  august  a 
personage  as  the  "  Iron  Duke,"  who,  having  insisted  on  seeing 
him  out  of  his  usual  hours,  abruptly  entered  his  parlour  one  day. 

"  How  did  you  get  into  the  room  ?  "  inquired  Abernethy  with 
a  scowl. 

"  By  the  door,"  replied  the  duke. 

"  Then,"  said  "  Dr.  My-Book,"  "  I  recommend  you  to  make  your 
exit  the  same  way." 

Another  story  of  his  brusqueness  is  worth  repeating,  especially 
as  in  this  case  he  exhibited  a  good  example  of  the  power  of  quick 
repartee  which  was  one  of  his  leading  characteristics.  A  person 
of  rank  had  been  received,  as  he  imagined,  with  great  rudeness. 
He  threatened  to  make  Abernethy  eat  his  words.  "  That  would 
be  no  use,"  said  the  latter.  "  They  will  be  sure  to  come  up  again." 

A  notice  of  the  life  of  Abernethy — sketchy  as  it  must  be  for 
want  of  complete  data — would  be  imperfect  without  a  few  words 
concerning  the  biscuit  with  which  his  name  has  so  long  been 
associated.  Wellington  is  not  more  identified  in  the  popular 
mind  with  boots  and  Brougham  with  carriages  than  Abernethy 
with  biscuits.  Professor  Freeman,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,"  has  already  deprived  us  of  the  King  Alfred  and  the 
burnt  cakes  story,. and  it  seems  we  are  also  to  be  robbed  of  the 
biscuit  tradition : 

"  And  fondly  mourn  the  dear  delusion  gone." 

However  wholesome  they  may  be,  the  hard  biscuits  known  as 
"  Abemethies "  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  They  were  made  by  a  namesake — ^a  baker  near 
Adelaide  Street,  whose  shop  has  long  since  disappeared  with  the 
extensive  alterations  that  took  place  in  the  Strand  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  and  about  the  period  of  Abemethy's  death.  The 
eminent  surgeon,  possibly  attracted  by  the  name  over  this  shop, 
was  known  to  eat  these  biscuits,  which  seems  to  have  induced 
the  public  to  purchase  them  under  the  impression  that  he  was  the 
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inventor.  Patients,  hoping  to  propitiate  the  great  man,  would 
tell  him  that  they  "took  his  biscuits  at  breakfast,"  which  in- 
variably called  forth  the  exclamation,  "  My  biscuits !  IVe  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ;  they  are  called  after  the  baker  who  introduced 
them  and  whose  name  was  Abemethy." 

Our  estimate  of  "Dr.  My-Book"  can  only  be  based  on 
characteristic  anecdotes,  his  written  works,  and  the  reforms  in 
surgical  science  which  he  propounded  and  instituted.  These 
provide  but  inconsecutive  chapters — a  biographical  patchwork 
from  which  one  can  select  but  do  little  else.  By  means  of 
the  narrative  matter  we  have  tried  to  depict  certain  qualities 
peculiar  to  the  man:  his  published  works  permit  us  to  speak 
with  more  assurance  concerning  the  doctor. 

When  we  reflect  that  diseases  consist  entirely  of  altered  con- 
ditions in  the  structure  or  function  of  some  part  of  the  body,  a 
formal  announcement  that  they  must  generally  be  influenced  by 
the  organs  on  which  the  whole  body  depends  for  its  nutrition 
seems  to  have  so  much  the  aspect  of  an  obvious  truism  that  we 
scarcely  know  whether  most  to  wonder  at  so  formal  an  announce- 
ment of  it  having  been  necessary,  or  the  astonishing  number  and 
variety  of  the  reservations  with  which  it  has  been  admitted. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  although  all  the  facts  have 
stared  mankind  in  the  face  for  ages — even  though  their  relations 
have  been  more  or  less  felt  and  acknowledged  in  cases  usually 
submitted  to  the  physician — we  venture  to  say  that  nothing  like 
an  attention  at  all  adequate  to  their  importance  was  obtained  for 
them  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  sui^ery, 
until  the  time  of  Abernethy.  The  organs  of  nutrition  were  his 
chief  study,  and  the  great  theory  of  his  life  to  regard  the  stomach 
as  the  seat  of  almost  all  maladies.  "  The  stomach  is  everything," 
he  used  to  say ;  "  we  use  it  ill  when  we  are  young  and  it  uses  us 
ill  when  we  are  old  " — and  to  the  stomach  accordingly  he  gave 
undivided  attention.  He  held,  in  common  with  his  master,  the 
famous  John  Hunter,  that  operations  were  a  reflection  on  the 
healing  art,  and  that  the  habitual  operator  was  as  a  savage  in 
arms  who  performs  by  violence  what  a  civilized  person  would 
accomplish  by  stratagem.  When  we  remember  the  wholesale 
amputation  which  in  his  day  medical  men  indulged  in,  we  cannot 
revere  too  highly  the  one  whose  humanity  and  intelligence 
prompted  him  to  the  utmost  to  reform  the  abuse.     Two  of  his 
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professional  axioms  substantiate  his  anxiety  to  secure  this  end. 
They  were : — "  Prevent  the  operation  from  becoming  necessary, 
and  cure  the  sick  man  without  having  recourse  to  the  lance,"  and, 
"Never  perform  an  operation  on  another  person  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  you  would  not  have  performed  on  your- 
self"— ^advice  which,  given  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  anaesthetics,  was  doubly  noteworthy.  Such  wise  and  kindly 
feelings  as  these  he  himself  carried  into  practice,  for  it  is  told  of 
him  that  he  would  cover  up  the  instruments  when  about  to 
perform  on  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  saying,  "  It  is  hard  enough 
for  the  poor  thing  to  undergo  the  pain  without  being  obliged  to 
see  the  preparations  for  it" 

Perhaps  surgery  is  more  indebted  to  John  Abernethy  for  being 
raised  from  the  position  of  a  rather  mechanical  art  to  the  rank  of 
a  science  than  even  to  John  Hunter  himself.  It  is  frequently  the 
fate  of  reformers  to  be  forgotten  with  the  evils  they  reform. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  his  memory  with  the  public  at 
large  is  rather  a  tradition  connected  with  his  oddities  than  a 
knowledge  of  his  views  or  the  services  he  rendered  ;  but  that  he 
left  a  lasting  mark  of  his  genius  on  the  science  he  followed  is 
shown  daily  in  limbs  preserved,  which,  before  his  time,  would 
certainly  have  been  "  whipped  oflF." 

Most  undoubtedly  the  broad  philosophic  view  which  he  took 
of  the  healing  art  caused  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  division  of 
surgery  into  distinct  departments.  Specialists  he  detested ;  nor 
did  he  hold  physicians  generally  in  any  overwhelming  estimation. 
One  of  his  wittiest  thrusts  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  latter 
body,  when  talking  with  a  friend  respecting  his  prospects  for  his 
son.  "  Haying  strong  medical  interest  at  Bartholomew's,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  certainly  educate  him  to  the  profession,  but  I  do  not 
know  which  department  I  shall  select  for  him.  If  he  should  turn 
out  a  clever,  sensible  chap  I  shall  make  a  surgeon  of  him ;  but 
should  the  fellow  prove  a  fool  I  shall  make  a  physician  of  him. 
Egad  !  if  we  give  a  physician  a  start  he  can  keep  up  the  run  by 
means  of  a  title^  but  a  surgeon  cannot  get  on  without  a  head  I'* 
One  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  "  strong  medical  opposition  " 
his  contemporaries  exhibited  against  him  after  such  scathing  satire 
as  this ;  and,  perhaps,  allowances  are  due  to  the  writer  of  an 
article  hostile  to  Abernethy  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet  shortly 
after  his  death.     The  writer  may  have  enjoyed  a  title  himself. 
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"  All  who  diflfered  from  him,"  S3iys  this  worthy,  "  were  treated  con- 
temptuously ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  this  same  rudeness  drew 
more  visitors  from  curiosity  than  it  deterred  by  fear  of  insult 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  caused  the  man  to  be  talked  about 
everywhere  and  this  was  sufficient  to  make  his  fortune  .... 
Whatever  an  eccentric  character  says  or  does  is  considered  clever, 
although  the  same  doings  would  pass  for  nothing  or  for  dulness 
if  done  by  others  .  •  .  The  routinism  to  which  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  gave  way  for  many  years  before  his  death  was  generally 
ludicrous  but  sometimes  tragical.  We  have  seen  more  than  one 
instance  where  life  was,  in  all  human  probability,  sacrificed  by  an 
obstinate  disregaird  of  all  examination  of  the  case  and  a  blind 
perseverance  in  one  system  of  treatment  inapplicable  to  the  exist- 
ing disease." 

The  probabilities  are  that  a  grain  of  salt  must  be  taken  with 
this  latter  statement  It  sounds  more  like  sophistry  than  the 
good  casuistry  which  should  stand  in  the  way  of  decision  re- 
specting the  merits  of  doctors. 

John  Abemethy  died  on  April  21st,  1831,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  To  the  last  he  was  true  to  "  My  Book."  He  left  a  large 
family  with  the  means  of  maintaining  the  position  in  which  he 
himself  lived  ;  but  nothing  like  so  wealthy  as  he  might  have  done 
had  he  cared  for  money  or  not  have  driven  it  away  by  oddities, 
temper,  and  a  spirit  of  independence  pushed  at  times,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  positive  offence. 

As  before  mentioned,  his  obituary  in  the  Lancet  consisted  of 
two  lines  and  was  in  the  followingwords : — "  Mr.  Abemethy. — ^Just 
as  we  were  going  to  press  we  received  the  painful  (!)  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  this  gentleman.  He  expired  at  Enfield  (his 
country  house)  on  Monday  last  at  half-past  four  o'clock."  This, 
together  with  the  few  antagonistic  words  already  quoted,  was  the 
paean  offered  up  by  the  leading  medical  journal  in  honour  of  the 
great  departed !  The  Times  ol  this  date  does  not  appear  to  have 
published  any  obituary  of  Abemethy.  That  paper  was  very  busy 
over  the  Reform  Bill  and  despatched  the  Duchess  of  Wellington 
in  a  dozen  lines  in  a  corner  ! 

John  Abemethy,  however,  needs  little  aid  from  contemporary 
journalism  to  render  his  memory  lasting.  He  has  already  left 
behind  him  a  monument  more  durable  than  the  ephemeral  utter- 
ances of  his  enemies — ^a  monument  more  durable  than  any  edifice 
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human  ingenuity  can  erect  If  we  inquire  into  his  private  char- 
acter we  know  it  ranks  as  high  as  human  virtue  can  place  it.  It 
may  be  thus  summed  up :  Benevolence  of  the  most  unobtrusive 
kind ;  intense  and  persevering  application  to  study  and  his  pro- 
fessional duty,  both  in  public  and  private  ;  genius  accompanied 
with  a  store  of  exuberant  wit,  and  a  temper  and  manner,  though 
eccentric  and  abrupt,  still  exhibiting  great  kindness  and  beneficence. 
Never  before  or  since  has  there  been  given  within  the  walls  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  any  oration  but  which  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  those  of  Abernethy.  He  has  contri- 
buted more  to  the  science  of  surgery  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  common-sense  in 
medicine.  "  Dr.  My-Book  "  has  long  since  sunk  into  the  grave, 
but  it  will  be  longer  before  he  is  foi^otten. 

ARMIGER  BARCZINSKY. 
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To  A.  C.  P.  H. 

I. 

Festooned  with  a  thousand  fancies, 

It  is  passing  I  pretty  time  ! 
Brightened  by  a  dozen  pleasures 

Bom  in  that  fair,  friendly  clime 

Where  we  met- 
Ah !  the  lightness  of  our  greeting, 

Sure,  yet  piquant^  sunny,  clear  ; 
All  the  understanding  in  us 

Went  to  show  us  tho'  so  near — 

"  Strangers  yet !  " 

2. 

'Twas  your  wit  that  took  my  fancy, 

'Twas  my  sympathy  that  drew 
You  towards  your  fellow-labourer. 

In  the  old  days  still  so  new, 

When  we  met. 
Ah  I  the  laughter  sound  and  cheery, 

Won  from  knowledge  that  no  laws 
Of  the  frigid  world  could  fetter 

Union  from  sheer  friendship's  cause, 
'Twas  Love's  net. 

3. 
But  our  feet  ne'er  stumbled  in  it, 
Hand  in  hand  we  trod  the  way 
That  was  pleasant  while  it  lasted. 
Ah  !  so  pleasant !  bless  the  day ! 

When  we  met 
Life  has  stores  of  many  pleasures. 

If  we  take  them  when  we  can. 
One,  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is 
For  a  woman  and  a  man 

To  forget  I 


nDargaret  6renfiet&'0  1?epentance« 

By  AUDREY  BURKE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  perhaps  well  for  the  domestic  peace  of  quiet  loving  people 
that  more  women  of  the  type  to  which  Margaret  Grenfield 
belonged  are  not  bom  into  the  world,  in  order  to  work  (let  us 
hope  unconsciously)  mischief  therein.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  daughters  of  Eve  who  have  during  hundreds  of  bygone 
years  played  their  effectual  parts  in  making  fools  of  men  have 
not  been  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their  physical  beauty, 
while  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  it  is  to  the  infinite  variety  which 
"  custom  "  had  no  power  to  stale  that  the  influence  of  such  women 
was  chiefly  due.  Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  those  autocratic 
Queens  of  Hearts  there  must  have  lurked  the  fund  of  latent 
promise  which  acted  as  dazzling  baits  to  lure  men  to  their  toils, 
and  thence  the  power  to  work  mischief  which  was  accorded  to 
them. 

It  was  to  her  possession  of  such  dangerous  eyes  as  these  that 
most  of  the  troubles  and  trials  which  in  after  life  beset  Margaret 
Grenfield's  path  were  in  a  great  measure  due.  Although  both 
she  and  her  elder  sister  by  a  year  or  two  were  spoken  of  in  the 
locality  in  which  their  lot  was  cast  as  exceptionally  "  pretty  girls," 
the  young  person  who  in  the  bosom  of  her  family  was  habitually 
addressed  by  th^  petit  nom  of  Gretchen  could,  with  the  exception 
of  a  perfect  form  and  of  the,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  altogether 
"holy"  eyes  aforesaid,  boast  of  no  extraordinary  claims  to 
admiration.  But  if  it  were  true,  as  true  indeed  it  was,  that  her 
features  were  deficient  in  regularity,  and  that  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  her  complexion  was  variable^  and  subject  to  the  changes 
which  exposures  to  sun  and  wind  (an  imprudence  which  very 
young  girls  are  apt  to  deem  of  such  little  note),  there  was  in 
Gretchen's  idiosyncrasy  a  charm  peculiarly  her  own.     She  was 
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essentially  a  bright  creation,  one  of  those  blithesome  beings  who, 
like  the  song  of  birds  on  a  fresh  spring  morning,  are  wont  to  pro- 
duce an  exhilarating  effect  on  the  spirits  of  even  jaded  and 
world  wearied  men ;  and  it  was  in  part  owing  to  the  charm  of 
her  excitable  and  ardent  nature  that  her  father  could  refuse 
nothing  to  the  joyous  child  in  the  sunshine  of  whose  presence 
he — after  a  misspent  life  which  had  left  him  too  tired  and  blas/iov 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  life  to  afford  him  any  interest — warmed 
and  to  a  certain  extent  rehabilitated  himself.  Colonel  Grenfield, 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  admired  men  of  his  day,  had 
married  for  love  a  pretty,  mindless  girl,  and  after  the  birth  of 
three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  had,  in  the  most  open  and 
shameless  manner,  deserted  his  family  in  order  to  live  on  the 
continent  with  a  handsome  and  intellectual  demirep.  His 
absence  from  his  family  lasted  several  years,  nor  was  it  till  death 
deprived  him  of  the  companionship  of  the  notorious  Adelaide 
Warton  that  he  returned  to  the  home  which  he  had  so  heartlessly 
abandoned.  Mrs.  Grenfield,  to  the  astonishment  of  society  in 
general,  condoned  the  errors  of  the  delinquent,  and  received  with 
a  welcome  for  which  the  prodigal  husband  ought  to  have  evinced 
greater  gratitude  than  was  apparent,  the  father  of  her  children 
to  his  forsaken  hearth. 

When  this  event  occurred,  Margaret — ^who  when  the  volage 
colonel  had  bade  adieu  to  home  and  duty  was  an  infant  in  arms — 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  her  sister  Lucie  was  two  years 
her  senior,  and  Arthur,  the  only  son  of  the  home,  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  latter  was  a  rather  singular  specimen 
of  his  sex  and  age.  Older  in  some  respects  than  his  years,  he 
had  early  begun  to  take  serious  views  of  life  and  its  responsibili- 
ties. The  conduct  of  his  father  had  not  only  shocked  to  an 
extreme  degree  his  moral  sense,  but  had  inspired  him  with  such 
an  amount  of  contempt  for,  and  even  dislike  to,  the  author  of  his 
being  as  rendered  the  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  of  that 
errant  individual  an  occurrence  in  his  opinion  of  very  question- 
able good. 

In  addition  to  other  sources  of  annoyance  which  that  return 
occasioned  him,  there  resulted  from  it  the  birth  of  a  third 
daughter,  whose  advent — seeing  that  Colonel  Grenfield's  habits 
of  extravagance  had  greatly  diminished  the  resources  of  the 
family — was  far  from  being  a  welcome  event     Arthur,  since  he 
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had  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  been  able  by  means  of  a 
clerkship  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Office  to  relieve  his  mother  of 
the  burden  of  his  support,  had  considered  himself  as  in  some  sort 
the  head  of  his  otherwise  unprotected  family.  It  was  a  position 
in  which  he  took,  not  unnaturally,  a  secret  pride,  and  it  was 
therefore  equally  natural  that  when  the  rightful  master  of  the 
house  was  received,  if  not  precisely  with  open  arms,  but  without 
any  marked  tokens  of  disapprobation,  by  his  indolent  and  far 
from  strong-minded  wife,  the  son  who  had  made  her  wrongs  his 
own  should  have  felt  not  only  indignant  but  aggrieved. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-five  Colonel  Grenfield  possessed  the  beaux 
testes  of  a  handsome  man,  and  but  for  the  wholesome,  although 
unpalatable  reminders  which  in  the  shape  of  frequent  attacks  of 
gout  held  his  still  existent  taste  for  expensive  pleasures  in  check, 
he  might  by  the  sowing  of  a  late  crop  of  wild  oats  have  imposed 
additional  burdens  on  his  already  impoverished  household.  It 
was  fortunate  for  that  household  that  the  necessity  of  leading 
what  the  colonel  stigmatized  as  a  "  disgustingly  humdrum  "  life 
led  to  no  worse  consequences  than  his  renting  a  small  farm  of 
sixty  acres  which  was  situated  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
Waldershore  cavalry  barracks.  Colonel  Grenfield,  who  had  long 
since  left  the  army,  entertained  the  erroneous  idea  that  he  had  a 
genius  for  farming,  and  could  realize  a  small  fortune  by  supplying 
the  London  market  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Light- 
hearted  Gretchen,  with  whose  liveliness  and  beauty  the  returned 
prodigal  had  from  the  first  moment  of  his  renewed  acquaintance 
with  her  been  greatly  charmed,  was  delighted  with  the  change 
which  her  father's  sudden  fancy  for  bucolic  pursuits  opened  out 
to  her.  During  the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Mrs. 
Grenfield  had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  left  a  widow,  her 
children  had  known  no  other  home  than  a  dull  house,  in  one  of 
the  dullest  of  London  streets,  and  the  pleasure  which  both  the 
girls,  but  more  especially  Margaret,  took  in  their  new  interests 
and  occupations  was  intense.  They  insisted  upon  taking  upon 
themselves  the  entire  charge  of  the  poultry  department,  and  to 
these  town-raised  girls  the  surprises  which  fell  to  their  lot  in 
watching  the  ways  and  administering  to  the  wants  of  these 
feathered  domestic  animals  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure ; 
but  this  enjoyment,  together  with  that  of  a  garden  in  which  she 
could  disport  herself  at  will,  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
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the  delight  which  Gretchen  took  in  the  rides  with  her  father 
which  immediately  on  their  taking  up  their  abode  at  the  Knoll 
farm  became  an  institution  in  the  family.  The  pride  which 
Colonel  Grenfield  took  in  his  attractive  daughter  induced  him, 
much  to  the  secret  displeasure  of  his  far  more  sensible  son,  to 
introduce  his  fair  Mai^aret  to  the  rather  fast  society  which  he 
was  not  long  in  gathering  about  him.  The  Light  Blue  Lancers, 
which  at  that  time  had  their  head  quarters  at  Waldershore,  was  a 
very  crack  regiment  indeed,  and  amongst  the  festive  spirits  who 
were  made  welcome  at  the  Knoll  Farm  were  several  of  the  idle 
young  officers  belonging  to  the  corps.  Their  chief  attraction  to 
the  colonel's  rural  retreat  was  very  evidently  the  bright  young 
creature  who  was  too  thoroughly  a  woman  not  to  be  already 
something  of  a  coquette,  and  Arthur  Grenfield,  severe  in  youthful 
wisdom,  strongly  objected  to  the  footing  of  familiarity  which, 
under  his  father's  auspices,  the  obnoxious  soldiers  were  at  the 
farm  permitted  to  enjoy. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  his  mother, 
"  what  my  father  is  thinking  of  when  he  can  allow  such  fellows  as 
Gervase  Donovan,  for  instance,  to  be  constantly  about  the  place. 
With  young  daughters,  and  especially  with  such  a  girl  as  Mar- 
garet, it  is  impossible  to  be  too  particular.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  you  were  to  give  my  father  a  hint  that  she  is  as  yet  both 
too  young,  as  well  as  too  skittish,  to  be  introduced  into  society. 
Lucie  is  altogether  different  She  has  not  an  idea  of  flirting  in 
her  nature,  but  Gretchen  had  much  better  be  at  a  strict  school 
than  riding  about  with  those  Waldershore  fellows,  and  making 
herself  the  talk  of  the  county." 

It  was  thus  that  Arthur  Grenfield,  whose  habit  it  was  to  return 
daily  after  office  hours  to  dine  and  sleep  under  the  paternal  roof, 
would  make  known  to  his  mother  the  fears  which  in  regard  to 
his  fair  sister's  future  not  a  little  disturbed  his  peace.  He  in- 
dulged in  no  delusive  hopes  quoad  the  possibility  of  rousing  a 
woman  so  constitutionally  indolent  as  was  Mrs.  Grenfield  to 
exertion,  but  seeing  that  to  remonstrate,  even  in  the  most  dutiful 
of  fashions,  with  the  colonel  required  an  amount  of  moral  courage 
which  he  was  fully  conscious  had  not  fallen  to  his  lot,  this 
thoroughly  well-intentioned,  but  in  his  father's  opinion  very 
priggish,  young  man  found  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
giving  utterance  to  his  opinions  to  the  mother,  who  could  not,  he 
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hoped  and  believed,  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  her 
child. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  what  can  I  do  ? "  Mrs.  Grenfield  on  one 
occasion,  and  whilst  lying  half  asleep  upon  her  sofa,  exerted  her- 
self to  ask.  "  Gret,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  it  all  her  own  way 
with  your  father.  She  is  the  only  one  of  his  family  for  whom  he 
cares.  As  for  Lucie,  poor  girl,  I  believe  he  rather  dislikes  her 
than  otherwise ;  while  the  way  he  has  behaved  about  poor  little 
Pussie  is  still  more  unnatural.  .  You  would  hardly  believe  it,  Alty, 
but  he  has  never  asked  to  see  her  since  she  was  bom,  and  the 
darling  is  three  months  old  to-day." 

"  Oh,  I  can  understand  that,"  responded  Arthur,  whose  own 
welcome  of  the  infant  Laura  had  been  the  reverse  of  enthusiastic. 
''Most  men  dislike  babies,   and  a  man  who  has   reached  his 

sixtieth  year ^that,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     My 

father's  treatment  of  Lucie  is  as  cruel  as  the  manner  in  which  he 
indulges  Margaret  in  her  every  whim  is  regrettable  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  I  think  of  her  riding  Donovan's  horses,  I  find  it 
hard  to  keep  my  temper  ;  and  there  is  that  good-looking  trooper. 
Sir  John  FuUerton's  son,  as  every  one  in  the  raiment  knows  he 
is — I  really  believe  that  Gretchen  is  more  than  half  in  love  with 
him.  I  watched  her  the  other  day,  when  he  came  for  Donovan's 
horse,  and  when  he  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  which  she,  of 
course,  ought  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  do,  she  looked  and 
smiled  at  him  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  my  sister." 

Mrs.  Grenfield,  unemotional  as  her  nature  was,  had  not 
altogether  escaped  the  very  womanly  pangs  which  jealousy  of 
another's  influence  over  her  husband  has  the  power,  even  in  the 
coldest  of  female  breasts,  to  arouse.  What  love  she  ever  had  to 
bestow  had,  in  a  mild  and  unobtrusive  form,  been  given  to  her 
husband,  and  she  was  not,  moreover,  so  entirely  devoid  of  a 
latent  love  of  power  as  to  be  capable  of  seeing  without  a  pang 
that  another — ^and  that  other  her  own  fair  daughter — ^had  usurped 
the  place  which  ought  rightfully  to  be  hers.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  pin  pricks  of  a  not  unrighteous  displeasure, 
this  .poor  lady,  in  whose  breast  even  maternal  love  occupied  but 
a  small  place,  could  not,  by  her  son's  ui^ent  reasonings,  be  in- 
duced to  interfere  in  the  matter  which  this  deposed  head  of  his 
family  had  so  much  at  heart     She  had,  in  the  days  of  his  die- 
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tatorship,  unconsciously  perhaps  to  herself,  often  secretly  rebelled 
against  the  stem  domestic  rule  of  her  son,  and  now  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  she  did  not  in  her  secret  heart  regret  that 
the  comparative  vicinity  of  London  to  Waldershore  and  to  the 
Knoll  enabled  this  youthful  censor  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  proceedings  of  his  belongings.  Under  these  circumstances 
her  response  to  the  boy's  appeal  was  naturally  the  reverse  of 
encouraging. 

"  If  you  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  your  sister,  I  wonder,  my 
dear  Alty,  that  you  don't  talk  to  her  of  her  faults  yourself.  I 
have  no  influence  over  her  whatever ;  but  as  she  is  so  young,  if 
you  were  to  tell  her  yourself  that  you  think  her  forward  and  un- 
maidenly " 

"  But  I  do  not  think  so,  mother.  I  am  only  afraid  of  what  she 
may  possibly  become,  and  when  I  contrast  her  character  with 
that  of  Luciie — the  one  so  good,  so  unselfish,  so  everything  that  a 
girl  should  be — I  feel  naturally  indignant  that  while  the  un- 
deserving one  is  petted  and  spoilt,  the  other  is  treated  not  only 
with  unkindness,  but  with  a  neglect  which  can  hardly  fail  to  lead 
to  painful  comments.  She  is  eighteen,  and  ought  now  to  see 
other  and  more  fitting  society  than  that  which  she  meets  with  in 
her  father's  house." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  Mrs.  Grenfield  languidly  rejoined. 
"  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  difficulty  in  Lucie's  case,  and 
indeed  I  cannot  altogether  wonder  at  her  father's  objection  to 
,  bringing  her  forward.     Men  are  so  selfish,  so  afraid  of  any  pos- 
sible annoyance  to  themselves  that-r " 

"  But  because  poor  Lucie  is  not  so  bright  as  Margaret,  because 
she  occasionally  betrays  the  absence  of  tact  before  visitors  which 
so  angers  my  father,  is  she  never  to  have  like  other  girls  her 
chance  of  settling  happily  in  life  ?  She  is  too  good,  too  unselfish 
to  utter  on  her  own  account  a  single  syllable  of  complaint  To 
all  appearance — but  then  what  may  not  her  untold  trials  be? 
— she  is  quite  contented  with  the  dulness  of  her  home  life  and 
engrossed  heart  and  soul  by  her  devotion  to  and  admiration  for 
Margaret,  whose  bright  and  egotistical  joyousness  of  nature  is  in 
no  way  troubled  by  the  cruel  difference  in  their  daily  lives  which, 
owing  to  my  father's  unjust  partiality,  is  so  constantly  apparent" 

The  fact  that  Lucie  was  Arthur's  favourite  sister  rendered  him 
perhaps  a  little  unfair  towards  Gretchen.     As  is  the  case  with 
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many  of  his  sex  whose  insight  into  character  is  limited,  he  drew 
conclusions  r^arding  the  inner  workings  of  female  nature  which 
were  totally  unjustifiable  by  facts.  For  instance,  in  the  wonder- 
fully expressive  eyes  with  which  nature  had — regardless  of  con- 
sequences— gifted  his  attractive  sister,  this  self-opiniated  young 
man  firmly  believed  that  he  could  read  a  desire  for  conquest 
which  could  not  but  lead  to  evil ;  and  utterly  impossible  would 
it  have  been  to  convince  him  that  nature  and  not  Gretchen  her- 
self was  answerable  for  the  witching  orbs  which  all  unbidden 
played  the  mischief  with  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  so- 
called  stronger  sex.  " N'est  pas  courtisane  qui veuty'  wrote  that 
wondrous  analyst  of  the  human  heart,  Henri  de  Balzac,  whose 
contention  was  that  if  wives  and  good  women  were  endowed  with 
some  of  the  varied  powers  by  means  of  which  the  less  virtuous  of 
their  sex  hold  men  under  their  thrall,  there  would  be  in  this 
sinful  world  fewer  faithless  husbands  and  more  happy  and  con- 
tented wives.  That  Margaret  Grenfield  was  born  with  much  of 
the  power  of  which  de  Balzac  wrote  was  owing  to  no  fault  of 
hers.  To  exercise  that  power  came  as  naturally  to  her  as  did 
the  gift  of  speech,  and  her  brother,  in  mentally  accusing  her  of 
harbouring  a  forward  or  unmaidenly  thought,  did  her  a  wrong, 
which,  because  it  was  half  unspoken,  was  none  the  less  unjust 
and  wanting  in  brotherly  love  and  tenderness. 

He  was  not  a  bad-hearted  young  fellow,  that  only  son  of  a 
prodigal  father,  but  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  smoothing 
down  of  domestic  differences  that  soon  ^fter  the  return  to  his 
lares  and  penates  of  their  prodigal  owner,  an  appointment  in  the 
telegraph  office  at  the  Cape  removed  the  self-appointed  guardian 
of  his  sister*s  honour  to  a  safe  distance  from  his  home.  In  that 
home  he  was  not  greatly  missed.  Little  Pussie,  the  child  of  her 
father's  old  age,  regretted  perhaps  for  a  while  the  big  brother 
who  was  wont  good-naturedly  to  occasionally  join  her  in  a  game 
of  romps,  but  Lucie's  idiosyncrasy  was  of  a  kind  too  calm  and 
contented  for  any  change  in  her  daily  habits  to  have  a  lasting  effect 
upon  her  mind.  Colonel  Grenfield  felt  relieved  by  the  absence 
of  a  son  whose  steadiness  of  conduct  not  only  contrasted  un- 
pleasantly with  his  own  past  life,  but  with  a  flightiness  of  speech 
and  manner  which  were  unsuited  to  his  years  j  whilst  Mrs.  Gren- 
field, taking  the  matter  as  was  her  "  way,"  with  quietude  and 
submission,  "  shed  a  few  natural  tears  and  dried  them  soon." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  one  bright  spring  morning,  and  shortly  before  the  departure 
of  the  Light  Blue  Lancers  to  other  quarters  was  publicly 
announced,  the  following  paragraph  made  its  (to  many)  very  un- 
welcome appearance  in  one  of  the  society  papers. 

"The  neighbourhood  of  Waldershore  has  been  thrown  into 
considerable  commotion  by  the  elopement  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, who,  although  the  son  of  a  baronet,  has  during  many  months 
past  been  serving  as  a  private  in  the  Light  Blue  Lancers,  with 
the  beautiful  and  youthful  daughter  of  a  retired  cavalry  colonel 
The  hero  of  this  romantic  episode  had,  some  days  previous  to 
his  escapade,  purchased  his  discharge,  and  the  happy  pair  were, 
it  is  said,  married  in  London,  even  before  the  young  lady  had 
been  missed  from  her  home.  The  united  ages  of  the  pair  do 
not,  we  learn,  amount  to  more  than  thirty-six  years." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  reading  of  this  paragraph,  the 
intelligence  contained  in  which  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be 
true,  added  not  a  little  to  the  distress  of  mind  which  Margaret's 
rash  and  impulsive  act  had  entailed  upon  her  relations.  She  had, 
unhappily,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  a  strikingly 
handsome  young  man,  who  had  quickly  succeeded  in  awakening 
her  compassion  for  the  victim — as  he  had  the  cleverness  to  make 
her  believe — of  paternal  rigour  and  the  evil  influence  of  a 
detested  step-mother.  Understanding  well  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  obtain  her  father's  consent  to  a  marriage  with  a 
penniless  suitor,  such  as  the  man  who  had  gradually  obtained 
a  fatal  influence  over  her  affections,  Gretchen,  whose  interviews 
with  Frederick  FuUerton  were  all  the  sweeter  for  being  stolen, 
consented  in  a  moment  of  madness — for  which  her  extreme  youth 
and  the  grave  errors  attendant  on  her  education  and  mode  of 
life  could  alone,  in  part,  excuse — to  reward  the  passionate  love  of 
her  unprincipled  adorer  by  becoming  his  wife. 

To  describe  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Colonel  Grenfield  was, 
by  this  domestic  calamity,  thrown  would  be  impossible.  His 
pride,  as  well  as  such  affection  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling, 
were  wounded  to  the  quick,  for  both  had  been  centred  in 
Gretchen,  and  she,  the  "most  ungrateful  and  heartless  of 
daughters,  had  both  deceived  and  brought  him  to  shame." 
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**  Never,  whilst  I  live,  will  I  see  her  face  again,"  he,  in  speaking 
of  the  girl  to  his  wife,  frantically  declared.  "  She  may  starve 
with  her  vagabond  husband,  for  any  aid  that  I  shall  give  her ;  the 
bed  which  she  has  made  for  herself  will,  I  hope,  be  a  miserable 
one,  and  her  pillow  stufTed  with  thorns." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Colonel  Grenfield  that  whilst  smarting 
under  the  cruel  gnawing  of  the  serpent's  tooth,  he  never  even  to 
himself  admitted  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  own 
folly  was  due  the  misconduct  of  his  child.  That  others  both 
might  and  should  bear  the  consequences  of  pretty  Gretchen's  in- 
gratitude and  Tolly  was  a  truth  which  soon  became  disagreeably 
evident,  for  in  the  blindness  of  his  rage,  the  colonel  declared  that 
there  should  be  no  more  gay  doings  at  Knoll  Farm,  that  the 
carriage  and  horses  should  be  sold,  and  the  strictest  economy  be 
observed.  As  for  himself,  the  proximity  to  London  of  his  so- 
called  home  enabled  him  to  enjoy  many  of  the  pleasures  which 
were  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits.  He,  being  a  member  of 
more  than  one  club,  could  soothe  his  wounded  feelings  by  billiards 
and  by  whist,  and  was,  seeing  that  a  bachelor's  life  had  always 
been  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits  than  a  domestic 
one,  by  no  means  a  person  to  be  commiserated. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  had  even  more  promptly  than  is  usual  in 
such  cases  recovered  from  the  "  fitful  fever,"  during  one  of  the 
spasms  of  which  she  had  committed  the  rash  act  that  had 
apparently  marred  her  life.  In  after  days,  when  she  no  longer 
either  thought  or  understood  as  a  child,  the  delusion  under 
which,  as  regarded  Frederick  Fullerton,  she  had  laboured 
became  a  source  of  wonder  to  herself,  and  after  a  three  years' 
experience  of  marriage,  during  which  time  she  had  written,  but 
in  vain,  many  penitent  letters  to  her  home,  she  had  grown  bitterly 
to  regret  the  infatuation  by  which  she  had  been  led  astray. 
The  lad  of  two-and-twenty  who  had  half  cajoled  and  half 
frightened  her  into  folly  had  nothing  besides  his  very  remarkable 
good  looks  to  recommend  him  to  any  sensible  woman's  notice. 
Of  those  personal  gifts  he  was  extravagantly  vain,  so  vain,  in 
fact,  that  to  his  inordinate  vanity  was  chiefly  due  the  signal  and 
rapid  fashion  in  which  he  had  come  to  grief.  His  beauty 
rendered  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with 
their  class  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  fair  and  frail,  but  seeing 
that  he  was,  to  quote  Xing  Solomon's  words,  a  "  young  man 
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without  understanding,"  the  free  lances  of  society  soon  wearied  of 
his  companionship,  and  in  order  to  preserve  his  place  in  their 
good  graces,  he,  impelled  thereto  by  the  morbid  vanity  which 
was  his  ruling  passion,  lavished  with  a  reckless  hand  his  small 
substance  in  "riotous  living."  This  course  of  proceedings, 
together  with  the  costly  gifts  which  his  fatal  intimacies  entailed, 
resulted,  after  a  stormy  interview  with  his  father,  in  his  enlist- 
ment in  the  Light  Blue  Lancers. 

One  string,  however,  to  his  bow  the  foolish  young  fellow  still 
possessed,  and  that  thing  did  not  in  his  hour  of  greatest  need 
fail  him.  An  old  and  wealthy  relation,  one  of  those  weak-minded 
widow  women  who,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  physical  advan- 
tages, entertain  a  kind  of  fanatical  affection  for  worthless  young 
men,  was  so  touched  by  what  she  considered  the  romantic  side 
of  Fred  FuUerton's  character  and  conduct,  that  she  not  only 
bought  his  discharge,  but  on  his  marriage  received  him  and  his 
bride  as  guests  in  her  comfortable  London  house.  Mrs.  Howatt's 
residence  was  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  a  locality  which  her  relative 
and  godson  despised  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  position  and 
pretensions ;  nor  did  he  scruple,  when  alone  with  his  young  wife, 
to  shower  ridicule  not  only  on  the  household  arrangements  but 
on  the  person  of  his  benefactress.  His  conduct  in  this  respect 
absolutely  shocked  the  girl,  whose  eyes  were  already  opened  to 
much  in  her  husband's  character  which  jarred  against  her  moral 
sense,  and  of  which,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  for  his,  she 
intuitively  felt  ashamed.  Her  own  liking  for  and  gratitude  to 
Fred's  benefactress  were  very  great,  and  she  received  in  the 
pleasure  which  the  old  lady  evidently  took  in  her  society  ample 
amends  for  the  neglect  which  after  little  more  than  a  fortnight  of 
married  life  her  boy  husband  caused  her  to  experience. 

Fred  FuUerton  hated  to  be  bored,  and  loved  to  display  his 
handsome  person  wherever  there  were  found  together  women 
whose  notice  was  in  his  opinion  worthy  of  cultivation.  He  was 
quick  to  perceive  the  liking  which  Mrs.  Howatt  had  taken  to  his 
young  bride,  and  frequently  urged  the  latter  to  exert  her  influence 
over  his  godmother,  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  certain  advantages 
for  which  his.selfish  nature  yearned, 

"  Why,"  he  would  say  to  Margaret,  "  cannot  the  old  girl  give 
us  a  sum  of  money  down,  or  at  any  rate  allow  us  something 
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handsome  to  enable  us  to  escape  from  this  horrible  old  barrack  ? 
Your  father,  too — ^who  was  by  way  of  making  such  a  favourite  of 
you — is  in  my  opinion  behaving  like  a  brute — won't  even  answer 
a  letter  that  you  write  to  him." 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  ventured  to  indulge  in  remarks 
such  as  these,  Margaret  had  up  and  spoke. 

"  I  will  not  hear  my  father  spoken  of  disrespectfully  by  you," 
she  said  hotly ;  "  if  you  must  call  any  one  a  brute,  let  it  be  me. 
For  a  daughter  who  could  desert  her  home  as  I  did  no  name  is 
too  vile.  I  only  wish,"  she  added,  as  a  passionate  flood  of  tears 
relieved  her  over-burdened  heart,  "  that  I  could  live  the  last  three 
months  over  again,  and  find  myself  a  free  and  happy  girl  in  my 
dear  father's  home." 

Now  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  when  after  only  three 
months*  experience  of  married  life  words  such  as  these  could, 
between  a  husband  and  his  wife,  find  utterance,  the  love  which 
they  had  sworn  to  each  other  must  have  been  more  than  begin- 
ning to  wane.  Margaret  had  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late, 
how  far  better  and  wiser  it  is  to  bear  the  evils  under  the  burdens 
of  which  we  fret  and  fume  than  to  seek  in  a  change  of  which  we 
know  nothing  for  possible  relief.  Her  home,  notwithstanding  the 
injudicious  over-indulgence  of  her  father,  had  not  been  a  happy 
one.  She  had  felt  herself  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  her 
mother,  whilst  Arthur  had  made  no  secret  of  the  far  greater 
amount  of  affection  and  esteem  which  he  entertained  for  Lucie 
than  those  which  her  flighty  self  inspired  him  with.  The  older 
girl,  her  many  excellent  qualities  notwithstanding,  was  felt  by 
Gretchen  to  be  anything  but  a  congenial  companion,  and  this 
circumstance,  for  she  dearly  loved  her  good  unselfish  sister,  did 
not  contribute  to  render  her  home  life  happier.  But,  after  all, 
why  descant  on  the  palpable  motives  for  a  young  girl's  act  of 
folly,  or  her  reasons  for  rushing  into  the  arms  of  the  first  man 
whom  she  believes  capable  of  sheltering  her  from  the  ills  of  life  ? 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Gretchen  saw  in  Fred  Fullerton  her 
ideal  of  a  hero,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  her  love 
fancy  was  built  on  no  more  solid  foundations  than  those  I  have 
just  recorded.  Had  she  not  within  a  very  short  trial  of  married 
life  awakened  from  her  short  love  dream  she  could  not  have  borne 
without  agonizing  grief  a  blow  which  without  a  warning  note 
doomed  her  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  widowhood. 
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The  career  of  Fred  FuUerton  was  cut  short  after  this  wise. 
Being  considered,  young  in  years  although  he  was,  to  be  good  at 
steeplechase  riding,  one  of  his  sporting  acquaintances  fancied  him 
as  the  "  gentleman  rider  "  in  a  coming  event  of  a  horse  which  was 
well  known  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  steer. 

"  It  will  want  all  you  know  to  keep  him  steady,  for  though  he's 
a  picture  to  look  at,  he  is  the  rummest  one  to  go  that  I  ever  threw 
a  leg  over." 

Fred  listened  with  a  supercilious  smile  to  this  succinct  descrip- 
tion of  his  ntonture.  By  both  his  vanity  and  his  cupidity  he  was 
alike  rendered  impervious  to  the  well-meant  advice  of  more  than 
one  of  his  intimates  who  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  to 
refrain  from  risking  his  neck  upon  Norah  Creina  ;  the  foolish 
fellow's  reputation  for  pluck  was,  he  believed,  at  stake,  and,  more- 
over, the  owner  of  the  skittish  filly  had  sub  rosa  (for,  as  is  well 
known  amongst  sporting  men,  gentlemen  riders  are  supposed  to 
do  gratis  their  often  dangerous  work)  slipped  a  douceur  into  his 
hand. 

To  enter  into  any  particulars  regarding  the  death  ride,  for  such 
in  the  case  of  Frederick  Fullerton  the  steeplechase  in  question 
proved  to  be,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  in  his  bravery  of  yellow  satin  vest  and  purple 
sleeves  was  carried  lifeless  into  the  Railway  Hotel  at  Burbridge, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  town  the  steeplechase  took  place,  and 
that  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated 
youth  were  removed  to  Mrs.  HoWatt's  house. 

But  for  the  truly  motherly  tenderness  which  Fred's  rich  relation 
evinced  in  this  crisis  in  the  girl's  life  towards  Margaret,  the  shock 
which  the  latter  had,  by  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  her  husband, 
received,  would  have  been  far  more  severely  felt ;  but  Mrs.  Howatt, 
whose  own  married  life  had  not  been  without  its  trials,  had  been 
led,  through  her  growing  appreciation  of  her  attractive  guest,  to  a 
closer  examination  of  her  godson's  character  and  temperament 
than  it  had  ever  before  occurred  to  her  to  make.  This  examina- 
tion had  enabled  her,  with  hsr  mind's  eye,  to  see  the  rocks  ahead 
of  the  frail  barque  in  which,  on  the  ocean  of  wedlock,  Margaret 
had  so  early  in  life  set  sail,  and  the  kindly  woman,  with  a  tact  and 
judgment  for  which  few  of  her  acquaintances  would  have  given  her 
credit,  made,  as  soon  as  it  became  advisable  to  do  so,  a  very 
sensible  use  of  the  discoveries  which  she  had  made.     By  degrees, 
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and  without  wounding  any  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  young 
widow,  who  for  no  inconsiderable  time  after  her  husband's  death 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  in  some  sort  worthy  of 
her  regrets,  this  judicious  friend  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  halo 
with  which  Death  possesses  the  faculty  of  surrounding  for  a 
while  even  the  least  deserving  of  his  victims.  The  desire  to  be 
happy  is  so  firmly  engrafted  in  the  human  breast  that  Margaret's 
tears,  blessed  as  she  was  with  the  gifts  of  beauty,  youth  and 
health,  were,  sooner  perhaps  than  Mrs.  Howatt  had  ventured  to 
hope,  exchanged  for  a  return  of  the  smiles  which,  in  the  autumn 
of  her  days,  the  excellent  lady  hailed  as  gleams  of  sunshine  across 
her  own  downward  path.  In  Margaret's  confiding  frankness  lay 
one  of  her  most  endearing  charms,  and,  seeing  she  made  no  secret 
to  her  friend  of  her  longing  to  be  reconciled  to  her  relations,  Mrs. 
Howatt  lived  in  constant  dread  of  a  separation  from  the  girl 
whose  companionship  became  'daily  more  essential  to  her 
comfort. 

In  order  to  bind  by  ties  of  gratitude  this  impulsive  young 
creature  more  closely  to  her  side,  the  older  widow  (who  still  wore 
solemn  black  in  memory  of  a  bad  husband  who  had  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards  slept  in  an  unhonoured  grave)  caused,  on  one 
fine  spring  morning,  immense  surprise  to  the  crape-covered  young 
mourner,  by  the  information  that  she — Mrs.  Howatt — had  by 
deed  of  gift  made  over  to  her  dearly  loved  relative  and  companion 
the  sum  of  ;;^6,ooo. 

"  I  had  intended,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  to  leave  you  this 
small  token  of  affection  in  my  will,  but  as  my  life  may  be 
inconveniently  prolonged,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  forestall 
that  event  by  placing  the  money  at  once  in  your  hands." 

"But,  dear  friend,"  remonstrated  Margaret,  "what  have  I 
done  that  I  should  be  thus  generously  rewarded?  You  are 
heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head,  and  making  me  wretched  with 
the  thought  that  I  can  never  return  any  of  the  obligations  which 
you  have  laid  upon  me." 

"  But  you  can  repay  them,  and  that  tenfold,  my  pretty  one : 
you  have  only  to  stay  with  me,  to  make  my  home  yours,  and  be 
unto  me  as  a  daughter." 

"Which  I  will  do  thankfully,  unless — but  no,  that  hope  is 
over.  Still,  I  shall  not  cease,  dear  friend  and  second  mother — for 
such  you  have  been  to  me — from  my  efforts  to  obtain  forgiveness 
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of  my  father.  I  long  to  see  once  again  those  whom  I  so  cruelly 
and  ungratefully  abandoned,  but  you  will  always,  and  under  every 
change  of  circumstances,  have  almost  the  warmest  place  in  my 
heart ;  you  have  been  so  patient  with  me,  so  lenient  to  my  faults, 
and  have  made  me  feel,  as  no  severity  of  reproof  could  have  done, 
the  heinousness  of  my  conduct,  that  I  should  indeed  deserve  still 
heavier  punishment  than  is  being  meted  out  to  me  if  I  did  not 
feel  for  you  the  affection  of  a  daughter." 

With  this  promise  Mrs.  Ho  watt  found  herself  obliged  to  be 
content.  She  had  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  girl's  past 
follies,  in  the  innate  generosity  of  her  prot^g^e's  nature,  and  showed 
herself  willing  to  accept  the  second  place  in  the  warm  heart,  every 
secret  of  which  was  laid  bare  before  her,  of  her  godson's  widow. 

After  the  tragic  death  of  her  husband,  Margaret  had  once  more 
made  an  attempt  to  soften  her  father's  heart  towards  her.  To  this 
appeal,  couched  although  it  was  in  terms  of  the  deepest  humility 
and  contrition,  no  answer  was  returned,  and  Margaret,  driven 
almost  to  despair  by  a  displeasure  so  utterly  relentless,  en- 
deavoured to  endure  with  such  patient  cheerfulness  as  she  was 
able  to  assume  the  lot  which  their  sin  had  drawn  upon  herself. 
During  two  more  long,  tedious  months  her  banishment  from  her 
home  continued,  and  then  an  event  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  exercise  of  her  own  courageous  will  had  the  effect  of  once 
more  changing  the  entire  future  of  her  life. 

Colonel  Grenfield,  in  order  to  enjoy  as  much  as  his  declining 
years  permitted  the  recovered  freedom  of  his  bacheldr  existence, 
had  hired  a  small  lodging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  clubs.  It  was  not 
a  cheerful  place  of  abode,  and  as  day  followed  day  and  week 
succeeded  week  without  their  bringing  to  the  blas^  man  of  the 
world  any  renewal  of  the  excitements  which  had  formerly  supplied 
the  place  of  more  healthful  pleasures,  a  great  weariness  of  life 
took  possession  of  his  spirit.  There  were  times  when,  but  for 
the  obstinate  pride  which  formed  a  part  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  he 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  back  to  his  home  his  errant  and 
ungrateful  daughter,  whose  image,  in  her  girlish  beauty,  was,  as 
he  sat  in  his  often  solitary  home,  for  ever  obtruding  itself  on  his 
thoughts. 

One  rainy  afternoon  in  mid-November,  when,  after  losing  at  his 
club  several  rubbers  of  whist,  he  had  betaken  himself,  tc^ether 
with  a  fit  of  neuralgia,  to  his  chambers,  he  was  aroused  from  a 
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train  of  gloomy  thought  by  the  gentle  opening  of  his  room  door. 
The  sound*  irritated  him,  and  imagining  the  intruder  to  be  his 
valet,  he  said  roughly,  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  pain  was 
leading  him  to  hope  for  the  forty  winks  in  which  before  dinner 
he  was  wont  to  indulge  : 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want,  Andrews  ?  I  should  have  been 
asleep  in  five  minutes  if  you  hadn't  come  in  to  disturb  me." 

"  It  isn't  Andrews,  father,"  murmured  a  sweet  low  voice  behind 
his  chair.  "  It  is  only  your  poor  Gretchen,  who  does  so  long  and 
pray  to  be  forgiven,"  and  the  next  moment  the  girl,  who  looked 
in  her  deep  widow's  mourning  like  the  child  which  in  years  she 
still  almost  was,  had  sunk  on  her  knees  before  the  parent  she  had 
offended,  and  with  streaming  eyes  was  looking  with  eloquent 
pleading  in  their  blue  depths  to  his. 

The  reconciliation  so  unpremeditatedly  brought  about  between 
Margaret  and  her  family  proved  as  complete  as  it  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  person  at  least,  disappointing  and  regrettable, 
Mrs.  Howatt,  the  exception  amongst  Gretchen's  many  friends  who 
could  not  bring  herself  to  look  with  unmitigated  satisfaction 
on  the  young  widow's  return  to  the  Knoll  Farm,  was  too  good 
and  too  unselfish  a  woman  to  allow  her  personal  loss  to  have 
an  undue  effect  upon  her  feelings.  It  was  for"  Margaret  herself 
that  she  feared,  and  the  chances  of  her  being  again  thrown  into 
temptation's  way  were,  in  her  point  of  view,  so  many,  that  the  lonely 
woman  trembled  whilst  she  prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  girl  whom 
she  loved  as  though  she  had  been  a  daughter  of  her  own.  It 
was  with  a  sensation  of  relief  that  she  read  in  her  first  letter  from 
Margaret  that  the  Knoll  Farm  was  no  longer  the  gay  resort  of 
idle  officers  from  the  neighbouring  barracks,  and  that,  in  that 
respect  at  least,  she  might,  as  regarded  Mrs.  Fullerton's  well-being, 
be  easy  in  her  mind.  Colonel  Grenfield  had  in  his  wrath  re- 
gistered a  vow  that  no  "  military  scamp  "  should  henceforth  cross 
his  threshold ;  and  this  vow,  seeing  that  it  was  to  his  own 
advantage  as  well  as  that  of  his  well-loved  child,  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  he  would  keep. 


a  Canabian  Campind  ®ut 

By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 

The  place  where  we  camped  out  was  called  "  Presqu'Ile,"  and  the 
water  which  lay  before  the  camp  was  an  arm  of  the  great 
inland  sea,  Lake  Ontario. 

The  tents  were  all  pitched  on  the  shingle,  or  rather  on  the 
grass  which  adjoined  the  shingle,  by  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and 
behind  was  a  wood  of  cedars  and  pines.  On  the  opposite  shore 
there  were  softly  wooded  slopes,  where  a  tangle  of  raspberry  and 
huckleberry  bushes  and  a  grove  of  hazel  nuts  were  fast  ripening 
in  the  hot  August  sun,  and  at  our  right  hand,  on  a  piece  of  land 
jutting  into  the  water,  was  a  white  lighthouse.  Here,  then,  you 
have  our  mise  en  seine, 

I  arrived  at  the  camp  late  one  August  evening,  having  been  rowed 
over  in  a  boat  from  the  village  at  which  I  was  staying,  and  when 
we  had  had  tea  under  a  clump  of  pines,  which  were  surrounded 
by  a  sort  of  fence  of  canvas-cloth  fastened  round  the  trunks  (this 
to  keep  out  the  cows),  I  was  taken  down  to  the  beach.  For  the 
camp  was  having  its  first  big  fire.  Camp  fires  are  institutions 
not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly  or  unadvisedly.  The  whole  camp 
must  assist  to  gather  wood,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  and 
the  higher  the  blaze,  and  the  bigger  the  roar,  the  greater  the 
success  of  the  fire.  It  ought  to  be  seen,  too,  a  long  way  off,  and 
the  gazers  ought  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  present 
camp  has  at  least  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  Presqulle  forest, 
and  will  therefore  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  Government  and 
Sir  John  MacDonald.  When  we  got  down  to  the  beach  the  fire 
was  in  full  swing  and  full  roar,  and  the  camp  had  gathered  round 
it  on  benches,  and  were  laughing  and  talking  gaily.  An  Ameri- 
can girl  had  arrived  that  day,  and  she  "  had  the  floor,"  to  use  her 
own  expression,  the  camp  acting  as  audience.  She  was  describing 
very  amusingly  her  experiences  while  camping  out  lately  on  one 
of  the  thousand  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence ;  how  it  poured  for 
three  days  steadily,  and  a  bath  was  unnecessary,  that  being 
provided  free  of  charge  in  the  tent,  nolens  volens ;   how  some 
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wretched  boy  bereft  the  cow  of  its  bell,  and  the  creature  inconti- 
nently ate  two  days'  provisions  during  the  night ;  and  lastly,  how 
she  ruined  her  best  hat.  This  was  the  most  exciting  and  thrill- 
ing tragedy  of  all,  and  the  female  portion  of  our  camp  scarcely 
breathed.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  forget  the  details,  but  I  could 
never  tell  them  as  she  did. 

They  made  a  very  pretty  picture  under  the  pale  clear  light  of 
the  sky,  which  had  a  faint  dull  red  still  in  the  west ;  the  sun 
seems  so  loath  to  set  in  these  regions  and  give  place  to  night ;  it 
holds  sway  as  long  as  it  can,  and  then  exits — gloriously ! 

The  tents  stood  out  ghost-like,  and  like  white  sentinels  behind, 
the  water  dimpled  and  reflected  the  blaze  in  front,  the  flames 
played  luridly  on  the  surrounding  figures,  and  in  the  foreground 
was  the  slim  girlish  figure  in  its  blue  sei^e  skirt  and  jersey,  laced 
with  crimson,  and  with  a  crimson  Tam  o'Shanter  set  well  back  from 
the  bright  sun-tinted  face.  Being  British,  we  observed  these  things 
from  behind,  finding  it  difficult  to  shake  off*  the  national  reserve, 
and  we  were  left  hospitably  and  coolly  to  ourselves ;  when  we 
grew  friendly  they  would  meet  us  more  than  halfway,  meanwhile 
they  did  not  disturb  themselves.  The  fire  burnt  itself  out  at 
last,  only  leaping  up  fitfully  at  intervals ;  the  matrons  retired  to 
put  their  little  ones  to  bed.  Some  one  rowing  home  in  the  dusk 
began  to  sing  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen ; "  there  was  silence  round 
the  dying  fire,  and  presently  we  all  dropped  off*  to  our  camp  beds, 
and  to  sleep,  by  the  dully  breaking  ripples  of  the  lake. 

Next  morning  the  camp  was  early  astir,  for  breakfast"  had  to 
be  made  long  before  the  heat  of  the  day  began,  but  being  British 
and  lazy,  some  of  us  lay  till  a  voice  outside  announced  that  the 
tea  was  made  and  would  be  all  drunk  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
That  hurried  our  toilet,  we  determined  to  bathe  next  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  were  soon  eating  that  meal  under  the  pines, 
and  finding  it  very  good  indeed.  Two  of  our  party  were  girls, 
beside  myself,  and  they  were  blessed  by  brothers  whose  example  I 
should  like  to  set  as  a  burning  and  shining  light  to  some  British 
boys  I  know.  All  the  hard  work,  all  the  disagreeable  work — in 
fact,  all  the  work,  save  the  washing  of  the  dishes,  was  appropriated 
by  these  two,  and  besides  this  they  acted  as  amusers  in  chief  to 
the  party,  and  were  held  responsible  for  heat  and  mosquitoes, 
and  rain  when  that  came.  The  camp,  as  a  rule,  did  not  do 
much.     It  lounged  in  hammocks,   and  read   twenty-five  cent 
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English  novels,  pirated  from  the  pirate  States ;  its  junior  members 
fell  hourly  into  the  water  head  foremost  from  the  tiny  boat-piers, 
to  be  rescued  hy  pater  familias^  and  received  with  a  slap  and  a 
kiss ;  it  made  dinner  lazily  and  ate  it ;  then  it  lounged  again,  and 
in  the  evening  it  woke  up !  People  rowed  then,  over  to  the  other 
side  for  nuts  or  raspberries,  or  for  rowing's  sake ;  they  walked 
seldom,  walking  being  an  exercise  despised  by  Canadians,  or  they 
gathered  in  the  largest  tents  and  played  the  inevitable  euchre. 
We  were  on  the  water  a  great  deal,  cards  being  an  insult  to 
nature  and  the  lovely  sky,  and  we  rowed  far.  Mosquitoes  and 
heat,  the  two  drawbacks  of  camp  life,  vanished  in  the  cool  air, 
and  the  sky  was  radiant  beyond  all  words.  And  then  under  the 
peace  of  the  stars  in  the  faint  blue,  we  returned  home,  while  the 
dark  pines  watched  behind  the  tents. 

On  most  mornings  we  bathed  early,  walking  beyond  the  light- 
house, but  I  never  fancied  a  bath  in  the  curiously  heavy  water  of 
the  lake.  It  had  no  life  and  no  buoyancy,  it  never  seemed  really 
cold^  it  had  not  the  sparkle  and  the  refreshment  of  the  sea ;  one 
went  to  it  as  a  duty  and  a  necessary,  and  found  it  as  dis^reeable 
as  some  duties  and  necessaries  are. 

Other  mornings  we  fished — early  too,  and  caught  a  good  deal, 
but  one  had  to  get  up  so  very  early  for  this  pastime,  that  to  one  to 
whom  early  rising  is  not  a  delight  and  a  glory,  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  price.  Caught  by  others,  too,  the  fish  tasted  quite  as  good, 
if  not  better,  and  I  never  possessed  any  angler's  pride,  nor  do  I 
desire  any.  I  am  much  too  impatient  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  "  Complete  Angler,"  however  delightfully  he  may  write.  If 
the  fish  would  be  caught  at  once,  I  would  not  mind,  but  to  sit  in 
a  boat  holding  a  line  and  gazing  into  vacancy,  awaiting  their 
pleasure !  no,  thank  you ! 

We  had  only  one  day  of  rain,  and  it  was  not  so  amusing  as 
the  gay  American's  description  of  it.  We  lived  in  waterproofs, 
and  did  not  dare  touch  the  tent  at  night,  for  wherever  one  touched, 
a  drop  made  way  and  was  followed,  and  we  ate  our  meals  in  a 
pool  of  water  while  waterspouts  descended  down  our  necks.  In 
Canada  the  weather  does  things  extravagantly,  from  the  absurd 
way  the  thermometer  can  descend,  to  the  height  to  which  it  can 
attain,  and  when  Canadian  rains  come,  they  come — largely ! 

Another  day  we  had  a  storm  of  wind,  and  the  bay  roused 
itself  to  a  sullen  and  heavy  fury,  and  dashed,  heavily  still,  upon 
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the  beach,  and  the  whole  lake  was  a  mass  of  tossing  breakers. 
That  was  the  day  the  camp  had  its  one  adventure,  the  heroine 
being  the  young  American.  She  had  left  the  camp  for  a  little, 
and  had  just  returned,  and  was  generally  to  be  seen  surrounded 
by  a  coterie  of  lads  who  were  her  devoted  slaves.  One  of  them 
had  just  brought  over  a  new  canoe  which  the  young  lady  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  trying  for  the  first  time,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrance  of  every  lady  in  the  camp,  enter  it  she  did 
upon  this  very  evening  of  storm,  and  off  she  went  while  the 
matrons  retired  in  high  dudgeon.  They  would  not  watch  her, 
they  said.  I  happened  to  be  deep  in  one  of  the  twenty-five  cent 
novels,  and  I  forgot  about  the  girl  till  dusk,  when  one  of  my 
cousins  put  his  hand  over  the  book,  stopped  the  hammock,  and 
asked  if  I  knew  that  she  had  not  returned,  and  that  a  party  were 
off  in  boats  seeking  for  her.  They  came  back  after  dark.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  girl ;  the  lady  who  had  seen  her  last  said  the 
frail  little  craft  had  been  dancing  like  a  cockle  shell  in  the 
waves,  and  a  gloom  crept  over  the  whole  camp.  Her  relatives — a 
young  married  lady  and  her  husband — took  the  matter  very 
coolly.  She  always  turned  up,  they  said ;  if  she  could  have 
killed  herself  by  trying,  she  would  not  be  alive  now;  they 
"  guessed  "  she  was  all  right !  We  listened  in  troubled  amaze- 
ment, and  another  party  rowed  off  in  another  direction,  to  return 
with  the  same  answer. 

Next  morning  the  wind  was  still  high,  some  of  us  had  not 
slept  through  the  noise  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shingle, 
and  through  thinking  if  it  could  be  possible  that  the  bright 
young  life  had  really  perished,  and  I  went  off  to  the  woods 
with  my  novel  early.  When  I  returned  about  twelve,  for 
news,  the  first  person  I  saw  was  t  he  young  lady  herself.  She 
was  swinging  luxuriantly  in  a  hammock  and  eating  "candy," 
and  five  young  men  were  in  attendance.  All  right?  Oh,  yes  ! 
She  had  been  drifted  over  to  the  other  side  by  the  waves, 
nearly  swamped  several  times,  and  the  canoe  had  been  cap- 
sized just  as  she  made  the  land,  but  she  found  people  she 
knew  were  camping  only  a  mile  off  when  she  went  through 
the  wood  to  strike  the  village,  and  she  stayed  with  them, 
and  rowed  back  in  the  morning.  And  then  she  went  on  with  her 
chat  unconcerned.  One  really  felt  foolish  to  have  been  alarmed  ; 
but  then,  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  camp  said,  shaking  his 
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grey  head,  any  one  else  would  have  been  drowned  half-way 
over! 

The  long,  hot,  sunny  days  came  to  end  at  last  I  looked 
quite  regretfully  at  my  two  favourite  resorts,  when  I  left  them. 
One  was  in  the  wood,  in  a  tangle  of  shrubs  amongst  the  brown 
pine  stems,  the  other  was  in  a  niche  beside  the  lighthouse  where 
the  waves  fell  at  my  very  feet ;  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  their 
lethargic  way ;  poor  things,  they  could  not  help  that  they  were 
not  the  great  Atlantic ;  and  we  ate  our  last  green  corn  more  than 
regretfully.  That  is  a  product  of  which  Canada  may  be  proud, 
though  she  never  mentions  it  when  she  vaunts  of  her  snow-shoeing 
and  her  tobc^ganing.  It  is  eaten  inelegantly,  dipping  one  end 
into  butter  and  salt,  as  you  go  on,  but  the  result  makes  elegance 
a  thing  unregretted.  And  last  of  all  we  rowed  back  to  the 
village,  in  the  most  glorious  sunset  of  all  the  glorious  sunsets. 
The  splendour  of  colour  in  the  west  was  indescribable ;  we  never 
even  spoke  of  it ;  we  only  sat  silent  till  the  glory  faded  and  the 
stars  peeped  out. 

The  house  seemed  very  close,  and  seemed  to  hem  in  and  limit 
one,  after  the  pine  woods  and  the  water,  but  there  were  allevia- 
tions, and  as  it  rained  shortly  after,  we  sighed  when  we  thought  of 
the  others,  waterproofed  and  dripping,  and  lunching  in  pools. 

And  yet  how  pleasant  the  whole  thing  seems,  looking  back. 

One  forgets  the  drawbacks  and  the  inconveniences,  and  the 
peculiar  aggravation  of  finding  that  the  cow  had  eaten  all  the 
butter  in  the  night! — ^that  cow  was  really  the  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  of  the  camp,  and  ought  to  have  had  a  page  to  itself,  but 
even  it  is  softened  in  the  kindly  haze  of  memory.  We  forgive  it 
the  butter  and  the  peculiarly  trying  way  it  had  of  tripping  over 
the  tent  ropes,  and  jangling  its  bell  loudly  in  one's  sleeping  ear, 
for  the  sake  of  other  things. 

The  sunsets  first,  unforgettable — the  dimpling,  flashing  water, 
catching  the  reflection,  the  songs  wafted  from  a  softening  distance, 
and  pealing  sweet  on  the  ear,  the  leaping,  hissing  flames  of  the 
fire,  playing  redly  on  the  tents  and  on  the  black  pines,  sentinel 
behind,  the  hush  of  the  quiet  woods,  where  insects  hummed 
restfully  and  cousins  brought  you  raspberries  on  a  cool  green 
leaf,  the  twenty-five  centers — for  some  of  them  were  Ruskin, 
though  I  hope  he  may  never  know  it ! — and  lastly,  for  I  cannot 
leave  it  out,  the  green  corn !     For  these  and  much  more,  the 
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Canadian  camping  is  one  of  memory's  pleasant  pictures,  "  to 
flash  upon  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,"  and 
to  smile  over  happily. 

But  do  not,  oh  reader,  be  tempted  to  essay  the  same  ex- 
perience in  Britain  ;  we  can  do  most  things,  but  we  cannot  camp 
out  with  safety.  For  Scotch  and  English  woods  have  a  lurking 
possibility  of  damp,  behind  the  dryest  days,  and  who  can  call  the 
weather  safe  for  twenty-four  hours  ?  "  The  wittier  the  way- 
warder,''  says  Rosalind,  and  truly  British  weather  may  be  said, 
without  calumny,  to  be — ^well,  wittier  than  that  of  most  climes ! 


five  on  a  l?acbt 

AN  EPISODE. 

The  setting  sun  was  throwing  a  path  of  molten  gold  across  the 
waters  of  the  Solent,  shining  on  the  yachts  that  lay  at  anchor  off 
Cowes,  making  each  delicate  spar  and  cord  stand  out  with  vivid 
distinctness  against  a  background  of  ruffled,  dark  grey  water  and 
purple  headland.  On  the  deck  of  one  of  these  yachts  stood  a 
tall  young  English  girl,  clad  in  the  orthodox  blue  serge.  She 
was  undoubtedly  pretty,  but  just  at  the  moment  when  my  story 
commences  there  was  a  frown  on  her  fair  forehead  which  did  not 
become  her. 

She  had  just  said  to  her  mother,  "This  is  all  very  prett>', 
but  I  feel  rather  like  *one  who  treads  alone  some  banquet 
hall  deserted,*  and  I  confess  I  don't  prefer  Cowes  in  Septem- 
ber to  the  beautiful  purple  moors.  I  don't  quite  see  the 
object." 

To  which  Mrs.  Berresford  had  replied,  "  Well,  my  dear,  it  may 
be  a  little  difficult  to  divine  what  should  keep  a  fortunate  young 
man  like  Charlie  Hume,  with  a  moor  in  Ross-shire,  dawdling  on 
here  out  of  season,  but  your  own  object  I  should  have  thought 
was  sufficiently  well  defined." 

And  it  was  then  Miss  Berresford  had  frowned.  Charlie  Hume 
had  been  particularly  attentive  to  pretty  Hero  Berresford  during 
the  foregoing  season.  Later  they  had  made  items  of  the  same 
house  party,  in  a  lovely  old  house  on  the  river,  and  now  she  and 
her  mother  were  guests  on  board  his  yacht,  **  The  Juliet,"  He 
had  declared  to  her  that  the  Solent  was  infinitely  preferable  out 
of  season. 

"You  move  about,"  he  said,  "always  in  a  crowd.  You 
carry  always  the  same  atmosphere  with  you,  which  utterly 
prevents  your  ever  seeing  things  in  a  fresh,  novel  'light 
Strike  out  a  line  of  your  own  for  once  and  see  how  you 
Ike  if 
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Hero  had  not  been  a  dull  pupil  in  the  school  of  Vanity  Fair, 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  She  was  not  disposed  to  be 
squeamish,  or  to  call  a  spade  an  agricultural  implement,  and  yet 
latterly,  when  her  mother  had  made  remarks  like  the  foregoing, 
she  had  felt  irritated. 

"What  I  cannot  understand,"  pursued  Mrs.  Berresford, 
ignorant  of  the  workings  of  her  daughter's  mind,  "is  the 
fact  of  Nettie's  presence  here.  Mr.  Hume  is  really  a  little 
too  good-natured  at  times,  and  of  course  your  father  would 
let  me  make  no  excuse  for  her  when  he  asked  her.  It 
is  perfectly  absurd  Mr.  Berresford's  nonsense  about  that 
child." 

The  child  alluded  to  was  Nettie  Foster,  the  daughter  of  a  dead 
sister  of  Mr.  Berresford,  and  consequently  Hero's  cousin.  Her 
uncle  had  adopted  her  as  a  child,  and  had  grown  very  fond  of 
her,  a  fondness  not  shared  by  Mrs.  Berresford,  who  frequently 
thought  her  a  nuisance. 

"  I  can't  see  that  her  being  here  matters,"  said  Hero.  "  Poor 
little  Nettie,  she  will  enjoy  the  novelty  of  yachting,  and  the  sea 
air  may  strengthen  her." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Berresford ;  "  she's  strong 
enough.  Well,  she  may  as  well  jnake  herself  useful  and  bring 
me  up  my  book  now ;  it  is  a  little  dull  just  now,  till  our  cavaliers 
return,"  and  she  called,  "  Nettie."  Whereupon  there  appeared  on 
deck  a  dainty  little  figure,  a  girl  who  seemed  little  more  than  a 
child.  Her  limbs  were  small  and  delicate,  her  hands  and  feet 
tiny  and  exquisitely  made,  her  face  was  pale,  with  small,  finely- 
cut  features,  and  her  hair,  hair  which  even  in  the  sea  mists 
curled  all  over  her  head,  was  dark  and  silky.  Everything  about 
her  seemed  in  miniature  except  her  great  dark  eyes,  which  with 
her  want  of  colour  gave  an  air  of  extreme  fragility  to  her  ap- 
pearance. Possibly,  however,  Mrs.  Berresford  may  have  been 
right,  since  she  had  known  her  from  childhood,  in  declaring  that 
she  was  one  of  those  delicate-looking  girls,  who  are  in  reality 
extremely  wiry,  and  far  stronger  than  their  more  robust-looking 
sisters.  She,  too,  was  dressed  in  the  neatest  of  serge  frocks,  but 
as  Hero  often  said  of  her,  "Nettie  usually  contrives  to  look 
eflfective,"  and  to-night  she  wore  on  her  dark  curls  a  little  scarlet 
fisher  cap. 

When  she  returned  obediently  with  her  aunt's  book,  Hero  was 
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saying,  "  Who  is  this  Sir  William  Lennox  whom  Mr.  Hume  has 
gone  to  meet  ?  " 

"  Well,  his  chief  interest  is,  I  should  say,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  rest,  he  is  a 
harmless,  rather  old  than  middle-aged  gentleman,  and  a  widower. 
Many  people  hoped  that  he  might  be  persuaded  to  marry  again, 
but  he  has  proved  wary  and  shy,  and  declined  many  temptingly- 
baited  hooks  presented  to  his  consideration.  I  have  met  him 
several  times,  and  we  get  on  very  well,  which  is  fortunate,  since 
his  obvious  duty  for  the  next  week  or  two  is  to  minister  to  my 
amusement     To  that  end  is  he  captured  and  brought  here.*' 

Hero  again  looked  cross,  while  her  mother  smiled,  and  Nettie 
said,  "  Here  they  come." 

The  dinghey  came  alongside,  and  Charlie  Hume  sprang  on 
board  and  helped  his  friend  up  the  gangway. 

The  party  proved  a  well  assorted  one,  and  did  Hume's  judg- 
ment credit,  for  it  requires  talent  to  bring  the  right  people  to- 
gether on  board  a  yacht  Youth  and  beauty  were  well  represented 
by  Miss  Berresford,  and  Sir  William  supplied  a  good  share  of 
wit,  for  he  was  a  festive  old  person,  brimming  over  with  good 
stories,  which  he  was  delighted  to  tell  to  people  to  whom  they 
were  fresh,  and  just  of  an  age  when  men  of  his  stamp  are  younger 
than  most  boys.  As  for  Charlie,  h^  was,  as  his  friends  declared 
him,  such  a  "  nailing  good  sort,"  that  everybody  got  on  with  him. 
He  was  really  attached  to  Miss  Berresford,  and  had  told  Sir 
William  that  he  intended  to  marry  her  if  she  would  have  him. 
Sir  William  did  not  want  this  intimation  to  make  him  adopt  the 
rdle  intended  for  him,  and  to  "  take  off,"  as  he  perhaps  rather 
crudely  put  it,  "  the  old  girl." 

The  "  old  girl "  was,  however,  much  devoted  to  her  wonder- 
fully preserved  complexion,  and  not  of  a  very  active  dis- 
position like  Sir  William,  and  she  preferred,  when  the  sun 
shone  hot  on  the  sea,  spending  her  time  below,  lying  down, 
or  writing  letters.  The  baronet  would  have  found  it  rather 
dull  if  Nettie  had  not  been  there,  "and,"  thought  Mrs.  Berres- 
ford, "  it  really  was  quite  providential  having  brought  her  after 
all." 

"  Poor  little  Nettie,"  said  Hero,  "  how  she  enjoys  it  all." 

But  Charlie,  good  chap  as  he  was,  was  not  so  sure  about  this. 
He  thought  the  large  dark  eyes  of  the  child,  of  whom  they  all 
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took  so  little  notice,  often  looked  sad  and  wistful.  And  he  re- 
proached himself  that  she  should  always  be  told  off  to  Sir 
William,  whom  he  liked,  in  a  way,  but  considered,  himself,  a  bit 
of  a  bore. 

One  moonlight  night,  when  the  others  had  gone  to  bed,  he 
happened  to  be  smoking  a  late  cigar  on  deck,  and  caught  sight 
of  Nettie's  little  red  cap  against  the  tafrail. 

"  Hulloh,  Miss  Nettie,  why  ain't  you  in  bed  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  lifted  her  great  eyes  to  his,  and  the  moon  shone  on  two 
great  tears  in  them. 

"What!"  he  said,  and  his  voice  lowered  instinctively  with 
pity.  "Are  you  crying  up  here  all  by  yourself,  poor  little 
girl?" 

A  feeling  of  protective  tenderness,  which  he  had  felt  more 
than  once  before  for  the  poor,  fragile,  lonely  little  creature,  stole 
over  him. 

"  Don't  take  iany  notice,"  she  stammered.  "  I  didn't  think 
any  one  would  see  me.  I  don't  sleep  very  well,  and  I  often 
creep  up  here.  I  love  all  this  scene  by  moonlight,  it  is  so 
beautiful,  and  yet  it  makes  me  sad  " — here  the  tears  rolled  down 
— "  and  I  feel  more  lonely  than  ever.  Can  you  " — wistfully — 
"  understand  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  sweet  red  lips  were 
trembling. 

He  did  understand  or  thought  he  did,  and  he  knelt  down  be- 
side her.  The  feeling  of  protective  tenderness  was  very  strong, 
she  looked  so  small  and  white  and  helpless.  He  felt  very  strong 
and  big,  and,  in  a  curious  sort  of  way,  ashamed  of  himself  for 
being  so.  He  put  his  great  arm  round  her  tiny  waist.  She  was 
only  a  baby,  he  thought.  Her  curly  head  nestled  on  his  shoulder 
quite  naturally,  and,  after  one  or  two  little  shivering  sobs, 
which  he  could  feel  shaking  her  delicate  frame,  she  seemed  to 
grow  happier.  They  began  to  talk,  in  low  murmured  tones,  and 
.she  told  him  many  of  the  quaint  fancies  she  had  woven  in 
her  loneliness.  He  felt  the  naive  flattery  and  he  liked  watch- 
ing her  smiles  return,  but  soon  sent  her  down  below.  She 
was  delicate,  he  remembered,  and  should  not  be  out  in  the 
night  air.  But  after  this  they  had  many  such  talks  together 
in  the  moonlight  She  begged  him  not  to  forbid  her,  or  to 
tell  her  aunt  and  cousin.     "  They  would  say  I  mustn't,  because 
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of  my  health,  and  so  rob  me  of  the  best  hours  in  my  life, 
and  I  am  quite,  quite  strong,"  she  insisted,  with  pfetty  innocent 
pleading. 

And  Charlie  couldn't  help  promising.  He  did  think  Mrs, 
Berresford  sat  on  her,  and  it  was  a  shame,  she  was  such 
a  dear  little  baby.  He  couldn't  find  it  in  his  heart  to  get 
her  into  trouble,  and  he  really  did  feel  towards  this  delicate 
little  maiden  of  [eighteen,  as  if  she  were  a  snubbed  and 
neglected  child,  into  whose  lonely  life  he  could  bring  a  little 
pleasure. 

The  four  young  (for  to  this  adjective  Sir  William  would  certain- 
ly have  laid  claim)  people  made  endless  excursions  at  this  time, 
and  in  all  their  expeditions  Sir  William's  society  fell  to  Nettie's 
share,  for  the  other  two  were  always  together.  Still  Hero  had 
nothing  of  particular  interest  to  impart  to  her  mother  in  reply  to 
the  latter*s  persistent,  and  to  the  girl  now  irritating,  nightly 
catechism.  Nettie  continued  to  wear  her  pathetic  little  air,  but 
Sir  William  looked  extremely  pleased  with  himself.  Apparently 
he  did  not  object  to  a  child's  society.  He  had  once  said,  in  reply 
to  a  lady,  who  asked  him  at  what  age  he  considered  that  children 
became  interesting : 

"  Well,  let  me  see.  Oh,  girls  at  about  seventeen,  just  when 
they  begin  to  *  take  notice.' " 

It  seemed  that  Nettie  met  with  his  approval  in  this  respect,  for 
he  was  most  gallant  towards  her. 

One  day,  however,  he  was  not  with  them  in  one  of  their 
rambles  and  Nettie,  wandering  off  by  herself,  found  a  little  lonely 
bay,  where  the  sea  crept  softly  in  over  fine  yellow  sand.  The 
temptation  to  paddle  overcame  her,  and  she  took  off  her  shoes 
and  stockings. 

Further  along  the  cliff  Hero  was  sitting,  with  her  lap 
full  of  delicate  sea  pinks,  and  Charlie  sprawling  at  her  feet. 
Presently  the  latter  remarked,  with  would-be  carelessness, 
giving  voice  to  a  thought  that  had  occupied  him  some 
time : 

"  I  wonder  where  that  child  is  !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  see,"  said  Hero,  for  anxiety 
is  surely  infectious.     "  I  will  wait  here." 

Charlie  was  not  long  in  descrying  the  truant  She  was  perched 
upon  a  solitary  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  little  bay,  and   a 
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small  river  of  incoming  tide  had  treacherously  crept  round  her 
retreat 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  how  glad  I  am  youVe  come !  I  was  getting 
so  frightened." 

"  You  little  goose,  make  a  dash  for  it,"  he  cried. 

"  I  am  afraid  to,"  she  said  in  her  timid,  childish  way. 

So  he  came  across  to  her — the  water  did  not  reach  to  his  knees 
— and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  ashore.  She  clasped 
his  neck  and  hid  her  eyes  and  clung  to  him  in  delicious  alarm. 
He  lost  his  head,  he  could  not  help  it,  and,  before  he  released  her 
he  kissed  her,  almost  violently,  on  her  silken  curls  and  pretty 
trembling  lips.  Then  he  piit  her  down  and  brought  her  her  tiny 
shoes  and  stockings.  Her  little  bare  feet  were  lovely.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  small,  as  he  helped  her  to 
dry  them  with  his  handkerchief.  He  took  them  both  in  one  big 
brown  hand  and  stooped  to  kiss  them  too,  but  started  guiltily 
away  when  he  heard  Hero's  voice  calling,  "  Where  are  you  ?  Is 
she  all  right  ?  " 

When  Miss  Berresford  appeared  round  the  rocks,  she  found 
him  gazing  intently  at  a  distant  steamer,  and  Nettie  putting  on 
her  shoes  with  her  back  to  him. 

That  night  Charlie  paced  the  deck  restlessly,  but  no  little 
red  cap  appeared  above  the  hatchway.  He  felt  disturbed 
and  unhappy.  He  was  beginning  -  to  realize  where  he  was 
drifting  and  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  rather  a  cur ; "  circum- 
stances were  getting  a  little  too  complex  for  our  honest  young 
Briton. 

The  next  morning  Sir  William  informed  them  that  business 
letters  summoned  him  home  that  afternoon.  He  expressed  great 
regret  and  begged  that  his  "  dear  little  friend.  Miss  Nettie,  would 
have  compassion  on  him  and  take  him  for  one  last  charming 
walk." 

Nettie  flashed  one  glance  at  Charlie,  but  consented,  and 
presently  Sir  William  helped  her  into  the  dinghey,  with  a  most 
protective  air.  It  struck  Charlie  that  he  was  an  insufferable  old 
ass,  and  that  he  wasn't  sorry  he  was  going. 

After  the  old  gentleman  had  bidden  them  all  farewell,  two  or 
three  hours  later,  Mrs.  Berresford  insisted  on  Hero's  accompany- 
ing her  to  Redfern's.  Charlie  watched  them  depart  with  a  feel- 
ing of  guilty  joy. 

.34:.   . 
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"  The  launch  has  her  steam  up,"  he  said  to  Nettie  rather 
diffidently.  "  May  I  take  you  for  a  short  cruise  ?  We  could  drop 
down  to  Yarmouth  with  the  tide  and  be  back  before  the  others 
returned." 

To  his  delight  she  consented,  without  embarrassment,  and  they 
steamed  happily  down  with  the  tide. 

Nettie  was  delightful,  full  of  chatter  and  gay,  as  she  only 
was  when  alone  with  him.  They  landed  at  quaint  little  Yar- 
mouth and  mooned  about  there  so  forgetful  of  time,  that  they 
found  it  was  after  five  o'clock  when  they  at  last  started  home 
again. 

It  was  a  very  different  thing  steaming  against  the  tide  to 
dropping  down  with  it,  and  they  progressed  very  slowly.  It 
began  to  grow  dark  and  Charlie  grew  anxious,  for  the  little 
launch  carried  no  light,  and  they  were  right  in  the. track  of 
all  the  shipping.  He  told  the  launchman  to  stoke  up  as 
much  as  he  dared  and  to  keep  the  whistle  going.  A  mist 
rose  and  it  grew  deadly  cold.  Nettie  had  only  a  thin  frock 
on.  Charlie  took  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  round  her, 
and  they  crouched  down  behind  a  bit  of  tarpaulin  to  shelter 
from  the  shower  of  sparks  which  came  from  the  funnel.  She 
was  white  with  fear.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  held  her 
close  to  him,  and  he  could  feel  her  heart  beating  like  a  frightened 
bird's. 

"  Shall  we  ever  find  the  yacht  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said  soothingly,  "  if  we  don't  we  have  only  got  to 
steer  for  the  lights  of  Cowes."  He  didn't  tell  her  that  he  thought 
the  boiler  might  burst,  or  that  they  might  be  run  down  at  any 
moment. 

She  clung  to  him,  trembling  and  silent,  while  he  tried 
to  reassure  her,  kissing  her  and  murmuring  fond  and  tender 
words. 

"  Oh,  don't !  don't ! "  she  said  ;  "  you  don't  love  me  like  that" 

"  I  love  you  passionately,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  want  you  to 
be  my  wife." 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay  and  exclaimed  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Becky  Sharp,  and  with  the  same  poignant  grief  in 
her  tones,  "  Oh,  I  am  married  already  I  I  was  married  to  Sir 
William  Lennox,  in  the  Registry  Office  at  Cowes  this  morning, 
and  I  am  to  join  him  to-morrow." 
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A  piercing  whistle  from  the  launch  cut  through,  as  with  a  knife, 
the  silence  that  ensued,  and  at  that  instant  the  captain  of  "  The 
Juliet "  hearing  it,  burnt  a  blue  flare  light  on  the  bows. 

Right  before  them  was  the  3^cht,  looming  large  and  black, 
and  there,  above  them,  with  her  beautiful  figure,  in  its  white  dress, 
shining  against  the  darkness,  stood  lovely  Hero,  gazing  anxiously 
out  over  the  black  waters,  like  her  namesake  of  old,  waiting  for 
her  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

'*  FOR  THE  LAST  TIME  !  " 

"  If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face, 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place. 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair ; 
And  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair. 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness. 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress. 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night ! 

**  If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving  thought, 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hand  had  wrought ; 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said  ; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped ; 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride. 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night  I " 


As  the  days  went  on  something  of  Fay's  old  fretfulness  seemed 
to  come  back  again.  Perhaps  there  was  some  excuse  for  her. 
She  was  very  weak — not  with  the  delicious  languor  of  convales- 
cence, but  with  an  exhausted  debility  and  consequent  depression 
which  were  painful  and  trying  both  to  herself  and  those 
around  her. 

About  the  end  of  July  Conrath  took  a  pleasant  house  at 
Stockton-on-the-Sea.  And  the  fresh  sea  breezes  had  an  almost 
magical  efTect  on  the  young  mother.  She  was  out  nearly  all 
day,  for  the  weather  was  wonderfully  settled  and  warm — ^and 
yet  not  too  warm.  The  baby,  too,  grew  daily  plumper  and  less 
weird-looking. 
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At  first  Conrath  had  not,  apparently,  taken  much  interest  in 
his  small  daughter.  But  now,  when  she  did  not  cry  so  much, 
and  was  beginning,  as  her  mother  and  nurse  declared,  to  "  take 
notice,"  it  seemed  to  him  possible  that  in  time  he  might  learn  to 
love  this  soft  tiny  atom  of  humanity.  He  used  to  touch  its 
fluffy  hair  and  velvety  cheeks  with  a  curious  wondering  rever- 
ence. He  felt  his  heart  stir  pleasantly  when  it  smiled  and  cooed 
at  him,  as  it  often  did,  or  clasped  his  finger  in  its  small  claw-like 
hand.  He  liked  to  speculate  upon  its  future — as  to  when  it  would 
be  able  to  walk,  to  go  to  school,  to  wear  long  frocks,  and  "  come 
out " — perhaps  be  married.  He  wondered,  too,  if  it  would  be  a 
loving  housewifely  little  creature  such  as  Bee  had  been  as  a  little 
girl — or  if  Fay's  shrewd  old-fashioned  childhood  would  be  re- 
produced in  her  daughter. 

"  How  you  do  look  at  baby,  Douglas,"  said  Fay,  one  afternoon 
when  she  was  feeling  languid,  and  was  resting  on  the  sofa,  the 
baby's  cradle  beside  her. 

"  Do  I  ?  "  he  answered  with  a  half  smile.  "  Well — she's  becoming 
rather  an  interesting  little  woman.  I  believe  she  knows  me 
already." 

Little  Sadie,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  this  compliment, 
cooed  and  crowed,  and  screwed  her  face  in  a  series  of  dreadful 
contortions  which  made  her  father  quail  inwardly. 

"  Fay— do  you  suppose  it's  ill,  or  anything  ?  "  he  said,  bending 
down  to  look  anxiously  at  his  offspring.     "  It  looks  very  queer/  " 

"  Why,  no,  you  foolish  boy.     She's  only  pleased." 

"Oh,"  doubtfully.  "She  doesn't  look  very  pleased,  does 
she?" 

Fay  laughed  a  little. 

"  You  don't  deserve  to  have  a  baby,"  she  said.  "  You  don't  1 
know  anything  about  them." 

"  Well,  you  don't  know  much,  do  you  ? "  he  answered  some- 
what absently. 

He  had  risen,  and  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  his  wife  asked  presently. 

"  Nothing  that  would  interest  you,  dear,"  he  answered  in  a  pre- 
occupied voice. 

"  But  I  want  to  know.    You  look  so  absorbed." 

"Well — I  was  thinking  out  the  outlines  of  an  essay  I  have 
promised  for  one  of  the  reviews,"  he  answered. 
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Fay  moved  uneasily. 

*'  You  are  always  thinking  of  that  kind  of  thing,"  she  said 
somewhat  petulantly. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  had  paused  near  the  open  window, 
and  stood  looking  out  The  fragrant  summer  breeze,  laden  with 
a  breath  of  the  sea,  stole  in  softly.  Great  clusters  of  pale  yellow 
roses  nodded  sleepily  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  near  distance  one 
could  hear  the  monotonous  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves  on  the 
shingle. 

"You  know  I  think  it  is  such  folly  of  you  to  slave  away  at 
your  writing  as  you  do,"  Fay  went  on  in  the  plaintive  voice 
Douglas  knew  so  well. 

"  Yes — I  know  you  do,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"  Tm  sure  I  can't  bring  myself  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
anything  you  have  written  lately,"  she  added  with  an  impatient 
sigh. 

"I  know  that  too,"  he  said.  And  his  voice  held  a  ring  of 
bitterness. 

"  Your  writing  is  far  more  to  you  than  I  am,"  she  continued 
with  quivering  lips.     "  I  am  always  second— only  second." 

"  Oh  Fay,  for  the  love  of  God  don't  bring  up  that  old  grievance 
again  I "  he  exclaimed  sharply. 

He  had  begun  his  restless  walk  again.  Fay  watched  him  with 
eyes  half  wistful,  half  impatient.  His  face  was  looking  worn  and 
old  in  the  bright  summer  sunlight.  He  was  thinner,  too,  than 
he  had  been,  and  his  dark  hair  was  plentifully  sown  with  grey. 
All  this  Fay  noticed  discontentedly.  She  hated  to  see  him  look 
like  that  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  unhappy.  She  did  not 
want  people  to  think  he  was  unhappy.  She  did  not  want  to 
think  it  herself. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  walk  up  and  down  in  that  irritating 
way,"  she  said  at  last.    "  It  does  make  me  feel  so  nervous." 

He  stopped  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  I  don't  seem  able  to  please  you,  Fay,  do  I  ?  "  he  said  wearily. 

But  for  answer  she  broke  into  one  of  her  old  fits  of  crying. 

And  then  the  same  old  things  happened.  He  did  his  best  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her,  and  after  a  due  time  had  elapsed,  she 
permitted  herself  to  be  soothed  and  comforted.  When  the  scene 
was  over  Douglas  looked  almost  as  white  and  agitated  as  she 
did.     He  had  gone  through  this  sort  of  thing  so  often — so  oftea 
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And  he  felt  so  desperately  tired  of  it  all.  He  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hand,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Fay  tied  her  handkerchief  ner- 
vously into  knots.  While  their  baby  lay  and  smiled,  and 
stretched  out  dreamily  aimless  little  hands  to  the  flowers  and  the 
breeze  and  the  sunshine.  At  last  it  slept ;  and  across  its  cradle 
the  eyes  of  the  father  and  mother  met. 

"  Fay  "  — ^said  Douglas,  with  a  quiver  in  his  deep  voice, "  are  we 
going  to  have  all  the  old  miserable  times  over  again  ?  " 

"  Ah  no,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  don't  know  what  makes  me  so  hate- 
ful— ^so  different  from  the  woman  I  want  to  be.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  when  baby  came  things  would  be  better." 

"  Yes — so  did  I,"  he  answered  sadly. 

"  Douglas — if  I  try  to  begin  all  over  again — will  you  help  me  ? 
— and  try  to  love  me  ?  "  she  whispered,  presently. 

He  stifled  a  sigh.     This,  too,  he  had  heard  so  often. 

"For  baby's  sake,  Douglas,"  Fay  went  on  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

Now,  Douglas  had  an  affectionate  nature.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  harden  his  heart  against  the  pleadings  of  any  woman. 
So  now,  when  the  mother  of  his  child  leaned  her  head  penitently 
and  sorrowfully  against  his  breast,  and  stole  one  thin  arm  around 
his  neck,  he  felt  strangely  moved  and  touched.  The  mother  of 
his  child !  On  some  men  these  words  act  as  a  resistless  spell. 
What  remained,  but  for  him  to  forgive  her — ^as  he  had  done  so 
many  times  before  ?  But  a  new  rush  of  tenderness  softened  his 
eyes  and  shook  his  voice  as  he  answered, 

"My  wife,  we  will  help  each  other — and  love  each  other." 
And  thus  over  their  child's  slumbers  a  new  peace  was  signed 
between  them — a  peace  that  was  never  again  broken. 

A  few  days  later  the  baby  was  taken  ill.  It  cried  piteously 
night  and  day;  and  Fay  insisted  on  sitting  up  with  it,  and 
devoting  herself  exclusively  to  its  nursing — ^in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances and  advice  of  both  Conrath  himself  and  the  doctor. 
But  the  child  really  was  very  ill,  and  seemed  to  lose  strength 
with  alarming  rapidity. 

One  wild  stormy  night  Fay  sent  down  a  frantic  message  to 
her  husband  to  come  to  her  at  once.  He  hurried  upstairs  im- 
mediately and  found  her  crouched  on  the  hearthrug,  her  face  like 
death,  and  her  child  clasped  convulsively  in  her  arms.    The  poor 
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little  thing  was  moaning  piteously,  its  eyes  were  rolled  upward 
in  a  dreadful  unseeing  stare. 

"My  dearest  Fay,"  entreated  Conrath  anxiously,  "you  will 
kill  yourself  if  this  goes  on.    Give  the  child  to  me." 

But  she  did  not  heed  him. 

"  Douglas — Douglas — she  is  dying.  My  baby  is  dying,"  she 
cried  in  an  agony  of  grief.     "  See — look  at  her." 

And  indeed  after  a  brief  glance  he  changed  countenance  some- 
what, and  without  speaking,  went  out  of  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  came  back  again,  carrying  a  glass  of 
wine. 

"  Drink  this,"  he  said  in  an  authoritative  and  yet  tender  voice. 
"  And  give  baby  to  me.     You  are  quite  exhausted." 

She  obeyed  him  mechanically. 

"  I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Grimes,"  he  went  on,  gently  raising  her 
with  his  disengaged  arm.  "Now  rest  in  this  easy-chair  for  a 
little.     I  will  take  as  good  care  of  her  as  you  could  do." 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  child  ceased  its  monotonous  wailing 
cry,  and  seemed  easier.  For  more  than  an  hour  Douglas 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  carrying  it  in  the  firm  gentle 
clasp  that  Bee  had  known  and  loved  in  her  babyhood.  And  at 
last  it  seemed  to  doze,  and  Douglas  sat  down  beside  his  wife, 
who  was  weeping  silently  but  bitterly. 

"  Hush,  my  wife,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  laying  his  hand  on 
hers.  "  I  do  not  think  our  baby  will  die.  But  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God  to  take  her  from  us " 

He  paused  and  his  voice  shook  a  little.  For  a  strong  protect- 
ing love  had  grown  up  in  his  heart  for  this  little  child — ^this  part 
of  himself.     It  would  be  hard  to  let  her  go. 

The  doctor  came — and  went.  He  could  do  little,  but  promised 
to  come  again  in  the  morning. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  grey  dawn  stole  in.  Husband 
and  wife  sat  there  still — his  hand  clasping  hers,  her  head  resting 
on  his  shoulder.  She  was  weeping ;  but  her  tears  were  tears  of 
thankfulness.     For  their  baby  was  given  back  to  them. 

«  «  «  «  « 

A  few  days  later  Conrath  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room 
to  see  a  visitor— an  old  gentleman,  who,  it  appeared,  had  given 
no  name,  but  particularly  desired  to  see  Mr.  Douglas  Conrath. 
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As  the  latter  entered  the  rcK>m  he  saw  a  man  of  perhaps 
seventy  standing  at  the  window,  looking  out  Who  wheeled  round 
at  the  closing  of  the  door,  and  took  a  few  steps  into  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  Your  father's  very  image ! "  he  exclaimed. 
Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  used  it  violently. 

Douglas  looked  at  him  with  curiously  mingled  feelings.  A 
swift  intuition  told  him  who  his  visitor  was. 

"Mr.  Evan  Conrath,  I  presume?"  he  said  courteously  but 
coldly. 

"  Yes,  yes — that's  my  name.  Your  father's  brother.  I — er — 
well,  my  boy,  I'm  an  old  man,  and  you  won't  expect  an  old  man 
to  apologize  to  a  young  one.    But — I  want  to  make  amends — if  I 

can — for — for "     Here  he  broke  down,  and  walked  to  the 

window  again. 

Douglas  waited — silently. 

Presently  his  uncle  turned  round. 

'^  Then  shall  we  be  friends,  my  boy  ?  "  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

The  other  took  it,  saying  somewhat  coldly, 

**  I  am  sorry  that  we  should  ever  have  been  anything  else." 

For  he  could  not  but  think  of  his  dead  mother,  and  what  this 
reconciliation  might  have  meant  for  her — ^had  it  come  in  time. 
It  had  come  a  matter  of  nearly  twenty  years  too  late — that  was 
all.  Most  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  come  a  few  years  late. 
Do  you  remember  Lord  Clyde's  pathetic  words  when  he  received 
his  well-earned  honours?  "Too  late  I  Too  late!  There  is 
nobody  left  I  care  to  tell  it  to  I " 

Not  a  few  of  us  are  echoing  them.  The  fame,  the  wealth,  the 
position  we  toiled  for  so  breathlessly  through  the  long,  weary, 
disappointing  years,  comes  perhaps  at  last  We  turn  on  the 
heights,  and  find  ourselves  alone — save  for  the  swarm  of  mush- 
room friends  whose  business  it  is  to  dog  success.  But  the  dear 
old  faces  of  our  youth — the  merry  band  who  set  out  with  us  on 
life's  race — ^where  are  they  ?  It  was  at  their  feet  we  were  to  lay 
our  laurels  ;  it  was  on  them  we  were  to  lavish  our  wealth ;  it  was 
with  them  we  were  to  share  our  seat  in  high  places.  It  must  be 
in  some  other  world,  then.  For  this  world  knows  them  no  more. 
One  by  one  they  have  left  us.  One  by  one  they  have  folded 
their  hands  and  lain  down  to  sleep — ^the  sleep  that  knows  no 
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waking  here.    God  grant  we  have  taken  time  to  love  them — 
while  we  had  them. 

Old  Evan  Conrath  was  conscious  of  a  curious  tightening^  at 
his  heart,  as  he  looked  at  his  brother's  son.  So  like !  And  yet 
there  was  a  stem  gravity,  a  strength  of  will  in  this  face  that  that 
other  never  had.  How  the  old  days  rushed  back  on  his  memory 
— ^the  dear  old  boyish  days !  Ah  well — he  was  an  old  man  now ; 
and  Charlie — Charlie  was  in  his  grave.  And  they  had  parted  in 
bitter  anger.  His  lips  twitched  nervously.  Sitting  down  at  the 
table,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept  like  a  child. 

After  a  moment's  struggle  with  himself  Douglas  crossed  the 
room  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

"Uncle,"  he  said  unsteadily — "let  the  past  go.  Let  us  be 
friends." 

The  words  were  simple  enough ;  but  they  meant  a  good  deal. 
And  they  had  been  hard  to  say. 

The  two  men  had  a  long  earnest  talk  after  that — a  talk  that 
neither  of  them  ever  quite  forgot.  And  the  warm  silent  hand- 
clasp with  which  they  parted  was  the  earnest  of  a  friendship  that — 
for  one  of  them,  at  least — lasted  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Old  Conrath,  it  appeared,  was  staying  at  Stockton-on-the-Sea. 
His  wife  was  delicate,  and  had  been  ordered  sea  air.  The  two 
households  speedily  became  very  friendly.  Mrs.  Conrath  took 
rather  a  fancy  to  Fay,  and  the  childless  old  couple  raved  mutually 
over  the  baby.  Its  great-uncle  made  it  all  sorts  of  presents, 
whose  wild  extravagance  was  only  equalled  by  their  utter  use- 
lessness.  He  lamented  its  sex,  however,  and  confided  the  hope 
to  his  wife  that  it  might  grow  up  handsomer  than  its  mother. 
Adding  also  that  he  thought  a  clever  fellow  like  Douglas  might 
have  shown  better  taste  in  wives — as  far  as  looks  went. 

But  to  her  husband  Fay  had  never  seemed  so  lovable  as  at 
this  time.  She  always  met  him  with  a  smile  now.  The  fretful- 
ness  that  had  so  tortured  him  in  her,  seemed  entirely  gone.  She 
studied  his  moods  as  she  had  never  done  before.  She  even  read 
up  all  sorts  of  dry  subjects  in  order  to  be  more  of  a  companion 
to  him.  This  touched  him  very  much.  For  his  part  he  got  into 
the  way  of  talking  over  his  ambitions  and  his  aspirations  with 
her,  aye — ^and  his  business  affairs  as  well — in  a  way  in  which  he 
would  once  have  thought  impossible.  These  summer  days  were 
perhaps  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known. 
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Had  he  got  over  his  love  for  Bee,  then?  No — he  had  not 
got  over  it.  His  was  a  faithful  nature ;  and  she  would  always 
be  the  "  one  woman "  to  him.  But  he  no  longer  sickened  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Why  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  why.  Suffering 
had  strengthened  his  higher  nature,  perhaps.  I  don't  know.  Or 
perhaps  it  had  subdued  his  lower  nature.  There  comes  a  time 
in  a  man's  life  when  he  either  dominates  his  passions,  or  his 
passion's  dominate  him.  This  time  had  come  to  Douglas.  And 
the  memory  of  a  night  when  his  broken  unaccustomed  prayers 
had  silently  mingled  with  those  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  who 
loved  him,  was  strong  upon  him  still. 

So  the  days  went  on  and  September  was  half  over.  Douglas 
fancied  that  Fay  was  looking  pale  and  thin.  He  insisted  on  her 
seeing  the  doctor,  who  laughed  fatly  at  his  fears. 

"  Oh,  you  young  husbands — ^you  young  husbands  ! "  he  said. 
"  What  fidgets  you  are.  Mrs.  Conrath  is  all  right— or  would  be 
— ^if  she  would  give  up  nursing  that  baby,  as  I  have  told  her  over 
and  over  again." 

And  this,  by  Douglas's  command,  was  done.  Nevertheless, 
Fay  remained  pale  and  thin,  as  before.  Her  husband  felt 
anxious  about  her.  She  had  a  kind  of  transparent  look  that  he 
did  not  like. 

One  night  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  verandah.  He 
was  going  down  to  Cornwall  the  next  day,  on  some  unavoidable 
business  connected  with  the  mine.  Somehow,  he  felt  curiously 
reluctant  to  go.  Fay,  too,  clung  to  him  as  if  they  might  never 
meet  again. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  I  must,  dear.  But  I  shall  only  be  away  three  or  four  days. 
Why,  little  woman,  you  will  hardly  have  time  to  miss  me." 

She  shivered,  but  said  nothing.  He  noticed  anew  how  white 
and  fragile  she  looked,  and  there  was  a  keen  anxiety  in  his  voice 
as  he  said, 

"You  are  not  feeling  ill,  dear,  are  you?  You  look  such  a 
ghost  of  a  little  girl  to-night" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  smiling  as  she  leaned  her  head  against 
him.    "  But  I  feel  so  tired — always  so  tired." 

Next  morning  Fay  drove  to  the  station  with  him,  and  the  last 
thing  he  saw  was  her  pale  plain  little  face  with  its  great  wistful 
eyes — ^smiling  good-bye  to  him. 
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The  day  seemed  very  long  to  Fay.  She  missed  Douglas 
terribly.  Besides  she  was  not  feeling  well.  She  went  to  bed 
early ;  for  she  was  tired,  and  her  throat  was  very  sore.  In  the 
morning  it  was  worse,  and  on  the  third  day  it  was  worse  stilL 
Old  Mrs.  Conrath,  who  came  in  in  the  afternoon,  dispatched  a 
servant  at  once  for  the  doctor.  Who  pronounced  it  diphtheria  of 
the  most  malignant  type.  Young  Mrs.  Conrath  was  in  a  very 
alarming  state,  he  said.     Her  husband  must  be  wired  for  at  once. 

Meanwhile  Fay  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  She  had  no 
strength  to  resist  the  disea3e — which  made  its  usual  steady  wast- 
ing progress.  When  it  abated  came  the  last,  the  fatal  stage  of 
utter  prostration. 

"  Will  Douglas  come  ? "  she  whispered  once  during  the  night 
to  old  Mrs.  Conrath,  who  would  not  leave  her.  "  Does  he  know  ? 
Can  he  get  here  in  time  ?  "  Then  she  added,  "  They  had  better 
not  bring — baby." 

Another  day  passed.  Douglas  had  wired  in  the  forenoon  that 
he  would  come  by  the  night  mail.  There  had  been  some  delay 
in  his  getting  the  doctor's  telegram. 

And  -now  it  was  night     Fay  was  sinking — sinking, 

"  She  can't  last  another  hour,  I  fear,"  said  the  doctor  briefly. 

Fay  heard  him,  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"  I  shall  wait — for  my  husband,"  she  murmiu'ed  with  a  curious 
quivering  smile. 

The  night  was  very  still.  They  could  hear  the  waves  on  the 
beach,  the  gentle  sighing  of  the  light  wind  as  it  touched  the 
trees. 

But  hark!  Far  away,  the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train 
cut  through  the  stillness.    Nearer — nearer.     Fay  heard  it  too. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour,"  she  whispered  as  if  to  herself.  "  He 
will  come — in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Ten  minutes  passed.  Presently  the  dying  girl  spoke  s^^ain, 
quite  eagerly.     Her  voice  seemed  stronger. 

"My  hair" —  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  on  old  Mrs.  Conrath 
who  sat  weeping.  "  Is  it  very  untidy  ?  Smooth  it  a  little,  please. 
And — ^that  little  pinl?  shawl — ^put  it  round  my  shoulders.  He 
always  said  that  pink — became  me." 

That  was  done  ;  and  all  was  still  again. 

"  Ah,  Douglas,  my  dear,  be  quick,  be  quick,"  gasped  the  faint 
little  voice  that  now  had  a  throb  of  tears  in  it 
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The  dull  sound  of  horses'  furiously  galloping  feet  cleft  the 
silence  outside.  Louder — louder — nearer.  Will  he  be  in  time  ? 
God  grant  it. 

The  horses  swept  up  the  drive,  and  stopped  sharply  at  the  hall 
door. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  Douglas  was  in  the  room,  and 
kneeling  at  the  bedside — holding  his  dying  wife  in  his  arms. 
-    "Thank  God — ^you  came — in  time,"  she  murmured.    "Kiss 
me — darling  husband.     Kiss  me — good-bye." 

And  as  his  lips  met  hers,  she  died. 

«  •  «  «  « 

So  Fay  lay  in  her  coffin.  Flowers  on  her  breast  and  in  her 
hands,  and  in  the  soft  almost  living  iluffiness  of  her  hair. 

Douglas  spent  many  bitter  hours  in  that  silent  darkened  room. 
For  is  there  any  grief  so  bitter  as  the  grief  of  remorse  ?  When 
we  remember,  in  a  heart-wrung  kind  of  way,  the  pleadings  for 
love  that  we  answered  coldly — ^the  wistful  looks  we  disregarded — 
the  loving  heart,  now  cold,  that  we  knowingly  starved,  even  if  we 
refrained  from  trampling  upon  it.  We  may  kiss  the  dead  lips — 
they  will  not  smile,  nor  answer.  We  may  murmur  passionate 
words  of  tardy  love  and  regret  to  the  dead  ears — they  will  not 
hear.  Only  silence  answers  us — the  chill,  awful,  hopeless  silence 
of  the  dead. 

Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  funeral,  a  card 
was  brought  to  Douglas.  It  was  Ralph  Debenham's.  He  went 
to  him  at  once,  with  a  curious  sense  of  relief  in  his  presence. 
The  two  men  shook  hands  in  silence.  Douglas  was  struck  by 
Debenham's  ghastly  pallor,  and  the  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Debenham,  what  is  it  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  "  he  said  involuntarily. 

"  No,"  said  the  other  in  a  hollow  voice.  Then,  seemingly  with 
an  effort  he  went  on,  "  Conrath — may  I — see  her  ?  " 

For  answer  Douglas  silently  led  the  way  upstairs — ^to  that 
quiet  room.  In  silence  yet,  they  stood  looking  down  at  the  dead 
still  face.  Douglas's  lips  were  quivering,  his  lashes  were  heavy 
with  unshed  tears.  But  Debenham's  features  seemed  carved  in 
stone.  He  stood  with  folded  arms  and  heaving  chest — the 
misery  in  his  eyos  seeming  to  say  that  he  alone  had  the  right  to 
mourn  for  her.  Then  all  at  once,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands — his  whole  frame  shaken  by  convulsive 
tearless  sobs. 
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A  flash  of  comprehension  swept  over  Conrath's  soul,  and  held 
him  dumb.  He  remembered  a  moonlight  night  in  Cornwall,  a 
few  broken  words,  a  silence. 

Presently  Debenham  recovered  himself  and  walked  to  the 
window.  When  he  turned  to  the  room  again  he  was  pale  and 
collected.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Douglas's  shoulder,  and  said 
almost  inaudibly, 

"  My  boy — forgive  me.  I  ought  to  have  told  3^u,  perhaps — 
long  ago.    But — it  was  difficult" 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met    They  understood  each  other. 

After  a  minute  Debenham  said  huskilyi 

"Will  you  let  me— kiss  her?" 

••  Surely." 

Thus  for  the  first  and  last  time  Ralph  Debenham  kissed  the 
woman  he  loved.  Who  neither  resented  his  kiss,  nor  kissed  him 
back  again. 


As  Lady  Dinwoodie  was  abroad  when  her  daughter's  death 
took  place,  and  as  she  could  not  by  any  possibility  arrive  in 
England  in  time  for  the  funeral,  she  decided  on  remaining  abroad 
for  some  time  longer.  So  Douglas,  at  old  Mrs.  Conrath's  earnest 
entreaty,  left  his  baby-daughter  in  her  care,  and  prepared  to  obey 
his  doctor's  orders,  and  go  away  somewhere  for  a  thorough 
change. 

But  he  could  not  go  without  a  few  farewell  words  to  Bee. 
They  met  calmly,  almost  coldly.  For  to  Douglas,  Bee's  fair  face 
was  almost  like  a  reproach.  And  to  Bee,  Douglas's  sorrow 
was  sacred.  She  half  foi^ot  her  passionate  heart's-love  for 
him  as  he  bade  her  farewell  to-day,  in  his  deep  mourning  and 
with  his  face  sharpened  and  haggard  with  the  grief  that  was 
half  remorse,  and  half  the  wrench  from  the  accustomed^  that  we 
all  know  so  well. 

"Ah,  Douglas,"  she  said  weeping,  "I  cannot  believe  it  It 
seems  so  sad — so  drearily  sad.  Surely  in  all  the  world  there  is 
nothing  so  sad  as  death." 

"  Except  life,"  he  answered  almost  sternly. 

It  was  impossible,  then^  that  he  should  think  of  his  love  for 
her,  while  his  remorseful  heart  was  half  in  his  dead  wife's  grave. 
He  took  her  hands  loosely  in  both  his. 
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"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  in  scarcely  more  than  a  whisper.  "  Some 
curious  intuition  tells  me  that  we  shall  never  meet  again.*' 

She  turned  pale.     For  the  same  intuition  held  her  too. 

"  Good-bye,  Douglas,"  she  breathed,  almost  inaudibly.  "  Good- 
bye." 

He  pressed  her  hands — then  let  them  go.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence ;  and  he  was  gone. 

Bee  did  not  cry.  She  had  not  cried  for  a  long  time  now.  A 
strange  gnawing  pain  held  her  heart — a  pain  that  never  lifted. 
Even  in  sleep  it  hovered  over  her,  to  seize  the  first  moment  of 
waking.  She  felt  that  her  parting  with  Douglas  had  been  final. 
He  had  not  said,  as  Cyril  had  done,  that  she  was  to  send  for  him 
if  she  wanted  him.     But  then — Cyril  loved  her. 

And  the  days  went  on.  A  thousand  little  unimportant  duties 
had  to  be  done.    Bee  did  them  well  and  carefully. 

Thus  nearly  a  year  passed,  and  still  Douglas  did  not  come 
home. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

"THE  LIGHTS  OF  LONDON  1 " 

^  O  cruel  lamps  of  London,  if  teard  your  light  could  drown, 
Your  victims'  eyes  would  weep  them,  O  Lights  of  London  Town." 

George  R.  Sims. 

**  Ay,  you  had  much  to  offer :  wealth  enough 
To  gild  the  future ;  and  a  path  of  ease 
For  one  whose  way  is  somewhat  dark  and  rough ; 
New  friends  \ — ^a  life  as  calm  as  sununer  seas  ! 
And  something  (was  it  love  ? )  to  keep  us  true, 
And  make  us  precious  in  each  other's  sight 
Ah,  then  indeed  my  heart's  resolve  I  knew 

Last  night,  last  night  1 " 

Sarah  Doudnby. 

Mrs.  Chandleur  was  dead.  No  particular  sorrow  stirred  Bee's 
heart,  for  of  late  her  grandmother  had  only  embodied  a  very 
difficult  duty.  But  she  felt  curiously  desolate.  For  she  was 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  To  no  one  did  it  matter  one  straw  if 
she  lived  or  died,  she  thought  drearily.  Nobody  wanted  her ; 
nobody  needed  her.  Her  duty  seemed  nowhere.  And  to  loving 
natures  this  is  a  bleak  vista,  whose  horizon  means  despair.     As 
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for  Sir  Cyril  and  Doi^las,  they  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
her  life  completely.  Of  course  in  Sir  Cyril's  case,  that  was  only 
to  be  expected,  she  told  herself;  but  surely  Douglas  might  have 
written  to  her,  might  have  shown  some  desire  to  know  if  she 
were  well  or  ill,  living  or  dead.  His  little  sister,  he  had  called  her. 
Ah  well,  his  memory  was  no  longer  than  other  people's,  appar- 
ently. And  Bee's  thoughts  became  bitter,  as  thoughts  are  apt  to 
be  when  their  owners  are  poor  and  friendless. 

When  all  things  were  settled,  and  the  few  articles  of  fumitiu-e 
which  the  landlord  did  not  claim  for  the  rent  had  been  sold,  Bee 
found  herself  possessed  of  about  twenty  pounds.  Her  worldly 
wealth !  Once  she  would  have  thought  it  hardly  the  price  of  a 
ball-gown.  But  now  it  seemed  to  her  a  good  deal.  It  would 
serve  her  until  she  got  "  something  to  do."  Something  to  do ! 
How  easy  it  sounds  in  the  uttering.  How  heart-sickening  in 
the  finding.  But  Bee  did  not  know  this.  She  was  young,  and 
hopeful,  and  ambitious.  In  London — in  wide  busy  London — 
there  must  be  work  for  one  energetic  little  woman.  Ah,  Bee, 
my  dear,  my  dear — God  help  you ! 

She  took  a  small  room  in  a  quiet  street  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fulham  and  became  a  frequenter  of  registry  offices.  Daily 
she  studied  the  advertisements  in  the  Standard,  Many  were 
alluring  to  her  inexperienced  eye.     For  instance : 

"  Wanted — a  young  person  to  superintend  the  studies  of  four 
small  children.  Most  refined  and  comfortable  home.  Apply  at 
750,  Cromwell  Road." 

Bee  applied  at  750,  Cromwell  Road,  and  to  the  tall  footman 
who  opened  the  door  she  gave  her  name  as  Miss  Somers. 
Having  waited  in  a  species  of  ante-room  for  upwards  of  twenty 
minutes,  she  was  at  last  informed  that  Mrs.  Calverley  would  see 
her.  An  austere,  black-eyed,  doubly  black-browed  woman  was 
Mrs.  Calverley.     Bee  quailed  as  she  encountered  her  gaze. 

"  You  are  very  young.  Miss  Somers,"  observed  Mrs.  Calverley, 
after  a  prolonged  silent  survey  of  Bee's  personality. 

"  I  look  much  younger  than  I  am,"  the  girl  hastened  to  say, 
"  I  am  twenty-two." 

Whereupon  followed  such  a  severe  fire  of  cross-examination 
that  Bee  felt  absolutely  giddy. 

"  My  children  are  high-spirited,"  resumed  Mrs.  Calverley  after 
pausing  to  take  breath, ''  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  possess  ex- 
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uberant  health.  They  require  constant  supervision  and  attention. 
You  would  have  entire  charge  of  them.  You  would  of  course 
keep  their  clothes  in  order,  and  I  should  expect  you  to  make  the 
dresses  of  the  two  younger  girls,  who,  by  the  way,  would  share 
your  sleeping-apartment." 

"  I  hoped  that  perhaps  I  might  have  had  a  room  to  myself," 
faltered  Bee. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  alter  my  arrangements  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. Miss  Somers,"  was  the  cold  answer. 

"  And  the  salary  ?  "  ventured  the  girl,  after  a  brief  pause. 
"  The  salary,"  echoed  Mrs.  Calverley.     "  Surely  you   under- 
stood that  I  expect  you  to  give  your  services  in  return  for  a  com- 
fortable and  refined  home  ?  " 
The  colour  rushed  to  Bee's  face. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  suit  each  other,"  she  said  steadily. 
*'  I  could  not  come  to  you  on  these  terms." 

"  Very  good,"  answered  Mrs.  Calverley  with  a  stiff  bow. 
"  Allow  me  to  wish  you  good-morning." 

Two  minutes  later  Bee  was  walking  away  from  the  house  very 
fast  indeed,  her  small  mouth  compressed,  and  her  umbrella 
grasped  almost  vindictive'y.  She  felt  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  share  Mrs.  Calverley's  "  comfortable  and  refined 
home."     The  woman  inspired  her  with  actual  repulsion. 

All  very  well,  my  little  Bee,  but  **  beggars  must  not  be 
choosers."     That  sad  knowledge  will  come  to  you  later. 

Her  next  experience — some  days  afterwards — was  in  a  large 
gloomy  mansion  in  Bayswater.  This  time  her  interviewer  was  a 
man — tall,  solemn,  bald-headed. 

"  You  are  a  Christian,  I  trust,  Miss  Somers  ?  "  he  said,  when  a 
few  preliminaries  had  been  gone  into. 
"  I  hope  so,"  Bee  answered. 

"You  hope  so,  my  dear  young  friend?    You  only  hope  so? 
But  I  cannot  confide  the  morals  of  my  innocent  little  ones  to  a 
preceptress  who  only  hopes  she  is  one  of  the  Lord's  people." 
Bee  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  In  that  case,"  went  on  Mr.  Sodeley,  transfixing  her  with  his 
fishy  eyes,  "  I  fear,  I  regret  to  say  I  fear,  that  I  cannot  entertain 
the  thought  of  engaging  you.  This  is  a  Christian  household, 
Miss  Somers.  Our  minds  are  sullied  by  no  doubts  here.  We  do 
not  hope — we  know." 

35 
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And  Mr.  Sodeley  cast  his  eyes  upwards  to  the  wanton  little 
cherubs  which  adorned  the  ceiling. 

He  then  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  rang  the  bell. 

Bee  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  down-hearted.  A  cold  bitter 
wind  met  her  as  she  walked  slowly  westward.  It  had  begun  to 
rain  too,  a  fine  drizzling  rain  that  promised  to  become  a  steady 
downpour.  The  shabby  room  which  was  all  she  could  call  home 
now,  looked  more  than  ordinarily  cheerless  and  dreary  on  this 
damp  chilly  December  afternoon,  and  Bee  felt  strongly  inclined 
to  sit  down  and  cry.  But  a  vague  sense  that  most  of  her  life 
must  now  be  comparatively  cheerless  and  dreary — that  if  she 
cried  now  she  might  as  well  be  always  crying — ^gave  her  a  curious 
negative  kind  of  bravery. 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  sat  down  at  the  window. 
In  the  room  below  some  one  was  "  whipping  the  piano  "  in  a 
weird  clanging  waltz.  Bee's  sad  thoughts  twined  themselves  in 
and  out  of  the  catching  rh)rthm.  What  a  difference — what  a  hard 
cruel  difference! — a  few  short  months  had  made  in  her  life. 
She  seemed  no  longer  to  have  even  the  semblance  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  old,  light-hearted  Bee.  She  was  Katherine 
Somers  now.  Sometimes  she  felt  as  if  she  had  no  real  name  at 
all.  Just  now,  she  felt  as  if  it  would  have  been  better  if  Doug- 
las's father  had  let  her  die  in  her  babyhood  on  that  snowy  night 
so  long  ago.  But  her  healthy  young  soul  rose  in  revolt  at  this 
last  thought. 

"  No,"  she  said  half  aloud  in  her  earnestness.  "  God  sent  me 
into  the  world.  He  must  have  something  for  me  to  do  with  my 
life.  I  can't  see  just  now  what  it  is.  But  I  shall  see.  And  until 
I  do  I  shall  just  stoically  and  patiently  do  what  dear  old  Carlyle 
calls  the  duty  that  lies  nearest." 

Ah,  brave  little  Bee!  You  are  only  setting  out  on  life's 
journey.  To  youth  and  health,  apd  hope,  all  things  seem 
possible. 

But  youth  rarely  takes  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
illness.  And  it  so  happened  that  Bee  caught  cold  on  that  wet 
afternoon,  and  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  seized  her  and 
kept  her  in  her  bed  for  some  weeks.  Medicines  and  doctors' 
visits  make  awful  inroads  in  slender  finances,  and  as  the  weeks 
went  on  Bee's  twenty  pounds  diminished  sadly.  By  the  time  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  be  dressed,  she  had  hardly  sufficient  to 
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pay  her  landlady  and  her  doctor's  bill.  A  week  or  two  later  she 
had  to  ask  the  former  to  "  wait."  And  landladies  are  not  fond 
of  waiting. 

As  the  days  went  on  a  sleepless  horror  haunted  our  little  Bee. 
Was  she  going  to  be  turned  out  into  the  street,  as  Mrs.  Short 
had  grimly  hinted  ?  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  blank  wall  in  her  young  life.  Once,  in  her  despair, 
she  thought  of  writing  to  Douglas.  But  the  very  consciousness 
of  her  love  for  him,  combined  with  his  apparent  forgetfulness  of 
her  very  existence,  made  it  impossible  that  she  should  break  the 
silence  he  had  voluntarily  placed  between  them.  She  could  not 
write  to  Cyril.  She  felt  that  she  had  treated  him  too  badly.  If 
he  had  only  known — if  he  could  have  come  to  her  then — I  think 
she  would  have  been  less  hard-hearted.  Surely  life  with  Cyril 
would  be  preferable  to  death  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  workhouse. 
As  for  her  female  friends,  they  had  never  been  numerous.  Fay 
had  been  her  dearest  friend.     And  Fay — was  dead. 

One  day  when  Bee  was  strong  enough  to  go  about  almost  as 
usual,  Mrs.  Short  told  her  that  her  room  was  let,  and  would  she 
please  to  move  out  on  the  following  afternoon.  Bee  never  forgot 
that  awful  day,  and  the  sleepless  night  that  followed  it.  Towards 
morning  a  resolution  came  to  her.  She  made  up  her  mind  to 
consult  a  certain  well-known  clergyman,  whom  I  shall  call  Dr. 
Canns.  She  had  known  him  slightly  in  the  old  days  in  Portland 
Place.  Perhaps  he  would  remember  her.  Perhaps  he  might 
know  of  some  situation.  She  set  off  early  and  found  him  at 
home  and  disengaged.  He  remembered  her  quite  well,  and 
listened  attentively  to  her  sad  little  story.  When  it  was  ended 
he  sat  for  some  time  without  speaking,  his  kind  old  face  very 
grave. 

"  We  must  think,"  he  said  at  last — "  we  must  think  what  can 
be  done.  It  is  a  terrible  position  for  a  young  creature  like  you 
to  be  placed  in.  And  in  the  meantime  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know 
of  any — er — post  that  you  would  be  quite  fitted  for.  In  the  first 
place  you  will  allow  me  to  make  you  a  small  loan.  You  can 
repay  me  later,  you  know.  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  right,  I  know,  I 
know.  Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  have  daughters  of  my  own.  There, 
there,  don't  cry,  my  poor  child,  don't  cry.  But  of  course  you  are 
weak  from  your  recent  illness.  Have  you  looked  in  the  paper 
this  morning  ?    No  ?    Well,  let  us  look  now." 

3S» 
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As  he  spoke  he  took  up  the  advertisement  sheet  of  that  day's 
Times^  and  after  hastily  running  his  eye  over  its  columns,  cut 
out  two  advertisements. 

Both  seemed  singularly  suitable,Bee  thought — ^as  advertisements 
have  an  illusive  way  of  seeming.  In  the  first  an  old  lady  wanted 
a  healthy  intelligent  young  lady  as  companion  and  amanuensis. 
In  the  second  a  widower  desired  a  nursery-governess  for  his  three 
young  children. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  succeed  in  getting  one  of  these,"  Dr.  Canns 
said,  after  perusing  both  carefully  once  more  with  his  short- 
sighted blue  eyes.  "  And  you  can  refer  to  me,  you  know,  you 
can  refer  to  me.  And  don't  let  yourself  get  down-hearted  if  you 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer.  We  all  have  our  troubles,  my  dear. 
And  you  may  always  count  upon  me  as  a  friend,  you  know,  as  a 
friend."     And  the  good  old  man  went  with  her  to  the  very  door. 

Bee  could  not  speak  her  thanks.     But  I  think  he  understood. 

Mrs.  Short's  pecuniary  claims  being  satisfied,  Bee  was  allowed 
to  retain  her  room,  and  the  next  morning  she  took  her  way 
to  a  handsome  house  in  Kensington  Gore,  where  the  old  lady 
desirous  of  a  young  companion  was  to  be  seen  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve.  She  felt  confident  she  could  give  satisfaction 
here.     For  was  she  not  experienced  in  the  ways  of  old  ladies  ? 

To  her  disappointment,  however,  she  found  that  this  special 
old  lady  had  already  engaged  a  suitable  companion.  So  she  had 
her  walk  for  nothing. 

Now  for  the  widower — who.  Bee  found  on  consulting  the  ad- 
vertisement, was  to  be  applied  to  in  the  first  instance,  by  letter. 
She  had  overlooked  this  fact;  so  she  wended  her  way  home 
again,  and  wrote  a  curt  little  note,  in  her  very  best  hand — direct- 
ing it  to  "  R.  T."  at  a  certain  number  in  Curzon  Street.  By  the 
next  night's  post  she  received  the  following  note  in  reply : 

"  Madam, 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  call  at  above  address  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  any  time  between  four  and  six  which  may  be  con- 
venient to  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Reginald  M.  C.  Treherne. 

"  To  Miss  Katherine  Somers." 
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Now,  terse  as  it  was,  Bee  liked  this  note.  It  was  written  in  a 
firm  manly  hand,  with  very  black  ink  on  very  thick  paper.  Bee 
fancied  the  writer  would  be  kind. 

The  following  afternoon,  about  half-past  four,  found  her 
walking  quickly  along  Curzon  Street,  nervously  anxious  lest  this 
post  too  should  be  filled  up  before  she  got  there. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  was  not  looking  her  best  to-day. 
The  sharp  February  wind  had  reddened  her  nose  and  her  eye- 
lids.  She  had  a  bad  cold  too,  which  was  as  unbecoming  as  colds 
usually  are — in  real  life. 

Here  again  you  will  observe  Bee's  utter  unfitness  for  a  story- 
book heroine.  She  ought  to  have  looked  only  pale  enough  to 
be  interesting;  her  eyes  should  have  had  dark  but  becoming 
shadows  underneath  them,  etc.  etc.  As  it  was,  however,  she 
simply  looked  a  very  cold,  and  tired,  and  not  very  pretty  young 
woman. 

Upon  asking  for  Mr.  Treherne,  she  was  told  he  was  from 
home,  but  that  Mrs.  Enderton  would  see  her.  Privately  wonder- 
ing who  Mrs.  Enderton  might  be,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large, 
luxuriously  furnished  drawing-room,  at  once  warmed  and  lit,  on 
this  dark  February  afternoon,  by  a  cosily-blazing  fire.  A  kindly 
looking  old  lady,  with  a  sweet  but  careworn  face,  advanced  to 
meet  her. 

"  Miss  Somers,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  said  in  a  pleasant  but  somewhat 
tired  voice.    "  I  am  a  little  deaf.    I  did  not  quite  catch  the  name." 

Bee  bowed  affirmatively. 

"  Sit  down,"  went  on  the  old  lady.  "  My  nephew,  Mr.  Tre- 
herne, has  been  suddenly  called  out  of  town,  and  may  not  return 
for  a  week  or  so.  So  he  has  deputed  me  to  see  you  instead  of 
him.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  governesses. 
And  this  time  I  should  think  he  has  had  over  five  hundred 
applications.  But  he  liked  your  letter  better  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  if  all  things  are  satisfactory,  wishes  me  to  engage 
you.  The  salary  is  fifty  pounds  a  year.  You  have  references 
of  course  ?  " 

Bee  named  D.r.  Canns. 

"  Ah  yes,  a  most  worthy  man.  The  only  thing  is.  Miss 
Somers,  we  thought  you  would  have  been  much  older.  Indeed 
from  your  letter  we  imagined  you  quite  elderly.  Have  you  had 
much  experience  with  children  ?  " 
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Bee  with  trembling  lips  confessed  her  utter  want  of  ex- 
perience. 

"But  I  am  very  fond  of  children,"  she  went  on  falteringly. 
"  And  I  thought,  that  perhaps,  if  they  were  very  young,  I  might 
be  able  to  teach  them  all  that  was  required  for  a  year  or  two. 
I  could  go  on  studying  myself,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Enderton  was  soft-hearted,  and  the  wistfulness  of  the 
girl's  look  and  tone  touched  her. 

"Another  thing,"  went  on  Bee  in  a  low  voice.  "I  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  ray  real  name  is  not  Somers,  but  Adeane. 
But  I  prefer  to  be  known  by  the  former  name,  because — because 
I  used  to  know  a  good  many  people  in  London  before — I  mean — 
when  I  was  better  off.  Dr.  Canns  knows.  I  told  him.  And  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm." 

"Ah,  silly  pride,  my  dear,  silly  pride,"  said  the  old  lady 
reprovingly.  "  However,  no  doubt  we  all  have  our  pride.  Yes, 
yes.  Well — I  shall  write  to  my  nephew  and  Dr.  Canns  to-night. 
I  really  think  you  would  be  very  suitable.  Of  course,  it  is  a  dis- 
advantage, your  being  young  and  inexperienced.  But,  after  all, 
perhaps  it  is  better  that  the  children  should  have  some  one  young 
about  them.  And  the  experience  is  not  essential.  And — ^you 
will  pardon  me,  my  dear — but  you  are  not  objectionably  pretty, 
and  I  am  sure  not  flighty  in  any  way.  The  life  I  have  had  with 
my  nephew's  governesses — for  I  keep  house  for  him — has  almost 
worn  me  to  a  shadow.  By  the  way,  you  look  pale  and  thin. 
You  are  not  delicate,  are  you  ?  No  ?  That  is  right.  The  last 
governess  we  had  was  laid  up  continually  with  one  thing  or 
another.  Well,  good  afternoon.  You  shall  hear  from  either  my 
nephew  or  myself  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 

Bee  went  slowly  downstairs.  The  stove  in  the  hall  was  burn- 
ing cheerily.  Great  hot-house  plants  stood  about,  filling  the  air 
with  perfume.  The  distant  sound  of  children's  merry  laughter 
rang  pleasantly  in  the  lonely  girl's  ears.  An  indescribable  air  of 
peace,  of  comfort,  of  home,  seemed  to  pervade  everything.  Bee's 
heart  sank,  though.  This  quiet  haven  would  not  be  for  her, 
whispered  conviction.  It  was — as  we  have  all  said  in  our  child- 
hood, and  in  finer  phrase  in  our  manhood  and  womanhood — 
"  too  good  to  be  true." 

Nevertheless,  whether  good  or  not,  it  was  true.  For,  nearly 
a  week  later,  she  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Enderton,  engaging 
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her  as  nursery-governess  to  Mr.  Treherne's  children,  and  request- 
ing her  to  begin  her  duties  on  the  following  Thursday. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in  a  shabby  mud-stained 
four-wheeler.  Bee  and  her  one  box  arrived  at  her  destination. 

Mrs.  Enderton  was  out,  but  would  return  shortly,  said  the 
elderly  housemaid  who  showed  her  to  her  room.  Bee  took  off 
her  things,  and  surveyed  her  new  domain.  It  was  a  small  room, 
but  cheerily  furnished  with  gay  chintz  and  light  furniture.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  house  it  looked  homelike.  By  the  time  she  had 
unpacked  and  arranged  most  of  her  belongings,  a  summons  came 
for  her  to  go  to  the  schoolroom.  She  felt  rather  nervous  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  her  pupils.  Their  father  she  never  thought  of. 
Possibly  she  would  see  him  but  rarely.  To  her  delight  she  found 
Mrs.  Enderton  in  the  schoolroom.  A  pale,  pretty  little  girl  of 
eight  was  sitting  on  the  hearthrug,  dressing  a  wax  doll.  A 
dark-eyed  boy  of  six  was  teasing  a  fat  little  girl  of  perhaps  half 
his  age.  It  was  a  cheerful  room,  with  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  well- 
set-out  tea-table.  When  Bee  had  greeted  Mrs.  Enderton,  the 
eldest  girl,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  the  latter,  rose,  laid  down 
her  doll,  and  said  demurely, 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Somers  ?  " 

The  boy  declined  to  make  any  overtures  ;  but  the  fat  little 
girl  ran  across  to  where  Bee  was  sitting,  climbed  upon  her  knee, 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  Ethel  always  makes  friends  with  everybody,"  said  the  elder 
girl,  with  an  old-fashioned  drawing  in  of  her  pretty  lips. 

"  But  I  hope  you  are  going  to  make  friends  with  me  too,"  said 
Bee  gently. 

"  Lionel  and  I  will  wait  until  to-morrow,"  was  the  disconcerting 
answer.  "  Some  governesses  are  very  nice  the  first  day,  and  very 
nasty  afterwards." 

"Winifred,  you  talk  too  much,"  said  Mrs.  Enderton  reprov- 
ingly.    "  Go  back  to  your  doll.     I  want  to  talk  to  Miss  Somers." 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  of  pleasant  converse,  the  old 
lady  said  briskly, 

"  And  now  I  am  sure  you  must  want  your  tea.  Don't  let  the 
children  take  advantage  of  you.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow." 
And  with  a  pleasant  nod,  she  rustled  away. 

During  tea-time  the  children  became  more  communicative. 
Winifred  graciously  allowed  that  Bee  had  quite  a  nice  little  face, 
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and  didn't  look  as  if  she  could  be  cross.  Lionel  pronounced  her 
"  jolly  "  because  she  did  not  scold  him  when  he  spilled  his  tea. 
And  little  Ethel  put  her  tiny  hand  into  Bee's  and  whispered  that 
she  loved  her. 

The  young  governess  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  heart  full 
of  passionate  thankfulness.  She  was  sure  she  and  the  children 
would  mutually  love  each  other.  She  was  sure  she  could  do  her 
duty  by  them.  And  how  kind  and  friendly  Mrs.  Enderton  had 
been ! 

She  slept  soundly,  with  only  one  brief  dream.  But  it  was  a 
sad  one.  She  dreamt  that  she  was  sailing  on  a  stormy  sea  in  a 
little  cockle-shell  of  a  boat.  And  on  the  angry  waters  in  its  wake 
floated  a  white,  dead  face.  It  was  Douglas's  face  ;  and  Bee  woke 
with  a  sharp  terrified  cry. 

Her  prayers  that  morning  were  incoherent,  and  broken  by 
bitter  weeping. 

"  Have  you  been  crying,  Miss  Somers  ?  "  asked  Winifred,  in  the 
clear  incisive  treble  of  childhood,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  the 
sunny  schoolroom.  "Why  have  you?  Auntie  Enderton  says 
crying  doesn't  do  any  good.  Besides — you're  too  old  to  cry, 
aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Too  old  to  cry,"  echoed  fat  little  Ethel  gravely. 

"Pooh!  she  isn't  too  old!"  observed  Lionel,  with  superior 
wisdom  and  a  mouth  full  of  bread  and  milk.  "  She  isn't  as  old 
as  father,  and  nurse  said  he  cried  when  mother  died." 

"  Yes,  but  Auntie  Enderton  said  we  must  on  no  account  speak 
to  father  about  it,"  said  Winifred  impressively — "  nor  to  any 
one." 

"  Mustn't  'peak  about  it ! "  added  Ethel  the  echo. 

But  by  this  time  breakfast  was  at  an  end,  and  Mrs.  Enderton 
came  in.  She  greeted  Bee  kindly,  gave  her  a  brief  sketch  of  her 
duties  for  the  day,  and  hurried  away  again.  To  Bee  these  duties 
appeared  almost  improbably  light.  She  was  simply  to  be  the 
children's  companion,  it  seemed,  to  amuse  them,  to  go  out  walk- 
ing with  them,  and  to  infuse  into  Winifred's  active  brain  such 
learning  as  was  suitable  to  her  years.  Light  lessons  were  also  to 
be  administered  to  Lionel. 

Certainly  her  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

One  afternoon  about  dusk — nearly  a  week  later — when  a  merry 
game  of  "  hunt  the  thimble  "  was  in  progress  in  the  schoolroom. 
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the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  masculine  figure  paused  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

"Oh — it's  father,"  said  Winifred,  going  towards  the  new- 
comer. 

Bee  felt  uncomfortably  conscious  of  flushed  cheeks  and  dis- 
hevelled hair. 

Mr.  Treheme  bestowed  a  grave  kiss  upon  his  little  daughter, 
patted  the  heads  of  the  two  younger  children,  and  advancing 
towards  Bee,  said  in  a  deep  strong  voice, 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Somers  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  took  hers  in  a 
grasp  both  firm  and  kindly,  inspecting  her  keenly  the  while  with 
a  pair  of  deep-set,  rather  stem-looking  eyes. 

He  looked  years  younger  than  Bee  had  imagined  him  to  be. 
Certainly  several  years  on  the  right  side  of  forty.  His  face  was 
somewhat  pale  in  complexion,  refined,  and  well-featured.  There 
was  a  rigid  austerity  about  the  modelling  of  the  mouth,  chin,  and 
jaw,  however,  which  was  unpleasing,  and  almost  repellant.  Bee 
found  herself  unconsciously  pitying  the  dead  Mrs.  Treherne. 

The  children  seemed  rather  in  awe  of  their  father.  Even  the 
loving  little  Ethel  kept  close  to  Bee,  and  offered  no  demonstration 
of  affection. 

"You  find  the  little  ones  tractable,  I  hope?"  Mr.  Treherne 
said,  after  some  desultory  conversation. 

The  children  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Bee  answered,  with 
a  bright  downward  smile  at  her  little  charges. 

"My  aunt  has  doubtless  told  you  of  my  wishes  regarding 
them  ?  "  he  went  on. 

Bee  replied  that  Mrs.  Enderton  had  fully  explained  her  duties. 

"  That  is  well,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

Mr.  Treherne*s  voice  and  manner  were  somewhat  cold  and 
abrupt — more  so  than  was  altogether  pleasant,  Bee  decided.  But 
as  the  firelight  flashed  upon  his  face,  she  saw  that  the  stern 
expression  in  his  eyes  was  more  like  sadness.  Perhaps  his  voice 
could  soften  too. 

He  did  not  stay  very  long,  and  Bee  felt  rather  relieved  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him. 

So  the  weeks  glided  on,  and  "  the  new  governess "  became 
quite  domesticated  in  Reginald  Treherne's  household.  The 
children  adored  her;  Mrs.  Enderton  seemed  pleased  with  her. 
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And  Mr.  Treherne?  Well,  he  took  very  little  notice  of  her. 
She  always  went  down  to  the  drawing-room — by  Mrs.  Enderton's 
express  wish — upon  such  evenings  as  that  lady  was  at  home  and 
alone.  Mrs.  Enderton  was  very  fond  of  music;  so  Bee  often 
played  and  sang  to  her.  Sometimes  she  assisted  the  old  lady  in 
the  endless  intricate  fancy-work  which  invariably  appeared  on 
these  evenings.  Sometimes  they  only  talked.  Mr.  Treherne 
never  joined  them.  It  was  his  habit  to  sit  in  lonely  state  in  his 
study  from  dinner-time  till  bed-time — when  no  social  duties 
claimed  him.  To  Bee,  his  life  seemed  a  lonely  and  an  empty 
one. 

It  was  a  surprise,  therefore,  both  to.  his  aunt  and  his  governess, 
when  he  appeared  one  June  night  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
seated  himself  in  a  chair  at  an  open  window,  with  an  evident  air 
of  having  "  come  to  stay."  Bee  was  singing  when  he  entered,  and 
he  desired  her — somewhat  peremptorily — to  go  on  singing.  He 
was  her  employer  ;  and  she  obeyed.  He  remained  for  about  an 
hour,  asking  for  one  song  after  another.  Then,  without  remark 
of  any  kind,  he  quitted  the  room  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered 
it. 

But  after  that  night  he  made  a  point  of  spending  an  hour,  more 
or  less,  in  the  drawing-room  every  evening.  Once  he  asked  Bee 
if  she  played  chess,  and  finding  that  she  did,  and  that  she  was  no 
mean  foe,  challenged  her  almost  nightly. 

♦  The  months  fled  swiftly.  One  day  Bee  discovered  to  her  sur- 
prise that  she  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  Curzon  Street. 
Except  in  the  evenings  she  saw  but  little  of  her  employer.  He 
rarely  appeared  at  meals,  and  grew  daily  more  taciturn  and  un- 
approachable. He  was  both  fond  and  proud  of  his  children,  Bee 
discovered  ;  though,  from  his  usual  demeanour  towards  them,  few 
could  have  guessed  as  much.  They  were  afraid  of  him,  as  I  have 
hinted.  He  was  nothing  in  their  young  lives.  And  he  felt  this 
keenly. 

One  thing  that  grieved  Bee  specially  was  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  impart  any  religious  instruction  to  her  pupils.  Mr. 
Treherne,  it  appeared,  held  peculiar  views,  and  desired  that  his 
children's  minds  should  be  left  unbiassed  until  they  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion. 

On  a  dark  afternoon  in  November  Bee  was  surprised  by  re- 
ceiving a  message  from  Treherne  that  he  would  like  to  see  her  in 
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his  study.  She  went  at  once,  and  found  him  seated  at  the  table, 
which  was  inundated  with  books  and  papers.  He  looked  ill, 
and  was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand. 

"  I  want  you  to  copy  some  papers  for  me,  Miss  Somers,"  he  said, 
rising  as  she  entered.  "  They  must  be  sent  off  by  this  evening's 
post ;  and  I  have  such  an  overpowering  headache,  I  can  hardly 
see.  You  write  a  good  and  rapid  hand — so  perhaps  you  will 
oblige  me." 

Of  course  Bee  acquiesced,  and  Treheme,  having  told  her  what 
she  was  to  do,  and  placed  near  her  all  she  could  want,  left  her. 

In  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  her  task  was  finished,  and  with  a 
little  yawn,  she  rose,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  book- 
shelves. They  were  well  filled  with  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
supply  of  literature — principally  of  the  heavy  philosophical  type, 
and  in  various  languages.  She  ran.  her  eye  over  the  volumes 
nearest  her.  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Kant,  Hegel,  Richter,  Schopen- 
hauer, Plato,  Herbert  Spencer.  And,  sandwiched  between  the  two 
last,  a  few  volumes  of  Robert  Browning,  and  Dante's  "  Inferno." 
A  goodly  mixture !  Bee  took  down  Richter's  delicious  "  Flower 
and  Thorn  Pieces,"  and  became  absorbed.  She  hardly  heard  the 
door  open,  and  Treheme  come  in.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she 
started  up,  and  laid  down  her  book  in  some  confusion. 

"  I  have  finished  the  writing  you  gave  me  to  do,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly. 

He  smiled.  His  face  looked  quite  different  when  he  smiled. 
Then  he  sat  d<5wn  and  read  over  carefully  what  she  had 
written. 

When  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  he  looked  up 
and  said  quietly, 

"  Thank  you.     You  are  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  secretary." 

"  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better  ?  "  she  ventured  in  a  timid  voice. 
For  she  had  never  quite  got  over  her  awe  of  him. 

"Thank  you — yes."  Then  touching  her  book  he  added, 
"  What  were  you  reading  ?  Ah,  Richter.  Is  he  a  favourite  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  briefly  enough. 

"  Then  will  you  accept  this  copy  of  *  Flower  and  Thorn 
Pieces  ? '     I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will." 

"  Oh  thank  you,"  returned  Bee  in  pleased  surprise.  "  Thank 
you  very  much." 
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They  had  quite  a  pleasant  talk  after  that,  at  the  end  of  which 
Bee,  remembering  the  children's  tea-time,  hastened  away. 

It  was  not  the  last  time,  by  a  good  many,  that  she  acted  as 
Treheme's  secretary ;  and  in  these  tite-d-tite  interviews  she  grew 
to  respect  him  very  thoroughly,  and  like  him  very  sincerely. 

Yes,  it  was  a  happy  peaceful  home  she  had  found.  But — she 
knew  it  could  not  last.  Soon — ^too  soon — ^the  children  would  be 
beyond  her  teaching.  And  then  she  would  be  adrift  once  more. 
A  shuddering  dread  of  being  again  a  homeless  waif  used  to  come 
over  her  like  a  nightmare.  It  would  be  harder,  too,  after  knowing 
this  quiet  home,  fenced  in  from  all  immediate  care  and  anxiet>'. 

These  thoughts  pressed  on  her  more  heavily  than  usual  one 
night  as  she  sat  at  her  bedroom  window,  looking  out  on  London's 
myriad  twinkling  lights — the  lights  that  have  lured  so  many 
hopeful  hearts  to  ruin  and  despair,  and  have  been  to  others  the 
lights  that  showed  the  way  to  worldly  success  and  glory. 

She  had  been  thinking  of  Douglas,  too — thinking  of  him  in  the 
bitterly  hurt  kind  of  way  in  which  we  think  of  loved  ones  who 
have  shown  us  that  they  can  do  without  us,  that  we  are  nothing 
in  their  lives. 

Where  was  he  ?  What  was  he  doing  ?  Was  he  well  ?  Was 
he  ill  ?  Did  he  never  think  of  her  at  all  now  ? — of  his  little  sister 
Bee? 

Just  then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Enderton  wanted 
her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  My  dear,"  said  that  lady,  who  was  dozing  over  a  crewel-work 
peacock  when  Bee  got  downstairs,  "my  nephew  wants  you  to 
assist  him  with  some  writing.     You  will  find  him  in  his  study." 

Bee  went,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  wrote  diligently  to  dicta- 
tion.    But  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

Suddenly  Treherne  took  the  pen  from  her  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  gentle  she 
hardly  recognized  it.  "  Your  hands  are  trembling.  Your  eyes 
are  full  of  tears." 

As  both  these  accusations  were  undeniably  true.  Bee  wisely 
made  no  attempt  to  refute  them. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said  again,  his  eyes  softening  with  a  deep 
concern.     "  Do  you  feel  ill  ?  " 

"  No — oh  no,"  she  stammered.  "  But — but  I  believe  I  am 
tired." 
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"Then  you  shall  not  write  any  more  to-night,"  he  said 
decidedly.  "  You  do  look  tired — and  pale.  And — forgive  me ! 
— unhappy." 

Then  after  a  second  or  two  he  added  almost  tenderly, 

"  Is  anything  troubling  you  ?    Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

But  Bee,  with  an  unsteady  good-night,  fled  away  upstairs. 
There  are  times  when  hard  words  are  more  easily  borne  than 
gentle  ones — when  human  sympathy  is  the  one  thing  that  sends 
us  over  the  boundary  of  self-repression. 

Treherne  walked  up  and  down  his  study  for  a  long  time  after 
Bee  had  left  him.  He  was  deciding  a  somewhat  weighty  ques- 
tion.    There  was  much  to  be  said  for  and  against,  it  appeared. 

When  at  last  he  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  his  face  had  a 
white,  determined  expression.     He  had  made  his  decision. 

The  next  day  was  wet.  The  children's  daily  walk  had  been 
forbidden  in  consequence,  and  they  were  unusually  troublesome. 
As  far  as  Winifred  and  Lionel  were  concerned,  they  appeared  to 
have  got  out  of  bed  on  that  side  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"  wrong  "  one.  They  quarrelled  incessantly,  and  at  last  Winifred 
subsided  into  a  melancholy  continuous  wail,  which  was  heart- 
lessly ridiculed  by  her  brother,  and  made  her  governess  long  to 
shake  her. 

Bee  too  was  feeling  cross  and  out  of  sorts.  It  was  one  of  these 
dull  depressing  days  when  one  inclines  to  think  with  Theocritus 
that  "  it  is  best  not  to  be  born  ;  but — being  born — the  next  best 
thing  is  to  die  as  soon  as  possible." 

However,  the  day  wore  itself  away — as  days  will,  whether  dull 
or  lively.  When  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  Bee  seated  her- 
self in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  and  some 
piece  of  necessary  sewing.  She  was  not  wanted  in  the  drawing- 
room  to-night,  for  Mrs.  Enderton  had  gone  out  to  dinner. 

The  girl  looked  very  fair  and  sweet  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
lamp-light.  But  she  looked  sad,  too.  The  old  grief  of  being 
necessary  to  no  one  weighed  upon  her 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  but  gently,  and  to  her  extreme 
surprise  Treherne  came  in. 

"  Have  I  disturbed  you  ?  "  he  said  with  the  slow  rare  smile  that 
changed  his  face  so  wonderfully. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered.  "  I  was  only  sewing — and  thinking." 
She  sighed  involuntarily  as  she  spoke. 
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"You  must  have  been  thinking  very  deeply,"  he  said  "I 
knocked  twice,  but  you  did  not  hear  me." 

"  No,"  she  replied  absently,  "  I  did  not  hear  you." 

There  was  a  somewhat  lengthy  pause.  Treherne  was  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  fingering,  abstractedly  and  unseeingly, 
some  little  ornament  thereon.  Something  had  evidently  shaken 
him  from  his  ordinary  self-possession.  He  looked  paler  than 
usual,  and  almost  nervous. 

Bee  went  on  with  her  sewing,  wondering  privately  why  he  had 
come.  He  must  have  known  the  children  would  be  in  bed.  He 
seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts,  for  presently  he  said  in  his  most 
abrupt  tone, 

"  You  are  wondering  why  I  have  come  here  to-night — are  you 
not?" 

"  Yes  " — admitted  Bee  truthfully — "  I  was  wondering — a  little." 

He  walked  once  the  length  of  the  room  and  back  again.  Then 
he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  sat  down. 

"  Put  aside  your  sewing,  please,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient, 
almost  irritable  gesture.     "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

She  obeyed,  folded  her  little  hands  on  her  lap,  and  waited. 

"Yes?"  she  said  interrogatively,  when  a  minute  had  gone  by 
in  silence. 

"  I  think — that  perhaps  you  must  know  what  it  is  I  have  to 
say  to  you,"  he  replied  slowly. 

A  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Is  it " — she  faltered — "  is  it  that  you  no  longer  want  me — to 
be  governess  to  your  children  ?     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

A  half  smile  unbent  his  stern  lips. 

"  In  a  way — yes,"  he  answered — "  that  is  what  I  mean." 

Bee  was  silent.  For  her  lips  were  trembling  sadly.  Treherne 
was  silent  too. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  murmured  the  girl  at  last.  And  to  her 
confusion  she  felt  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  ;  and  he  rose  too. 

"  Don't  you  understand  ? "  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low  unsteady 
voice,  and  taking  one  of  her  hands  gently  in  his.  "  Don't  you 
know  what  I  want  ?  " 

Bee  looked  up  in  supreme  astonishment  He  was  very  white, 
and  seemed  terribly  agitated.  But  his.  eyes  held  an  almost  im- 
ploring tenderness. 
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"  Can  you  care  for  me  ? "  he  continued  almost  in  a  whisper, 
bending  his  head  very  near  to  hers.  "  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  I 
love  you  very  dearly — ^so  dearly  that  I  am  sure  I  could  make  you 
happy." 

For  quite  a  minute  Bee  preserved  a  petrified  silence. 

Marry  Mr.  Treherne  !  The  idea  was  as  new  as  it  was  unplea- 
sant A  dreadful  and  unaccountable  desire  to  laugh — born  of 
nervousness,  probably — took  possession  of  her.  Happily  she 
strangled  it  in  its  birth. 

"  My  dear — have  I  startled  you  ?  "  Treherne  went  on,  drawing 
her  nearer  to  him  by  the  hand  he  still  held.  "  But  surely  you 
must  have  known — must  have  guessed " 

"  I  did  not — I  did  not  indeed ! "  she  exclaimed  earnestly.  "  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.     How  could  I  ? " 

"  But  you  will  think  of  it  ?  Dear — you  will  try  to  care  for 
me,"  he  said — and  his  voice  grew  deeper,  tenderer.  "  I  know 
that  I  must  seem  very  old,  and  grave,  and  stern,  to  a  young 
thing  like  you !  But  I  would  try  to  change — to  be  different. 
Perhaps  you  think  it  is  only  the  dregs  of  my  heart  I  am  offering 
you.     But  it  is  not  so.     It  is  the  love  of  my  manhood " 

"  Ah  don't — don't  speak  of  it ! "  she  interrupted  him  in  great 
distress.  "  I  don't  love  you.  I  can't  marry  you.  Please  don't 
say  any  more  about  it." 

He  drew  a  sharp  inward  breath. 

"  Don't  answer  me  now,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Wait — until  to- 
morrow. Take  time  to  think.  To-morrow — you  will  answer 
me. 

She  felt  his  lips  touch  her  hand.  Then  she  heard  the  door 
open  and  shut,  and  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  die  away  on  the 
stairs. 

Left  alone,  she  sat  down  again  in  a  kind  of  bewildered 
dream. 

Of  course  she  did  not  love  Mr.  Treherne — never  could  love 
him.  Therefore  of  course  she  could  not  marry  him.  And  yet — 
she  respected  him  very  much.  She  felt  sure  he  was  good,  and 
honourable  and  true.  A  woman's  happiness  would  be  safe 
enough  in  his  keeping. 

If  she  married  him,  that  terrible  spectre  she  had  grown  to 
dread — the  spectre  of  homeless,  wandering  poverty — would  be 
laid  for  ever. 
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Do  not  judge  her  hardly,  my  readers,  if  I  tell  you  that  she  was 
tempted  to  do  what  has  wrecked  the  lives  of  countless  lonely, 
poverty-stricken  women — to  maxry  for  a  home. 

Remember  she  was  alone  in  the  world — almost  friendless. 
Remember  she  had  had  a  bitter  cruel  taste  of  poverty.  Remem- 
ber that  in  spite  of  her  love  for  Douglas,  she  never  dreamt  of 
that  love  being  returned.  Nay,  more,  she  had  almost  embraced 
the  certainty  that  her  former  idol  was  unworthy.  Above  all,  she 
did  not  realize — what  pure  innocent  girl  does  realize?  can 
realize? — the  hideousness  of  marriage  unconsecrated  by  love. 
Into  her  lonely  young  life  had  come  once  more  the  blessed  know- 
ledge that  some  one  wanted  her.  She  could  make  this  good 
honourable  man*s  life  happy.  She  could  care  for  his  motherless 
little  ones.     They  loved  her  already 

The  fire  sank  lower  and  lower.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  quiet  schoolroom.  The  slender  little  figure  sat  there  for  a 
long,  long  time — its  head  on  its  hand,  its  grave  sad  eyes  gazing 
into  the  dying  embers. 


( To  he  concluded^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

John  Parke  woke  next  morning  to  see  his  wife  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  moving  vaguely  about  the  room,  a  shadow  against  the  full 
summer  light  that  came  in  at  all  the  windows.  He  could  not 
make  out  at  first  what  she  was  doing  prowling  about  in  a  curious 
monotonous  round  from  window  to  window,  pausing  to  look  out, 
as  it  seemed,  at  the  edge  of  the  blind,  first  of  one,  then  of 
another.  He  watched  her  for  a  little  while  in  vague  alarm. 
During  all  this  time  a  vague  but  painful  suspicion  was  in  John's 
mind.  He  knew  better  than  any  one  how  she  had  looked  forward 
to  a  new  state  of  affairs.  Had  she  not  drawn  even  him  to  that 
vile  anticipation — to  plan  and  calculate  upon  the  boy's  death  ? 
The  pain  of  the  thought  that  he  had  done  so  made  more  intense 
his  sense  of  the  terrible  revulsion  in  her  mirtd  when  all  these 
horrible  hopes  came  to  an  end.  He  was  not  a  man  who  naturally 
divined  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  others,  but  the  move- 
ment in  his  own,  on  this  occasion,  and  the  instinctive  knowledge 
which  long  years  of  companionship  had  vaguely  magnetically 
conveyed  to  him  about  his  wife — not  a  matter  of  reflection  or 
reason,  but  simply  of  impression — kept  a  dull  light  about  Letitia 
which  surrounded  no  other  person  upon  earth.  Something  like 
sympathy  mingled  with  and  increased  his  power  of  comprehend- 
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ing  during  this  dreadful  crisis.  How  would  she  make  up  her 
mind  to  it  ?  he  asked  himself,  notwithstanding  the  horror  and 
shame  with  which  he  thought  of  the  calculations  he  himself  had 
been  seduced  into  sharing.  He  knew  very  well  how  little  she 
liked  to  be  foiled,  how  she  struggled  against  disappointment,  and 
got  her  will  in  defiance  of  every  combination  of  circumstances. 
During  all  the  previous  day  he  had  been  very  uneasy,  certain  that 
in  her  long  absence  she  was  planning  something,  wondering  what 
she  could  plan  that  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  fearing — he  knew  not  what  John  could  not  allow 
himself  to  think  that  his  wife  would  contemplate  harming  the 
boy.  Oh,  no,  no !  such  a  thought  was  not  in  his  mind.  Letitia 
had  her  faults.  She  had  never  been  kind  to  Mar.  She  had 
thought  of  him  as  an  interloper,  as  an  intruder,  as  supplanting 
Duke — and  she  had  not  concealed  her  feeling.  But  harm  him — 
by  so  much  as  a  touch  ?  Oh,  no !  no  1  Nevertheless,  John  had 
been  very  uneasy  all  day,  and  even  in  his  sleep  this  gnawing  dis- 
comfort had  not  left  him.  He  had  dreamed  of  death-beds  and 
dying  persons,  and  of  strange  scenes  of  chaos  in  which  she  was 
always  present,  though  he  knew  not  for  what  purpose.  And 
when  he  woke  suddenly  and  saw  her  wandering  about  the  room 
in  the  high  clear  morning  light,  like  a  ghost,  all  the  uneasiness  of 
the  previous  day,  all  the  troubled  dreams  of  the  night  came  back 
upon  his  heart.  He  watched  her  for  a  minute  without  making 
any  sign,  and  then  he  called,  "  Letitia ! "  His  voice  made  her 
start  violently — but  she  came  towards  him  at  once,  wrapping  her 
dressing-gown  round  her  as  though  she  felt  cold. 

"  Isn't  it  very  early  ?  Why  are  you  prowling  about  at  this 
hour?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it's  early.  I  couldn't  sleep — one  cannot  always 
sleep  when  one  would." 

"  You  are  not  such  a  bad  sleeper  as  you  think,"  said  John — as 
have  said  before  him,  in  the  calm  of  experience,  the  partners  of 
many  a  restless  wife  and  husband.  "And  I  wish,"  he  added 
impatiently,  "  that  you'd  let  me  sleep,  at  least." 

Instead  of  quenching  him  by  a  sharp  word,  as  was  Letitia's 
wont,  she  came  towards  the  bedside  and  sat  down,  turning  her 
back  to  the  light.  *'John,"  she  said,  "there  has  been  a  great 
deal  happening  while  you  have  been  asleep." 

"  What ! "  he  cried.     He  raised  himself  up  on  his  elbow,  terri- 
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fied,  threatening.  "  Letitia,  for  God's  sake,  don't  tell  me  that  any- 
thing has  happened  to  the  boy." 

"  Oh,  the  boy ! "  she  cried,  with  an  impatience  that  was  balm  to 
his  heart  Then  she  went  on,  not  looking  at  him,  "  Fancy  who 
arrived  last  night — Mary,  crying  for  her  child ^" 

"  Lady  Frogmore  I " 

"  Mary — and  calling  for  her  child — she  who  always  denied  that 
she  ever  had  one.  She  came  flying  upon  me  in  his  room,  and 
seized  hold  of  me  and  dragged  me  out  of  it :  mad — mad — as  mad 
again — as — ^as  a  March  hare."  Her  lips  parted  in  a  harsh  laugh. 
"  I  believe  she  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces  if  I  had  not  taken 
to  my  heels.  You  know  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  am  so 
frightened  of  as  madness — nothing !     I  took  to  my  heels ^" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  John,  "  wait ;  I  don't  understand.  She  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  her  child  ?  " 

"  Agnes  must  have  put  her  up  to  it.  Agnes  must  have  got  it 
into  her  head  at  last  that  she  had  a  child." 

"  And  you  were  in  his  room  ?  What  were  you  doing  in  his^ 
room,  Letitia?  You  have  never  nursed  him.  You  were  asleep- 
when  I  came  upstairs." 

She  gave  him  a  momentary  glance — half  of  defiance,  half  or 
alarm — and  yet  she  had  thought  of  this  too.  "I  fancied  the 
nurse  looked  sleepy — ^the  night  nurse,  you  know,  John — I  thought 
she  looked  drowsy,  and  I  stole  back  to  listen.  Well  I  did,  for 
she  was  asleep.  I  went  in  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  the  night — 
his  drink " 

Even  Letitia's  nerve  was  not  enough  for  this.  She  shivered. 
"  It  is  cold  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,"  she  said,  her  teeth  chat- 
tering. 

"  Did  you  give  him  anything  to  drink  ?  "  John  would  not  have 
dared  to  confess  to  himself  what  dread  apprehension  went  through 
his  heart.  And  it  was  dreadful  for  him  to  talk  of  it,  though  she 
was  so  wonderful  in  self-command. 

"  I  ? — oh,  no.  I  gave  him  nothing.  I  have  not  nursed  him, 
you  know.  I  saw  that  all  was  there  that  he  could  want,  and  was 
going  to  rouse  the  nurse,  when  somebody  came  upon  me  and 
took  me  by  the  shoulders.     At  first  I  thought  it  was  you." 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  I  would  take  you  by  the  shoul- 
ders?" His  suspicion  was  not  quenched,  but  seized  upon  every 
word. 

36* 
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"  Yes,"  she  said,  **  why  should  I  ?  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were 
angry  with  me  for  being  there  at  all " 

"Why  should  I  be  angry  with  you,"  he  asked  a^in,  "for 
being  there  ?  "  never  taking  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

On  her  part  she  never  looked  towards  him,  but  continued 
impatiently,  "  I  don't  suppose  I  thought  of  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores.  I  thought  it  was  you,  that  was  all.  And  when  I 
found  it  was  Mary — I  don't  know  whether  she  dragged  me  out 
or  I  pushed  her  out.  Above  all  I  feared  a  noise  to  wake  the 
boy." 

John  gave  her  a  long,  searching  look.  He  did  not  want  to  find 
her  out  He  wanted  her  to  clear  herself  from  all  suspicions,  from 
all  doubts.  "  Ah,  the  boy ! "  he  said,  with  a  long-drawn  breath, 
"  the  poor  boy !  Did  you  wake  him  ?  It  might  have  been  as 
much  as  his  life  was  worth." 

"  You  think  of  nothing  else,"  she  said.  Then  with  a  sort  of 
indulgence  to  his  weakness,  "Your  boy  never  stirred."  She 
breathed  forth  heavily  a  sigh — was  it  of  thankfulness ?  "I 
suppose  he  was  sleeping,"  she  added,  with  a  sort  of  bravado ;  "  I 
did  not  look." 

"  Good  God  ! "  cried  John,  springing  up,  "  was  there  any  doubt  ? 
Had  you  any  doubt  ?  "     He  seized  his  dressing-gown  and  thrust 
.Jiis  arms  into  his  sleeves,  and  his  feet  into  slippers. 

"  Aye,"  cried  Letitia,  still  without  a  movement,  without  even 
looking  at  him,  "go  and  see.  Nothing  would  make  me  face  that 
woman  again." 

She  sat  idly  playing  with  a  ring  upon  her  finger,  turning  it 
round  and  round,  but  neither  raised  her  head  nor  looked  at  him 
though  he  paused  before  her  with  again  the  searching  look  of 
anxiety  which  he  dared  not  define. 

"  Letitia,"  he  said,  "  for  God's  sake  what  do  you  mean  ?  There 
is  something  in  all  this  I  don't  understand." 

"  Ah,  don't  I  speak  plain  enough  ?  "  she  said.  "  It's  Mary  come 
back,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare." 

"  And  you  left  her — sl  woman — in  that  state — alone  with  the 
boy,  just  out  of  the  jaws  of  death?  What's  that  on  your 
gown  ?  " 

She  looked  at  it,  bending  forward  to  see— a  long  streak  as  of 
something  spilt  The  stain  was  stiff,  giving  a  rigid  line  to  the 
stuff— and  what  John  suspected,  feared  it  to  be,  cannot  be  put  into 
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words.  His  eyes  grew  wild  with  terror,  and  his  voice  hoarse,  as 
he  repeated : 

"  On  your  gown  ?    What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  milk  1 "  Letitia  said.  It  brought  everything  before 
her,  and  a  shiver  ran  over  her  again ;  but  also  a  laugh,  which, 
though  tuneless  enough,  gave  the  distracted  man  by  her  side  some 

'  comfort,  for  she  could  not  have  laughed  surely  if  it  had  been 

"  We  spilt  it  between  us,"  Letitia  said,  "  and  mad  as  she  was  she 
drew  back  for  that,  not  to  spoil  her  dress.  She  had  her  senses 
enough  for  that." 

He  stood  in  front  of  her  for  a  moment,  undecided  what  to  do, 
when  she  suddenly  raised  her  head  and  cried  sharply,  "John, 
why  don't  you  go  and  see  ?  " 

"  I  can't  understand  you,"  he  said.  "  You  mean  more  than  I 
know." 

She  looked  up  at  him  again  and  laughed  in  a  way  that  froze 
his  blood.  "  Don't  I  always  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  contempt. 
Then  added,  stamping  on  the  floor,  "  Go — go  and  see  what  has 
happened.     I  will  never  see  that  woman  again." 

John  went  softly  along  the  corridor,  half  dressed,  ashamed, 
miserable.  Something  had  happened  more  than  he  could  under- 
stand, perhaps  more  than  he  would  ever  understand.  The  house 
was  all  silent,  wrapped  as  in  a  garment  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
which  came  in  by  the  great  staircase  windows  and  flooded  every- 
thing. It  was  still  very  early.  His  step  made  a  sound  which  ran 
all  through  and  through  it  He  could  not  be  noiseless  as  the 
women  were,  who  stole  about,  and  met,  and  had  their  encounters, 
and  nobody  was  ever  the  wiser.  He  thought  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  this  arrival  must  have  occurred  which  seemed  to 
him  like  a  dream,  and  which,  as  he  passed  through  the  sleeping 
house  and  felt  the  stillness  of  it,  he  began  to  think  must  be  but 
some  wild  fancy  of  his  wife's,  something  which  could  not  be  true. 
When  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  ante-room  a  dark  figure  rose 
hurriedly  out  of  a  chair,  and  met  him  with  a  dazed  look  of  a 
j)erson  disturbed  and  half  asleep.  "  Miss  Hill ! "  he  cried.  Then 
it  was  true ! 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  said  "  Hush."  Then,  after  a  moment, 
"  He  is  asleep,  like  a  baby ;  he  has  never  stirred." 

"  Are  you  sure — that  he  is  asleep  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  thought  that  myself,"  she  cried,  understanding  him. 
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"  He  was  so  quiet.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  asleep ;  breathing  faintly,  but 
you  can  hear  him.    Oh,  safe  and  sound  asleep !  " 

**  My  wife  told  me — ^his  mother " 

"  She  is  there,"  said  Agnes,  beckoning  him  to  the  door  of  the 
inner  room.  He  stood  and  looked  in  for  a  moment,  with  his 
clouded  and  troubled  face,  leaning  against  the  lintel.  Mary's  ear 
had  been  caught  by  the  sound.  She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes 
with  that  ethereal  clearness  of  countenance,  the  exaltation  of  her 
aroused  and  awakened  soul.  She  looked  him  in  the  face  with  a 
mild  serenity  and  peace,  and  smiled  in  recognition,  then  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  bed  as  if  to  show  him  the  boy  softly  sleeping  there. 
Behind,  the  nurse  still  slept  in  the  easy  chair.  To  John  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  all  a  dream,  of  which  there  was  no  explanation. 
How  did  it  come  about  that  the  sick  room  had  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  these  two,  arriving  mysteriously  during  the  night, 
whom  his  wife  must  have  risen  from  his  side  to  receive,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  nothing?  The  nurse  asleep,  all  the  usual  faces 
gone,  the  mother  who  had  disowned  him  sitting  in  that*  attitude 
of  love  by  Mar's  side — what  did  it  all  mean  ? 

"  This  is  all  very  strange,"  he  said,  drawing  back  from  the  door. 
"  I  find  you  here  in  possession  whom  I  thought  far  away — ^and 
the  mother  who  was  so  estranged.  Did  you  come  down  from  the 
skies  ?    Is  it  safe  to  leave  her  there  ?     Is  she " 

Agnes  looked  at  the  man  who  was  comparatively  little  known 
to  her,  who  was  a  man,  frightening  and  disturbing  in  his  strange 
undress  in  the  midst  of  the  silent  house.  She  was  an  elderly 
single  woman,  unaccustomed  to  give  any  account  of  herself  to 
strange  men,  and  her  weariness  and  all  the  unusual  circumstances 
told  upon  her.  Her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "  Mr.  Parke,  do  not  think  we  meant  any — any  reproach. 
Things  have  happened  that  have  brought  my  sister  to  her  full 
senses — and  to  remember  everything.  I  could  not  keep  her  from 
her  boy — you  would  not  keep  her  from  her  boy " 

"  Not  if  she  is  sane ;  not  if  it  is  safe,"  said  John.  He  looked  in 
again  through  the  half-closed  door.  Once  more  Mary's  keen  ear 
caught  the  sound ;  and  again  she  turned  towards  him  her  face, 
which  was  like  the  morning  sky.  She  had  never  been  beautiful 
in  her  best  and  youngest  days.  Now  with  her  grey  hair  rufHed 
by  the  night's  vigil,  her  mild  eyes  cleared  from  any  film  that  had 
been  upon  them,  lambent  and  inspired  with  watchful  love,  her 
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look  overawed  the  anxious  spectator.  He  stepped  back  again 
with  a  sort  of  apologetic  humility.  "  I  don't  understand  it,"  he 
said.  "  You  seem  to  have  some  meaning  among  you  that  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  cannot  be  the  one  to  disturb  her.  I  hope — I  hope 
that  I  am  making  no  mistake " 

"  You  are  making  no  mistake,  Mr.  Parke,"  said  Agnes.  "  Mar 
was  my  child  more  than  hers  ;  he  was  my  baby.  My  heart  was 
nearly  broken,  for  I  thought  he  was  dying  when  I  came  here  last 
night.  But  I  trust  him  in  his  mother's  hands.  I  give  place  to 
her  because  it  is  her  right.  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  my  boy 
to  her  if  she  were  not  in  her  full  senses,  ready  to  defend  him,  ready 
to  protect  him " 

She  stopped,  choked  with  the  sobs,  which,  in  her  great  ex- 
haustion and  emotion,  Agnes  could  no  longer  entirely  keep  down. 

**  To  defend  him — to  protect  him  ?  From  what  ?  from  what  ?  " 
John  said. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  tell?  From  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
night ;  from  carelessness  and  any  ill  wish." 

John's  voice  was  choked  as  that  of  Agnes  had  been.  "  There 
is  no  ill  wish,"  he  said — "  none — ^to  Mar  in  this  house." 

He  saw,  as  he  spoke,  the  traces  on  the  floor  of  something  spilt 
like  that  on  his  wife's  gown — ^and  some  fragments  of  broken  glass 
which  had  escaped  Agnes's  scrutiny.  He  did  not  know  what  they 
meant  He  was  not  clever,  nor  had  he  any  imagination  to  divine ; 
but  something  went  through  him  like  a  cold  blast,  chilling  him  to 
the  heart.  He  paused  a  moment,  staring  at  the  floor,  and  the 
words  died  away  on  his  lips. 

When  John  returned  to  his  wife's  room  Letitia  was  in  bed,  and 
to  all  appearance  fast  asleep.  The  poor  man  was  glad,  if  such  a 
word  could  be  applied  to  anything  he  was  capable  of  feeling.  He 
withdrew  softly  into  his  dressing-room,  and  sat  there  for  a  long 
time  with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  his  face  hidden.  What  to 
think  of  the  mysterious  things  that  had  passed  that  night  he  did 
not  know. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  sun  was  very  bright  on  that  July  morning.  When  should  it 
be  bright  if  not  in  that  crown  of  summer?  It  triumphed  over  all 
the  vain  attempts  of  curtains  drawn  and  shutters  closed  to  keep  it 
out,  and  streamed  in,  in  rays  doubly  intense  for; these  precautions. 
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at  every  crevice.  One  of  these  resplendent  rays  fell  upon  the 
dress  of  the  watcher  who  sat  by  Mar's  bedside.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  first  this  was  what  caught  them.  The  dress  was 
not  the  black  dress  and  white  apron  of  the  nurse.  It  was 
grey,  of  a  soft  silvery  tone,  with  a  pattern  woven  in  the  silk, 
and  a  satin  sheen  which  caught  the  light.  Mar,  in  the  dreamy 
state  of  his  weakness,  admired  it  like  a  child.  How  soft  the 
colour  was,  and  the  raised  flowers  which  shone  almost  white  in 
that  wonderful  ray  of  sunshine !  His  pleasure  in  it  suited  the 
dreamy  state  of  feeble  well-being  in  which  he  lay  gradually 
getting  awake.  It  seemed  a  kindness  to  put  that  pretty 
thing  before  him  instead  of  the  glare  of  the  white  apron  on 
the  gloom  of  the  black  gown.  What  was  it,  though,  so  near  his 
bed? 

He  raised  himself  and  beheld  the  most  astonishing  sight  Not 
the  nurse  at  all  with  whose  aspect  he  was  so  familiar,  but  a  lady. 
Her  face  was  shrouded  by  her  hand,  and  for  a  moment  he  did 
not  recognize  her.  A  lady  in  those  soft,  beautiful  robes,  in  an 
unfamiliar  pose ;  not  easy,  like  the  accustomed  nurse,  who  was 
so  kind  but  not  anxious.  This  figure  leaned  forward  looking  at 
him,  intent  upon  him,  though  he  could  not  at  first  make  out  her 
face.    Then  he  perceived  the  grey  hair  curling  over  the  hand 

which  supported  her  head,  and  then He  gave  a  little  cry, 

"  Ah  ! "  which  made  her  rise  and  come  close  to  him.  *'  Ah ! "  he 
said  in  his  surprise ;  and  then,  with  a  curious,  long  drawn  breath, 
"Am  I  dead?" 

"Oh  no,  no." 

"  I  know ;  not  dead,  for  Fm  living  and  talking,  but  I  must  have 
died,  I  suppose  ?    And — and  you  too  ?  " 

She  came  up,  closer  and  closer,  and  took  his  hand,  and  began 
to  cry,  clasping  it  within  her  own.  "Why  should  that  be? 
Why  should  that  be  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Because,"  said  Mar,  groping  with  his  faint,  half  awakened 
senses  and  intelligence  still  in  the  strangest  maze,  "  because — you 
are  here." 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  in  those  large,  humid  eyes  of  weakness 
the  answer  was  so  plain.  Know  you !  it  seemed  to  say ;  what  do 
I  know  but  you  ?  Mary  was  touched  to  the  heart.  She  dropped 
upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  began  to  kiss  his  hand  over 
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and  over.  "  I  am  your  mother,"  she  said,  and  went  on  repeating 
those  words  as  if  they  were  something  which  he  would  not 
believe.  "  I  am  your  mother — I  am  your  mother."  They  were  a 
wonder  to  her,  but  no  wonder  to  Mar.  He  smiled  with  the 
heavenly  light  in  his  eyes  which  belongs  to  all,  more  or  less,  who 
have  come  back  from  the  gates  of  death ;  and  specially  to  the 
children  when  they  are  so  good,  so  good,  as  to  come  back.  Was 
there  ever  any  mother  but  was  thankful,  oh,  beyond  telling,  to 
her  child  for  coming  back  ?  He  looked  at  her  with  that  angelic 
superiority  of  the  newly  returned,  saying  nothing.  What  could 
he  say?  He  had  known  it  all  his  life,  but  had  never  said  a  word. 
He  had  thought  of  her,  dreamed  of  her,  longed  for  her,  but  never 
had  said  a  word.  Had  he  died  it  would  have  been  without  a 
sign  of  that  paramount  dream  and  longing.  He  had  never  had 
any  sense  of  wrong,  only  of  wistful  wishes  and  a  lingering,  never- 
quenched,  always  visionary  hope.  When  Mar  had  made  up  his 
mind,  as  he  had  done  very  early,  many  years  before,  that  he 
would  die,  he  had  felt  a  consolation  in  his  childish  mind  from  the 
thought.  God  would  surely  let  him  attend  upon  her,  be  her 
guardian  angel,  though  he  was  so  little.  And  then  when  she 
should  die  too— ah,  then !  she  would  not  fail  to  know  him.  It 
was  this  old  childish  thought  so  long  cherished  that  made  him 
think  he  must  have  died  when  he  saw  his  mother  for  the  first 
time  by  his  bedside.  But  he  was  shy  to  utter  that  sacred  word. 
He  had  dreamt  of  it  so  much,  breathing  it  to  himself  like  a 
melody  which  he  alone  had  the  secret  of,  that  the  thought  of 
saying  it  aloud  filled  him  with  a  strange  trouble.  And  that  she 
should  kiss  his  hand,  she  I  whose  hem  of  her  dress  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  kiss,  troubled  him ;  but  to  ask  her  to  kiss  him  and 
not  his  hand,  was  something  too  bold,  too  hazardous  to  think  of. 
He  could  only  look  at  her,  as  he  might  have  looked  at  the 
moment  he  had  so  often  thought  of,  when  he  took  her  hand  to 
lead  her  out  of  life,  her  guardian  angel,  and  she  recognized  him 
in  the  light  of  heaven. 

"  I  am  your  mother,"  she  kept  saying.  "  Do  you  know  me,  do 
you  know  me  ?  "  laying  her  cheek  upon  his  hand,  kissing  every 
wasted  finger.  Mary  did  not  wait  for  any  answer,  perhaps  she 
did  not  want  it  It  was  enough  for  her  to  make  her  statement 
clear  to  him,  to  show  him  who  she  was.  She  had  no  fear  of  his 
affection,  nor  any  compunction  as  if  for  guilt  of  her  own  towards 
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him.  None  of  these  things  troubled  her  mind.  She  was  as  if  she 
had  come  home  from  a  long  absence,  which  by  the  most  innocent 
natural  causes  had  kept  her  separate  from  her  boy.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  it  seemed  to  affect  her.  She  was  not  aware 
that  she  had  been  in  fault  or  required  forgiveness — or  that  there 
was  any  special  harm  or  misfortune  in  it.  She  had  arrived  in 
time.  'That  was  the  conviction  warm  at  her  heart  She  had 
come  in  time.  Her  boy  had  been  in  danger,  and  she  had  arrived 
in  time  to  save  him.  Had  there  been  any  sense  in  her  mind  of 
guilt  towards  him  it  would  all  have  been  driven  away  by  this 
happy  thought  She  had  been  not  a  moment  too  late,  exactly  in 
time.  Had  she  arrived  earlier  she  might  never  have  known  the 
risk  he  ran,  or  the  supreme  need  there  was  of  her  presence  to 
protect  him — ^and  had  she  arrived  late  he  might  have  been  lost 
She  came  by  the  providence  of  God  exactly  in  time. 

Agnes  outside  heard  the  murmur  of  the  voices,  and  fearing,  she 
knew  not  what,  that  her  sister  might  say  too  much  and  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  patient  at  so  important  a  moment,  came 
stealing  into  the  room  to  prevent  any  overstrain  of  emotion. 
Poor  Agnes  had  been  the  only  mother  Mar  had  ever  known. 
All  that  he  knew  of  maternal  love  and  tenderness  was  from  her, 
and  he  was  to  her  the  most  cherished  thing  in  the  world,  the 
apple  of  her  eye.  But  when  she  came  in  thus  upon  the  pair  she 
was  not  welcome  to  either.  She  was  a  disturbing  influence,  a 
third  party.  They  did  not  want  her.  This  is  so  often  the  fate 
of  the  third  that  she  was  not  surprised,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
she  liked  it  It  requires  a  quite  celestial  knowledge  of  the  heart 
and  charity  for  all  its  waywardness  to  enable  one  to  see  one's  self 
set  aside  and  another  preferred  who  has  not  done  half  so  much 
to  deserve  that  preference.  Mar  indeed  hailed  her  more  openly 
than  he  had  done  his  mother,  holding  out  his  disengaged  hand 
to  her,  drawing  her  nearer ;  but  it  was  more  as  a  witness  of  his 
blessedness  than  as  the  cause  of  any  part  of  it  And  Mary  got 
up  from  her  knees  as  her  sister  came  in,  as  if  now  the  intimate 
things  of  the  heart  must  be  put  away,  and  the  ordinary  ones 
attended  to.  She  bent  over  the  bed  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and 
then  she  returned  to  the  cares  of  the  nursing,  which  all  this  time 
had  been  laid  aside. 

"  The  question  now  is  what  we  should  give  him,"  said  Mary. 
"  He  must  want  something.    It  would  have  been  wrong  to  dis- 
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turb  him  in  that  beautiful  sleep,  but  now  that  he  is  awake  he 
must  have  something.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Go  down  and  forage 
for  him,  or  wake  this  poor  woman,  who  will  be  ready  to  kill  her- 
self  " 

"  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  her,"  said  Agnes,  "  to  sleep  all  through 
the  night  when  she  could  not  know  how  much  she  might  be 
wanted." 

"  It  is  not  her  fault ;  and  it  will  be  dreadful  for  her  when  she 
knows.  Do  you  think  his  eyes  will  bear  a  little  more  light  ?  Do 
you  feel  the  light  upon  your  eyes,  my  dear  boy  ?  Open  that 
window  there  where  it  will  shine  upon  him.  Ah,"  Mary  cried, 
turning  round  upon  the  nurse,  who  began  to  move  and  stir. 
Mar  felt  less  shy  when  his  mother's  eyes  were  not  upon  him. 
He  v/as  able  to  take  a  little  timid  initiative  of  his  own.  He  put 
his  two  thin  hands  upon  hers,  which  was  so  soft  and  white  and 
round.  How  soft  it  was  to  touch,  a  hand  like  velvet ;  no,  a  hand 
much  softer  than  any  vulgar  image — like  a  mother's  hand,  and 
no  less  ;  and  drawing  it  towards  him  by  degrees  shyly,  yet  with 
increasing  boldness,  got  it  to  his  pillow  and  laid  his  cheek  upon 
it,  holding  it  there  as  sometimes  an  infant  will  do.  Mary  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  the  woman,  who  was  slowly  coming  to  her- 
self She  looked  at  her  boy,  pillowing  his  head  upon  her  hand 
with  that  gracious  infantile  movement,  and  a  tender  delight  filled 
her  heart.  With  her  disengaged  hand  she  pulled  her  sister's 
sleeve,  and  attracted  her  attention.  Mar  gave  them  both  a  look 
of  blessedness  in  his  ecstasy  of  weakness  and  satisfaction,  and 
then  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  as  if  he  slept,  his  cheek  upon  that 
softest  of  pillows,  and  happiness  in  his  heart  Agnes  stood  by 
and  looked  on,  the  old  maid,  the  grim  old  spinster  (as  young  men 
had  been  known  to  call  her),  with  a  pang  which  was  almost  in- 
supportable, made  up  of  pain  and  of  pleasure.  Ah,  more  than 
pleasure  and  more  than  pain — the  bliss  of  heaven  to  see  them 
thus  restored  to  each  other,  and  all  the  claims  of  nature  set  right ; 
and  yet,  for  she  was  but  human,  a  sharp  stab  like  a  knife  to  see 
how  little  a  part  she  herself  had  in  it.  She  who  alone  had  been 
Mar's  mother,  who  had  worshipped  the  boy — ^and  was  nothing  to 
him.  This  keen  cut  forced  a  tear  into  the  corner  of  each  eye, 
which  it  filled  and  through  which  she  saw  everything,  a  medium 
which  enlarged  and  softened,  yet  somewhat  blurred,  the  picture 
which  was  so  full  of  consolation. 
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At  this  moment  the  nurse  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry. 
She  said,  ''  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ? "  and  then 
with  a  wild  outcry,  subdued  but  shrill  with  misery,  added, 
"  I  have  been  asleep.  Oh,  God  forgive  me,  I  have  been 
asleep.*' 

"There  is  no  harm  done,"  said  Agnes  coldly,  advancing 
a  step  and  almost  glad  there  was  some  one  she  could  be 
harsh  to,  without  wrong;  "his  mother  has  been  with  him  all 
the  night." 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  me,"  said  the  nurse.  "  Oh,  what  will  become 
of  me — I  have  slept  all  through  the  night ! " 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Mary,  with  her  voice  which  was  soft 
with  great  happiness ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it  is  your  fault.  Say 
nothing,  and  we  will  say  nothing.  I  have  been  here  in  your 
place." 

"  Bestir  yourself  now,"  said  Agnes, "  and  tell  us  what  he  ought 
to  have." 

"  Oh,  ladies,"  said  the  unfortunate, "  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
before — never — never !  You  may  not  believe  me,  but  it  is  true ; 
and  if  he  is  the  worse  for  it,  oh,  goodness,  it  will  kill  me !  What 
shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?"  She  came  forward  to  the  bed- 
side wringing  her  hands.  Her  mob  cap  had  been  pushed  to 
one  side  in  her  sleep — an  air  of  dissipation,  of  having  been  up  all 
night,  such  as  never  comes  to  the  dutiful  watcher,  was  in  her 
whole  appearance.  Tears  were  dropping  upon  her  white  apron, 
making  long  streaks,  where  they  fell  with  a  splash  like  rain. 
Mar,  with  his  cheek  pillowed  on  his  mother's  hand,  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  her.  And  there  came  into  the  too  large,  too 
lustrous  eyes  of  the  sick  boy  a  light  that  had  not  been  in  them 
for  long,  that  had  been  rare  in  them  at  any  time — the  light  of 
laughter.  It  was  almost  cruel  that  he  should  be  aroused,  but  he 
was  so.  He  raised  his  head  a  little  and  laughed.  "  She  looks  so 
funny,"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  It  was  very  good  for  Mar  to 
be  brought  down  from  the  superlative  in  this  casual  way  by  a 
laugh. 

"  Bless  the  boy,"  said  Mary ;  "  do  you  hear  him  laugh  ?  And 
bless  you  for  making  him  laugh,  you  poor  soul.  He  is  none  the 
worse ;  he  has  slept  all  the  time.  But  make  haste  now,  and  tell 
us  what  has  to  be  done  for  him ;  what  v&  he  to  take  ?  She  is 
dazed  still ;  she  has  not  got  back  her  senses." 
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"  Where  is  the  milk  ?  Was  there  no  milk  for  him  ?  I  am  sure," 
cried  the  nurse,  "  I  put  it  here  last  night" 

Mary  looked  at  Agnes ;  and  Agnes,  with  a  terrified  glance,  at 
her.    Was  it  true  ? 

"Go,"  said  Miss  Hill  quietly;  "don't  waste  a  moment  now, 
and  get  him  some  fresh.  Let  nobody  touch  it.  I  will  go  with 
you  myself,"  she  cried,  after  a  moment,  taking  the  woman  by  the 
arm.    Was  it  true  ?    Was  it  true  ? 

"Oh,"  said  the  nurse,  "don't  think  I'm  like  that  It  never 
happened  before— oh,  never,  never !  No  case  of  mine  was  ever 
neglected.  Oh,  ask  the  Sisters  at  the  hospital.  Ask  the  doctors ! 
I  could  die  with  shame — I,  that  always  bragged  I  was  never 
sleepy.  And  why  should  I  be  sleepy,  after  getting  my  good 
rest?" 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  "  said  Agnes,  still  stern. 

They  were  going  down  the  great  staircase  together  in  the  full 
flush  of  morning  light. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  it  Mrs.  Parke  brought  me 
something  which  she  said  was  restoring  in  case  I  had  a  hard  night. 
I  never  have  taken  anything ;  but  she  seemed  so  kind,  and,  per- 
haps, she  didn't  know.  I  thought  I  oughtn't  to  take  it,  but  she 
seemed  so  kind.  Oh,  madam,  don't  think  badly  of  me.  I'll  go 
back  to  the  hospital  to-day  and  send  another.  Nurse  Newman 
or  Nurse  Sandown,  or  any  of  them  that  I  looked  down  upon, 
would  be  better  than  me." 

Agnes  bade  her  dry  her  eyes  and  put  her  cap  straight  "  There 
is  no  harm  done,  and  nothing  shall  be  said.  But  you  must  learn 
a  lesson  from  what  has  happened."  Her  own  voice  sounded 
harsh  and  unfeeling  to  Agnes  as  she  spoke.  She  would  have 
liked  to  be  angry,  to  pour  out  some  of  the  pain  in  her  heart  in 
indignation  and  reproach.  Could  it  be  true,  then  ?  No  dream 
of  Mar)^s,  but  dreadful  truth.  She  went  down  with  the  wonder- 
ing woman  all  the  way  to  the  dairy,  where  a  pail  of  foaming  milk 
had  just  been  brought  in,  and  took  some  of  it  herself  back  to 
the  sick-room.  So  far  as  this  went  they  were  safe,  but  for  all 
the  rest  what  was  to  be  done?  Agnes  went  a  great  deal 
further  than  Mary  in  her  panic  and  horror !  Could  they  venture 
to  give  him  ans^ing,  even  a  glass  of  water,  in  a  house  where 
such  a  thing  had  been  done — if,  indeed,  it  was  true  and  not  a 
dream  ? 
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•*  We  must  get  him  out  of  the  house,"  she  said.  "  We  must 
take  him  home.  I  brought  this  myself  from  the  dairy,  where  it 
had  been  brought  straight  from  the  cow.  I  drank  some  to  test 
it.    We  must  get  him  away.    We  must  take  him  home." 

**  But  he  is  not  able  to  go.  It  will  be  many  a  day  yet  before 
he  can  even  leave  his  bed." 

"  Then  God  be  praised ! "  cried  Agnes  in  her  excitement,  "  I 
can  cook.  We  could  both  do  that  in  the  old  days.  Everything 
he  takes  must  be  prepared  here.  We  will  take  him  into  our  own 
hands." 

Mary  grew  pale  with  the  contagion  of  her  sister's  excitement. 
"  Do  you  think,"  she  said  in  a  terrified  whisper,  "  that  she  will 
try  such  a  dreadful  thing  again  ?  " 

"Those  who  do  it  once  may  do  it  a  hundred  times,"  said 
Agnes,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  popular  belief.  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  living  in  an  enemy's  camp ;  but  you  and  I  will  save  the 
boy." 

CHAPTER  L. 

When  Letty  came  stealing  into  the  ante-room  as  soon  as  she 
was  up,  which  was  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  she 
was  received  by  Miss  Hill  with  a  stem  countenance,  to  the  double 
surprise  of  the  anxious  girl,  who  did  not  know  she  was  in  the 
house,  nor  that  the  kind  Aunt  Agnes,  in  whom  she  had  claimed 
a  share  for  years,  could  look  forbidding. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here ! "  Letty  said,  with  a  little  shriek  of  pleasure. 
"  He  will  get  all  right  now  you  are  here." 

"  Why  should  he  get  well  now  I  am  here  ?  "  cried  Agnes,  with 
a  gloom  of  suspicion  which  Letty  did  not  understand,  "  Was 
there  anything  wrong  ?  " 

The  girl  echoed  the  "  wrong  I "  with  a  wondering  face.  "  The 
nurses  were  very,  very  kind,"  she  said,  "  but  one  wants  to  have 
somebody  one  is  fond  of.    They  would  not  let  me  be  here." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"I oh,"  said  Letty,  with  a  flush  of  generous  feeling,  "how 

can  you  aisk  me  that  ?  Fond  of  Mar,?  Duke  and  I  and  Tiny 
would  die  for  Mar — if  that  would  do  him  any  good." 

"  I  think  you  are  true,"  said  Agnes  meditatively ;  "you're  too 
young  to  be  in  any  plot.  Then  you  can  help  me,  Letty.  You 
must  have  everything  brought  up  here— the  meat  for  his  beef  tea 
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even  the  water,  fresh  drawn.  You  must  see  to  it  yourself.  I  am 
going  to  prepare  everything  for  him  myself  here." 

Letty  promised  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  so  anxious  to  do 
something  that  the  commission  delighted  her  for  the  first  moment 
Then  she  began  to  reflect  involuntarily.  "  But  why  ?  Oh,  I'm 
afraid  cook  will  be  dreadfully  oflended.  She  thinks  so  much  of 
her  beef  tea.     Doesn't  he  like  it  ?    Did  nurse  say  anything " 

"  I  wish  to  prepare  everything  here,"  said  Agnes,  in  the  stem 
tone  which  was  so  new  to  her,  and  Letty,  much  troubled  and  cast 
down,  stole  away.  She  was  hardly  gone  when  the  other  nurse 
appeared,  fresh  and  neat,  from  her  night's  sleep.     "Have  you 

had  a  good  night  ?  "    she  said ;  "  and  how  is ^^    She  started 

and  drew  back  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger.  "Has  anything 
happened  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Only  that  his  mother  is  with  the  patient,  and  I  am  his  aunt. 
We  will  take  charge  of  him  in  future,*  said  Agnes  stifHy.  There 
were  aspects  in  which  she  was  a  grim  old  spinster,  as  the  young 
men  said. 

The  nurse  stared,  the  cheerful  nurse,  who  had  always  hoped, 
always  believed  in  the  boy's  recovery.  Agnes  knew  no  difference 
between  the  woman  who  had  slept  all  the  night,  and  this  bright 
daylight  creature  who  had  served  him  like  a  sister.  She  had  been 
busy  collecting  what  things  she  should  want,  preparing  for  the 
charge  she  had  taken  upon  her  when  the  nurse  entered  the  room, 
and  now  went  on  with  these  preparations  calmly,  putting  coals 
upon  the  fire  and  collecting  the  glasses  and  dishes  which  had 
been  used  to  be  carried  away. 

"  You  are  making  a  large  fire  for  such  a  warm  day,"  said  the 
nurse  in  her  astonishment 

"  I  shall  want  it,"  said  Agnes  curtly. 

"  Let  me  do  that  It  is  my  business — ^and  there  is  no  hurry.  I 
must  first  see  my  patient " 

"  Nurse,  I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  you — but  he  is  our  patient 
now.  His  mother  and  I  have  taken  the  nursing  into  our  own 
hands." 

The  nurse  started  in  consternation,  "  Does  Mrs.  Parke  know  ?  " 
she  asked,  helpless  in  the  extremity  of  her  surprise. 

"  Mrs.  Parke  has  little  to  do  with  it.  His  mother,  Lady  Frog- 
more,  is  with  him,  and  I  am  here  to  help  her.  We  wish  to  do 
everything  ourselves." 
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"  But "  gasped  the  nurse.    She  added  after  a  moment, 

"  You  are  dissatisfied  with  the  nursing " 

It  was  a  struggle  with  Agnes  not  to  bring  forward  the  failure 
of  the  other  nurse ;  but  she  was  honourable  and  just,  and  shut 
her  mouth  close  unless  she  should  betray  her.  "  I  cannot  say 
that,"  she  said,  "  for  we  have  not  been  here.     It  is  only  natural 

that  his  mother and  then  I  prefer  to  prepare  everything  for 

him  myself." 

"  To  prepare  everything !  You  must  think,  then,  there  is  some 
reason Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Parke ! " 

That  was  a  wonder,  too ;  for  John  Parke  was  not  an  early 
man.  And  he  was  very  pale,  and  looked  as  if  he  too  had  been  up 
all  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  so  many  hours  since  he  had 
been  there  before  in  the  glow  of  the  summer  night  which  was 
morning,  yet  too  early  for  any  one  to  be  astir,  that  it  seemed  to 
him,  as  to  Agnes,  as  if  the  day  were  already  far  spent  He  came 
in  looking  as  he  had  done  when  their  anxiety  was  the  deepest, 
with  a  cloud  upon  his  face,  and  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
"  You  will  take  your  orders  from  Miss  Hill,  nurse,"  he  said,  "and 

Lady  Frogmore.    It  is  natural  that  his  mother and  my  wife 

will  not,  I  think,  come  downstairs  to-day.    She  is  asleep  now,  but 
she  has  had  a  bad  night." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  nurse,  "  Mrs.  Parke  has  been  doing 
too  much." 

John  Parke  gave  Agnes  a  troubled,  alarmed,  inquiring  look, 
yet  with  a  menace  in  his  eyes  as  if  to  silence  her.  "  Probably  it's 
that,"  he  said.  And  then,  presently,  after  a  pause,  "  It  couldn't 
be  the  fever.  It's  not  contagious?  At  least  that's  what  you 
people  say" 

"  It's  not  contagious ;  but  several  attacks  sometimes  come  on 
in  one  house.     May  I  go  and  see  Mrs.  Parke  ?  " 

"We'll  wait  a  little,"  said  John;  "we'll  wait  till  the  doctor 
comes.  She  is  a  little  confused  in  her  head."  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Agnes  with  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  "  I  scarcely  think  she 
knew  what  she  was  doing — last  night." 

These  were  words  that  seemed  so  charged  with  meaning  as  to 
affect  the  air  differently  from  other  words.  There  seemed  a  little 
thrill  in  the  atmosphere  when  they  were  said.  And  the  pause 
that  came  after  them  was  not  like  other  pauses.  There  was 
a  vibration  in  it  of  mystery  and  terror.      And  yet  there  was  not 
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one  of  the  little  group  who  quite  understood  what  it  meant. 
Agnes  was  in  all  the  excitement  of  an  incident  which  she  was  not 
at  all  sure  was  true,  while  John  had  nothing  but  a  horrible  doubt 
in  his  mind,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  he  feared.  And  the 
nurse  knew  nothing  at  all,  but  yet  divined  something  perhaps 
more  terrible  than  reality,  if  there  was  any  reality  at  all.  What 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house  doing  last  night,  for  which  her 
husband  gloomily  said  that  she  was  not  responsible  ?  But  this 
no  one  dared  to  say. 

Mary  came  out  at  this  moment  from  the  inner  room.  There 
was  nothing  in  her  of  either  horror  or  mystery.  Her  grey  hair 
was  a  little  disordered,  curling  in  stray  locks  over  the  black  veil 
which  she  had  tied  upon  her  head ;  her  complexion  quite  fresh, 
with  its  soft  rose-tint  unaffected  by  the  night's  vigil;  and  her 
eyes  full  of  light.  Lady  Frogmore  had  always  possessed  pretty 
eyes,  they  were  the  chief  beauty  of  her  face ;  not  very  bright,  but 
always  softly  shining  and  luminous.  For  many  years  there 
had  been,  save  on  remarkable  occasions,  a  sort  of  veit 
over  them,  a  look  as  if  they  were  turned  inward.  Now  they 
were  fully  aglow,  lit  like  two  stars  with  a  lambent  quivering- 
light  A  look  of  supreme  satisfaction  and  content  was  upon  her 
face. 

"  He  has  taken  his  drink,"  she  said,  "  and  gone  to  sleep  s^ain,. 
like  a  baby.  He  will  probably  now  have  a  long  sleep.  Sleep  is 
better  for  him  than  anything.  John,  we  invaded  your  house  like 
a  couple  of  thieves  after  dark.  I  had  not  time  to  ask  for  you  or 
anything.  I  came  upstairs  at  once,  knowing  I  was  wanted,  and 
arrived  here — just  in  time." 

•What  do  you  mean  by  arriving  just  in  time?"  said  John 
Parke,  with  an  awful  shadow  coming  over  his  face. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mary  with  a  soft  little  laugh,  "  neither  too  early 
nor  too  late — ^just  when  I  was  wanted ;  and  if  you  ask  me  how  I 
knew  that  I  was  wanted  I  could  not  tell  you.  These  things  are 
mysterious.     I  came  just  at  the  moment." 

What  moment?  There  was  a  curdling  in  the  blood  of  the 
spectators,  but  none  in  Mary.  All  the  horror  had  died  away ;  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  opportuneness  of  her  own 
arrival.  Perhaps  she  had  forgotten  even  what  it  was  which  she 
had  stopped  "  in  time." 

After  that  extraordinary  thrill  of  silence  John  Parke  spoke 
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again  in  a  voice  which  quivered  strangely.     "  I  came  to  tell  you," 
he  said,  "that  Letitia  is  ill." 

"Ah!"  said  Mary.  And  she  added  gravely,  "I  do  not 
wonder,"  with  sudden  seriousness ;  but  there  was  nothing  more 
in  her  gentle  countenance  ;  no  anger,  no  fear. 

The  nurse,  who  was  the  least  enlightened  of  alJ,  yet  the  most 
eager,  the  most  full  of  surmises,  said  with  anxiety,  yet  timidity, 
"  Mrs.  Parke  has  been  so  anxious.  She  has  taken  so  much  out 
of  herself" 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  she  has  been  very  anxious,"  said  Mary,  still 
with  that  mild,  yet  strange,  seriousness.  "  It  was,  perhaps,  very 
jiatural — in  the  circumstances." 

"She  was  afraid  lest  anything  should  be  neglected,  and  so 
anxious  for  every  help  that  could  be  thought  of — everything  that 
-the  doctor  or  we  could  suggest." 

The  others  listened  silently  to  thisjplea.  Nobody  spoke.  If 
Mary  remembered  what  had  happened,  or  if  she  consciously  and 
-willingly  put  it  out  of  her  mind,  nobody  could  tell.  She  nodded 
her  head  several  times  in  silent  assent.  Then  she  spoke, 
her  companions  all  listening  as  if  to  the  voice  of  fate. 

"  I  understand  that,"  she  said  ;  "  and  then  at  the  very  last— it 
was  the  overstrain  at  the  last" 

What  did  she  mean  ?  Even  Agnes  asked  herself  this  question, 
wondering  over  again  whether  it  was  all  a  dream,  or  whether  it 
was  true.  John  Parke  stood  amid  the  group  of  women,  with  his 
heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  his  ears  keen  to  hear  any  word  that  could 
throw  light  on  the  mystery.  But  none  came.  Was  there  any 
mystery  at  all  ?  Was  it  a  mere  encounter  between  the  mother 
who  was  happy,  and  the  mother  who  was  (God  forgive  her!) 
disappointed — but  no  more  ?  He  stood  for  some  minutes,  wait- 
ing, terrified,  yet  eager  to  hear — and  then  unsatisfied,  yet 
painfully  relieved,  as  if  he  had  escaped  a  sentence  of  death, 
walked  away. 

The  doctor  came  afterwards  and  pronounced  the  highest 
panegyric  upon  Mar.  He  had  done  exactly  what  it  was  best 
and  wisest  for  him  to  do.  He  had  slept,  he  had  swallowed 
obediently  all  that  was  given  him,  and  gone  to  sleep  again. 
There  now  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to  be  promoted  to  the 
disused  practices  of  eating,  and  to  go  on.  Dr.  Barker,  like  an 
elated    and    successful  practitioner,   who   is  aware  that   great 
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honour  and  glory  would  result  to  himself  from  the  happy  issue 
of  this  difficult  case,  freely  applauded  everybody,  even  the 
melancholy  culprit,  who  was  a  woman  of  the  keenest  conscience, 
and  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  denouncing  herself.  The  nurses, 
he  said,  were  half  the  battle,  and  he  had  been  most  ably  seconded. 
And  he  was  ready  even  to  agree,  without  the  faintest  idea  of  her 
meaning  or  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  in  Mary's  happy 
assertion  that  she  had  arrived  "just  in  time."  "Precisely,"  the 
doctor  said,  "  just  when  your  appearance  was  the  most  invaluable 
stimulant — ^just  when  he  was  able  to  profit  by  it.  I  agree  with 
you  entirely.  Lady  Frogmore  ;  you  came  in  the  nick  of  time." 

It  was  considered  very  strange  in  the  house,  accustomed  to 
appeal  to  the  doctor  in  these  constant  visits  of  his  if  a  finger 
ached,  that  he  did  not  see  Mrs.  Parke  that  day.  John  expected 
that  she  was  asleep,  and  that  it  was  possible  she  might  be  quite 
well  when  she  awoke,  and  Dr.  Barker  left  the  house  thinking  that 
there  were  too  many  women  about,  and  that  they  were  an  excit- 
able lot,  as  women  usually  were,  making  as  much  fuss  about  that 
boy  as  if  his  getting  well  were  a  miracle ;  whereas  he  (Dr. 
Barker)  had  always  been  certain,  with  proper  care,  that  the  boy 
would  get  well.  He  was  not  a  pessimist,  but  always  ready  to 
think  the  best.  And,  indeed,  Dr.  Barker,  though  he  did  not  fail 
to  dwell  upon  Mar's  recovery  as  a  wonderful  proof  of  what  science 
could  do  ("  for  we  had  no  constitution  to  work  upon*— no  consti- 
tution, and  everything  against  us  "),  dismissed  the  boy  otherwise 
from  his  mind  and  fixed  his  thoughts  wonderingly  upon  Mary, 
who  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  her  hallucination  or  mania,  or 
whatever  it  was,  at  a  moment's  notice  in  the  most  astonishing 
way.  It  was  as  if  she  had  always  been  there,  always  anxious 
about  him,  caring  for  him.  And  Dr.  Barker  smiled  at  her  idea 
that  she  was  just  in  time.  He  had  observed  it  though  he  had 
not  said  anything,  and  put  it  down  in  a  mental  note-book  as  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  delusions  which  still  linger  in  a  mind  that 
once  has  been  off  its  balance.  Mary  had  made  an  immense 
advance  by  recognizing  her  boy,  and  this  mild  little  extravagance 
of  thinking  she  had  come  "just  in  time" — poor  thing  1  showed 
how  the  wind  was  blowing ;  how  her  mind  had  been  affected  by 
the  supposed  imminence  of  a  crisis.  He  put  it  down  in  his  mind 
as  a  thing  to  note,  when  other  patients  were  similarly  affected. 
The  reader  knows  that  the  doctor  was  wrong ;  but  so  are  a  great 
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many,  both  doctors  and  other  wise  people,  who  take  the  rever- 
beration of  an  accidental  fact  for  the  foundation  of  an  all-embrac- 
ing theory — from  which  many  strange  things  sometimes  arrive. 
«  Agnes  Hill  enacted  what  she  herself  came  to  think  afterwards 
a  somewhat  ridiculous  part  for  the  rest  of  this  day.  She  had 
everything  that  could  be  wanted  for  the  sick-room  brought  up- 
stairs in  what  may  be  called  a  rude  form  ;  pieces  of  beef  and 
kettles  of  water  destined  to  make  Mar's  beef  tea,  and  everything 
else  that  could  be  thought  of,  so  that  the  ante-room  resembled  an 
amateur  kitchen,  filled  with  a  score  of  things  that  could  be  made 
no  use  of,  and  which  the  indignant  cook  sent  up  in  quantities, 
lest  the  ladies  should  want  anything.  A  fire  sufficient  to  cook 
by  in  the  height  of  summer  is  not  a  comfortable  thing.  And 
still  less  was  the  condition  of  mind  comfortable  in  which  Miss 
Hill  sat  watching,  afraid  to  rest  or  to  admit  any  alleviation,  toler- 
ating with  difficulty  the  presence  of  the  nurse,  who,  deeply  in- 
terested and  curious,  addressed  all  her  faculties  to  the  task  of 
finding  out  what  was  meant  by  these  precautions.  The  food 
that  had  been  sent  up  from  the  kitchen  had  been  very  dainty ;  it 
could  not  be  because  of  any  imperfection  in  that ;  and  the  nurse 
smiled  at  the  thought  that  she  could  be  supposed  to  have  been 
careless  in  the  warming  or  preparation  of  anything.  What  then 
was  the  meaning  of  it?  When  her  colleague  in  her  agony  of 
compunction  confided  the  story  of  her  dreadful  failure,  of  the 
sleep  that  had  lasted  all  night,  and  the  cordial  that  had  presum- 
ably caused  it,  a  strange  gleam  of  light  came  into  the  mystery. 
Mrs.  Parke  had  been  in  the  sick-room  when  the  night  nurse  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning  Lady  Frogmore 
was  there,  and  Lady  Frc^more  had  asserted  again  and  again  that 
she  had  arrived  "just  in  time."  It  seemed  a  wonderful  gleam  of 
Jigl^t,  yet  on  the  whole  it  did  not  reveal  much.  What  had  hap- 
pened, what  Mrs.  Parke  had  done,  what  Lady  Frogfmore  had 
found,  what  had  taken  place  while  the  legitimate  guardian  slept, 
could  only  be  guessed,  and  dimly  guessed.  The  nurse  formed  a 
theory  in  her  own  mind  not  further  from  the  truth  than  a  theory 
unattended  by  actual  foundations  of  fact  usually  is — much  more 
the  truth  than  Dr.  Barker's  conclusion  as  to  the  rags  of  delusion 
which  remain  in  the  mind  when  its  greater  trouble  is  gone.  But 
it  was  a  theory  which  Nurse  Congreve  of  the  Ridding  Hospital 
kept  closely  to  herself.    A  nurse,  like  a  doctor,  sees  many  strange 
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chapters  of  family  history — and  among  them  this  was  the  most 
strange ;  but  that  was  all  that  could  be  said. 

The  most  curious  thing  was  that  before  the  day  was  half  over, 
Lady  Frogmore,  coming  into  the  ante-room  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  rest  there  as  she  had  intended,  on  account  of  the 
dreadful  heat,  suddenly  fell  into  a  fit  of  suppressed  laughter  at 
her  sister's  batterU  de  cuisine^  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  What  is  all  that  for  ?  "  she  said.  "  And  do  you  think,  Agnes, 
that  you  can  make  things  for  him  better  than  the  cook  ?  " 

Miss  Hill  gave  her  sister  a  look  full  of  reproach,  but  Lady 
Frogmore  still  laughed. 

"The  cook  is  a  cordon  bleu^  and  you  will  be  melted  away 
before  that  fire." 

"  Mary ! "  said  Agnes  in  a  tone  which  meant  a  hundred  things. 

But  before  the  time  came,  which  was  very  soon,  when  Mar  was 
allowed  his  first  chicken,  even  Agnes's  resolution  had  broken 
down,  and  she  began  to  be  uncomfortably  conscious  that  to  this 
almost  tragedy  there  was  a  ludicrous  side.  Lady  Frogmore  was 
the  wonder  of  wonders  during  all  this  time.  She  was  never 
tired,  went  without  sleep  night  after  night,  and  only  looked  the 
brighter  in  the  morning ;  every  cloud  departed  from  her  serene 
countenance,  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  love  and  joy.  To 
hear  her  say  "  my  boy  "  was  like  listening  to  a  song  of  triumph. 
It  was  she  who  shielded  the  night  nurse  from  herself,  and  sent 
daily  messages  of  inquiry  about  Letitia.  When  a  day  or  two 
had  elapsed  she  made  no  further  mention  of  having  arrived  in 
time.  Every  appearance  of  having  been  injured,  or  terrified,  or 
threatened,  died  out  of  her  face.  She  became  as  she  had  been  in 
the  old  days  when  she  first  came  to  the  Park  as  Lady  Frogmore, 
but  more  assured,  more  self-possessed,  like  a  woman  above  the 
reach  of  fate. 

Meanwhile  the  centre  of  interest  changed  in  the  house.  It  was 
Letitia's  room  which  was  occupied  by  the  nurses,  shadowed  from 
the  sunshine  and  daylight,  and  filled  with  anxious  cares.  The 
half  of  the  county  was  aroused  by  the  news  that  Mrs.  Parke,  in 
her  devotion  to  her  nephew,  and  constant  attendance  upon  him, 
had  contracted  the  same  fever,  and  now  lay  between  life  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

The  condition  of  mind  of  Mrs.  John  Parke  when  she  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Lady  Frogmore  was  one  which  no  words  of 
mine  could  describe.     And  yet  her  excitement  was   scarcely 
greater  then  than  it  had  been  during  all  that  day.     The  extra- 
ordinary and  awful  discovery  of  the  morning,  that  Mar  was  not 
going  to  die,  that  all  her  hopes  were  fallacious,  and  she  and  her 
children  doomed  to  insignificance  for  ever,  had  so  unsettled  her 
mind,  which  was  fixed  in  a  contrary  idea,  that  in  the  storm  and 
passion  which  possessed  her  soul  she  was  scarcely  responsible  for 
her  actions.    To  say  this  is  a  long  way  from  saying  that  she  was 
mad,  and  not  responsible  for  her  actions  at  all.     Letitia  was  mad 
with  passion,  with  contradiction,  with  the  dreadful  destruction  of 
all  her  dreams  ;  and  when  there  came  whirling  into  her  soul  like 
a  burning  arrow  the  horrible  suggestion  that  was  murder  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  leisure  or  power  to  think  of  it,  to  consider  it, 
much  more  to  reject  it  and  cast  it  out  of  her,  but  only  to  feel 
keenly  penetrated  by  it,  transfixed,  so  that  the  mad  confusion 
became  more  terrible  still,  and  the  writhing  of  her  spirit  more 
convulsive  from  this  painful   dart,  which  went   through    and 
through  her.     She  seemed  to  obey  some  command  that  had  been 
given  to  her  when  she  went  with  what  seemed  premeditation  to 
the  shop  in  the  street  of  the  little  town  where  she  had  gone  to  call 
on  her  friend.    There  was  no  time  to  think,  only  to  do.     All  the 
evening  she  was  in  this  hurried,  breathless  state.     She  had  to  sit 
down  at  the  dinner  table,  to  answer  questions,  to  talk  and  look  like 
her  usual  self;  and  then  when  she  escaped  upstair^epretending  she 
was  tired,  there  was  still   no  time  to  think.     She  gave  the 
nurse  the  potion,  not  sure  whether  that  was  not  the  thing  that 
would  destroy,  while  the  other  emptied  into  the  innocent  milk 
was  nothing  at  all,  a  mere  restorative.     She  did  not  know  whidi 
was  which.    What  did  it  matter  ?    There  Mras  no  time  to  think. 
Thus  when  Mary  seized  her  it  was  but  the  climax  of  a  miserable 
day,  a  day  which  had  been   all  one  rush  from   morning  till 
night 

And  then  the  stuff  was  spilt  between  them.  It  was  a  good 
thing  the  stuff  was  spilt — all  spilt  and  useless  on  the  floor,  except 
a  little  which  went  upon  her  dressing-gown.  Milk  makes  a  stiff 
mark,  hardens  the  stuff  it  stains,  as  if  it  were  blood.     Mary 
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jumped  back  to  save  her  grey  gown.  Oh,  she  did  net  mean  to 
have  her  grey  silk  spoilt  whatever  happened,  which  was  so  like 
Mary.  And  then  Letitia  had  got  away.  Nobody  had  seen  it 
one  way  or  the  other,  or  knew  anything  about  it  except  Mary. 
And  what  was  there  to  know  ?  Nothing  1  The  stuff  was  spilt ; 
there  was  nothing  —  nothing!  She  had  done  no  harm — ab- 
solutely no  harm.  What  was  there  to  know  ?  On  the  whole  it 
had  relieved  her  heart  and  her  breathing  when  the  stuff  was  spilt ; 
she  would  not  have  liked  to  drink  it  as  Mary  had  tried  to  make  her. 
No ;  she  would  not  have  drunk  it ;  but  when  it  was  spilt,  that  was 
all  right  again.  The  only  thing  she  regretted  was  that  it  did  not 
splash  up  upon  Mary's  gown.  She  would  have  liked  to  spoil  that 
Quakerish  dress.  It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction.  And  she 
did  not  meet  a  creature  as  she  went  back  to  her  room.  John  was 
not  there.  Nobody  need  know  that  she  had  ever  been  out  of  it. 
To  be  sure  there  were  Mary  and  Agnes  ;  but  they  would  not  say 
anything.  It  was  all  one ;  Mar  must  live,  and  all  her  hopes  must 
die  ;  but  at  all  events  no  one  could  say  that  she  had  harmed  him* 
Never,  never !  she  had  not  harmed  him.  She  was  even  capable 
of  falling  asleep  in  her  exhaustion  and  had  a  succession  of  dreams 
or  dozes.  She  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  till  it  was  light, 
till  the  morning  had  begun,  and  then  she  jumped  up  and  went 
and  looked  out  at  the  sky,  feverishly  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
was  fine  or  whether  it  rained,  though  this  was  of  no  importance  to 
any  one ;  and  then  she  had  sent  John  to  Mary,  thinking  it  best  to 
have  the  catastrophe  over  whatever  it  should  be,  and  then  went 
to  bed  again  and  fell  asleep,  deep  asleep,  lying  like  a  log  through 
all  those  brilliant  morning  hours. 

Who  it  was  who  said  first  that  Letitia  had  the  fever,  that  she 
had  (^Blight  it  in  her  devotion  to  her  nephew,  no  one  ever  knew. 
It  wa^ljie  kind  of  rumour  which  rises  by  itself.  She  was  ill  and 
in  bed,  and  what  so  natural  as  that  the  fever,  which  is  always 
popularly  believed  to  be  contagious,  whatever  the  instructed  may 
say,  should  have  seized  another  victim  ?  The  housemaids  were 
extremely  nervous  whether  they  might  not  themselves  be  the  next 
to  be  stricken,  and  half  the  county  sent  to  inquire  with  a  depth 
of  interest  which  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  John  Parke 
had  not  been  up  to  this  time  a  popular  woman.  The  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood  said  to  each  other  that  they  had  done  her 
injustice,  that  they  never  had   supposed  her  capable  of  such 
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devotion,  and  sent  their  grooms  to  inquire  with  even  greater 
interest  than  they  had  shown  for  young  Lord  Frogmore  ;  and 
whenever  John  was  met  he  was  overwhelmed  with  inquiries  and 
bidden  to  keep  up  his  spirits  and  hope  the  best,  for  if  young 
Frogmore,  so  deh'cate  a  boy,  had  recovered,  why  not  Mrs.  Parke? 
John,  everybody  said,  looked  ten  years  older,  and  that  too  was  a 
revelation  to  his  neighbours ;  for  it  had  never  been  supposed  that 
he  was  so  sensitive  or  so  romantically  attached  to  his  wife  that 
even  a  possibility  of  danger  to  her  should  move  him  so  much. 
Dr.  Barker,  it  was  remarked,  did  not  look  by  any  means  so  grave. 
He  said  brusquely  that  she  would  do  very  well,  that  it  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  a  case  as  that  of  Lord  Frogmore,  and  his  visits 
were  much  less  frequent  than  they  had  been  during  Mar's  illness. 
But  even  with  all  the  superior  sources  of  information  which  we 
possess  it  is  difficult  to  tell  at  what  time  it  entered  into  Letitia's 
mind  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  fever.    She  was 
capable  of  no  such  thought  at  first  when  she  awoke  from  that 
heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and  found  her  husband  waiting  for  her 
awakening,  waiting  to  question  her,  to  catch  her  off  her  guard,  to 
discover  the  meaning  that  had  been  in  Mary's  words.     But 
Letitia's  first  glance  at  John's  face  had  put  her  on  her  guard. 
She  had  awakened  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  conscious- 
ness, which  felt  like  superior  virtue,  that  Mar  had  taken  no  harm ; 
and  all  her  forces  rallied  to  answer  John,  to  bewilder  and  beguile 
him.    His  face  was  full  of  perplexity ;  he  had  got  no  light  on  what 
had  happened,  and  every  nerve  must  be  strained,  Letitia  felt,  to 
settle  the  question  now  and  for  ever.    She  answered  with  a  skill  and 
coolness  which  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  any  lawyer 
in  his  heavy  cross-examination.  He  was  not  clever,  poor  fellow;  he 
did  not  know  what  questions  to  ask ;  he  asked  the  same  questions 
again   and  again.     He   continued  to  show  his  own   troubled 
thoughts,  and  the  vague  dread  in  his  mind,  rather  than  to  get  any 
light  upon  the  mystery.     But  though  she  was  so  clever  and  he  so 
much  the  reverse,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  Letitia  that  for  the 
first  time  he  was  not  convinced  by  the  most  specious  explana- 
tions.    She  told  him  a  story  which  fitted  well  enough  and  made 
it  all  clear.     There  was  no  joints  in  her  armour,  nothing  at  least 
of  which  he  could  take  advantage — it  was  all  quite  coherent, 
hanging  together.     There  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  it 
But  John  was  not  convinced,  the  cloud  did  not  lift  from  his  face. 
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Instead  of  the  look  of  confidence  he  was  wont  to  give  her,  the 
"Ah,  now  I  see  what  you  mean,"  which  had  so  often  been  the 
reward  of  Letitia's  explanations,  he  sat  heavily,  staring  at  her, 
and  found  nothing  to  say.  He  could  not  object  to  anything,  but 
he  was  not  convinced.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  their  life.  Perhaps 
it  was  then,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  her  own  excite- 
ment had  calmed  down,  when  she  had  succeeded  in  repeating  to 
herself  as  a  thing  that  had  been  almost  beyond  hoping  for,  the 
highest  testimony  to  her  own  virtues,  that  Mar  had  taken  no 
harm,  that  the  idea  of  having  the  fever  came  into  Letitia's  busy 
brain.  All  this  excitement  had  told  upon  her,  and  the  terrible 
shock  of  last  night,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  was  as  much  caused 
by  the  dreadful  sensation  of  having  done  that  terrible  thing  as  of 
having  been  found  out  She  was  not  well.  She  found  with 
satisfaction  that  her  pulse  was  high  and  her  breathing  quick. 
She  was  feverish  and  excited,  her  whole  being  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  crisis  through  which  she  had  passed.  And  to  meet 
Mary  was  beyond  even  Letitia's  power.  She  was  able  for  many 
things,  but  she  did  not  feel  herself  able  for  that.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  to  remain  in  bed  under  any  plausible  pretext,  to  lie  there 
at  her  ease,  and  repose  herself,  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  she 
could  think  of.  Her  head  did  ache,  her  pulse  was  quick,  the 
agitation  which  had  not  subsided  in  her  mind  counterfeited  not 
badly  the  bodily  agitation  of  fever.  It  was  enough  to  deceive 
the  nurse,  who  came  to  her  reluctantly,  but  whom  she  soon  sub- 
dued to  her  service,  and  if  it  did  not  subdue  Dr.  Barker  it  was 
enough  to  make  him  consent  to  her  assumption.  It  was  herself 
who  suggested  gradually  and  with  caution  that  she  had  caught  it 
from  young  Frogmore.  She  said,  "  Let  no  one  come  near  me. 
You  all  say  there  is  nothing  contagious  in  it ;  but  how  can  I  have 
got  it  but  from  Mar  ?  Therefore,  keep  the  children  away  from 
me ;  keep  the  servants  out  of  the  room.  No  one  must  run  any 
risk  for  me." 

"  Mamma,  mamma,"  cried  Letty,  at  the  locked  door,  "  let  me 
come  in.     I  must  come  in  and  help  to  nurse  you." 

Letitia  smiled  with  a  pathetic  look  which  altogether  overcame 
the  nurse.  She  went  to  the  door  and  addressed  the  applicant 
outside.  "  Miss  Letty,  your  dear  mamma  will  not  allow  me  to 
let  you  in.  She  says,  seeing  she  has  caught  it  from  Lord  Frog- 
more,  you  might  catch  it  too — and  you  must  not  come  in." 
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"Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  catching  it!  **  cried  Letty,  beating 
upon  the  door.    "  Let  me  in,  let  me  come  in ! " 

But  Letitia  was  inexorable.  John  was  allowed  to  come  in, 
morning  and  evening.  John,  who  never  got  free  from  that  cloud 
on  his  face,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bed,  and  looked 
at  his  wife  while  he  asked  his  little  formula  of  questions.  "  If 
she  had  had  a  good  night — ^how  her  pulse  was — ^what  the  doctor 
thought."  He  was  anxious  and  unfailing  in  his  visits,  but  the 
cloud  never  departed  from  his  face.  Not  even  the  fact  that  she 
had  taken  the  fever  convinced  John.  It  softened  him,  indeed, 
and  mingled  pity  with  the  painful  perplexity  in  which  his  mind 
was  left,  which  was  something  in  her  favour ;  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  restore  the  confidence  which  was  lost. 

Thus  the  great  house  presented  a  very  curious  spectacle  with 
its  two  centres  of  illness — on  one  side  full  of  brightness  and  hope, 
on  the  other  of  dark  and  troublous  thoughts.  Mar  was  recovering 
moment  by  moment ;  they  could  see  him  getting  better — ^thriving, 
brightening,  expanding  like  a  flower.  And  the  room,  in  which 
Agnes  no  longer  attempted  to  cook  for  him,  was  full  of  the 
cheerfullest  voices,  to  which  his  young  tremulous  bass — for  his 
boyish  voice  had  broken,  and  was  now  portentously  mannish  and 
deep,  notwithstanding  his  weakness — would  respond  now  and 
then  with  a  happy  word,  which  Letty  and  Tiny  received  with 
delight  and  admiration,  accepting  even  his  jokes  with  acclamation 
in  their  gratitude  to  him  for  getting  well.  They  told  each  other 
stories  now  of  the  dreadful  time  of  his  illness,  and  especially  of 
that  day  when  they  had  given  up  hope,  which  was  the  day  on 
which  Agnes  had  received  her  letter,  the  day  which  preceded  the 
change,  which  had  been  so  wonderful  a  change  in  many  ways. 
"  But  I  never  gave  up  hope,"  cried  Tiny,  "  neither  I  nor  nurse.*' 
"  Oh,"  cried  Letty,  "  you  shut  yourself  up  all  the  morning  in  your 
room.  You  would  do  no  lessons  nor  anything ;  and  when  I  went 
to  your  door  to  call  you,  you  could  not  hear  me,  for  you  were 
sobbing  as  if  your  heart  would  break ;  and  nurse,  though  she 
always  said  there  was  hope,  cried  when  she  said  it"  "  I  cried 
because  I  could  not  help  it,  but  I  always  believed  he  would  get 
better,"  said  the  nurse.  It  was  the  cheerful  nurse,  she  who  had 
always  hoped,  who  still  kept  partial  charge  of  Mar,  while  the 
other  one  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  that  eventful  night  had  gone 
to  Mrs.  Parke.     This  conflict  of  eager  voices  touched  and  amused 
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the  two  ladies,  who  had  no  thought  in  the  world  but  how  to 
humour  and  please  and  strengthen  Mar.  Mary  laid  her  hand  on 
Tiny's  shoulder,  and  said  to  her  sister,  "It  must  be  this  child,  for 
the  other  is  too  old."  For  what  was  it  that  Letty  at  nineteen 
was  too  old  ?  But  Agnes  was  not  so  easily  moved.  She  shook 
her  head  a  little.  She  loved  the  children ;  but  Letitia's  blood 
was  in  their  veins,  and  who  could  tell  when  or  how  it  might  come 
out? 

And  the  curious  thing  was  that  between  Lady  Frogmore  and 
her  son  there  was  such  a  perfect  understanding  and  union,  as 
mother  and  child  who  had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other  do  not 
always  reach.  Mary's  mind  had  never  been  disturbed  by  fears 
that  her  boy  might  reject  her  tardy  love,  or  might  have  been 
alienated  from  her.  It  was  part  of  the  change  that  her  illness 
and  permanent  confusion  of  mind  had  wrought  in  her.  She  who 
had  been  so  humble  was  now  troubled  with  no  doubts  of  herself. 
From  the  moment  when  the  cloud  had  rolled  away  a  soft  and 
full  sunshine  of  revival  and  certainty  had  come  into  Mary's  mind. 
She  had  not  felt  herself  guilty  towards  her  boy,  and  she  had 
never  doubted  that  his  heart  would  meet  hers  with  all  the  warmth 
of  nature.  It  was  as  if  she  had  come  home  from  a  long  involun- 
tary absence.  Had  she  ever  forgotten  him,  put  him  aside,  shrank 
from  the  sight  of  him  ?  She  did  not  believe  it,  or  rather  she 
never  thought  of  it,  rejecting  every  such  thought  and  image. 
She  never  called  him  by  the  name  of  Mar  as  the  others  did. 
Some  painful  association,  she  could  not  tell  what,  was  in  the  name. 
She  called  him,  "  my  boy,"  in  a  voice  which  was  like  that  of  a 
dove,  and  then  with  a  firmer  tone,  "  Frogmore."  "  It  is  time," 
she  said,  "that  he  bore  his  father's  name."  And  she  made  no 
allusion  to  the  past,  never  a  word  to  show  that  she  remembered 
the  long  years  of  separation.  Even  in  her  conversation  with  her 
sister,  when  they  were  alon6  together,  Mary  altogether  avoided 
the  subject  To  say  that  Agnes  did  not  try  to  fathom  the  extra- 
ordinary change  and  make  out  how  it  was  that  such  a  revolution 
should  be  possible  would  be  to  suppose  her  strangely  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  Her  mind  was  full  of  curiosity  and 
wonder,  but  it  was  never  satisfied.  Lady  Frogmore  never  seemed 
to  remember  that  things  had  been  different  in  the  past.  She  spoke 
of  Frogmore's  room  at  the  Dower  House,  as  if  there  had  always 
been  such  a   room.    "  I  think  we  must  have  all  the  furniture 
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renewed,"  she  said;  "he  wants  a  man's  surroundings  now. 
He  must  have  new  bookcases  and  room  for  all  his  things." 
Agnes  was  so  over-awed  by  her  sister's  steadfast  ignoring  of  all 
that  was  different  in  the  past  that  she  did  not  even  dare  to  ask 
which  was  Frc^more's  room.  She  had  to  divine  which  room 
was  meant,  and  to  carry  out  her  orders  without  a  question  more. 

CHAPTER  UI. 

"I  AM  very  glad,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "to  hear  that 
everything  has  gone  so  well."  He  gave  John  a  somewhat 
curious  look  from  under  his  eyelids.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
honest  meaning  of  his  co-trustee ;  but  that  there  should  have 
been  for  so  long  before  Mr.  Parke's  eyes  the  prospect  of  such  a 
change — ^the  almost  certainty  that  the  delicate  boy  would  die, 
and  title,  wealth,  and  importance — every  advancement  he  had 
ever  dreamed — should  come  to  him,  and  then  in  a  moment  that 
the  whole  brilliant  prospect  should  be  wiped  out,  and  himself  and 
his  children  thrust  back  in  the  shade,  was  an  ordeal  which  would 
try  the  best.  It  was  impossible  but  that  the  thought  of  it  must 
have  entered  John's  mind.  He  must  have  felt  himself  again  heir 
presumptive;  he  must  have  believed  that  a  few  hours  would 
restore  to  him  all  and  more  that  he  had  lost  And  then  all  had 
disappeared  again,  and  by  an  event  at  which  John  must  pro- 
nounce himself  glad.  It  was  a  severe  trial  for  any  man.  Mr. 
Blotting  attributed  to  this  the  cloud  upon  John  Parke's  face,  and 
was  sorry,  but  could  not  blame  him.  It  was  but  too  natural  that  he 
should  feel  so.  His  wife's  illness,  too,  the  astute  man  of  business 
could  easily  enough  conceive  to  spring  from  the  same  cause. 
She,  no  doubt,  had  felt  it  still  more  keenly  than  John  had  done. 
He  had  seen  the  doctor,  and  was  aware  that  Dr.  Barker  did  not 
treat  Mrs.  Parke's  fever  as  very  serious ;  and  the  lawyer  had  his 
own  ideas  of  human  nature,  which  seemed  to  him  to  account  for 
many  things.  He  would  have  treated  with  the  supremest 
contempt  any  suggestion  that  either  one  or  the  other  had  thought 
a  thought,  much  less  lifted  a  finger,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
charge ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  in  their 
hearts  welcome  the  restoration  to  health  of  this  young  supplanter 
as  if  he  had  been  their  son. 

"  Blotting,"  said  John  Parke,  "  I  have  something  very  serious  to 
say  to  you.     Do  you  know  that   Lady  Frogmore  has  come 
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entirely  to  herself?  She  has  not  only  fully  recognized  and 
acknowledged  her  son,  but  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  she 
ever  did  otherwise.  Barker  says  it  is  what  he  always  hoped — 
that  a  great  shock  some  time  would  bring  her  completely  back." 

"  But  do  you  think  it  will  last  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  He  thinks  it  will  last ;  he  is  a  better  authority  than  I  am. 
Well,  she  was  to  be  the  guardian,  you  know,  and  all  we  did  has 
been  done  by  private  arrangement  between  ourselves  to  save  public 
discussion — ^and  may  be  changed  in  the  same  way." 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  are  driving  at,"  Mr.  Blotting  said. 

"  Oh,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  I  don't  wish  to  resume 
the  charge  of  the  boy.  Blotting,  especially  now  when  it  will  be  full 
of  embarrassments.  His  mother  would  always  be  interfering.  I 
don't  deny  her  right  But  it  was  only  because  she  was  disabled 
that  I  took  it  at  all,  don't  you  know.  I  want  to  give  it  up  now. 
I  want  to  leave  this  house.  Don't  you  see  it  puts  us  in  a  false 
position  living  here?  My  children  will  suffer  from  it.  They 
get  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  own  importance.  They're  of  no 
particular  importance,"  said  John,  with  perhaps  a  faint  bitterness 
in  his  tone,  "  and  it's  very  bad  for  them.  There  was  all  that  fuss 
about  Duke,  for  instance.  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  highly  absurd.  It  was  calculated  to  give  the  boy  the  most 
false  idea " 

"  We — ell,"  said  the  co-trustee.  He  could  not  contradict  this, 
which  was  certainly  the  truth,  and  had  been  remarked  by  every- 
body. "  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  what  you  say ;  but 
that  boy  of  yours  is  a  capital  fellow,  Parke.  How  cleverly  he 
brought  his  cousin  in,  and  set  things  on  their  right  footing." 

John  did  not  for  a  moment  reply.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
hear  your  son  praised ;  but  when  he  is  praised  for  seeing  further, 
and  showing  better  sense  than  yourself,  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
pleasant  Mr.  Parke  had  thought  a  great  deal  since  those  recent 
events,  and  had  seen  many  things  in  a  different  light  Amid 
other  things,  those  festivities  in  which  Duke  was  the  hero  now 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  almost  incredible  piece  of  folly. 
He  was  glad  to  think  that  he  had  remonstrated  at  the  time,  but 
his  remonstrances  (which  he  did  not  now  remember  had  been 
very  feeble)  were  overborne.  All  the  same  he  did  not  quite  like  it 
when  his  colleague  so  readily  agreed.     It  would  have  been  civil 
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at  least  to  say  that  nobody  else  thought  so,  and  that  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

"Well;!"  he  said  sharply,  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that 
lingering  monosyllable  which  expressed  so  unflatteringly  an 
acquiescence  in  his  own  self-reproach.  "  We  agree,  you  see,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  And  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  own 
house.  Greenparke  is  our  home,  not  this  place,  which  belongs  to 
my  nephew.  Now  that  his  mother  is  quite  restored  she  is  the 
right  person  to  make  a  home  for  him.  There  never  can  be  any 
question  as  to  her  motives." 

"Parke,  there  never  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
slightest  question  as  to  your  motives." 

John  waved  his  hand  ;  he  did  not  speak.  Was  it,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  not  capable  of  doing  so  ?  He  stood  for  a  moment  with- 
out saying  anything,  and  then  went  on : 

"  Anyhow,  it  would  be  better  for  us  all.  One  gets  to  think  one 
has  a  right  to  things  of  which  one  has  only  the  use.  I  don't  like 
it  for  the  children.  I  am  anxious  to  get  home.  And  our  tenants 
there  are  going  ;  their  time  is  up.  I  should  like  it  to  be  settled 
at  once.  It  was  between  you  and  me  before  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Now  we  can  return  to  the  original  letter  of  the  will, 
don't  you  know.  Mary  must  be  the  acting  guardian  as  he 
wished.  My  brother,"  John  said  with  a  faint  sigh,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  restrain,  "had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
his  wife." 

"  Talking  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Blotting,  "  I  hope,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  that  you  are  not  taking  this  important  step 
without  talking  it  over  with  Mrs.  Parke.     I  know  she  is  ill ^" 

"My  wife  and  I  are  entirely  of  the  same  mind,"  said  John 
hastily.  "  I  know  her  opinion,"  he  added,  hesitating.  "  Lady 
Frogmore  and  she  could  not  get  on  in  the  same  house.  They  are 
very  old  friends,  and  there  is  a  long-standing  grievance " 

The  lawyer  laughed,  as  wise  men  do  when  the  female  element 
comes  in.     He  thought  he  had  now  the  key  to  the  situation. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  understand ;  the  ladies  are  like  that — very 
charming,  but  apt  to  have  grudges,  and  hating  each  other  like 
poison.    They  are  all  more  or  less  like  that" 

It  seemed  to  John  in  his  momentary  exasperation  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  knock  his  fellow-trustee  down.  To  treat  his 
sombre  misery  as  if  it  had  no  deeper  origin  than  a  trivial  quarrel! 
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And  yet  it  was  the  kindest  thing  that  could  have  been  done.  He 
said  to  himself,  with  a  rebound  of  the  habitual  affection  he  had 
for  his  wife,  and  sense  that  her  credit  was  his,  that  Letitia,  what- 
ever she  might  be,  was  no  fool.  Blotting's  women  might  be 
idiots  like  that,  but  she  was  not.  He  had  the  deepest  horror  for 
her  fault  (whatever  it  was)  in  his  own  heart,  and  sometimes  could 
hardly  bear  to  speak  to  her  from  thought  of  what  she  had  done. 
But  he  could  not  let  another  man  touch  her,  or  point  a  finger  of 
scorn  at  her.  Whatever  Letitia  might  be  she  was  his,  and  she 
was  no  fool. 

Mrs.  Parke  recovered  slowly,  and  for  weeks  the  avenue  was 
traversed  by  files  of  inquirers  with  the  cards  of  all  the  best  people 
about.     And  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  she  should  be  taken  to  her  own  home 
at  Greenparke  for  change  of  air.     Lady  Frogmore  had  already 
gone,  taking  her  son  with  her  to  her  Dower  House.     It  was  said 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  drains  at  the  great 
house,  as  there  is  in  so  many  great  establishments,  and  that  after 
two  cases  of  fever  they  must  at  once  be  seen  to.     In  the  commo- 
tion caused  by  this  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  cottages  at 
Westgate  were  forgotten,  and  continued  till  Mar's  majority  to  be 
the  most  picturesque  group  of  dwellings  and  the  most  poisonous 
centre  of  infection  in  the  parish.     Even  when  that  time  came  it 
ivas  almost  too  much  for  all  the  romantic  people  about  to  see 
them  pulled  down.    The  Park  stood  empty  for  a  year  or  two, 
however,  neither  young  Lord  Frogmore  nor  his  former  guardian 
coming  back ;  but  as  there  were  various  very  natural  reasons  for 
this,  few  questions  were  asked  or  remarks  made.     The  young  lord 
went  abroad  with  his  mother  for  some  time,  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  went  to  Oxford,  which  was  what  he  had  never  been  ex- 
pected to  be  able  for.    But  a  fever  is  often  rather  a  good  thing  when 
it  is  over,  clearing  away  incipient  mischief  and  settling  the  con- 
stitution.   I  do  not  venture  to  answer  for  this  doctrine,  but  it  was 
believed  by  all  the  servants  and  village  people,  who  had  now 
changed  their  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  "  raring  "  Mar. 
By  means  of  the  changed  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
if  not  to  the  settling  influence  of  his  fever,  he  grew  so  strong  that 
his  unusual  height  seemed  to  be  no  drawback  to  him,  and  he  was 
not  without  distinction  in  the  records  of  his  college  in  matters  of 
athletic  success,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.    When  he  reached  his 
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majority  the  festivities  rivalled  those  of  a  similar  period  in  the 
history  of  Duke,  his  cousin,  but  were  not  so  imposing.  And  it 
was  not  very  long  after  that  great  epoch  when  Lady  Frogmore 
and  her  constant  companion  had  an  announcement  made  to  them 
which  was  not  unexpected,  yet  which  it  must  be  allowed  they 
had  done  their  best  to  avert.  The  reader,  perhaps,  will  have 
divined  what  Mary  meant  when  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  her  little  namesake,  Mary  Parke — still  called  Tiny  by  all 
her  surroundings,  though  now  tiny  no  more — and  said,  "  It  must 
be  this  one,  for  Letty  is  too  old."  And  perhaps  that  experienced 
reader  will  also  divine  that  Lady  Frogmore's  conclusion,  possibly 
by  mere  force  of  the  fact  that  it  was  her  conclusion,  proved  wrong. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  say  anything  to  excuse  the  disadvantage  of 
Letty's  age ;  two  years  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious  matter  when  it 
occurs  early  in  the  twenties.  But  this  may  be  alleged  in  exten- 
uation, that  Mar  was  very  much  grown  up,  almost  elderly  for  his 
age.  He  was  more  like  five-and-twenty  than  one-and-twenty, 
everybody  said.  His  upbringing,  which  was  on  the  whole  some- 
what solitary,  and  his  delicate  health  as  a  boy,  and  the  many 
thoughts  into  which  his  peculiar  position  and  circumstances  led 
him,  were  calculated  to  mature  the  mind.  And  young  Frogmore 
felt  himself  quite  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  when  he  came 
back  with  his  degree  (in  modest  honours)  a  year  after  his  majority 
and  found  his  mother  and  his  aunt  ready  to  worship  him  for  being 
so  clever,  for  being  so  strong,  for  having  such  good  health,  and 
for  wearing  the  ribbon  of  his  college  eleven.  They  were  not 
quite  certain,  at  least  Mary  was  not,  for  which  of  these  things 
she  was  most  grateful  to  her  boy;  but  I  myself  have  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject  It  was  for  being  so  well  that  she  admired  him 
most. 

And  the  first  thing  he  told  them  was — that  it  was  Letty.  Not 
her  sister,  whom  Lady  Frogmore  had  selected  as  most  suitable  in 
point  of  age,  but  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  was  and  had  always 
been  two  years  older  than  Mar.  Those  ladies  were  so  full  of  the 
primitive  prejudices  of  their  kind  that  they  did  not  like  it  But 
then  they  liked  Letty,  which  was  much  better.  She  was  Letitia's 
child ;  but  though  Agnes  still  remembered  that,  she  no  longer 
feared  that  the  mother's  blood  would  show.  Mary  on  her  side 
had,  notwithstanding  everything,  a  satisfaction  which  made  her 
fair  life  all  the  fairer  in  the  thought  that  her  marriage  and  her 
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child's  birth  were  not  altogether,  after  all,  injurious  to  the  family 
of  her  old  friend. 

All  the  events  of  the  dreadful  period  before  the  John  Parkes' 
retirement  to  their  own  house  happily  faded  out  of  human  know- 
ledge in  the  course  of  these  years.  They  were  better  off  than 
they  had  been  in  their  beginning  from  various  causes — because 
for  one  thing  they  had  been  able  to  make  considerable  savings 
during  their  residence  at  the  Park  as  guardians  to  young  Lord 
Frogmore,  and  because  old  Lord  Frogmore  had  made  some 
important  additions  to  their  means  before  his  death,  and  their 
children  were  well  put  out  in  the  world,  and  prospered.  But  there 
was  one  thing  which  amid  this  prosperity  never  changed.  John 
Parke  never  recovered  the  confidence  in  his  wife  which  had  been 
shattered  on  that  July  morning.  It  was  never  known  what  she 
had  done,  and  indeed  he  forgot  that  she  had  done  anything  as 
the  years  went  on  ;  but  she  was  no  longer  to  him  the  infallible 
guide,  the  unerring  counsellor  of  the  past.  His  faith  had  been 
destroyed  ;  he  took  her  advice  often,  and  what  was  more  he  left 
most  things  to  her  guidance  by  habit  and  indolence,  as  he  had 
always  done.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  her  as  he  had  once  done 
— that  was  over.  It  was  a  thing  that  had  had  few  consequences, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  indolence  which  grows  with  years 
and  habit,  which  is  much  stronger  than  opinion  ;  but  a  thing 
almost  as  remarkable  as  John's  want  of  faith,  Letitia  felt  it, 
though  it  had  so  few  practical  results.  She  felt  it  more  than  she 
had  ever  felt  anything  impalpable  in  all  the  course  of  her  life. 
It  made  very  little  difference  externally,  but  yet  she  felt  it  to  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  And  she  for  one  never  forgot  those  occur- 
rences which  destroyed  her  husband's  faith  in  her.  So  far  as 
could  be  known  they  had  altogether  passed  from  the  recollection 
of  Lady  Frogmore,  but  Letitia  never  forgot.  She  gave  the 
incident  a  twist,  however,  which  made  it  a  matter  to  talk  about, 
and  even  to  exult  over,  by  one  of  the  strangest  distortions  of 
thought  ever  recorded.  There  was  nothing  she  was  so  fond  of 
talking  of  as  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  had  been  laid 
upon  her  when  John  undertook  the  charge  of  Frogmore.  "  For 
it  is  easy  talking,"  Mrs.  Parke  would  say,  "  about  John  under- 
taking it  What  had  John  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of  a  delicate 
boy  ?  Of  course  it  was  me ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  responsibility 
in  this  world  which  I  should  recommend  everybody  to  avoid  it  is 
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the  task  of  bringing  up  other  people's  children:  and  a  very 
delicate  boy,  and  one  that  it  would  have  been  a  positive  advantage 
to  us  if  anything  had  happened  to  him.  Can  you  imagine  such 
a  position  ?  I  would  not  undertake  it  again  if  the  Queen  were 
to  ask  me.  It  is  a  life-long  subject  of  gratitude  to  me,"  Mrs. 
Parke  would  add  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "^  that  he  got  no 
harm  in  my  house." 

And  John  listened  to  this  over  and  over  again  repeated,  and 
is  never  clear  why  it  annoys  him  so.  For  events  grow  dim  after 
the  course  of  years,  and  he  never  did  know  what  Letitia  had 
done.  Meanwhile  it  is  and  will  remain  for  all  her  life  Mrs.  Parke's 
great  subject  of  self-felicitation  that  Lord  Frogmore  never  came 
to  any  harm  while  he  remained  under  her  care. 


THE  END. 


Xa  ti:adUonl 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1879- 1880  that  I  accompanied  a  young 
lady  to  a  select  dancing  class  in  Connaught  Square. 

"  Select "  it  might  truly  be  called,  being  composed  entirely  of 
youthful  members  of  noble  families ;  and  when  we  entered  the 
dancing-room  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  beauty 
and  high  bearing  of  these  young  girls,  whose  ages  varied  from 
that  of  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  of,  apparently,  seventeen  or 
eighteen. 

It  was  long  since  I  had  attended  a  dancing  class,  and  then  it. 
was  not  as  now,  when  my  dancing  days  were  over,  but  when,  in 
fact,  they  were  only  beginning,  and  I  was  present  in  the  capacity 
of  pupil  instead  of  on-looker.     Recollection  brought  before  me. 
the  young  ladies  of  my  youthful  days  in  their  book-muslin  frocks., 
and  sandalled  shoes  performing  their  various  steps  under  the  in* 
struction  of  our  dancing  master — a  Parisian  mattre  de  ballet — 
whose  skill  and  grace  were  all  that  might  be  expected  from  such 
an  instructor,  but  nevertheless  caused  us  at  times  great  inward 
merriment,  as  we  beheld  him  with  flying  coat  tails,  and  violin 
and  bow  in  \iZXiA— pirouetting  on  the  tips  of  his  pointed  toes  for 
our  edification.     He  was  his  own  musician,  and  never  by  any 
chance  relinquished  his  instrument,  however  difficult  might  be. 
Xki^pas  he  was  executing. 

But,  however  inwardly  amused  we  might  be,  never  did  we- 
dare  betray  our  merriment ;  for  our  master  had  the  temper  of  a 
veritable  diable^  and  there  were  none  of  us  who  did  not  quail 
beneath  the  angry  flash  of  his  fierce  black  eyes.  And  none  who 
had  once  encountered  a  rap  from  his  bow  on  their  hapless  toes — 
protected  by  a  silken  stocking  and  shoe  of  softest  kid  or  satin 
only — ^would  ever  risk  encountering  another. 

I  was  anticipating  a  somewhat  similar  scene,  and  was  therefore 
unprepared  to  find  presiding  at  a  pianoforte  a  quiet,  elderly,  white- 
haired  lady,  who,  motioning  to  us  to  be  seated,  informed  us  that 
"  Madame  "  would  be  with  us  almost  immediately. 
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For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  that  it  was  a  lady  professor 
who  was  to  conduct  the  class.  Soon  the  door  opened  and  she 
entered.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw  that  this  lady  professor  was  not 
a  young  lady,  neither  was  she  a  middle-aged  lady,  nor,  indeed — 
truth  bids  me  to  say — what  might  be  called  an  elderly  lady,  but 
an  undeniably  old  lady ;  small  in  stature,  but  full  of  delicacy,  re- 
finement, and  grace,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  slightly  bent 
— ^^one  shoulder,  that  is,  being  bent  down  lower  than  the  other. 

Her  face  was  expressive  of  great  intelligence,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  vivacity  in  spite  of  her  enfeebled  gait  and  evident 
tokens  of  physical  weakness,  while  a  certain  air  about  her  seemed 
to  say  that  she  was  bent  with  something  heavier  than  even  the 
weight  of  years. 

She  wore  a  training  gown  of  rich  black  silk,  while  a  thick 
braid  of  perfectly  white  hair  was  coiled  round  her  head  in  place 
of  a  cap. 

She  came  forward,  greeting  with  pleasant  smile  the  ladies  as- 
sembled, who,  most  of  them  mothers  of  the  pupils,  and  therefore 
of  high  rank,  warmly  and  cordially  acknowledged  her  salutations. 

The  old  lady  spoke  in  French.  Not  with  the  loud  volubility 
'  of  most  French  women,  but  with  a  gentleness  and  softness  which 
corresponded  with  her  every  movement. 

Having  exchanged  civilities  with  the  elders,  "  Madame  "  took 
her  station  at  one  end  of  the  front  drawing-room,  which  was  that 
devoted  to  the  dance  (the  back  room  being  appropriated  to  the 
lookers-on),  and  the  young  ladies,  who  had  all  risen  at  her  en- 
trance, were  called  up  one  by  one  to  make  their  courtesy  to  her 
as  she  extended  her  hand  to  them,  one  after  the  other,  like  a 
queen  receiving  homage  from  her  subjects.        ^ 

Her  dignity  became  her  well,  for  she  was,  in  truth,  one  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  homage  from  the  world — not  the 
homage  of  subjects  alone,  but  the  homage  of  crowned  heads  also. 
Yes ;  princes  and  princesses ;  grand  dukes  and  grand  duchesses ; 
jcings  and  queens;  emperors  and  empresses — all  these  had  in 
days  gone  by  done  homage  to,  and  flung  tributes  of  admiration 
at  the  feet  of  this  little  lady  who  was  now  established  in  Con- 
naught  Square,  London,  as  a  s\m^\Q  prof esseur  de  danse. 

Truly,  she  had  reigned  in  bygone  days  absolute  queen  of 
the  art  which  now  in  her  old  age  she  was  constrained  to  teach  a 
rising  generation  in  order  to  furnish  means  for  her  maintenance. 
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For  this  was  no  other  than  the  inimitable  Marie  Taglioni,  who 
some  fifty  years  before  had  charmed  the  whole  civilized  world 
with  the  magic  of  her  grace  and  incomparable  skill  in  the  dance ; 
reducing  it  in  her  own  person  to  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
poetical  refinement 

The  little  feet  which  had  then  flitted  across  the  stage  in  the 
execution  of  those  marvellous  pas  which  had  ever  evoked  un- 
bounded, rapturous  applause,  though  aged  now  and  we  may  well 
think  a  little  weary,  were  not  to  rest  yet  awhile.  Their  labours, 
even  at  past  three-score  years  and  ten,  were  not  fully  accom- 
plished ;  they  had  still  a  task  to  perform.  They  must  needs 
trip  it  yet  a  while  longer,  though  on  a  far  different  and  less 
brilliant  stage  than  that  on  which  in  their  youth  they  had  per- 
formed. Poor  Marie  Taglioni !  Those  tiny  feet  had  turned  the 
heads  of  many  a  strong  and  gallant  man  in  the  old  bygone 
days ;  they  were  doing  more  serious  service  now  in  directing  the 
steps  of  grand-children,  probably,  of  those  who  had  then  suc- 
cumbed to  the  power  of  their  fascination. 

Often  must  the  old  lady's  thoughts  have  reverted — possibly 
with  a  sigh — to  her  former  triumphs,  of  which  the  whole  room 
gave  testimony. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  of  the  emphatically  Pr(?wi^r^ 
DanseusCy  in  almost  every  attitude  assumed  by  her  in  the  various- 
ballets  in  which  she  had  appeared  ;  sometimes  executing  a  pas 
seul,  sometimes  a  pas  de  trois  in  company  with  Lucile  Grahn^ 
Mademoiselle  Cerito,  or — if  I  recollect  rightly — Fanny  Ellsler*. 
In  all  cases  the  attitudes  were  charmingly  graceful,  the  costumes- 
modest  and  becoming. 

On  a  small  table,  beneath  a  glass  shade,  was  a  massive  piece  of 
plate — I  forget  atthis  moment  what  was  its  subject,  but  no  doubt 
something  representative  of  the  Terpsichorean  art ;  while  on  the 
base  was  an  inscription  from  which  one  learned  that  this  had 
been  subscribed  for  by  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  members 
of  the  English  aristocracy — all  of  whose  names  were  given — 
and  presented  to  Marie  Taglioni  upon  her  retirement  from  the 
stage— then  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  a  gilt  frame  surrounding — on  a 
background  of  white  satin — ^a  large  wreath  of  laurels,  on  every 
leaf  of  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  the  name  of  an 
European  city  in  which  a  victory  had  been  achieved  by  this 
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unrivalled  danseusi.  The  wreath  was  tied  by  a  large  bow  of 
white  satin  ribbon  which  also  had  its  words  of  tribute  worked 
in  gold  thread.  Attached  were  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
personages  who  had  contributed  to  lay  this  also  as  a  farewell 
offering  at  her  feet  on  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  from  public 
life. 

And  only  this  very  day  she  had  received  a  further  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  genius  in  a  few  kind  and  gracious  words  sent  her  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  Queen — ^as  I  was  told — happened  to  call  that  morning  at 
Kensington  Palace  just  as  her  young  cousin  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  ,Teck  was  starting  for  Connaught  Square  to  receive  her  dancii^ 
lesson  from  Madame  Taglioni,  and  hearing  where  she  was  going, 
her  Majesty  charged  her  with  the  following  message  to  the 
veteran  artiste:  "Tell  Madame  Taglioni  from  me,"  she  said, 
"  what  great  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  know  that  you  are  receiving 
lessons  from  such  an  instructress.  Tell  her,  also,  that  it  was  her 
inimitable  grace — which  I  can  never  forget — that  inspired  me  with 
the  passionate  love  of  dancing  which  I  possessed  in  my  youth." 

Could  her  Majesty  have  seen  the  look  of  delight  and  pride 
with  which  the  aged  danseuse  listened  as  her  companion  repeated 
to  us  the  royal  message,  I  feel  sure  she  would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  gratification  which  her  kindly  words  had  afforded. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  portrait  hanging  in  a  comer  of 
the  back  drawing-room  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  *  ♦  •  ♦  ♦,  Marie 
Taglioni's  late  husband,  into  whose  pockets,  and  all  too  quickly 
out  of  them  again,  had  fallen  all  the  golden  earnings  of  his  wife's 
ever-active  fairy  feet. 

During  the  many  visits  which  I  afterwards  paid  to  Connaught 
Square,  I  learned  much  of  the  past  history  of  the  celebrated 
dancer,  and  was  shown  many  of  the  numberless  trophies  of  her 
past  conquests — gifts  from  royal  and  illustrious  personages. 
Amongst  many  interesting  mementos  of  the  long-ago  was  a 
pair  of  worn  and  frayed  satin  shoes  to  which  my  attention  was 
particularly  directed.  They  were  the  shoes  in  which  Marie 
Taglioni  had  danced  her  farewell  dance  on  the  stage ;  and  while 
they  were  being  shown  to  me,  I  noted  that  she  herself  r^;arded 
them  with  something  more  than  interest,  with  the  proud  fondness 
with  which  some  old  general  might  look  upon  a  relic  of  his  last 
battle. 
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Curious  and  wondrously  small  shoes  they  were,  of  black  satin 
with  a  sole  considerably  less  than  the  foot  Into  this  tiny  sole 
the  satin  was  gathered  beneath  the  foot  and  darned  backwards 
and  forwards  with  thread  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  satin  from  fraying,  and  such  shoes  were  capable  of  yielding 
with  greater  suppleness  to  the  motion  of  the  feet  than  if  their 
•oles  were  entirely  of  leather. 

Mademoiselle  Taglioni  had  frequently  worn  out  two  pairs  of 
shoes  in  one  night's  dance. 

A  thick  volume  was  also  lent  me  for  inspection  filled  with 
criticisms  of  the  Press  on  La  Taglioni,  from  her  earliest  appearance 
to  her  last — all  laudatory  in  the  highest  d^ree  of  the  incompar- 
able dancer  and  of  the  height  to  which  by  her  exposition  she  had 
raised  the  dance ;  showing  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be,  and 
not  degrading  it,  as  too  many  by  their  assumption  of  the  art 
have  done. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  of  Madame  Taglioni's 
life  were  likewise  communicated  to  me. 

Marie  Taglioni  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  mattre  de  balhty 
who  devoted  special  care  to  his  daughter's  training,  and  exercised 
no  slight  severity  in  fitting  her  for  the  profession  to  which  she 
was  destined. 

She  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  make  her  dUbut  on  the  stage  at  Stockholm.  Many  and 
stem  were  the  injunctions  of  her  over-anxious  father  that  she 
should  do  credit  to  herself  and  him,  and  repeat  before  an  expectant 
audience — with  the  same  skill  shown  at  previous  rehearsals — ^the 
difficult  steps  and  figures  which  it  had  cost  months  of  arduous, 
painstaking  tuition  on  the  one  part,  of  careful,  laborious  practice 
on  the  other,  to  acquire. 

Direful  were  the  consequences  with  which  the  father  threatened 
his  child  should  she  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  slightest  par* 
ticular,  while  the  daughter  promised  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  her  part  to  ensure  success.  She  felt  confident  that 
after  so  many  perfect  rehearsals  it  would  be  impossible  to  fail  in 
giving  her  father  the  gratification  he  anticipated.  But  alas !  no 
sooner  was  she  actually  before  the  foot-lights,  in  presence  of  the 
large  and  fashionable  audience  welcoming  with  applause  the 
enMe  of  the  young  dibutante  from  whom  so  much  was  expected, 
than  courage,  memory,  self-possession,  all  forsook  her;    and, 
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trembling,  nervous,  and  abashed,  she  could  but  acknowledge  by 
repeated  courtesies  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  public,  whilst 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Of  all  her 
father's  long  and  solicitous  instruction  she  could  remember 
absolutely  nothing.  Everything  was  a  complete  blank  to  her. 
In  spite  of  all  the  careful  rehearsals,  she  was  as  ignorant  of  what 
she  had  come  before  the  curtain  to  do  as  though  she  had  never 
learnt  a  single  step. 

Blushing  and  quivering  with  shame  at  her  miserable  failure; 
quailing  in  anticipation  of  the  outpouring  of  wrath — the  storm  of 
blows  even — which  awaited  her  from  her  father  ;  in  an  agony  of 
despair  at  the  utter  powerlessness  of  her  every  effort  to  regain 
recollection,  she  suddenly  became  conscious  that  it  was  necessary 
at  all  hazards  to  do  something ;  and  bounding  across  the  stage 
without  further  hesitation,  she  executed  a  dance,  which,  though 
owning  no  affinity  to  the  elaborate  pas  seul  to  which  so  many 
months  of  arduous  practice  had  been  devoted,  nevertheless  drew 
from  the  audience  such  a  storm  of  rapturous  applause  as  to  more 
than  fulfil  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  was  the  young  girl  called 
before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  dance  to  receive  the  demon- 
strations of  approval  which  her  fairy-like  grace  had  won  from  the 
public.  Wreaths,  bouquets,  and  more  substantial  tributes  were 
showered  upon  her  in  superabundance,  and  upon  retiring  at  last 
behind  the  scenes  she  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  her  delighted 
parent,  who  embraced  her  again  and  again  while  tears  of  joy 
flowed  down  his  cheeks  and  mingled  with  those  of  his  child, 
overcome  as  she  was  by  the  excitement  through  which  she  had 
just  passed. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  impromptu  dance — this  dance  of 
desperation,  as  it  may  be  called — the  marvellous  natural  grace 
and  elegance  of  the  young  debutante  appeared  to  higher  advan- 
tage, while  following  the  spontaneous  guidance  of  her  own  refined 
fancy,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  she  been  fettered  by 
the  restraints  and  trammels  of  rules  and  prescribed  action.  Here, 
her  own  real  genius  proclaimed  itself ;  there,  she  would  have 
given  evidence  of  the  result  of  careful  study. 

Be  it,  however,  as  it  may,  from  that  moment  Marie  Taglioni's 
success  was  determined,  and  she  was  henceforth  hailed  as  a  star 
in  the  sphere  of  dance  before  whose  lustre  all  others  paled.  From 
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thence  dated  the  long  list  of  triumphs,  achieved  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  crowned  by  the  laurels  on  the  representation  of 
which  she  looked  with  such  pardonable  pride  in  her  old  age. 

But,  if  her  public  career  had  been  one  of  splendid  success,  of 
unrivalled  triumph  in  her  art,  her  domestic  life  had  been  the 
reverse. 

Marriage  had  given  her  a  title,  but  it  had  robbed  her  of  the  rich 
rewards  of  the  conquests  of  her  youth  and  prime. 

M.  le  Comte  de  ♦  *  *  *  ♦  had  invested  his  wife's  golden  earnings 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasures,  and  they  had  consequently 
melted  into  thin  air,  as  capital  so  invested  is  but  too  apt  to  melt. 
I  do  not  remember  how  many  children  there  were  of  the  marriage. 
I  saw  an  oil  portrait  of  a  daughter  who  must  have  been  a  very 
handsome  woman.  She  had  married  a  Russian  prince;  but 
certainly  circumstances  were  not  then  flourishing,  for  a  daughter, 
"Princess  Marguerite,"  was  acting  as  assistant  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

Madame  Taglioni  had  also  a  son,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  with  whom  in  the  south  of  France  she  had  for 
many  years  found  a  home.  Severe  reverses  had,  however,  at 
length  assailed  this  son.  The  happy  home  was  broken  up.  His 
mother  would  not  remain  to  be  a  burden  in  the  straitened 
circumstances. 

Marie  Taglioni  might  then,  indeed,  have  appealed  to  the  public, 
whose  idol  in  former  years  she  had  been,  for  a  subscription 
wherewith  to  purchase  an  annuity  on  which  to  live  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days.  But,  no  I  She  would  ask  neither  for 
public  nor  private  charity.  A  little  courage  only,  a  little 
resolution,  a  little  gathering  together  of  her  forces,  physical  and 
moral.  The  small,  supple  feet  which  had  done  so  much  execution 
in  the  days  of  youth  must  be  called  into  action  again  at  over 
three-score  years  and  ten  I 

There  was  no  hesitation.  Madame  Taglioni  set  off  for 
London — the  scene  of  so  many  of  her  proudest  victories — and 
there  established  dancing-classes  for  the  daughters  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. She  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  British  nobility,  who 
used  all  their  influence  in  her  behalf  and  showed  her  every  mark 
of  delicate  sympathy  and  respect 

The  old  lady  derived  no  small  amusement,  I  was  told,  at  the 
commencement  of  her  establishment  at  Connaught  Square,  from 
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the  number  of  white-haired  old  gentlemen  who  presented  them- 
selves at  her  door  to  leave  their  cards,  or  to  request  the  favour  of 
being  allowed  to  look  once  again  on  the  Taglioni  who  had  so 
fascinated  them  in  their  youth. 

Even  at  seventy-four  the  great  Mistress  of  Dance  must  have 
retained  much  of  the  surpassing  grace  which  had  distinguished 
her  early  days. 

The  young  ladies  assembled  for  the  benefit  of  her  instruction 
were  all  highly  bom  and  had  all  the  el^anceand  gracefulness  of 
bearing  which  is  natural  to  youth  and  high  breeding ;  yet  what 
a  contrast  they  formed  to  their  aged  mistress  1  How  beautifully 
rounded  was  the  movement  of  her  arms  ;  how  exquisitely  grace- 
ful her  every  attitude;  how  wonderful  the  elegance  of  her 
courtesies ! 

Never  shall  I  foi^et  one  dance  in  particular  in  which  she 
herself  took  part  An  extremely  pretty  dance  it  was — a  scene 
apparently  from  a  ballet  of  the  long  past  Sixteen  young  ladies 
were  required  to  perform  in  it,  each  bearing  and  effecting 
manoeuvres  (requiring  the  utmost  dexterity  and  skilfulness  of 
execution)  with  a  scarf  of  lightest  tulle.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  each  performer ^had  to  sink  low  on  her  knees,  while  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  scarf  above  her  head  so  as  to  form  a 
circle  round  it,  and  holding  the  ends  as  the  arms  crossed  on  the 
chest  This  was  really  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  struggles  of  the  young  ladies,*their  awkward  attempts  and 
vain  efforts  to  acquit  themselves  properly. 

Over  and  over  again  must  the  figure  be  performed — ever  with 
the  same  unsuccess.  At  length,  Taglioni — ^whose  patience  had 
been  sorely  tried  by  her  pupils*  futile  attempts  to  follow  her 
directions — herself  took  the  place  of  one  of  the  young  girls  and 
joined  in  the  ballet. 

Impossible  would  it  be  for  me  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
as  the  venerable  lady  glided,  rather  than  danced,  with  a  sylph- 
like motion  beyond  power  of  imitation.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  anything  to  compare  with  it  And  when  she  threw^  I  was 
going  to  say,  but  that  would  be  a  wrong  word — there  was  no 
throwing — when  she  caused  the  light  scarf  to  float  above  her 
head  as  she  held  the  two  ends  in  her  crossed  arms,  and  sank  on 
her  knees  before  those  assembled,  there  was  a  murmur  of 
applause  which  none  could  restrain,  and  which  caused  a  rosy 
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blush  to  suffuse  the  aged  cheeks,  and  the  eyes  to  glisten  with 
somewhat  perchance  of  the  old  pride  with  which  she  had 
received  the  applause  of  very  different  assemblies. 

It  was  the  prettiest  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  way  of 
dancing — a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Brave  Marie  Taglioni  1  Those  nimble  little  feet  of  yours  had 
bounded  with  their  airy  steps  over  many  a  famous  stage.  Fair 
flowers,  flashing  jewels^  rich  tributes  of  various  kinds  had  been 
cast  beneath  them ;  how  many  brilliant  conquests  had  they  not 
achieved  in  the  old  days  of  youth  and  beauty  1  I  think  their 
grandest  victory  was  reserved  for  the  last — their  victory  over 
misfortune,  weakness,  old  age !  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a 
little  respite  was  granted  them  before  being  laid  finally  to  rest  in 
the  grave.  Shortly  after  the  time  of  which  I  write,  events 
enabled  the  courageous  old  lady  to  relinquish  her  dancing 
lessons  and  return  to  the  south  of  France,  there  to  find  a  home 
once  more  with  the  son  whom  she  so  tenderly  loved ;  and  in  his 
house,  a  few  years  later,  she  died. 

Ever  shall  I  look  back  with  pleasure  on  my  experience- 
though  a  late  one — of  the  inimitable  dancer,  Marie  Taglioni. 
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By  C.  STAFFORD. 

Mr.  Benson  was  taking  his  usual  after-lunch,  or  ''  after-dinner 
nap,"  one  should  say,  for  "  the  Bensons,"  being  only  "  dining-room 
floor  lodgers  for  a  permanency,"  Mrs.  Parkinson,  their  landlady, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Bensons'  purse,  had  brought  stress  to 
bear  upon  the  family  arrangement  with  regard  to  meals.  Mr. 
Benson  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  liked  all  his  surround- 
ings to  be  simple,  and  Mrs.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  Benson's  fate — 
or  what. he  called  his  fate — had  agreed  that  this  taste  should 
be  gratified.  Mr.  Benson's  daily  morning  occupation  sounded  as 
if  no  great  strain  or  complication  was  connected  with  it — ^at 
least  when  defined  by  Mrs,  Parkinson  (who  knew  all  about  it) 
as  **  hanging  about  Kensington  Museum  ;  "  and  certainly  his 
regular  afternoon  employment,  of  which  he  was  giving  an 
example,  was  one  in  which  any  baby  might  engage  and  fulfil 
even  as  efficiently  as  Mr.  Benson,  lying  back  in  his  chair  and 
accompanying  his  inactive  industry  by  deep  breathing,  which  it 
might  be  an  impertinence  to  call  a  snore. 

As  part  of  his  surroundings  Mr.  Benson  had  a  daughter,  who, 
according  to  Mrs.  Parkinson's  ideas,  must  be  a  very  bundle  of 
guileless  simplicity  ("  for  all  her  good  looks  and  her  cleverness  "), 
or  she,  the  daughter,  would  have  "  wakened  her  pa  up,"  not 
only  from  his  afternoon  sleep,  but  from  his  general  slumberous 
quietude.  Mr.  Benson  had  a  wife,  too,  but  of  her  the  un- 
hesitating verdict  was  that  she,  Lady  Elizabeth  Benson,  must 
have  been  "pretty  simple"  to  have  done  what  that  lady  un- 
doubtedly had  done — that  is,  run  away  with  her  brother,  Lord 
Pemberton's,  secretary,  when  (so  said  Mrs.  Parkinson,  who  had 
been  her  maid)  Lady  Elizabeth  was  "forty,  if  she  was  a  day." 
The  opinion  had  been  deepened,  too,  by  the  fact  that  after  she 
had  taken  this  step  Lady  Elizabeth  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
"  kicked  off"  by  her  family,  and  left  with  nothing  but,  what  had 
been  her  pocket-money  formerly,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  a  year— to  maintain,  as  Lord  Pemberton  had  said,  her 
sentimental  husband  upon. 
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Mr.  Benson's  daughter  was  sitting  by  the  window,  in  the 
midst  of  the  "  simple  surroundings  "  of  Mrs.  Parkinson's  dining- 
room.  She  was  making  herself  a  frock,  or  what  she,  in  respect 
for  her  own  handiwork  when  the  garment  had  arrived  at  com- 
pletion, would  dignify  by  that  name,  though  her  mother  had 
mentioned  that  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  persuade  her  (Lady 
Elizabeth)  to  term  it  anything  but  "  a  covering."  What  a  diffi- 
culty there  had  been  in  getting  the  means  to  buy  the  blue  serge  to 
make  that  "  covering  ; "  and  what  a  series  of  disappointments  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  it  after  Dido  had  the  material ! 
A  talent  for  dressmaking,  to  tell  the  truth,  does  not  invariably 
come,  even  by  second  nature,  and  it  certainly  had  not  come  by 
first  to  poor  Dido.  Mrs.  Parkinson's  services  had  been  thrown 
into  the  breach  in  the  way  of  "  fitting  on,"  and  Mrs.  Parkinson, 
as  she  said,  had  once  been  "  a  lady's  maid  in  the  peerage,"  but 
many  years  had  passed  since  the  filling  of  this  remarkable 
position, and  even  Mrs.  Parkinson  owned  that  her  "hand  had  got 
but." 

Dido's  well-formed,  well-balanced  little  head,  with  its  loosely- 
rolled,  sunny  brown  hair,  was  bending  far  down  over  the  blue 
heap  in  her  lap,  as  she  opened  and  shut  a  pair  of  large  scissors, 
cutting  cautiously  round  the  jagged  edges  left  where  she  had 
just  sewn  in  a  sleeve.  The  scissors  creaked  raspingly  with  each 
opening  and  closing  of  their  lank  jaws — a  fact  which  caused 
their  user  to  turn  an  occasional  apprehensive  glance  from  her 
brown  eyes  (eyes  with  a  curious,  almost  golden  light  in  their 
depths— "the  Pemberton  eyes,"  Lady  Elizabeth  said)  towards 
a  shabby  leather-covered  chair,  in  the  most  comfortable  corner  of 
the  room,  where  Mr.  Benson's  reposeful  figure  was  on  view,  his 
long,  waxen-white,  filbert-nailed  fingers  clasped  placidly  across 
his  waistcoat. 
J  We  mention  Mr.  Benson's  figure  more  particularly  for  the 
reason  that  the  massive  beauties  of  his  face  were  covered  by  a 
yellowish- white  silk  handkerchief,  through  which  all  that  showed 
was  a  raised  curved  line,  representing  what  Mrs.  Parkinson 
would  have  called  "  the  hook  of  his  great,  big  Wellington  nose." 
Mrs.  Parkinson,  in  the  privacy  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  house, 
was  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  she  "  never  did  know  anybody 
with  that  kind  of  nose  as  ever  did  any  good,  except  the  Duke 
of   Wellington"    (rather    as    if    she    had     had    an    intimate 
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acquaintance  with  the  illustrious  exception  to  the  rule),  and  that 
it  made  her  feel  "  quite  flustery ''  to  see  her  lodger,  as  she  put  it, 
"  following  his  all  over  the  place." 

Dido  had  feared  her  operation  of  making  the  squeaking  scissors 
trot  and  amble  round  the  arena  of  the  seam  of  her  sleeve  might 
interfere  with  her  father's  always  jealously-guarded  slumbers,  but 
if  their  feeble  offence  was  to  scare  Morpheus  from  the  dining-room 
of  6,  Balaclava  Terrace,  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  thunder- 
ing rat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat,  under  cover  of  which  Dido  completed  the 
course  round  the  top  of  the  sleeve  at  a  quick  gallop.  She  laid 
down  the  scissors  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  an  aching  hand,  and 
turned  the  "  Pemberton  "  ^yts.  towards  the  broad  back  of  a  self- 
contained  looking  cabman,  who  had  just  brought  his  performance 
on  the  Parkinsons'  knocker  to  an  end  with  a  neat  flourish. 
There  was  a  cab  in  sight,  as  well  as  a  cabman,  a  four-wheeler, 
carrying  on  its  roof  a  scientifically-arranged  erection  of  five 
portmanteaus,  a  packing  case  apparently  of  books,  a  type- 
writing machine,  a  gfun-case,  fishing-tackle,  tennis-racquets,  um- 
brellas and  canes,  folding-stools,  etc.,  and  inside  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  framed  pictures,  and  a  large  Newfoundland  dog 
gravely  taking  the  air  with  its  muzzle  resting  on  the  ledge  of 
the  open  window. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  had  mentioned  that  morning  that  she  expected 
a  "  new  drawing-room  floor  lodger,"  and  added,  not  without  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  that  she  hoped  Mr.  Benson  would  not  be 
"  woke  up,"  so  naturally  Dido's  wits  grasped  the  truth  that  here 
were  the  new  lodger's  effects  arriving,  and  also  that  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  lumbering,  bumping  and  thudding  sounds  would 
accompany  the  transport  of  the  cargo  to  its  owner's  future  resi- 
dence. Memory  also  warned  her  as  to  what  in  consequence 
would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  particular  room  in  which  she  sat, 
and  she  called  to  her  mind  that  she  would  be  alone  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it,  for  Lady  Elizabeth  was  out  taking  the  air  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  with  all  the  dignity  possible  in  conjunction 
with  a  bath-chair  propelled  by  Parkinson.  Dido  stood  for  a 
second,  her  tall  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height,  her  long  neck 
craned  as  she  turned  her  head,  with  her  eyebrows  raised,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  surprised  smile  on  her  red  lips,  towards  her  father. 
Why  hadn't  he  awakened  ? 

Oh,  dear  1  he  was  beginning  to  move.    Dido  felt  discretion  the 
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better  part  of  valour,  and  leaving  Mr.  Benson  and  her  dress- 
making difficulties  behind  her,  walked  lightly  out  of  the  room, 
and  ran  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  her  own  little  bedroom, 
reaching  it  just  as  a  hansom,  bearing  the  new  lodger,  turned  in 
at  one  end  of  Balaclava  Terrace,  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  in  her 
bath-chair,  at  the  other.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  first 
notes  of  the  expected  warfare  sounded  downstairs. 

First  floated  up  Mrs.  Parkinson's  shrill,  verbose  directions  as 
to  how  to  avoid  injuring  the  'all  lamp,  and  the  'orns  of  the  'at- 
stand ;  then  joined  in  the  deep — very  deep — mellow  tones  of 
Mr.  Benson,  evidently  from  a  position  on  his  own  door-mat,  and 
as  Dido's  imagination  correctly  told  her,  with  the  yellowish  silk 
handkerchief  brandished  in  one  hand,  and  the  martial  nose  por- 
tentously en  ividencey  as  the  owner  of  it  asked  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  uproar,  and  made  the  proposition  that  the  "  goods 
and  chattels "  should  be  left  in  the  hall  till  he,  Mr.  Benson,  the 
monarch  of  what  he  surveyed  on  the  dining-room  floor,  should 
betake  himself  for  his  evening  walk. 

Dido  from  her  pretty  (Lady  Elizabeth  had  taken  care  of  that) 
little  perch,  near  the  clouds,  became  aware  of  a  sudden  lull  down- 
stairs. This  had  been  brought  about  by  the  walking  in  at  the 
front  door  of  dear,  diminutive  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  a  certain 
wave  of  her  pretematurally  small  gloved  hand — a  wave  which 
Mr.  Benson  seemed  to  associate  with  his  presence  being  required 
in  the  interior  of  his  own  premises.  Behind  Lady  Elizabeth 
came  in  a  tall,  perhaps  rather  plain-looking,  but  well-bred,  well- 
dressed  young  man,  who  it  may  be  remarked  glanced  over  the 
head  of  Lady  Elizabeth  at  the  retreating  figure  of  Mr.  Benson 
with  something  like  recognition,  a  kind  of,  "  Ah,  you  are  there,  as 
I  had  hoped,"  expression. 

Dido,  after  a  time,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lull  was 
.  going  to  become  a  continuous  silence,  and  ventured  down  again 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  forces  to  bear  on  the  second 
sleeve  of  "  the  covering."  She  found  the  hall  blocked  with  boxes 
&c.,  and  the  street  door  solemnly  shut,  and,  picking  her  way 
amongst  the  boxes,  she  read  the  name  "  Carisbrooke  "  on  a  labe 
sticking  up  aggressively  from  a  strap,  and  passed  in  to  find  the 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  parental  sitting-room  pleasant  enoughs 
Mr.  Benson  seeming  to  receive  some  mysterious  gratification 
from  the  abrupt  stoppage  which  had  been  put  to  Mrs.  Parkinson's 
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intentions  by  her  new  lodger,  and  the  consequent  state  of  chao4 
outside  the  door. 

At  six  in  the  evening,  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  Mr.  Benson,  solemn 
and  imposing  as,  say  three  members  of  parliament  rolled  into 
one,  and  supported  on.  the  other  side  by  tall  Dido,  went  out. 
They  passed  through  the  garden-gate,  and  turned  to  walk  in  the 
direction  of  the  High  Street,  Kensington,  where  a  little  circulating 
library,  patronized  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  had  its  home. 

As  the  three  noticeable  figures  moved  away  down  the  flag- 
stone paved  street,  an  awful  frock  of  sickly,  greenish  grey  was 
doing  its  best  to  blur  and  thicken  Dido's  slim  grace  of  outline, 
so  as  to  meet  the  moderate  expectations  of  a  lenient  public  re- 
specting the  girlish  form  divine.  The  garment  had  had  a  year's 
experience  in  the  work,  was  receiving  the  assistance  of  a  specially 
unbecoming  black  hat,  and  had  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  aim, 
but  a  fine  lace  scarf,  which,  knotted  round  Dido's  little  throat, 
accentuated  her  stately  height  as  it  fell  to  her  feet ;  but  the  frock's 
attempts  were  useless.  The  fact  is,  not  even  "  the  covering,"  when 
it  was  completed,  would  be  successful  in  making  Dido  Benson's 
appearance  fit  comfortably  into  her  present  environment 

The  new  lodger,  in  a  lounging  chair,  and  smoking  a  very  good 
cigar,  the  fragrance  of  which  floated  temptingly  down  to  Mr. 
Benson's  olfactory  organs,  took  his  cigar  from  between  his  lips, 
and  gave  a  muffled  exclamation  of,  "  By  Jove,  she  is  here  1 " 
This,  although  he  had  taken  the  rooms,  as  soon  as  their  last 
occupant  had  left  them,  only  for  the  reason  that  he  was  aware 
the  individual  he  referred  to  passed  her  days  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  roof  she  had  just  quitted.  The  truth  was  that  though  he 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  seeing  Dido  go  into  the  house,  he 
had  never  before  seen  her  come  out  of  it,  and  when  a  fixed 
mental  picture  has  remained  long  before  the  mind,  there  is  some- 
thing confusing  in  finding  it  suddenly  reverse  itself.  Then  again 
in  his  picture  he  had  only  been  familiar  with  one  figure  as  an 
accessory  to  Dido's,  that  of  the  potent-looking  gentleman  now 
steadily  retreating  from  sight,  with  a  three-volume  novel  under 
one  arm.  Never  before  had  the  tiny  figure  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
come  into  the  tableau. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  during  the  season,  Mr.  Benson 
walked  in  solemn  grandeur  by  the  railing  of  Rotten  Row, 
with  Dido  by  his  side,  but  nothing  would  ever  persuade  Lady 
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Elizabeth  to  run  the  risk  of  being  recognized  there,  for  all  the 
wealth  she  could  have  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  daughter 
to  balance  the  visible  signs  of  her  broken  fortune. 

Many  a  time,  leaving  the  whirligig  scene  at  the  same  moment 
that  Dido  and  her  father  turned  away,  the  owner  of  the  tyts^ 
now  looking  with  such  a  tender  light  in  them  after  Dido,  and 
Dido's  father  and  mother,  had  followed  two  of  the  group  almost 
to  the  doorway  of  No.  6,  seen  them  disappear  within,  then  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  reached  his  club  about  the  hour  at  which  it 
was  Lady  Elizabeth's  fixed  habit  to  appear  on  the  tapis  on  foot 

A  growl  from  his  dog  told  him  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Parkinson's  chastened  countenance  presented  itself  with  the 
information  that  my  lady  and  Mr.  Benson  were  out,  and  in 
Parkinson's  opinion  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  getting 
the  hall  cleared. 

Mr.  Carisbrooke  agreed  with  him,  and  presently,  between  two 
successive  appearances  of  Parkinson  and  a  perspiring  boy,  at  each 
end  of  a  portmanteau,  he  ceased  his  puffing,  and  lazily  asked 
what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  in  the  rooms  below,  and 
immediately  came  into  possession  of  more  of  the  Bensons'  history 
than  he  would  have  gained  in  five  years  of  ordinary  calling  and 
dining  association  with  them. 

"  Poor  little  thing  ! "  said  he,  when  Parkinson  and  the  boy  left 
him  in  peace.  The  term  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used 
with  regard  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  but  in  fact  it  was  applied  to  her 
by  no  means  ill-cared  for,  serenely  beautiful,  tall  daughter,  and  he 
smiled  dreamily  before  him,  as  one  who  has  practical  evidence 
that  the  gods  are  fighting  on  his  side. 

In  whatever  way  matters  had  arranged  themselves,  the  end 
must  have  been  the  same,  he  told  himself.  Dido  Benson  must 
have  been  his  wife,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  find  a  state  of  things 
which  had  a  kernel  of  advantage,  only  with  a  thin  shell  of 
difficulty — ^a  shell  which  it  wanted  little  more  than  his  well-filled 
purse  to  crack  into  splinters.  It  never  once  occurred  to  Caris- 
brooke that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  Dido  Benson  love 
him,  though  he  had  only  once  met  her  eyes,  and  that  a  year 
ago.  There  must  be  some  instinct  in  these  affairs,  for  Caris- 
brooke was  a  sensible  enough  fellow,  not  given  to  overwhelming 
self-esteem. 

He  had  intended  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry,  in  her  mistaken 
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venture  of  "  Linda  Grey,"  but  somehow  time  passed  on,  with 
him  still  in  the  same  place,  another  cigar  between  his  lips,  and 
his  chair  so  near  the  open  window  that  he  was  almost  under 
the  darkening  sky,  with  here  and  there  a  starry  eye  appearing 
magically  and  beaming  tranquilly  down  upon  him  from  its  high 
dwelBng-place.  He  lay  back  waiting,  listening  for  the  returning 
sound  of  three  pairs  of  footsteps,  that  he  might  pick  out  the 
music  made  by  one  firm  little  tread ;  after  those  feet  had  passed 
in,  he  would  go  out 

Meanwhile  the  six  feet  were  approaching  nearer,  passing  by 
the  red  brick  wall  of    Kensington  Workhouse  and  onwards. 
The  sparse  stars  were  twinkling  down  upon  the  party  with  equal 
affability    to    that   which   they  were   displaying    over   in  the 
direction  of   Balaclava   Terrace,  and  Dido  was  looking  up  at 
them,  with  a  longing  for  something  she  hardly  knew  what  in 
lier  heart,  and  with  no  knowledge,  in  the  mid  st  of  the  evening 
.glamour,  that  the  vaguely  longed-for  blessing  was  on  its  way  to 
.her,  and  that  the  somebody  who  was  to  be  its  giver  was  not  a 
person   likely  to  tarry  long  in  offering  it      Lady   Elizabeth's 
.sphinx-like  little  face  was  showing  no  signs  of  what  was  going 
-on  within  her  mind.     The  rustling  by  the  freshly-rising  night 
wind  of  some  old  trees  she  had  passed  near  was  still  in  her 
^ears,  bringing  back  memories  of  Pemberton   Park;  she   was 
thinking  with   too  keen   a  feeling  to  be  disposed  of  as  wholly 
sentimental  that  the  fate  of  the  built-in  trees  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  her  own.     Mr.  Benson,  for  his  part,  stalked  stiffly  on, 
with  a  well-arched  back,  and  a  change  of  volumes  nipped  under 
his  elbow,  as  he  poured  out  in  deep-hushed  tones  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  exasperating  slowness  of  some  official  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Museum. 

The  order  of  events  for  which  Carisbrooke  was  waiting  having 
fulfilled  themselves,  he  carried  himself  out  somewhere  to  get  a 
decent  dinner.  The  Parkinsons  were  superior  people,  but  he 
was  not  going  to  intrust  his  digestion,  at  any  rate,  at  that  mo- 
mentous period  of  the  day,  to  Mrs.  Parkinson's  tender  mercies. 
He  came  back  before  eleven  o'clock,  having  managed  to  form 
such  an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  wisdom  as  could  be  gained 
by  sitting  out  one  act  while  thinking  of  something  else. 

He  had  come  back  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  seeing 
how  Sigurd,  the  Newfoundland,  was  getting  on  in  his  new  quarters, 
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and  to  take  the  ''  old  fellow  "  for  a  run,  although  Parkinson  had 
been  arranged  with  to  take  this  evening  duty,  which  he  had 
accepted  willingly,  possibly  with  a  sense  of  fitness  as  to  its 
balancing  his  morning  charioteering  in  connection  with.  Lady 
Elizabeth's  chair.  Before  Sigurd  and  Sigurd's  master  had  got 
Under  weigh,  a  cracked  piano  sounded  below,  and  a  sweet  full 
voice  (a  voice  which  did  no  end  of  justice  to  the  training  of  Lady 
Elizabeth's  masters  appearing  at  second-hand  in  her  daughter)  sent 
trilling  up  to  his  sharp  ears, "  0  Robert^  toiquefaime!^  Carisbrooke 
took  off  his  hat  again,  caught  his  dog  by  the  collar,  and  went 
out  on  the  balcony  to  listen  better  under  the  sky ;  troops  of  stars 
were  on  sentinel  now,  all,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  delirious  mood, 
throbbing  and  glittering  as  if  with  some  specially  exciting  busi- 
ness on  hand.  Sigurd  pressed  his  great,  tawny,  faithful  body 
hard  against  his  master's  legs,  and  gave  a  big,  loving  lick  to  the 
nervous  hand  grasping  the  flimsy  railing  of  the  little  balcony, 
keeping  the  bay  of  joy,  with  which  he  had  been  going  to  rouse 
the  neighbourhood,  rolling  dully  in  his  throat  till  the  last  note  of 
his  unknown  future  mistress's  voice  had  died  away. 

All  things  come  to  those  who  wait,  we  are  cheerfully  told ;  but 
Carisbrooke  was  not  to  be  much  longer  amongst  those  who 
require  to  be  bolstered  by  the  stimulating  encouragement  to 
masterly  inactivity.  He  was  coming  downstairs  next  morning, 
when  he  encountered  Mr.  Benson,  taking  his  hat  from  one  of  the 
"  'orns  of  the  'at-stand." 

"  Mr.  Benson,  I  believe  I  have  to  apologize  to  you  for  some 
annoyance  caused  by  my  arrival  yesterday." 

An  exclamation  in  his  daughter's  voice  stopped  Mr.  Benson's 
sonorous,  el^ant  reply  to  this  advance,  making  itself  felt,  as  it 
were,  somewhere  between  his  shoulder-blades,  the  level  to  which 
Dido's  chin  came.  She  had  just  passed  after  him  through  the 
half-open  doorway,  her  eyes,  as  she  did  so,  falling  full  on 
Carisbrooke's  face. 

"  Oh,"  a  little  smile  quivered  over  her  lips,  and  involuntarily 
her  hand  came  eagerly  out  past  her  father's  pepper-and-salt  coat 
sleeve.  Mr.  Benson  wheeled  round,  his  shoulder  almost  brushing 
his  daughter's  cheek.  "  Papa,  this  is  the  gentleman  who— who, 
well — prevented  you  having  to  identify  your  daughter,  alive  or 
dead,  at  the  nearest  hospital  to  Burlington  House.  I  should  never 
have  walked  back  that  afternoon,  had  it  not  been  for  something 
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which  this  gentleman  did.  I  cannot  tell  what,  but  something 
which  caused  that  horse,  that  dreadful  white  creature,  to  be  not 
so  close  to  me,  or  I  so  close  to  it,"  and  a  shiver  passed  over  her, 
before,. with  a  change  of  manner  again,  she  looked  up  half  shyly, 
half  merrily,  into  Mr.  Benson's  taken-aback  countenance.  "  And 
I  believe,"  she  went  on,  turning  the  "  Pemberton  "  eyes  with  quick 
gratitude  to  Carisbrooke  again,  "  I  gave  you  hardly  one  word  of 
thanks  ;  I  have  often  wished  I  could  see  you  again." 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  came  into  Carisbrooke's  answering  grey 
eyes,  as  he  thought  how  very  often  and  how  very  easily  Dido 
might  have  attained  her  wish,  if  she  had  looked  in  this  or  that 
direction  a  few  paces  from  where  she  happened  to  be  walking.   - 

Carisbrooke  had  never  witnessed  more  arrant  carelessness  in  a 
driver  than  in  that  of  the  maniacal  white  beast  of  which  Dido  had 
spoken,  at  least,  that  was  what  he  said  some  minutes  later  as  he 
leant  over  a  green  rep  couch  in  the  comer  of  which  was  seated 
dear  little  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  And  you,  my  dear,  I  can  guess,  would  be  crossing  the  Quad- 
rangle in  one  of  your  day-dreams,"  said  that  lady,  shaking  her 
small  head  reprovingly,  glancing  across  at  the  slim,  stately  figure 
by  the  fire-place.  (Dido,  for  some  reason,  now  that  she  had  had 
more  time  to  think  matters  over,  was  looking  bewitchingly  shy.) 
"  You  should  remember  cabmen  are  but  mortal,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  tempt  them  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  lives  by  a  nice,  easy, 
blameless  murder,  from  your  not  keeping  it  in  mind  that  vehicles, 
with  '  fares  *  in  a  hurry,  are  about  the  streets  as  well  as  your  day- 
dreaming self." 

Carisbrooke,  as  he  looked  across  with  a  laughing  face  towards 
Dido,  had  a  sudden  recollection  as  to  his  first  sight  of  her, 
a  quivering,  terrified  girl,  the  gaunt  head  of  an  old  horse,  its 
teeth  grinning,  as  its  driver  reined  the  animal  back,  the  poor 
brute's  chest  touching  Dido's  shoulder,  the  shafts  projecting 
either  side  of  her  as  the  horse  slid  along  almost  on  its  haunches. 
What  he  had  done,  he  knew  no  more  than  did  Dido,  but  the  next 
second  he  had  managed  to  free  her  from  her  awkward  position, 
and  was  supporting  her,  feeling  her  heart  palpitating  wildly,  as  he 
carried  on  a  momentary,  by  no  means  mild  conversation  with 
"  cabby." 

When  the  danger  was  over,  quite  a  number  of  would-be 
rescuers  showed  signs  of  bearing  down  upon  the  two,  with,  as 
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Carisbrooke  noticed,  even  if  Dido  did  not,  a  policenian,  with  a 
pocket-book,  in  the  rear.  Then  with  hardly  more  than  an  inter- 
change of  apologetic  glances,  and  a  slight  bow,  the  couple  had 
parted,  Dido  keeping  on  her  way,  and  walking  as  firmly  as  she 
could  up  the  steps  into  the  Academy,  and  Carisbrooke  coolly 
strolling  away  in  the  other  direction.  Mr.  Benson  had  promised 
to  bring  Dido  to  see  the  pictures  that  day,  and  then,  for  some 
reason,  the  Indian  Museum  had  not  yielded  up  its  devotee  at  the 
usual  time.  Lady  Elizabeth,  on  household  economies  intent,  was 
away  with  Parkinson,  and  the  bath-chair,  at  the  "  Stores,"  and 
Dido,  vexed,  yet  feeling  a  little  guilty,  had  actually  taken  the 
unparalleled  step  of  going  alone  to  Burlington  House, 
running  some  chance  as  it  turned  out  of  not  retracing  her 
steps. 

t  This  was  told  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  but  Carisbrooke  did  not 
mention  that  after'  he  had  walked  away  he  had  returned,  passed 
into  the  Academy  again,  and  moved  from  room  to  room  until  he 
had  once  more  caught  sight  of  the  striking-looking  girl,  as  to 
whom  he  could  not  feel  easy  until  he  knew  "  she  was  all  safe,  and 
recovered  from  her  fright."  He  had  found  her  standing  before 
Collier's  newly  dead  Cleopatra,  the  "smart"  visitors  moving  to-and- 
frb  past  her  and  the  picture,  one  now  and  then  looking  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  some  surprise,  and  more  admiration.  Dido 
herself  was  not  noticing  the  living  part  of  the  spectacle,  her 
interest  being  strictly  mural.  Carisbrooke  had  remained  one  half- 
hour,  respectfully  waiting  for  her  to  faint ;  another,  to  watch  the 
changes  of  the  beautiful,  preoccupied  face,  fascinating  him  more 
and  more  as  the  colour  gradually  became  less  fluctuating  in  it ; 
two  more  half-hours  because  it  had  ceased  to  occur  to  him  to  go 
away  while  she  was  there  ;  when  she  passed  through  the  "  out " 
turnstile,  he  had  done  the  same;  he  had  followed  her  at. a 
distance,  down  the  wide  matted  stairis,  and  along  the  streets  to- 
wards Kensington,  with  the  setting  sun  closing  in  the  prospect 
towards  the  Addison  Road  Station  for  Dido  to  look  at,  and  with 
Dido  for  Carisbrooke  to  look  at. 

1  When  Balaclava  Terrace  had  swallowed  her  up  from  his  sight, 
Carisbrooke  had  turned  away  puzzled,  supposing  he  would  never 
see  her  again;  but  on  the  following  Saturday,  leaning  over 
the  railing  of  Hyde  Park,  from  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  same  outline  approaching,  and  turned 
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his  head  to  find  Dido  aG[ain  withiii  a  few  yards  of  him,  witb 
Mr.  Benson  moving  in  solemn  state  by  her  side.  Carisbrooke 
had  had  Coningsby,  a  particular  chum  of  his,  on  hand  just  then, 
but  he  had  hurriedly  detached  himself,  and  proceeded  with 
idiotic  obstinacy  to  resume  his  silent  and  somewhat  ineffectual 
investigations. 

Before  Carisbrooke's  introduction  was  well  over,  Mr.  Benson's 
always  pressing,  always  shadowy,  alwa)^  fruitless  business  was 
drawing  him  once  more  towards  his  daily  haunt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cromwell  Road,  but  even  already  Lady  Elizabeth's 
sharp  eyes  and  thankful  heart  had  some  suspicion  of  the  feelings 
of  the  nephew  and  heir  of  her  old  friend.  Sir  Robert  Carisbrooke. 
Her  spirits  went  up  amazingly.  Dido,  as  she  moved  nearer,  and 
took  her  part  in  the  conversation,  needed  a  little  effort  to  keep 
an  expression  of  surprise  escaping  her,  as  she  looked  at  the 
sprightly  little  lady — with  the  decided  "  air  " — in  the  comer  of  the 
couch,  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  and  two  tiny,  dry-skinned  little 
hands,  gesticulating,  marking  off  her  witty,  rather  bitter,  little 
speeches,  a  kind  of  sarcastically  polite  jargon,  new  to  Dido^ 
but  apparently  not  so  to  Carisbrooke,  who  seemed  to  be  much 
entertained  by  it  Could  this  be  her  usually  depressed-looking 
little  mother,  with  the  pinched  features,  and  the  silent  tongue  ? 

Carisbrooke,  through  Parkinson's  "  flow  of  soul,"  had  arrived 
at  a  surprising  amount  of  information  concerning  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's doings  in  past  days ;  he  now  through  Lady  Elizabeth's 
"  feast  of  reason "  came  into  a  similar  amount  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  early  years  of  twin  aunts  of  his,  who  had 
come  out  in  the  same  season  as  that  which  had  seen  Lady 
Elizabeth's  dibut^  together  with  the  annals  of  a  number  of 
the  elders  of  "his  set"  Lady  Elizabeth  took  them  up  link 
by  link,  and  ticked  them  off",  disposing  of  those  who  had  "not 
treated  her  well "  with  an  epigrammatic  neatness  and  brevity,  bom 
of  much  thinking,  with  an  aching  heart,  in  lonely  hours.  Dido^ 
with  a  new  womanliness,  got  more  of  a  glimpse  of  her  mother,  as 
a  whole,  not  simply  as  Dido's  mother,  than  she  would  have  had 
to  her  d)nng  day,  had  not  one  connected  with  the  circle 
from  which  she  had  vanished  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene. 

When  Carisbrooke  took  his  leave,  little  Lady  Elizabeth,  for  a 
moment  stood  looking  up  at  her  tall  daughter  with  brightened 
eyes.   She  met  the  "  Pemberton  "  eyes  answering  hers  with  a  look 
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of  sympathy.  Lady  Elizabeth  dropped  her  eyelids  suddenly  (they 
had  such  crow's-toes  at  their  comers),  and  their  lashes,  still  long, 
fringed  themselves  with  wet.  She  saw  that  she  had  now  in  her 
daughter,  not  only  a  daughter,  but  that  which  the  elder  woman 
had  lacked  for  so  long  that  she  had  been  chilled  into  never 
expecting  to  have  such  again — a  comprehending  woman-friend. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I'll  go  upstairs  and  say  my  prayers,"  and 
with  that  she  passed  out  of  the  room,  her  ladyship's  little  feet,  as 
they  went  higher  and  higher,  beating  out  on  each  step  a  jubilant 
song — "I  couldn't  have  done  better  for  her  if  she  had  had 
every  chance,  and  I'm  sure  he's  a  nice  fellow." 

She  had  already  begun  to  offer  up  her  thanks  that  Dido  was 
to  have  a  deliverer  from  the  trying  day  "  of  small  things,"  and,  I 
am  afraid,  it  may  be  added  from  Mr.  Benson.  Her  last  glimpse 
of  the  room  she  was  leaving  behind  her  had  shown  her  Dido 
sitting  down  to  resume  her  single  combat  with  the  complications 
of  the  "  covering,"  a  struggle  which  seen  in  the  new  light  which 
had  burst  upon  Lady  Elizabeth  had  something  of  the  ludicrous 
in  it,  but  by  the  time  Dido  had  this  confided  to  her  she  was 
wearing  Carisbrooke's  engagement  ring,  and  was  having  a  very 
different  style  of  "covering"  prepared  for  her  by  more  ex- 
perienced hands.  Moreover,  Lady  Elizabeth  knew  that  her 
"  old  set "  had  heard  of  her  again,  when  Carisbrooke  announced 
his  coming  marriage,  and  mentioned  casually  that — "  My  mother- 
in-law.  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Benson  will  stay  with  my  wife^ 
and  me,  a  good  deal." 


a  popular  Mibow. 

By  GEORGE  CALVERT. 

When  Mrs.  Westmore,  after  a  year's  residence  at  that  prettiest 
of  pretty  cottages;  The  Sycamores,  confided  to  her  most  intimate 
friend,  Miss  Talby,  and  consequently  to  the  whole  population  of 
Milford  Deacon,  her  intention  of  letting  two  or  three  of  her 
rooms  by  way  of  adding  to  her  slender  income,  Milford  Deacon 
shook  its  head  doubtfully  over  cups  of  tea  of  various  strength 
and  fragrance,  and  wondered  whether  she  would  easily  obtain  a 
suitable  lodger  ;  but  when  her  modest  advertisement  in  the  local 
paper  resulted  in  the  arrival  of  Major  Theodore  Chemston  with 
his  goods  and  chattels  it  was  good  enough  to  signify  its  gracious 
approval  of  the  wisdom  of  her  proceedings. 

In  a  small  country  town,  where  any  fresh  topic  of  conversation 
is  a  godsend — occurrences  of  interest,  beyond  the  inevitable  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  of  the  population,  being  few  land  far 
between — one  cannot  live  for  any  kngth  of  time,  even  in  the 
quietest  and  most  secluded  manner,  without  the  details  of  one's 
domestic  affairs  becoming  common  property,  and  since  Mrs. 
Westmore's  appearance — ^as  a  pretty  young  widow  of  about 
thirty,  though  looking  far  less,  with  a  bright-eyed  boy  of  some 
two  years  of  age — nine  years  before,  she  had  become  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  small  society  of  the  place. 

That  she  was  in  straitened  circumstances  was  well  known,  for 
the  tiny  establishment  at  No.  6,  Bothwell  Terrace  was  always 
ordered  on  the  most  economical  principles  ;  and  it  says  much 
for  her  tact  and  ability  in  attaining  to  and  retaining  a  marked 
degree  of  popularity  that  when — after  eight  years'  residence 
literally  in  their  midst — she  one  fine  day  quietly  and  unex- 
pectedly removed  herself,  her  boy  and  her  two  maidservants,  bag 
and  baggage,  to  The  Sycamores,  standing  in  a  pretty  garden  a 
mile  out  on  the  Millbridge  Road,  there  was  little  of  that  gossiping 
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condemnation  so  apt  to  fly  from  tongue  to  tongue,  but  merely  a 
considerable  amount  of  good-natured  curiosity  as  to  how  she 
would  make  both  ends  meet  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this 
increased  and  multiplied  a  hundredfold  when  Miss  Talby  ap- 
peared in  the  Rectory  drawing-room  one  afternoon,  shortly  after 
the  flitting,  and,  almost  before  she  had  seated  herself  in  the 
proffered  chair,  burst  out  with  the  astounding  information  that 
she  was  going  to  keep  a  man  to  look  after  the  garden  and  tiny 
paddock. 

"  Not  to  go  and  work  there  two  or  three  days  a  week,  but  to 
sleep  in  the  house  !  A  fact !  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Markham ;  I 
had  it  from  herself,"  and  Miss  Talby  unbuttoned  her  jacket — she 
was  no  longer  of  the  "airy  fairy"  type,  and  had  walked  in  from 
The  Sycamores  at  a  brisk  pace  to  impart  her  news — ^and  leant 
back  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  do  you 
HcCmVoithat?'' 

"My  dear  Miss  Talby!  you  dorit  say  so  I'' — the  poppies  in 
Miss  Talby's  bonnet  nodded  an  energetic  affirmative — "  you 
don't  say  so!"  and  the  rector's  wife  paused,  sugar-tongs  in 
hand,  to  gaze  with  mild  surprise  at  her  visitor. 

"  She  told  me  herself  not  half  an  hour  ago  ! " 

^* Really  I  you  astonish  me  (let  me  see,  two  lumps,  is  it  not? — 
I  thought  so — ^and  a  good  deal  of  cream?)  ;  but  perhaps  on  the 
whole  it  is  not  unwise.  The  cottage  is  a  lonely  spot  at  night, 
though  a  charming  situation,  charming ! — {do  take  some  teacake 
while  it  is  hot.  No  ? — ^some  bread  and  butter  then — this  is  the 
brown) — a  little  isolated,  you  know,  so  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for 
her  to  have  some  reliable  assistance  within  call.  I  must  confess 
I  have  often  wondered,  as  every  one  has,  at  her  caring  to  live  so 
far  away  from  everybody." 

"  But " — and  there  was  a  light  of  triumph  in  the  lady's  eye  as 
in  that  of  a  skilful  general  who,  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  shock 
of  his  flrst  attack,  launches  forward  his  reserves  at  the  critical 
moment  to  carry  all  before  them  with  a  resistless  rush — "  I  have 
not  told  you  yet  whom  she  has  engaged  ! " 
•  "No;  who  is  It?'' 

"One  Kelly!" 

"iV^/the " 

"  The  ticket-of-leave-man  who  has  been  hanging  about  the 
town  for  the  last  three  weeks — yes  |  " 
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And  as  Mrs.  Markfaam  sat  open-mouthed  with  astonishment, 
her  visitor  felt  that  her  hot  walk  had  not  been  taken  in  vain. 

At  many  a  tea-table  was  the  news  discussed  that  week — and 
for  many  a  day  afterwards — ^and  various  were  the  comments  on 
Mrs.  Westmore's  "foolhardiness,"  her  "temerity,"  her  "foolish- 
ness/' and  the  like;  however,  the  little  widow's  ingratiating 
manners  and  good  nature  had  made  her  many  friends,  and  it 
was  not  so  very  long  before  "temerity"  gradually  became 
"courageous  spirit,"  and  "foolishness"  was  transformed  into 
"  true  charitable  spirit,"  and  so  on,  showing  that  her  course  of 
action  was  condoned,  if  not  approved.  But  even  when  twelve 
months  had  slipped  away,  during  which  the  redoubtable  Kelly 
might  have  been  seen  daily  busying  himself  with  the  shrubbery 
and  lawn,  or  digging  industriously  in  the  little  kitchen  garden, 
speculation  was  still  rife  as  to  what  terrible  record  of  crime  lay 
hidden  beneath  his  not  over-prepossessing  exterior,  and  many, 
were  the  "authentic"  accounts  afloat — ^all  utterly  different — of 
his  former  career.  On  two  points  only  did  the  wagging  tongues 
agree :  imprimis,  that  his  past  had  been  of  the  blackest ;  and 
secondly,  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  confirm  his  evil  reputa- 
tion by  perpetrating  something  dreadful — a  robbery,  or,  "  Ugh, 
my  dear,  too  horrible  to  think  of!  " — at  the  cottage.  Thus  the 
news  of  Mrs.  Westmore's  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  male 
tenant  for  her  spare  rooms  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  and 
there  was  a  distinct  tone  of  relief  observable  in  the  criticisms 
freely  lavished  on  the  well-groomed,  military-looking  gentleman 
who  arrived  as  the  result  of  her  advertisement,  and  settled  him- 
self and  his  belongings  beneath  her  roof. 

A  year  had  passed  since  he  had  bestowed  himself  in  his  cosy 
quarters  there — ^his  sitting-room  was  the  one  with  the  bay  window 
facing  the  big  welling^onia  that  stands  at  the  end  of  the  cottage 
next  the  road — ^and  the  sun  was  beating  down  rather  more 
fiercely  than  an  English  sun  is  wont  to  do,  even  in  August,  as 
the  major  leisurely  pursued  his  way  up  the  High  Street  one 
morning,  and  having  climbed  the  steps  of  the  club,  lingered  on 
the  topmost  one,  before  betaking  himself  to  his  Times,  to  glance 
up  and  down  the  street  in  the  careless  manner  of  a  man  whose 
time  is  all  his  own. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  Milford  Deacon  knows  Harriwell's, 
the  stationer's  shop  and  circulating  library  at  the  comer  of  the 
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Cattle  Market  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  club,  much: 
patronized  by  the  ladies  of  the  town,  and  where,  on  almost  any 
day  of  the  week,  between  eleven  and  half-past  one,  two  or  three 
of  them  may  be  found  chatting  in  a  desultory  fashion  while  they 
choose  a  novel  or  glance  at  the  latest  numbers  of  the  magazines.* 
This  particular  morning  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
.  "  Major  Chemston,"  observed  Mrs.  Fernley  aloud,  as  the 
gentleman  in  question  ascended  the  steps  opposite  and  paused 
there:  she  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
moment 

(It  has  been  said  that,  from  the  very  accurate  information 
acquired  by  this  lady  as  to  her  neighbours'  sayings  and  doings,  a 
great  part  of  her  time  must  have  been  spent  in  that  particular 
occupation — but  that  is  a  mere  detail.) 

"  Ah,  yts ! "  assented  Miss  Talby,  looking  up  from  the  catalogue 
she  was  somewhat  listlessly  studying.  "  Regular  as  usual.  He 
is  never  later  than  twelve  o'clock.  What  a  young  man  he  is  ! " 
she  continued,  after  a  minute's  pause,  during  which  the  uncon- 
scious subject  of  her  criticisms  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigarette, 
and  made  a  half  movement  to  betake  himself  indoors,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  stayed  where  he  was. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Talby,  do  you  think  so  ?  "  chimed  in  the  third  lady, 
present,  having  at  last  after  much  wavering  and  indecision  made 
her  choice  of  a  book ;  ^'  I  should  have  said  he  was  quite  an  old 
man  " — ^she  was  very  youthful  herself,  the  month-old  bride  of 
young  Jenkinson  of  the  bank — "  nearly  fifty,  I  should  think." 

Miss  Talby  sniffed  indignantly — ^there  was  a  reason  for  it — 
and  her  reply  had  a  distinct  flavour  of  acidity. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  learn  in  time  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  old  saying  that '  a  man  is  just  as  old  as  he  feels.' " 

Mrs.  Jenkinson  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  was  on  the  point 
of  inquiring  if  her  companion  knew  how  old  Major  Chemston 
felt,  and  if  so,  how  ?  but  a  kindly  Providence  reminded  her  just 
in  time  of  another  old  saying  bearing  upon  the  respective  values 
of  speech  and  silence — it  was  not  so  very  long  since  she  had  given 
up  laboriously  copying  this  and  other  trite  maxims  with  ink- 
stained  fingers — so  she  refrained,  and  retired  discreetly  to  register 
her  chosen  volume  :  at  the  same  time  a  diversion  was  effected  in 
her  favour.  "Mrs.  Westmore,"  announced  Mrs.  Fernley  as  a 
figure  emerged  from  the  confectioner's  some  little  distance  down 
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the  street  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  advanced  along  the 
opposite  pavement 

Although  the  lady  of  The  Sycamores  frankly  owned  to  having 
reached  the  period  of  life  popularly  denoted  by  the  three  F's,  no 
one  could  have  imagined  it  to  look  at  the  trim  neat  figure  and 
the  freshness  of  the  saucy  face  under  the  big  hat :  in  her  l^^ht 
summer  dress  she  made  a  pleasant  spot  of  coolness  in  the  glaring 
sunshine,  and  so  Theodore  Chernston  thought  as  he  threw  away 
the  end  of  his  cigarette  and  descended  the  steps,  raising  his  hat 
deferentially  as  he  took  the  small  well-gloved  hand  offered  to  him 
and  greeted  her. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Westmore ;  it  is  very  brave  of  you  to 
venture  into  the  town  this  scorching  morning ;  though  nobody 
would  think,  to  look  at  you,  that  you  had  had  such  a  long  dusty 
walkl" 

"  It  w  hot,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  see  shopping  must  be  done.  I 
think  I  shall  lay  the  blame  on  yoii,"  she  continued  laughingly. 
'<  What  would  you  say  and  do  if  you  came  back  in  the  evening 
and  found  no  dinner  p  » 

**  Say !  why,  that  the  pleasure  of  saving  you  trouble  was  well 
worth  the  sacrifice" — gallantly — "  you  make  me  feel  the  guiltiest 
arid  most  selfish  of  men." 

" Oh,  r  am  j<;  sorry,  major!  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  my 
welfare  so  much  at  heart." 

There !  again !    Chernston  almost  jumped ! 

When  and  where  on  earth,  in  years  gone  by,  had  he  seen  those 
same  melting  eyes  upraised  with  exactly  the  same  coquettish 
glance  and  slight  drooping  of  the  long  fringed  lids !  It  was  most 
unaccountable.  He  could  have  sworn  to  it,  and  yet  in  some 
way  there  was  a  difference  which  served  to  break  the  chain 
of  memory.  On  his  first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Westniore  her  face 
had  struck  him  as  being  strangely  familiar,  but  after  racking  his 
brain  in  vain  for  some  association  with  it  he  had  put  it  aside  as  a 
mere  case  of  resemblance.  Since  then  on  several  occasions  the 
conviction  that  they  had  met  before  had  flashed  into  his  mind, 
but  never  more  strongly  than  to-day.  Suddenly  he  became 
aware  that  the  lady  was  speaking,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  a 
word. 

"  I— I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  interrupted  her  apologetically ;  « I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  ybu  said." 
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"Ah,  major,  djdng  to  get  away  to  your  paper,  Fm  afraid. 
Luckily  it  was  nothing  worth  repeating,  not  of  half  so  much 
importance  as  the  fact  that  we  really  shall  find  ourselves  short  bf 
supplies  if  I  do  not  get  on  with  my  errands,"  and  with  a  brisk 
nod  and  cheery  smile  the  little  woman  passed  on,  leaving  him 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  looking  after  her  with  a 
puzled  face. 

The  street  was  too  wide  to  allow  of  his  expression  being 
visible  from  the  library  window,  but  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  his  gaze  was  unmistakable. 

Said  Miss  Talby  to  Mrs.  Fernley,  "  Major  Chemston  really 
does  not  look  more  than  five-and-forty." 

Said  Mrs.  Fernley  to  Miss  Talby,  "  Upon  my  word  Mrs.  West- 
more  is  a  wonderfully  young-looking  woman,  for  her  age  " — ^and 
the  two  ladies  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled  a  smile  of 
mutual  understanding  before  plunging  into  a  smart  discussion  of 
that  inexhaustible  theme,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  local 
dressmaker.  Ten  minutes  after,  as  they  parted  at  the  corner 
where  their  respective  ways  diverged,  whither  they  had  walked 
amicably  together,  Mrs.  Fernley  suddenly  burst  out,  apropos  of 
absolutely  nothing  that  they  had  been  conversing  on :  "  After 
all,  you  know,  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing !  *'  the  meaning 
of  which  her  friend  seemed  to  grasp  without  any  explanation. 
"  Most  excellent ! "  assented  she. 

As  Chemston  walked  homewards  that  evening  along  the 
Millbridge  Road  he  was  still  pondering  deeply  over  the  meet- 
ing of  the  morning  and  searching  the  recesses  of  his  memory 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  his  strange  sense  of  familiarity  with 
those  laughing,  upward  glancing  ^y^.  A  year  before  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  no  particular  moment  to  him,  but,  truth  to  tell, 
he  had  of  late  been  thinking  far  more  about  them  and  their 
owner  than  he  would  have  cared  to  confess.  She  was  a  wonder- 
fully smart  little  woman ! — ^wonderfully,  by  Jove  ! — and  pretty 
too ! — ^very ;  and  as  for  age,  why,  what  man  in  his  senses  who 
was  just  saying  good-bye  to  his  forties  would  think  tmce  about 
any  little  frivolous  chit  of  a  school-girl,  with  no  more  formed  ideas 
in  her  head  than — ^pshaw !  the  most  attractive  age  for  a  clever, 
witty  woman  was  undoubtedly  when  she  had  arrived  at  maturity 
— ^say,  thirty-five  or  so.  How  comfortable  she  had  made  him 
for  this  last  year !  everything  invariably  cosy,  snug  and  as  well 
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ordered  as  the  most  fastidious  of  men  could  desire  1     How  care- 
ful she  had  been  to  anticipate  all  his  wants  and  to  see  that  all 
his  little  ways  and  special  fancies  were  borne  in   mind  and 
regarded — ^so  considerate !    And  she  was  always  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  always  good-tempered,  never  put  out — always  with  a 
smiling  greeting  for  him  whenever  he  chanced  to  meet  her ;  either 
at  home,  in  her  pretty  garden,  which  was  their  common  resort, 
or  abroad  in  the  small  circle  in  which  they  both  moved.    Such 
had  been  the  tenor  of  the  major's  thoughts  for  some  time  past, 
and  from  beginning  by  thinking  that  a  man  might  do  worse,  he 
had  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  his  feelings  had  imper- 
ceptibly but  unmistakably  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
vras  wholly  possessed  by  the  conviction- that  a  man  would  find  it 
very  hard  to  do  better ;  and,  moreover,  that  he,  the  man  in  ques- 
tion, had  allowed  his  affections  to  become  more  involved  than  he 
had  thought  possible  at  his  age.    That  her  means  were  small, 
as  were  his  own,  was  a  matter  of  small  importance ;  he  was  not  a 
mercenary  man,  and  his  few  extravagances  were  not  of  a  serious 
nature  ;  moreover  he  knew  from  experience  how  pleasantly  and 
comfortably  the  minage  could  be  conducted  with  their  united 
resources.     No,  the  only  stumbling-block  was  the  boy — of  whom, 
truth  to  tell,  he  had  not  seen  much,  as  he  was  generally  away  at 
school — ^and  he  had  at  length,  after  a  searching  self-examination, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he,  Theodore  Chemston,  was  so 
hard  hit  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  even  that  twelve-year- 
old  encumbrance  if  he  could  but  obtain  the  consent  of  the  lady 
herself.    Then  had   come  again,  on   this  morning,  and  more 
strongly  than  ever,  one  of  those  mysterious  gleams  of  baffled 
recognition ;  and  he  felt  perplexed  and  worried.     On  one  point 
he  was  determined  by  the  time  he  turned  off  the  road  and 
opened  the  white  wicket  gate  this  warm  August  evening,  and 
that  was  to  lay  the  matter  frankly  before  Mrs.  Westmore  the  very 
nes^t  day,  and  beg  her  to  give  him  the  clue.     If  there  should  be 
none  forthcoming  and  the  whole  matter  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  simple  case  of  a  striking  likeness,  at  least  it  could  do  no  harm  ; 
if  the  contrary — well,  he  would  have  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances ;  so  with  his  mind  made  up  he  went  to  bed  and   slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just 

On  the  following  morning,  as  he  sauntered  up  and  down  the 
neatly  gravelled  path  in  front  of  the  cottage,  smoking  his  after- 
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breakfast  cigar,  the  major's  wits  were  busily  at  work  to  contrive 
an  opportunity  for  a  Ute-d'tiie  with  the  fair  lady  of  his  affections 
and  perplexities ;  the  question  was,  how  to  manage  it  ?    Within 
doors  he  was  never  permitted  to  intrude  on  her  privacy,  except 
by  special  invitation,  when  she  entertained  sundry  of  her  friends 
at  some  mild  festivity ;  out  of  doors  in  the  garden  they  met 
often,  when  he,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  was  enjoying  his 
favourite  weed,  while  she  would  appear  equipped  with  gardening 
gloves  and  scissors  to  gather  the  flowers  that  daily  filled  the 
house  with  their  summer  perfume — but  then  they  were  never 
alone  together.    The  space  was  circumscribed  and  words  will 
carry  long  distances  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  and  he  felt  that 
to  discuss  his  own  private  affairs  and  fancies  within  possible  ear- 
shot of  an  ex-convict,  however  thoroughly  reformed,  would  be 
out  of  the  question.    Mr.  Kelly,  in  spite  of  his  constant  attention 
to  his  work  in  keeping  his  mistress's  outdoor  domain  in  order — 
the  place  was  without  doubt  beautifully  kept — was  still  regarded 
by  the  world  at  large,  that  is  to  say,  the  little  world  of  Milford 
Deacon,  with  unqualified  suspicion ;  not  even  at  his  favourite 
haunt  in  his  leisure  hours  in  the  evenings,  the  "Ros6  and  Crown," 
did  he  appear  to  be  particularly  popular ;  though  most  of  the 
habituis  of  the  tap  room  were  themselves  of  distinctly  shady 
reputation.     Possibly  this   may  have  been  owing  to  the  fact 
that  though  never  without  money  from  day  to  day  for  his  own 
potations,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  his  means  came  to  an  end 
nightly  even  before  he  had  satisfied  his  own  not  inconsiderable 
thirst,  leaving  no  margin  for  that  necessary  ceremonial  of  "  stand- 
ing a  drink,"  by  means  of  which  so  many  acquaintanceships  are 
cemented  in  this  dry-throated  land  of  ours.    Often  was  he  heard 
to  grumble  and  curse  vigorously  as  he  searched  his  pockets  in 
vain  for  an  odd  copper  or  two,  afterwards  tramping  off  home 
penniless,  thirsty  and  sulky ;  yet  the  next  evening  would  see 
him  flinging  down  his  money  afresh  for  a  limited  number  of 
glasses,  to  be  followed  by  the  same  early  and — of  necessity,  not 
from  choice — sober  retirement ;  never  did  he  arrive  with  empty 
pockets  or  leave  with  a  penny  in  them.  The  subject  of  his  wages 
and  their  payment  was  often  discussed  at  the  "  Rose  and  Crown  " 
in  his  absence ;  in  his  presence  never,  since  one  occasion   on 
which  he  had  checked,  with  more  force  than  politeness  and 
with   a  resentment  which  left  a  lasting  impression,  the  tipsy 
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inquisitiveness  of  a  toper  whose  'curiosity  had  got  the  better 
of  his  prudence. 

Still,  as  a  servant  he  was  presumably  a  success,  for  no  one  had 
ever  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  his  mistress  concerning 
him  ;  and  certainly  in  his  gardening  work  he  was  indefatigable^^ 
too  indefatigable,  the  major  thought  this  morning  as  he  watched 
him  laboriously  clipping  the  edges  of  the  grass ;  and  he  wished 
him  anywhere  else.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  the  man's  brow  as  he  moved  slowly  along  in  his  stoops 
ing  constrained  position,  and  as  the  watcher  noticed  it  and  marked 
the  trembling  hands  and  dry  lips,  the  flushed  face  and  bloodshot 
eyes,  an  idea  flashed  into  his  head  ;  he  read  the  signs  correctly 
and  saw  his  opportunity.  In  a  m9ment  his  hand  was  in 
his  pocket  and  two  or  three  strides  brought  him  to  the  other's 
side. 

"  Warmish  work,  that  of  yours,  on  a  day  like  this,"  he  remarked 
carelessly. 

"  Worse  nor  that,"  was  the  sullen  response. 

"Anddry,  I  takeit?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  yer  may  well  say  that " — distinctly  more  civilly. 

"  Ah,  I  daresay.  I'd  sooner  you  had  to  do  it  than  I."  He 
chinked  the  loose  silver  in  his  pocket  as  he  spoke  and  chuckled 
inwardly  as  he  saw  him  involuntarily  moisten  his  lips.  "I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could  find  a  use  for  these  now,"  he  con- 
tinued suggestively,  holding  out  a  couple  of  half-crowns  as  he 
spoke. 

The  man's  eyes  gleamed,  but  to  Chemston's  surprise  he  cast  a 
hurried  look  at  the  house  and  made  no  motion  to  accept  them. 

"  Askin*  yer  pardon,  sir,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  laying  them  on 
the  garden  seat,  there,"  he  almost  whispered  eagerly,  "  I'll  take 
'em  as  I  go  by,  and  thank  yer  kindly." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean ;  you've  got  a  pocket  to  put 
them  in,  haven't  you  ?  "  The  major  spoke  angrily  but  did  not 
withdraw  his  hand. 

The  other  hesitated  for  a  second,  glanced  once  again  appre- 
hensively at  windows  and  doors,  then  with  quick  stealthiness 
fairly  snatched  at  the  coins  and  in  a  moment  was  bending  over 
his  work  afresh  a  couple  of  yards  away  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment. The  donor  looked  at  him  curiously  and  was  about 
to  speak  but  checked  himself,  and  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his 
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shoulders  turneid  away,  cigar  in  mouth,  to  resume  his  leisurely 
saunter,  leaving  his  spell  to  work  as  it  would.  And  work  it  did  ; 
for  scarcely  had  he  taken  half-a-dozen  turns  up  and  down  before 
he  saw  the  slouching  form  of  the  ex-knight  of  the  broad  arrow 
disappearing  towards  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  two  minutes 
later  the  click  of  the  back  gate  and  a  glimpse  of  a  battered  straw 
hat  above  the  hedge  apprized  him  that  his  design  had  succeeded 
and  that,  for  a  time,  the  coast  was  clear.  So  far,  good  ;  but  here 
his  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  The  minutes  passed ;  a 
fresh  cigar  was  lighted  and  nearly  consumed — and  still  he  had 
the  place  to  himself.  Ten  minutes  ! — Twenty  minutes ! — Half 
an  hour  I  He  was  beginning  to  fear  at  every  turn  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  refreshed  owner  of  the  hat.  Forty  minutes !  His 
•  patience  was  nearly — very  nearly — exhausted,  when,  at  the 
French  window  of  her  little  drawing-room,  the  long  expected 
and  familiar  figure  at  last  appeared. 

As  he  stepped  forward  to  meet  her  and  she  responded  to  his 
greeting  with  all  her  characteristic  brightness  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  Mrs.  Westmore  looking  younger  or  prettier.  A  cool 
plain  white  dress  set  off  the  rounded  figure  to  perfection  ;  she  was 
without  a  hat,  and  her  profusion  of  soft  brown  hair  was  coiled 
and  piled  artistically  on  the  top  of  her  well-shaped  head,  shaded 
from  the  hot  morning  sun  by  a  dainty  parasol  which  added  a 
becoming  glow  to  the  bloom  of  her  complexion.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  waste  in  admiring  her,  the  minutes  were  flying  fast,  so 
the  major  plunged  gallantly  in  medias  res. 
'  "  Mrs.  Westmore,"  he  commenced,  "  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
you." 

"  A  question !  Dear  me,  how  solemn  you  are  about  it  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  disagreeable." 

"I  trust  not."  He  was  impatient  and  a  little  flurried  and 
made  use  of  the  first  words  that  rose  to  his  lips.  "  Can  you  tell 
me  when  and  where  we  first  met  ?  " 

Awkwardly  worded  enough,  yet  surely  intelligible.  Why, 
then,  did  the  lady  turn  her  head  away  so  abruptly  and  examine 
with  such  an  appearaflfce  of  interest  a  rose  bush  which  she  must 
have  seen  many  a  hundred  times  before,  while  a  full  minute 
elapsed  before  her  reply  came,  hesitatingly : 

"What  a  very  strange  question.  Major  Chernston.  Do — do 
you  think  I  am  likely  to  forget  your  arrival  here  ?  " 

40 
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A  question,  not  an  answer,  or  at  best  an  evasive  one  ;  but  he 
did  not  notice  it,  or  if  he  did  he  entirely  misinterpreted  its  mean- 
ing. What  he  did  notice  were  the  sudden  shy  turning  away,  the 
downcast  look,  the  hesitation,  and  above  all  the  quick  blush  that 
dyed  neck  and  cheek ;  he  noticed  all  these ;  became  conscious 
of  a  strange  thumping  of  his  heart  which  had  been  a  stranger  to 
him  for  many  a  year — and  did  what  a  much  more  diffident  man 
might  have  been  encouraged  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
seized  the  little  hand  that  hung  idly  down  close  to  his  own  and 
imprinted  on  it  a  fervent  kiss,  and  then 

Then  the  major  received  the  greatest  shock  he  had  ever  had 
in  his  life. 

Before  the  hand  could  be  withdrawn,  before  he  had  time  even 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  astounded  face  tiuned  towards  him, 
there  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  behind  them,  a  heavy  footstep 
on  the  gravel,  and  he  felt  a  gin-laden  breath  upon  his  cheek  and 
a  rough  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  while  a  hoarse  voice — ^slightly 
hoarser,  thicker  and  more  indistinct,  but  unmistakably  the  same 
which  had  thanked  him  kindly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
— growled  in  his  ear  : 

"  S  *elp  me,  yer  call  yerself  a  gent,  do  yer !   D yer,  let  my 

wife  be." 

And  then  occurred  one  of  those  utter  breakdowns  of  con- 
ventional decorum,  one  of  those  sudden  flingings  to  the  winds  of 
petty  artificialities  which  do  sometimes  come  to  pass  in  moments 
of  intense  rage ;  the  hand  was  torn  from  his  grasp,  and  the  pretty 
mouth  that  he  so  much  admired,  trembling  with  passion,  hissed 
out  shrilly : 

"  Now  the  fat  is  in  the  fire ;  you've  done  it  now  and  no 
mistake,  you  ugly  drunken  beast." 

"  Drunken  beast,  indeed  ! " — the  hoarse  voice  was  unsteady  and 
the  gin-bred  courage  was  evidently  ready  to  die  away  at  the  first 
breath  of  the  storm  of  feminine  wrath  visible  in  every  line  of  the 
small  white-clad  figure — "  it  were  a  different  tale  to  that  fourteen 
years  ago  when  Polly  Roper  were  rare  an'  glad  to  go  to  church 
wi*  me  ;  it  were  *  dear  Jack ' — *  handsome  Jack '  then — . 
Drunken  beast! — ay,  it's  always  that  now,"  with  a  distinctly 
tearful  tendency. 

Then  from  the  rosy  lips  came  an  outpouring  of  home  truths 
couched  in  terse  and  vigorous  language,  in  which  a  spade  was 
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unmistakably  mentioned  as  such,  which  completely  overflowed 
and  drowned  the  maudlin  reproaches  and  feeble  protests  vaguely 
interposed  in  response ;  and  with  a  vision  before  his  ^y^s  of  a  red 
parasol  cast  recklessly  aside  in  the  grass  and  of  a  small  woman 
drawn  up  to  her  full  height  with  clenched  fists  and  heaving 
bosom,  seeming  to  tower  above  the  shambling  figure  in  front  of 
her — with  a  background  of  a  frightened  maidservant  drinking  in 
the  scene  with  eyes  and  ears — ^the  major  silently  and  rapidly  beat 
a  retreat  to  his  own  quarters,  where,  mechanically  locking  the 
door,  he  sank  into  his  favourite  chair  in  a  state  of  utter  mental 
collapse,  gasping  incoherently : 
•* Polly  Roper!" 


As  the  up  mail  tore  onwards  towards  the  great  city  that  night, 
shrieking  through  sleepy  wayside  stations  and  lighting  up  caver- 
nous tunnels  with  its  glowing  breath,  in  a  snug  first-class  com- 
partment a  middle-aged  gentleman  closed  his  eyes  and  dreamed, 
a  dream : 

And  behold  !  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  rolled  away,  and  it 
was  night,  and  the  place  was  a  lofty  hall,  in  a  vast  metropolis, 
lighted  with  many  lights.  And  there  was  there  a  great  multitude^ 
of  men  and  of  women — and  seats  tier  above  tier — and  much 
gilding  and  carving  and  upholstery  of  plush — and  the  air  was- 
heavy  laden  with  many  scents,  of  gas  and  of  tobacco,  of  patchouli 
and  of  whisky  hot.  And  in  front  of  a  great  platform  did 
musicians  discourse  sweet  music,  and  anon  they  would  cease  their 
playing ;  then  would  a  voice  be  heard  as  of  a  stout  man  in  evening- 
dress,  saying,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen  1    Miss  will    now 

appear."  And  behold,  a  great  counter  of  mahogany,  behind 
the  which  was  store  of  drink ;  of  wine,  of  malt  liquor,  and  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  of  lemons  and  the  such  like  not  a  few.  And  on 
the  counter  leaned  a  youth,  and  the  face  was  like  unto  his  own 
face,  but  fresh  and  young,  and  somewhat  flushed  and  the  ^yt:& 
very  bright ;  and  in  his  hand  a  tumbler,  and  in  his  mouth  a  weed ; 
and  he  spoke  much  and  smiled  to  one  who  served.  And  she  was 
passing  fair  and  very  skilful  in  the  compounding  of  strange  drinks, 
and  her  form  was  that  of  a  goddess — though  full  young — and  her 
voice  was  sweet  and  low  when  she  remarked  that  it  was  "  'ot." 

40* 
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And  as  she  spoke  to  the  youth  she  looked  upward  in  his  face,  as 
one  coquetting,  and  lo  1  her  eyes  were  wondrous  soft  and  melting, 
and  the  eyelids,  as  it  were,  drooped  a  little,  and  the  fringe  of  the 
eyelashes  was  long  and  dark  and  curving  ;  and  about  her  brow  a 
wealth  of  delicate  hair 

And  the  middle-aged  gentleman  stirred  in  his  sleep  and 
murmured : 

"  Ah !  it  was  golden  then ! " 


lufte  nDaitlanb'0  Xaat  (Tail 

By  S.  SELOUS. 

A  LARGE  winter  party  in  a  rambling  old  house  on  the  Thames 
is  no  doubt  a  delightful  thing  in  the  abstract,  but  if  the  party  is 
not  a  carefully  selected  one,  or  there  happen  to  be  wheels  within 
wheels,  the  consequences  may  be  extremely  disagreeable.  Per- 
haps Miss  Grace  Furnival's  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  she 
discovered  that  her  brother  had  invited  to  Walworth  Court  not 
only  the  rich  man  to  whom  she  had  just  publicly  plighted  her 
troth,  but  the  poor  man  to  whom  for  nearly  a  year  she  had  been 
secretly  engaged. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  youVe  asked  Luke  Maitland!" 
gasped  Grace,  on  hearing  the  unwelcome  tidings. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  growled  Tom,  aggressively ;  "  he's  as 
good  a  sort  as  any  fellow  I  know ;  there  are  only  three  things 
against  him — ^he's  poor,  he's  high-shouldered,  and  he  is  much  too 
fond  of  you." 

"  Indeed  1  and  how  do  you  know  that  last  ?  ** 

"Because  I  met  him  yesterday  and  told  him  about  your 
engagement  to  old  Smithson — you  should  have  seen  him,  Grace 
— I  thought  the  poor  devil  was  going  to  faint  1  What  fools  men 
are  1     If  he  knew  you  a  little  better " 

Tom  paused  and  whistled  expressively. 

"  What  brutes  brothers  are ! "  reflected  Grace ;  then,  with  a 
caressing  tone  she  seldom  wasted  on  Tom,  "  If  you  really  think 
poor  Luke  is  fond  of  me,  won't  you  put  off  his  visit,  dear  ?  It 
can  hardly  be  agreeable  to  him  to  be  here  at  the  same  time  as 
dear  Edward." 

"Dear  Edward  be  blowed!"  was  Tom's  vigorous  remark. 
"  Luke  is  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  going  to  interfere  with  him  ;  if 
he  doesn't  mind  coming  it's  not  my  concern — it's  his  look  out." 

Grace  sighed  with  an  injured  martyr  expression  and  resigned 
herself  to  the  inevitable.    The  inevitable  was  disagreeable — it 
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usually  is,  but  she  could  see  a  way  out  of  it  She  would  herself 
get  rid  of  the  inconvenient  Luke ;  she  had  always  found  him 
very  properly  obedient,  he  would  no  doubt  prove  so  on  this 
occasion  as  on  every  other.  Luke  was  coming  on  Friday; 
Edward,  by  a  providential  rush  of  business,  was  detained  in  the 
City  until  Saturday.  There  was  time  to  get  rid  of  the  old  love 
before  the  new  one  arrived. 

Grace  looked  at  her  handsome  features  in  the  glass,  and  a 
certain  wise  old  proverb  presented  itself  obtrusively  to  her 
mind. 

"  It  is  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with 
the  new,"  sighed  the  young  lady ;  then,  apostrophizing  the  mirror : 
"What  a  fool  I've  been  to  get  myself  into  this  mess !  I've  been 
very  weak  not  to  break  with  poor  Luke  before,  but  it  was  an 
amiable  weakness — I  hope  he'll  give  me  credit  for  it,  and  not 
make  himself  too  objectionable  over  what  can't  be  avoided." 

Grace  Furnival  was  only  one-and-twenty  when  she  engaged 
herself  to  "  poor  Luke ; "  she.  had  been  very  fond  then  of  the 
handsome  young  fellow,  but  this  fondness  had  not  blinded  her 
pretty  eyes  to  the  main  chance,  and  she  had  only  promised  to 
marry  him  on  the  condition  of  absolute  secrecy. 

Luke  was  a  struggling  novelist,  and  if  his  struggles  continued 
to  be  fruitless  and  his  novels  publisherless,  Grace  argued,  with  an 
acumen  that  did  credit  to  her  head  at  least,  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  her  to  accomplish  a  brilliant  marriage  if  she  were 
not  hampered  by  a  public  engagement  to  such  an  ineligible 
as  Luke. 

Luke  Maitland  was  one  of  those  men  who,  unless  mercifully 
provided  at  their  birth  with  a  wealthy  father  and  an  unen- 
cumbered estate,  are  bound  to  be  failures,  and  poverty-stricken 
failures  into  the  bargain.  He  had  more  heart  than  head ;  he  was 
credulous,  dreamy,  absolutely  impractical ;  his  views  of  life  were 
absurdly  impossible;  he  practised  what  he  preached,  and  he 
preached — over  the  heads  of  his  fellow  men.  How  could  such  a 
man  ever  hope  for  success  or  happiness?  His  friends  said  the 
young  man  had  a  twist  in  his  brain,  a  tile  loose ;  this  was  no 
doubt  a  comforting  theory,  and  explained  the  many  acts  of 
quixotism  which  otherwise  might  have  galled  his  companions 
with  a  sense  of  contrast. 

Such  a  man  as  this  was  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  Grace 
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Fumival ;  he  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  he  believed  in  her 
as  primitive  man  believes  in  his  fetish. 


The  guests  arrived  at  Walworth  Court  on  Friday;  Luke 
Maitland,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cross,  still  so  newly  married  as  to 
render  all  abrupt  entrances  into  dark  corners  equally  dangerous 
and  embarrassing,  Miss  Askew,  a  pretty  little  brunette  especially 
provided  for  Tom's  amusement,  and  Lawrence  Gould,  a  young 
barrister,  briefless  of  course,  but  supposed  to  possess  the  mak- 
ings of  a  future  Lord  Chancellor.  Added  to  the  Furnival  family 
of  six  this  made  quite  a  large  party,  and  Mrs.  Fumival  had  beea 
anxious  about  the  dinner :  her  housewifely  bosom  had  been  torn 
all  day  by  doubts  as  to  whether  she  had  really  chosen  for  the 
best  in  giving  the  preference  to  lobster  cutlets  over  an  entrie  of 
oysters  and  cream,  while  poor  Grace  had  been  worried  to  death 
by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  anxious  formula : 

"  Do  you  really  think  there's  enough  in  the  house  to  go  over 
Sunday,  my  dear?"  or,  "I  hope  you  ^hink  I've  got  a  good 
dinner,  Grace — Mr.  Gould  is  so  particular,  and  these  legal  men 
do  eat  such  a  lotl  Now  let  me  just  go  over  what  I've  got; 
white  soup  and  cro&tons,  filleted  sole  pan4'' — and  so  on,  and 
so  on,  until  Grace  sought  refuge  in  her  room,  too  anxious  about 
her  own  private  concerns  to  take  a  properly  lively  interest  in  the 
menu. 

The  guests  arrived  late,  and  Miss  Furnival's  toilet  was  a 
protracted  one.  It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for  her  when 
she  sailed  into  the  drawing-room  and  greeted  the  man  whom  she 
knew  she  had  treated  abominably. 

Luke  Maitland  stopped  abruptly  in  his  conversation  with  the 
barrister,  who  had  been  questioning  him  in  a  manner  irritatingly 
suggestive  of  the  witness  box,  and  stood,  white  and  trembling, 
his  sunken  eyes  fixed  on  the  glistening  white  vision  advancing 
towards  him,  quite  heedless  of  the  fact  that  he  had  left  his 
sentence  unfinished  and  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  every- 
body in  the  room. 

Though  Grace  might  feel  uncomfortable  she  was  equal  to  the 
occasion:  **So  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Maitland — ^such  ages 
since  we  met !  How  is  your  mother  ?  she  must  feel  this  cold 
very  trying;"  and  then  the  pretty  white  dress  which  was  so 
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adorned  by  the  lovely  figure  inside  it  moved  on  to  the  further 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  Crosses  had  ensconced  themselves, 
and  Luke  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
other  people  present  besides  Grace,  and  that  a  man's  first  duty  to 
society  is  to  smile  and  look  pleasant,  whatever  vulture  of  despair 
may  be  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

Dinner  was  an  ordeal  for  both  Luke  and  Grace ;  even  Tom 
felt  uncomfortable  when  he  saw  his  friend's  miserable  face,  and 
wished  he  had  cancelled  his  invitation,  while  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  something  was  wrong  hung  upon  the  spirits  of  the  other 
guests.  Mr.  Fumival  hated  society  and  heartily  wished  himself 
away ;  Mrs.  Fumival  was  still  beset  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to 
the  intrinsic  superiority  of  lobster  cutlets,  and  only  breathed 
freely  when  the  ample  justice  done  to  that  entrie  ratified  her  own 
judgment,  while  the  younger  members  of  the  Fumival  family 
considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  length  of  the  dinner  and 
the  absence  of  their  favourite  pudding. 

Grace  tried  hard  to  avert  the  awkward  pauses  which  would 
suddenly  cut  short  the  constrained  dribble  of  small  talk;  but  try 
as  she  would  to  hunt  up  new  topics  of  conversation  and  to  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  Gould's  appallingly  legal  anecdotes,  she 
was  ever  conscious  of  Luke  Maitland's  white  face  across  the 
table.  By  an  evil  chance  he  had  been  placed  exactly  opposite 
to  her,  and  his  great  brown  eyes,  full  of  a  dreadful  look  of  appeal 
and  despair,  hardly  wandered  from  her  face.  That  fixed, 
reproachful  gaze  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear ;  she  had 
a  nightmare-like  feeling  of  being  unable  to  speak  or  move  ;  she 
dared  not  meet  his  eyes,  and  yet  she  was  never  free  from  the 
consciousness  of  them.  Would  dinner  never  end  1  White  as  her 
dress,  Grace  leaned  back  in  her  chair ;  she  was  conscious  that 
the  barrister  was  speaking  to  her  and  expected  an  intelligent 
answer,  but  she  did  not  hear  one  word  he  said,  and  could  not 
have  answered  if  she  had. 

Ah !  Mrs.  Fumival  was  rising — this  ordeal  would  come  to 
an  end  at  last. 

The  ladies  rose  from  their  chairs  with  a  rustling  and  whirring 
as  of  a  covey  of  partridges.  Luke  Maitland  opened  the  door, 
and  as  Grace  passed  him  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  under  cover  of 
a  sudden  quarrel  for  precedence  between  the  younger  Fumivals : 

"  I  must  see  you  to-night — tell  me  where  and  when " 
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"At  nine — in  the  library,"  was  Grace's  prompt  reply,  as  she 
stooped  to  pick  up  her  handkerchief. 

Luke  Maitland  waited  half-an-hour  in  the  gloomy,  book-lined 
room  before  Grace  joined  him.  She  closed  the  door  carefully 
behind  her,  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  shivering  and  spreading 
out  her  hands  to  the  cheerful  blaze,  for  it  was  the  seventeenth  of 
February  and  the  night  was  bitterly  cold. 

Luke  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  down  at  her, 
at  her  glorious  pile  of  chestnut  hair,  at  her  finely  cut  features 
and  pretty  white  hands.  His  lips  trembled — he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

"  Well,"  said  Grace,  glancing  up  at  him,  "  what  do  you  want  to 
say  to  me  ?     I  can't  stay  here  long." 

Luke  steadied  his  shaking  lips  with  an  effort 

"  I  want  to  know  the  truth — I  want  to  know  if  you  are  still 
the  woman  I  have  worshipped,  or  if  you  are  something  else,  a 
different  being  to  what  I  have  ever  imagined  you." 

"  Would  you  mind  descending  to  my  level  and  common  prose, 
and  telling  me  exactly  what  you  want  to  know  in  plain 
English  ?  "  said  Grace  mockingly. 

"  In  plain  English,  are  you  engaged  to  Edward  Smithson  as 
well  as  to  me  ?     In  plain  English,  are  you  a  heartless  jilt  ?  " 

Grace  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  I  answer  *  yes '  to  both  those  questions.  Call  me  as  many 
hard  names  as  you  like ;  I  deserve  them." 

The  contrition  in  her  voice  and  eyes  softened  him  at  once. 
He  caught  her  hands  in  his  and  drew  her  passionately  to  him. 

"  Grace,  why  have  you  treated  me  like  this  ?  Why  did  you 
leave  me  in  my  fool's  paradise  only  to  be  awakened  to  this  ? 
Why  do  you  marry  this  man  ?  You  don't  love  him !  You  love 
me." 

"  No,  not  now,"  said  Grace,  quietly  drawing  her  hands  away ; 
"  I  did  love  you  a  year  ago,  but  a  year  is  a  long  time,  you  know. 
I  could  never  have  married  you  ;  you  must  know  very  well  that 
you  will  never  be  rich  enough  to  keep  a  wife.  Mr.  Smithson 
is  rich,  and  I  am  quite  fond  enough  of  him ;  I  shall  marry  him 
next  June." 

"  Is  this  your  final  decision,  Grace  ?  "  said  Luke,  in  an  unsteady 
voice. 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  final  decision." 
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"You  don't  love  me?  My  dearest,  are  you  sure?  Can  you 
honestly  tell  me  you  don't  love  me  ?  " 

"  Honestly  and  truly,  Luke,"  and  there  was  a  tone  of  absolute 
inflexibility  in  her  low  voice. 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments.  A  wintry  moon  was 
shining  fitfully  upon  the  thick  snow  outside  ;  the  wind  had  risen 
and  was  gfrowHng  round  the  house  like  an  angry  dog.  Luke  drew 
a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  passed  it  across  his  wet 
forehead.  It  was  a  white  silk  handkerchief  with  a  blue  border, 
the  initials  "  L.  M."  conspicuously  embroidered  in  each  comer. 
Grace's  eyes  rested  on  it  for  a  moment,  and  a  little  flush  of  colour 
came  into  her  pale  cheeks.     Luke  saw  it  and  smiled. 

"  Ah,  you  recognize  it — the  handkerchief  you  embroidered  for 
me  only  a  year  ago !  It  has  lasted  longer  than  your  love."  He 
put  it  carefully  back  into  his  pocket. 

"  Grace,"  he  said,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  on  hers  with  a  wistful 
look  that  touched  her  cold  heart,  "  I  suppose  you  think  I  am 
taking  this  very  easy;  the  blow  has  paralyzed  me — my  brain 
seems  stunned — but  if  it  will  be  any  consolation  to  your  vanity 
to  know  that  you  have  broken  my  heart  and  ruined  my  life,  that 
consolation  may  be  thoroughly  your  own." 

The  young  man's  words  were  a  trifle  melodramatic ;  they 
reminded  Grace  of  speeches  out  of  his  own  novels,  and  she  gave 
a  light  little  laugh.  ^ 

"  Hearts  are  not  so  easily  broken,  my  dear  Luke." 

He  turned  upon  her,  his  cheeks  livid,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"  And  you  can  laugh !  You  destroy  not  only  my  love  but  my 
faith — you  deprive  me  of  my  ideal  and  trample  on  my  illusions, 
and  then  you  laugh  at  the  ruin  you  have  made !  Heartless  and 
shameless !  I  could  kill  you  now  without  compunction."  He 
raised  his  hand,  and  Grace  shrank  back  with  a  low  cry  of  terror. 
His  hand  dropped  at  his  side.  "  No,  that  would  be  no  vengeance," 
he  murmured  half  audibly.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Grace ;  I  won't 
touch  you." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  horribly  frightened,  and  crept  towards  the 
door.     Luke  opened  it  for  her  courteously. 

"I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  honeymoon,"  he  said;  "you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  my  creating  disturbances  and  opening  Mr 
Smithson's  ^y^ — I  shall  start  to-night  on  a  long  journey — on 
^  long  journey,"  he  repeated,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Grace's  with  a 
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singular  expression,  "  but  don't  be  afraid,  you  will  see  me  quite 
soon  enough — I  shall  often  return  and  call  on  your  husband ; 
yes,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  returning,"  said  Luke,  with  a  laugh. 
The  laugh  was  such  an  uncanny  one  and  the  look  on  the 
young  man's  face  so  very  strange  and  creepy,  that  Grace  lost 
all  sense  of  dignity  in  the  terror  that  seized  her,  and  fairly  took 
to  her  heels. 

She  did  not  feel  safe  until  she  had  reached  the  furthest  wing 
of  the  rambling  house  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room  near  to  her  brother.  Tom  was  a  young  brute  certainly,  but 
there  was  a  sense  of  protection  and  comfort  in  his  presence. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  "  asked  Tom  ;  he  was 
a  young  man  with  a  talent  for  asking  awkward  questions. 

Grace  glanced  at  the  clock,  half-past  ten — she  had  been  away 
an  hour.  *'  I  have  been  up  in  my  room,"  she  faltered,  aware 
that  Miss  Askew  was  eyeing  her  curiously ;  "  my  head  was  ach- 
ing so." 

"  I  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth  for  once,"  said  Tom  un- 
graciously ;  "  you  look  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  Now,  Miss  Askew, 
let's  go  on  with  our  game — never  mind  Grace,  she's  all  right. 
That's  my  fourth  knave — pay  me  one — I'm  bound  to  win  now." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Grace  watched  the  young  people  relapse 
into  the  thrilling  intellectuality  of  "  beggar  your  neighbour ; "  but 
she  was  not  left  to  herself  for  long.  Mr.  Gould  came  up  with  a 
plea  for  "just  one  song,  Miss  Furnival — now  you  really  must, 
you  know." 

Having  thus  skilfully  broken  the  ice,  Mr.  Gould  was  able  to 
lead  up  to  the  subject  of  his  own  singing,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud ;  and  soon  Grace  found  herself  installed  at  the  piano  to 
play  his  accompaniments,  and  realized  with  despair  that  she  was 
likely  to  remain  there  for  the  whole  evening. 

She  was  thankful  indeed  when  Mrs.  Furnival  rose  from  the 
armchair  in  which  she  had  been  snugly  dozing  and  declared  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed.  But  Tom  nipped  her  thankfulness  in  the 
bud. 

"  Nonsense,  mother,"  he  declared ;  "  it's  only  half-past  eleven ; 
who  ever  heard  of  going  to  bed  before  twelve !  Miss  Askew  has 
set  her  heart  on  a  game  of  pool — haven't  you.  Miss  Askew  ?  What 
heart  you  have,  you  know,  for  you  can't  have  much,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  beaten  me  so  badly.    Come  along,  Grace — ^it's  all 
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nonsense  about  your  head — you've  got  to  play  pool.  Come  along, 
Gould— off  we  go!" 

The  spoilt  and  impetuous  Tom  led  the  way  to  the  billiard 
room,  the  others  following  meekly. 

"  Won't  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cross  play  ?  "  suggested  his  sister  ; 
"  they  can  take  my  place." 

"  Not  they,"  retorted  Tom, "  they're  no  good ;  they  can't  do 
anything  but  spoon  in  comers  and  make  a  fellow  feel  deuced 
awkward.  Where's  Luke,  though?  he's  a  good  hand  at  pool. 
Anybody  seen  Luke  Maitland  ?  "  Nobody  answered.  "  D'you 
know  where  he  is,  Grace  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Perhaps  he's  in  his  room.  I'll  go  and  see."  Tom  returned 
in  a  few  minutes.  "  No,  he's  not  there.  Where  can  the  fellow 
be?  He  can't  have  gone  for  a  walk  this  freezing  night  I'll 
hunt  him  out,  though — the  more  the  merrier.  He  may  be  in  the 
library,  now  I  think  of  it — Luke's  a  r^;ular  bookworm."  And 
off  went  the  energetic  youth. 

This  time  he  returned  almost  immediately,  and  as  he  burst 
into  the  room  they  all  rose  in  alarm,  for  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
something  had  happened.  Tom's  face  was  white — horrified,  his 
hair  was  standing  erect  on  his  head,  his  mouth  hung  open,  his 
whole  frame  shook.     Miss  Askew  clung  to  his  arm,  trembling. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried.     "  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Tom  fell  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  It  is  too  awful ! "  he  gasped  ;  "  too  horrible !  Poor  Luke ! 
Oh,  my  God !  I  can't  forget  his  face ! " 

Grace  shook  him  almost  fiercely. 

"  Why  can't  you  speak  plainly,  Tom  ?     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Dead  as  a  door-nail.  But  somebody  go  and  fetch  a  doctor. 
Gould,  you'd  better  go  and  cut  him  down  " — a  strong  shudder 
shook  him—"  I— I  couldn't  stop  there— I— I  can't  look  at  it  again." 

Gould  left  the  room  hastily;  Miss  Askew  quietly  fainted  on 
the  sofa,  but  soon  revived  under  the  powerful  restorative  of 
absolute  inattention.  Grace  stood  beside  her  brother,  calm,  but 
with  an  ashy  face.  The  barrister  returned  in  a  few  moments ; 
he  looked  almost  as  pale  and  shaken  as  the  younger  man. 

"It's  only  too  true.  Miss  Furnival;  poor  Maitland  is  dead. 
I've  sent  for  a  doctor,  but  there's  not  a  spark  of  life  in  him. 
Very  painful  occurrence,  very — sudden  insanity,  I  suppose." 
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"And  how — ^how ?"    Grace's  dry  lips  could  not  frame 

the  question. 

"  Hanged  himself,"  answered  Tom,  looking  up  with  horrified 
^Y^s ;  "  hanged  himself  behind  the  door  with  the  very  em- 
broidered handkerchief  I  saw  in  his  hand  at  dinner  to-day — his 
initials  in  all  the  comers ;  expect  some  woman  gave  it  him,  poor 
devil.  Did  you  see  his  face,  Gould,  with  the  moonlight  on  it  ?  " 
The  barrister  nodded,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  shall  never  forget  it," 
gasped  Tom — "the  head  hanging  on  one  shoulder,  the  eyes 
starting  out  of  the  blackened  face,  and  the  mouth  twisted  up  in 
that  awful  grin " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Gould  -quickly ;  "  hold  your  tongue,  man — ^your 
sister's  fainting ! " 


Grace  Fumival  was  a  cold  and  somewhat  heartless  woman, 
but  Luke  Maitland's  death  and  the  terrible  manner  of  it  was  a 
severe  shock  to  her.  She  was  ill  for  many  weeks  with  a  kind  of 
nervous  fever,  and  when  she  recovered,  the  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  put  off  her  marriage  with  Edward  Smithson.  She  wished  to 
delay  it  until  July  twelvemonth,  but  this  her  lover  would  not 
hear  of — ^it  must  be  that  year  or  not  at  all.  Grace  yielded, 
though  unwillingly,  and  they  were  married  on  the  20th  of 
December  at  the  little  church  at  Sonning.  It  was  a  grand 
wedding;  the  church  was  crowded  and  the  presents  were 
numerous.  The  bride  looked  white  and  haggard,  but  her  dress 
came  from  Paris  and  the  train  thereof  was  the  longest  ever  seen 
in  Sonning  I  This  was  a  triumph  for  any  bride  to  achieve,  and 
no  doubt  Grace  enjoyed  it. 

As  the  "happy  pair"  drove  from  Paddington  to  Victoria 
(their  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  on  the  Riviera),  Grace 
noticed  that  her  husband  cast  many  glances  out  of  the  window. 

"  What  is  it,  Edward  ? "  she  asked ;  "  what  are  you  looking 
at?" 

.  "  I  was  only  looking  to  see  if  that  fellow  is  still  following  us — 
I  suppose  he  thinks  we  are  going  to  a  private  house  and  wants 
to  help  with  the  boxes.  He's  been  after  us  ever  since  we  left 
Paddington." 

Grace  looked  out  of  the  window  in  her  turn. 

"  I  don't  see  any  one,  Edward." 
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"  I  daresay  he's  hanging  on  to  the  back  of  our  cab — like  his 
impudence  1 " 

The  subject  was  dismissed  and  the  man  forgotten  for  the 
moment.  But  two  days  later,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson  were 
comfortably  established  in  a  luxurious  coupi  on  the  night  express 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  Grace  was  startled  out  of  her  sleep  by 
hearing  her  husband  exclaim : 

"  There's  that  man  again ! " 

Grace  opened  her  eyes  sleepily* 

"Where?"  she  asked. 

"There,  hanging  on  to  the  door — ^his  face  against  the  win- 
dow.   Good  God !  how  did  he  get  there  ?  he'll  be  killed." 

"  It  must  be  the  ticket  collector,"  said  Grace. 

"With  the  train  going  full  speed  ?  no— impossible  1 " 

"  Is  he  still  there  ?  "  gasped  she. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  are  you  blind  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  him,"  said  his  wife,  straining  her  ^yts  into  the 
outer  dimness. 

"  Can't  see  him  ?  why  he's  there  all  the  time,  as  large  as  life." 

The  little  blind  was  drawn  over  the  lamp  in  the  ceiling,  leaving 
the  carriage  in  darkness ;  any  face  outside  the  window  would 
have  been  distinctly  visible,  but  Grace  could  see  nothing.  She 
gave  a  little  shudder. 

"  You  must  be  ill,  Edward — ^there  is  nothing  there.  Tell  me 
what  he  is  like." 

"  I  can't  see  him  distinctly — ^his  head  seems  hanging  over  on 
his  shoulder,  and  there's  something  white  round  his  throat — ^a 
handkerchief,  I  think.  Ah,  he's  gone — good  heavens  1  he  must 
have  jumped  off— he'll  be  smashed."  * 

But  Mr.  Smithson's  horrified  speculations  as  to  tjie  fate  of  the 
mysterious  stranger  were  terminated  abruptly  by  the  discovery 
that  his  wife  had  fainted. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Smithsons'  honeymoon, 
and  as  it  had  commenced  so  it  went  on.  Grace  was  at  no  loss 
now  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Luke  Maitland's  last  words. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  made  a  point  of  returning ;  where- 
ever  the  Smithsons  went  that  silent  figure  followed.  What 
almost  added  to  the  horror  of  it  was  that  Grace  herself  never  saw 
him  ;  he  might  be  at  her  elbow,  and  yet  'she  was  unconscious  of 
his  presence  until  some  chance  word  revealed  it 
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*'  Who's  your  high-shouldered  friend,  Mrs.  Smithson  ?  "  asked 
an  American  acquaintance  one  day  as  they  watched  the  rouge-eU 
noir  tables  in  the  gambling  rooms  at  Monte  Carlo.  "  I  never  see 
you  and  your  husband  without  him,  and  yet  the  strange  thing  is 
I've  never  seen  his  face  or  met  him  by  himself." 

Grace  faltered  out  some  answer  and  changed  the  conversation; 
but  the  American  was  not  to  be  silenced,  for  presently  he  looked 
round,  started,  and  said,  with  interest  in  his  voice : 

"Why,  he's  there  now — ^just  behind  you  —  queer-looking 
fellow !  I  can't  make  out  his  face — it  seems  twisted  on  one  side 
and  if  s  half  hidden  by  a  handkerchief.  Good  gracious,  Mrs. 
Smithson,  are  you  ill  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  Grace  Smithson  became 
ill ;  she  did  not  suffer  from  any  specific  malady,  but  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  her  cheeks  grew  white  and  sunken,  her  eyes 
hollow. 

**  I  must  take  you  back  to  England,  Grace,"  said  her  husband, 
but  she  shuddered  and  begged  to  stay  abroad  till  the  spring.  If 
Luke  Maitland  haunted  them  abroad  perhaps  he  would  haunt 
them  doubly  at  home ;  here,  at  all  events,  she  could  have  her  hus- 
band almost  constantly  with  her,  in  England  his  business  would 
take  him  away  all  day;  she  dreaded  being  alone.  And  so 
February  came  round  again  and  found  the  Smithsons  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

Edward  Smithson  was  still  a  devoted  husband,  but  one  even- 
ing, Grace  feeling  too  ill  to  go  out,  he  was  conscious  of  being  a 
trifle  dull  and  went  off  to  the  tables. 

"  Don't  be  long,  Edward,"  pleaded  Grace.  "  I  can't  bear  to  be 
alone." 

"  I  shan't  be  half-an-hour,  my  darling." 

But  the  half-hour  became  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Smithson  did 
not  return. 

Grace  sat  by  the  window  and  looked  out  across  the  moonlit 
gardens ;  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  season  at  Monte  Carlo  ;  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  wind  growled  fitfully  through  the 
evergreen  oaks.  There  was  a  fire  in  her  sitting-room,  but  Grace 
shivered  and  drew  her  cloak  closer  round  her.  She  rose  and  went 
to  the  table  for  a  book.  A  little  calendar  was  lying  there ;  she 
glanced  at  it — the  seventeenth  of  February.  Good  God  I  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  Luke  Maitland's  death!     She  shook  from 
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head  to  foot  and  glanced  furtively  over  her  shoulder,  half  expect- 
ing to  see  some  dreadful  thing,  but  there  was  nothing  there. 
But  an  awful  feeling  of  terror  was  on  her.  She  opened  the  door 
and  went  out  into  the  corridor,  thinking  she  would  call  the  maid 
on  some  pretext  In  the  room  opposite  her  own  there  was  loud 
talk  and  laughter,  and  the  lively  popping  of  corks.  The  sounds 
re-assured  her ;  she  felt  less  cut  off  from  humanity  and  half 
ashamed  of  her  fears — ^she  would  go  back  again.  She  pushed  open 
the  door,  but  it  resisted  and  felt  curiously  heavy  under  her  tremb- 
ling hand ;  its  action  seemed  impeded  by  some  heavy  weight.  She 
opened  it,  however,  and  it  swung  back  behind  her,  closing  loudly 
under  the  sudden  impetus.  Some  dark  object  was  hanging  on 
the  door ;  with  a  heart  that  had  almost  stopped  beating,  Grace 
stood  and  looked.  It  was  a  dark,  dimly  seen  figure,  the  head 
hanging  over  upon  one  shoulder;  a  faint  ray  of  moonlight  touched 
the  face — it  was  the  face  of  a  dead  man.  A  white  handkerchief 
was  tightened  under  the  blackened  throat,  the  ^ts  started  forward 
in  a  blind  glassy  stare,  the  mouth  was  twisted  in  a  ghastly  grin. 
It  was  the  face  of  Luke  Maitland  as  Tom  had  described  it. 

When  Mr.  Smithson  came  in  half-an-hour  later  he  found  his 
wife  rigid  and  unconscious.  He  too  saw  the  awful  figure  hanging 
on  the  door ;  the  glassy  eyes  seemed  staring  into  his ;  there  was 
a  horrible  malignity  in  the  distorted  grin.  He  gazed,  fascinated, 
then  a  moan  from  Grace  drew  his  eyes  away.  When  he  looked 
up  again  the  figure  had  gone.  Luke  Maitland  was  never  seen 
again  ;  he  had  made  his  last  call. 

But  his  revenge  was  complete.  When,  after  months  of  illness, 
Grace  at  last  recovered  her  reason  and  health,  her  chestnut  hair 
was  white  as  snow.  What  greater  vengeance  could  he  have  de- 
sired on  a  pretty  woman  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  WHICH  BEE  IS  FAITHFUL. 

"  Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss. 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss  I" 


"  If  I  had  known,  O  loyal  heart. 

When,  hand  to  hand,  we  said  farewell, 
How  for  all  time  our  paths  would  part. 

What  shadow  o'er  our  friendship  fell — 
I  should  have  stayed  my  foolish  tears, 

And  hushed  each  idle  sigh  and  moan, 
To  bid  you  a  long  last  God-speed, 

If  I  had  known ! " 


In  the  silence  of  her  little  bed  a  sweeping  revulsion  of  feeling 
came  over  Bee.  She  felt  ashamed — ^angry  with  herself  that  for 
one  moment  she  could  have  entertained  the  idea  of  marrying  Mr. 
Treherne. 

Ah,  it  was  no  use  disguising  her  heart  from  herself.  Why 
should  she?  Worthy  or  unworthy — she  still  loved  Douglas 
Conrath.  And  as  he  did  not  want  to  marry  her,  she  would 
marry  no  one  else.  And  that  was  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter."  After  a  fit  of  passionate  crying  she  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  that  she  and  Douglas  were  togedier  again  in  Garth 
Street. 

All  the  next  day  she  felt  horribly  nervous.  Every  footstep 
that  passed  the  schoolroom  door,  every  touch  on  the  handle^ 
made  her  heart  leap  to  her  throat,  in  anticipation  of  the  inevit- 
able interview  that  awaited  her.  Winifred's  announcement  from 
the  window,  that  "  father  was  going  out  for  a  ride  on  the  brown 
horse  "  quieted  her  somewhat.  He  would  not  return,  she  knew, 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours. 
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But  when  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  was  alone,  her 
nervousness  came  back  again.  She  was  very  grieved  and  un- 
happy. Of  course  she  would  have  to  go  away — to  drift  out  into 
the  world  again.  Why  need  Mr.  Treheme  have  fallen  in  love 
with  her?  ^Was  there  anything  but  wretchedness  and  disappoint- 
ment in  all  this  miserable  world  ? 

A  step  in  the  passage  without.  Mr.  Treheme  had  come  into 
the  room.  He  had  shut  the  door.  He  was  close  beside  her. 
Without  speaking  any  word  of  formal  greeting,  he  took  her  hand 
in  the  warm  close  clasp  of  his,  and  said,  a  trifle  unsteadily, 

*'  I  have  come,  ypu  see — for  my  answer." 

That  was  all. 

A  curious  faintness  came  over  Bee.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
somehow  the  words  would  not  come.  The  next  moment  she  felt 
his  arm  thrown  round  her,  and  heard  his  voice,  tender  and  im- 
passioned, say, 

"  My  dear,  how  white  you  are  !  What  is  it  ?  Speak  to  me.  Tell 
me  that  you  will  give  yourself  to  me — ^that  you  will  be  my  wife  ?  *' 

She  found  her  voice  then,  and  stepped  back  from  him. 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  quick  breathless  kind  of  way — "  I  have 
thought — I  have  decided.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can  be 
your  wife." 

A  brief  silence  throbbed  through  the  room. 

Then  Treheme  said  coldly, 

"  So  be  it.  Do  not  look  so  distressed,  pray.  I — might  have 
known." 

"  I — I  am  sorry "  began  Bee,  raising  her  eyes  to  his. 

A  swift  spasm  shot  across  his  face ;  his  right  hand  closed 
involuntarily  on  the  back  of  a  chair  that  stood  near.  He  had 
grown  white  about  the  mouth. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  am  aware  that  you  are  in 
no  way  to  blame." 

Then  he  turned  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Bee  shivered.  He  could  be  cruel — ^horribly  cruel — this  man  who 
could  be  so  tender  too.  She  was  glad  she  had  refused  him.  She 
feit,  once  more,  a  swift  pang  of  sorrow  for  the  dead  Mrs.  Treheme. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Bee  met  Treheme  in  the  hall.  He 
was  just  leaving  his  study. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Treheme  ?  "  she  said  nervously. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered  with  cold  courtesy. 
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They  entered  the  study  together,  and  he  closed  the  door  and 
placed  a  chair  for  her.  He  himself  remained  stainding.  He 
looked  much  as  usual^  with  the  exception  of  an  added  rigidity  of 
manner  aitd  expression.  But  he  was  deeply  offended,  Bee  could 
see ;  and  the  knowledge  did  not  lessen  her  nervousness, 

•'  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Treheme,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
uncertain  voice — "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that — ^that  I  think  it  will 
be  better  for  me  to  give  up  my  situation  as  governess  to  your 
children." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he 
said  quietly, 

"Yes — it  will  be  better.  I  anticipated  that  you — would  decide 
on  doing  so." 

There  was  a  slight — ^a  very  slight — tremor  in  his  voice,  quiet 
though  it  was.  Bee's  heart  swelled  unaccountably.  He  might 
have  shown  some  r^ret,  she  thought.  Forgetting  that  he  might 
prefer  showing  none  to  showing  too  much.  And  not  knowing  the 
strong  restraint  he  was  putting  upon  himself. 

"  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me — Shaving  to  leave  the  children,  and 
Mrs.  Enderton,  and — and  you,"  she  murmured,  her  lip  trembling. 
"  You  have  all  been  very  good  and  kind  to  me." 

He  smiled  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  doubt  your  grief,"  he  said.  "  Your 
going  or  staying  depended  entirely  .upon  yourself.  You  have 
chosen  to  go.  There  is  therefore  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Of 
course  I  am  aware  that,  under  the  circumstances  your  remaining 
would  be  awkward  and  unpleasant  for  us  both.  Indeed  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  We  will  now,  if  you  please,  drop  the 
subject     If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you — if  I  can  be  of 

any  use  in  obtaining  any  other  post  for  you "     He  paused. 

Voices  are  sometimes  unruly,  you  know. 

"  Thank  you — ^you  are  very  kind,"  faltered  Bee. 

Presently  Treherne  went  on, 

"  I  am  leaving  town  to-morrow,  and  as  I  shall  not  return  for  a 
month  or  so,  I  fear  I  cannot  hope  to  see  you  again.  I  will, 
therefore,  say  good-bye  to  you  now." 

Bee  stood  up. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  simply. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Treherne,  in  a  curiously  suppressed  voice. 
**  Your  decision  is — quite  final  ?" 
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"  Quite  final,"  was  the  unsteady  answer. 

He  bowed  silently.  Then  he  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  she 
passed  out 

Mrs.  Enderton  was  honestly  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
Bee's  bright  young  companionship.  She  had  a  pretty  good 
guess  as  to  the  reason,  of  course.  But  the  subject  was  tacitly 
avoided  between  them.  The  old  lady,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
much  offended  that  this  struggling  little  governess  should  have 
refused  her  clever  good-looking  nephew.  To  be  sure  she  would 
have  been  equally  offended  had  Bee  accepted  him.  The  girl  felt 
the  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  was  nervously  anxious  to  get 
away. 

She  answered  several  advertisements,  and  left  her  name  at  two 
registry  offices.  She  did  not  apply  again  to  Dr.  Canns,  feeling 
sure  he  would  ask  her  why  she  had  left  Curzon  Street 

Nobody,  it  appeared,  was  in  immediate  want  of  a  governess. 
At  least  no  one  wanted  anything  less  than  a  well-crammed  young 
person  in  that  capacity — ^which  Bee  was  not  One  day,  however, 
Mrs.  Enderton  called  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and  said  in  the 
slightly  formal  tone  in  which  she  always  addressed  her  now, 

'*  I  think  I  have  heard  of  a  situation  that  may  suit  you.  Miss 
Somers.  A  friend  of  mine  has  written  to  me  asking  if  I  can 
recommend  a  young  lady  competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  a 
little  girl  about  three  years  old.  Some  friends  of  hers  in  Wales 
have  asked  her  to  make  inquiries  for  them."  She  then  went  on 
to  give  Bee  a  resumd  of  her  probable  duties. 

"  It  seems  very  suitable,"  said  the  girl  eagerly.  "  Do  you  not 
think  so?" 

"  I  do.  Were  I  you  I  should  try  to  secure  it  Of  course  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  my  nephew  and  myself  will  satisfactorily 
answer  any  inquiries  that  may  be  made,"  she  concluded  some- 
what stiffly. 

"  The  people  are  called  Conrath,"  she  added  glancing  over  a 
letter  she  held.  "  The  name  of  their  place  is  Berstwith  Manor. 
The  child  is  their  grand-niece.  Her  mother  is  dead,  and  her 
father  is  abroad." 

Bee's  face  flushed  crimson,  then  became  deathly  pale.  For  a 
minute  the  room  seemed  to  be  running  a  mad  circular  race 
round  her  swimming  head.  To  take  care  of  Douglas's  little 
daughter?    The  prospect  seemed  very  sweet — very  tempting. 
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Douglas  was  away.    No  one  would  know  her.    She  made  up  her 
mind  quickly.     If  she  could  get  this  situation  she  would  take  it 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  some  three  weeks  later,  she  bade 
farewell  to  her  weeping  little  pupils,  and  turned  her  face  towards 
Wales;  At  Paddington  the  first  thing  that  met  her  eyes  was  the 
placarded  announcement  at  the  bookstall  of  "  Douglas  Conrath's 
new  one  volume  novel."  Need  I  say  that  she  at  once  possessed 
herself  of  a  copy  ? 

•  •  •  •  « 

And  Douglas  himself,  then?  Had  he  indeed  forgotten  all 
about  her  ? — or  wilfully  neglected  her  ? — as  she  fancied  he  had. 
Do  you  think  it  was  likely?  If  you  take  a  slight  retrospect  with 
me,  you  shall  see.  It  so  chanced  that  he  returned  to  England 
some  little  time  after  Bee  left  Camden  Town.  (For  this  is  how 
fate  too  often  uses  us  poor  mortals.)  The  little  cottage  was 
empty,  dreary,  deserted.  Neither  the  house-agent  nor  any  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  give  him  any  definite  information,  save 
that  the  "old  lady"  was  dead.  Miss  Adeane  was  by  some 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  "furrin  parts,"  by  others  to  have 
"  taken  a  situation,"  and  by  yet  others,  to  be  married.  Half  mad 
with  suspense  and  anxiety,  Conrath  put  carefully-worded  ad- 
vertisements in  all  the  principal  papers,  and  ate  his  heart  out 
while  waiting  for  replies.  But  as  Bee  at  this  time  was  ill  in  bed 
and  unable  even  to  look  at  papers,  he  waited  in  vain.  At  last, 
sick  at  heart,  he  went  down  to  Wales,  in  obedience  to  a  longing 
to  see  his  baby-daughter,  who  was  now  nearly  eighteen  months 
old. 

As  far  as  a  child  of  that  age  can  be  said  to  resemble  any  one, 
she  resembled  her  dead  mother.  At  times,  indeed,  the  resem- 
blance was  almost  startling.  It  haunted  Douglas,  and  made  him 
uncomfortable.  To  the  dismay  of  his  uncle  and  aunt  he  only 
remained  a  few  months  in  England.  And  during  these  months 
he  never  relaxed  his  fruitless  search  for  Bee.  But  she,  being 
merged  in  the  identity  of  Katherine  Somers,  unconsciously 
eluded  him.  Thus  at  last  he  gave  up  all  hope,  and  torn  between 
restless  miserable  anxiety  on  one  hand,  and  bitter  resentment  as 
to  her  ignoring  his  claim  to  take  care  of  her  on  the  other  hand, 
he  set  oif  on  his  travels  again,  and  for  many  a  long  day  England 
saw  him  no  more. 

His  best  book,  I  think,  was  published  while  he  was  wandering 
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to  and  fro  under  blazing  foreign  skies.  At  least  the  majority  of 
his  critics  considered  it  his  best  Others  again  said  it  was  hiSi 
worst.  It  sold  better  than  any  of  the  others — if  that  is  any 
criterion  of  merit. 

His  agents  at  Poldomalupe  wrote  him  that  the  mine  was 
prospering  amazingly:  So  it  is  that  Fortune  smiles — nay,  grins, 
upon  us — ^when  we  don't  care  two  strawy  whether  she  cuts  uS' 
dead  for  the  term  of  our  natural  lives  or  not.  This  is  a  problemi 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  will 
not  attempt  it. 

.  But  in  spite  of  his  fame  and  prosperity,  these  wandering  years 
held  for  him  an  inexpressible  dreariness.  Bee's  utter  disappear- 
ance was  terrible  to  him.  The  thought  that  she  might  be  ill,  or 
in  want,  or  among  people  who  were  unkind  to  her,  haunted  him 
night  and  day.  That  she  might  be  married  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  think  for  more  than  an  instant  That  one  swift  flash 
of  her  eyes  in  which  he  had  read  her  love  for  him  was  with  him 
always.  Nevertheless — she  was  a  woman — and  women  may 
change.  The  most  persistent  thought  that  held  him  was  that 
she  was  dead.  Otherwise,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have 
found  her, 

•  •»  •  •  « 

In  the  wild  Australian  bush  a  man  lay  dying.  Another  man 
knelt  beside  him,  his  face  grey  with  watching  and  anxiety  and 
recent  sickness.  A  rough  log-hut  sheltered  them,  through  whose 
chinks  the  rays  of  a  hard  silver  moon  filtered  uncertainly,  casting 
grotesque  black  shadows  on  the  earthen  floor.  In  the  distance 
rose  and  fell  the  monotonous  howl  of  the  native  dogs,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  the  impatient,  whinnying  of  two  skin-and-bone 
horses  who  were  feeding  a  few  yards  away  from  the  hut. 

The  sick  man  turned  uneasily,  and  opened  his  eyes.  He  was 
lying  on  a  comfortless  bed  enough — as  beds  are  apt  to  be  in  the^ 
bush — roughly  improvised  with  brushwood  and  horse-blankets. 
His  companion  bent  over  him  and  took  his  hand. 

"Are  you  feeling  better,  Cyril,  old  fellow ?"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
as  tender  as  any  woman's  could  have  been. 

The  other  shook  his  head! 

"  I  shall  never  be  better,"  he  answered,  his  voice  hoarse  with 
fever  and  exhaustion.  "  I  am  dying.  You  know  it :  and  so 
do  I/*  
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His  comrade  was  silent ;  and  his  features  contracted  sharply. 
Yes — he  knew  it,  and  the  knowledge  cut  hard.  For  the  dying 
man  had  cheeffully  and  unweariedly  nursed  him  through  a  long 
weary  spell' of  the  same  lingering  sickness  that  was  now  sapping 
his  own  life  away.  They  had  been  companions,  too,  in  many  a 
roiigh  adventure  during  the  last  six  months.  They  had  more  than 
once  faced  death  together;  and  they  had  become  friends  as  only 
men  can  be  friends. 

Presently  Cyril  spoke  agfain,  his  shadowy  fingers  closing  feebly 
but  affectionately  over  the  other's  hand. 

"Conrath,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and  with  long  pauses 
between  the  words — "  there  is  something — I  want  to  say  to  you. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  you — have  always  cared  for — little  Bee.** 

The  other's  grey  face  grew  greyer ;  but  he  did  not  speak  nor 
stir.         ■ . 

"  Old  fellow — are  you  listening  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Conrath  briefly. 

"  I  have  sometimes  wondered — if  you  knew " — went  on  the 
hoarse  wavering  voice — "  that  she — cared  for  you." 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  Conrath,  leaning  his  elbow  on  his 
knee,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hand,  answered  heavily, 

'*  I  once  fancied — if  I  had  allowed  myself  to  think  so '^ 

He  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  raking  up  these  things  now,"  he  added 
after  a  short  silence.  "  Try  to  sleep  a  little,  there's  a  good  old 
chap — ^and  drink  this." 

"  No,"  with  a  difficult  smile.  "  I  shall  sleep — soon  enough. 
Let  me  finish.  She — ^always  cared  for  you.  I  have  reason  to— 
know  it.  Let  her  be  happy.  Marry  her — when  you  get  home 
to  England.  And  tell  her — tell  her — I  was  always  faithful  to 
her.     Give  her — my  love." 

"  I  have  done  with  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,"  was  the 
dreary  and  somewhat  bitter  answer.  "  Besides,  I  don't  even  know 
where  she  is.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  I  went  to  the  little 
old  cottage,  and  found  it  shut  up  and  deserted  Mrs.  Chandleur 
was  dead  ;  and  Bee  had  gone — I  don't  know  where.  If  she  had 
cared— ever  so  little — she  would  surely  have  let  me  have  one 
word.  For  all  I  know  she  may  be  married— or  dead."  And  his 
deep  voice  shook. 

"  No — she  is  not  married,"  said  the  other  in  ia  singularly  quiet 
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tone.    "  I  know  her,  I  think,  better  than  you  do.    And  she  is  not 
dead — or  I  should  have — known." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  brief  space.  It  was  the  first  time  Bee's 
name  had  been  mentioned  between  them  since  that  night  in  Fay 
Conrath's  drawing-room,  long  ago.     At  last  Conrath  spoke  again. 

"  I  wish  to  God  " — he  said  with  white  lips — "  that  I  were  lying 
there  instead  of  you.  You  have  given  your  life  for  me — while 
I " 

Cyril  pressed  his  hand  feebly. 

'*  That  is  all  nonsense,  old  man,"  he  said,  with  the  ghost  of  his 
old  kindly  smile.  "  I  did  no  more  for  you — than  you  are  doing 
for  me  now."  Then  in  a  quick  changed  voice — ''  Conrath — I  feel 
awfully  faint  and  queer.  Lift  me  up.  Don't  forget  to — tell 
her " 

They  were  his  last  words.  When  Conrath  laid  him  down 
again  he  was  dead. 

The  solitary  man  sat  all  night  beside  that  still,  silent  shape 
that  had  been  his  friend — one  hand  still  grasping  the  slowly- 
stiffening  fingers,  the  other  pressed  hard  over  his  aching  eyes. 

The  moon  paled  and  died.  The  swift  Australian  dawn  flooded 
the  sky  with  passionate  rose-colour.  A  light  wind  ran  through 
the  chinks  of  the  log-hut,  and  ruffled  the  dead  man's  hair.  And 
over  Conrath's  heart  tore  a  wild,  sick  mighty  longing — stronger 
than  grief,  or  regret,  or  love  for  woman — the  indescribable,  not- 
to-be-reasoned-with  longing  of  body  and  soul  for  home, 
«  «  «  •  « 

Meanwhile  Bee,  far  away  in  England,  was  doing  her  best  to 
struggle  bravely  with  "  the  duty  that  lay  nearest,"  and  that— ras 
some  of  us  may  have  had  occasion  to  know — is  not  always  such 
an  easy  matter  as  stem  moralists  would  have  us  believe.  She 
had  now  been  a  year  at  Berstwith  Manor,  and  Sadie,  her  little 
pupil,  was  between  four  and  five  years  old. 

Sadie  was  .a  sweet-tempered  child — pretty,  too,  in  a  peculiar 
half-weird  fadhion — and  singularly  companionable  and  intelligent 
for  her  age.  Bee  had  grown  very  fond  of  her — both  for  her 
father's  sake  and  for  her  own.  Nevertheless  she  was  not  nearly 
so  happy  as  she  had  been  in  Curzon  Street  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conrath's  treatment  of  their  little  niece's  governess  was  very  kind 
— as  far  as  it  went.  But  they  never  dreamed  of  admitting  her  to 
such  terms  of  intimacy  as  Mrs.  Enderton  had  done.    They  never 
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allowed  her  to  forget  that  she  wets  their  niece's  governess.  They 
certainly  never  dreamed  of  asking  her  to  join  them  in  the  drawing- 
room..  Not  that  Bee  cared  very  much  for  that  doubtful  privilege  ; 
but — ^well,  perhaps  her  life  in  the  Treheme  household  had  spoiled 
her  for  the  ordinary  practicalities  of  governess-ship. 

But  the  love  of  little  Sadie  atoned  for  much.  Intelligent 
though  she  was,  she  had  none  of  the  unnatural  shrewdness  which 
had  characterized  her  mother's  childhood.  But  outwardly  she 
grew  more  like  the  child  Fay  every  day.  It  was  her  eyes,  I  tJiink, 
that  were  so  marvellously  like.  And  sheil^  the  same  dark 
lashes  and  eyebrows — ^the  same  fluffy  fla^^^iair.  There  was 
little  of  Douglas  about  her,  except,  at  tinJ^Rertain  half-stem 
compression  of  the  little  lips — almost  comical  in  such  a  baby. 
Like  most  children  who  have  been  brought  up  by  elderly  people, 
she  spoke  very  distinctly,  with  but  few  of  the  quaint  abbrevia- 
tions and  lispings  common  to  many  little  ones. 

She  often  talked,  in  a  rambling  baby-fashion,  of  her  father,  whom 
she  seemed  to  regard  as  little  short  of  a  demi-god — ^though,  of 
course,  she  could  not  remember  him. 

"  This  is  my  papa,"  she  said,  seizing  upon  a  filigree  photo- 
graph-frame one  day  when  she  and  Bee  were  roaming  through 
the  various  rooms — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrath  having  gone  to  pay  a 
round  of  calls — "  my  own  dear,  darling  papa.  And  I  am  his 
little  girl.  He  looks  quite  sorry,  you  know — ^because  my  mamma 
is  dead.  Grannie  says  he  is  away  in  far,  far,  countries;  but 
when  I  am  a  big  girl  he  is  coming  home,  and  will  never  go  away 
any  more." 

Bee  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  dear,  well-known  face — 
then  tiu'ned  away,  her  eyes  dim  with  tears. 

"  Are  you  going  to  cry.  Miss  Somers  ? "  said  the  little  one 
anxiously.     "  Your  eyes  are  quite  wet.    DotCt  oxyr 

And  dropping  the  frame  unceremoniously  on  the  carpet,  she 
climbed  into  her  governess's  lap,  and  dried  the  wet  eyes  with  her 
own  little  handkerchief. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  my  papa  ? "  she  added,  with  the  curious 
intuition  of  childhood. 

Bee  flushed  painfully.  Then  after  a  minute  she  said,  pushing 
the  flaxen  hair  back  from  Fay's  brown  questioning  eyes, 

"  Once,  long  ago — when  I  was  a  little  girl  like  you — I  knew 
some  one — with  a  face  like  your  papa." 
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"Was  It  a  boy?"  inquired' Sadie -with  interest' 

"  It  was  a  boy — ^yes,"  Bee  answered. 

"  Is  he  a  grown-up  gentleman  now  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  had  he  a  izc^just  like  my  papa  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.     But  very  nearly." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  a  little  girl  the  very  same  as  me^"  observed 
the  child  thoughtfully, 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Bee  laying  her  lips  to  the  soft  hair. 

"  But  why  does  it  make  you  cry  to  think  about  him,  Miss 
Somers,  dear?  "  Do  you  never  see  him  now? " 

"Oh  don't  ask  so  many  questions, childie.  I  am  not  crying. 
But— but  I  am  tifed." 

"  My  papa  can  write  booksi,"  went  on  Sadie,  with  an  important 
air.  "Grannie  told  Mrs.  Carston  yesterday  that  he  was  very- 
populous  ;  and  I  asked  her  what  it  meant,  and  she  said  it  meant 
that  people  read  his  books  all  over  the  world." 

"Popular,  dear, — ^not  populous,"  corrected  Bee  somewhat 
hysterically. 

"No— I'm  Sure  grannie  said  populous,"  insisted  the  little 
one.  "  An)rway  she  said  I  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  my  papa 
— and  so  I  am.  Oh,  Miss  Somers,  I  wish  I  could  see  him  now 
— this  very  minute !  " 

Did  Bee's  heart  echo  the  wish  ?    I  think  so. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ACROSS  THE  YEARS ! 

"A  ghost? 
I  know  that  I  have  heard  the  laugh  of  one, 

Ah,  many  a  time  this  morning  in  the  sun  ; 
And  seen  its  very  face  lopk  down  at  me, 

Above  the  bird's  nest  in  this  apple-tree. 
It  does  not  know — how  should  it  know  ?— how  still 

A  grave  lies  in  the  dew  below  the  hill, 
Where  eyes  too  like  its  own  can  never  sec 
How  full  of  tears  the  violets  there  can  be." 

S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 
"  She  is  thine  own.  at  last,  O  faithful  soul  I 

The  love  that  changed  not  with  the  changing  years 
Hath  its  reward  !  '^  ♦#**** 

The  orchard   at   Berstwith   Manor  was  an  exquisite    retreat 
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wherein  to  wile  away  a  summer  afternoon.  The  turf  was  mossy, 
soft,  velvety — studded  here  and  there  with  gay  little  wild  flowers. 
It  was  quite  hear  to  the  trimly-kept  fruit-garden,  too,  and  when 
the  wind  came  that  way  received  delicious  balmy  suggestions  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  luscious  wall-fruit  In  this  orchard 
Bee  and  her  little  pupil  spent  many  a  long  tranquil  hour.  They 
were  to  be  found  there  on  this  sultry  July  afternoon — Bee  deep 
in  one  of  Geoi^e  Meredith's  novels  (J  think  it  was  "  Beauchamp's 
Career  ") — Sadie  alternately  chasing  lazy,  downy  butterflies,  dis- 
posing of  the  ripe  fruit  that  gleamed  here  and  there  on  the  short 
grass,  and  indulging  in  the  forbidden  but  exciting  pastime  of 
climbing  such  trees  as  the  shortness  of  her  legs  rendered  avail- 
able. 

"Don't  eat  too  much  fruit,  dear,"  said  Bee  dreamily, 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  book.  "It  is  not  good  for  you. 
And  above  all  don't  eat  these  nast>'  little  bits  of  gum.  And 
oh,  Sadie,  you  have  been  climbing  trees  again.  Look  at  your 
nice  clean  frock." 

The  child  came  and  threw  herself  down  at  Bee's  side. 

"  Why  do  grown-up  people  always  keep  saying  '  Don't '  ?  "  she 
said  coaxingly,  leaning  her  flushed  little  face  against  the  other's 
lap.  Then  almost  in  the  same  breath  she  added, "  Tell  me  about 
that  boy  who  was  so  like  my  papa's  picture." 

Bee  laid  down  her  book  and  stroked  the  rough  hair  lovingly. 

"What  shall  I  tell  you  about  him,  dear?"  she  said  after  a 
minute. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Tell  me  if  you  will  ever  see  him  again  "  • 

Bee  shook  her  head. 

"  No — I  think  not,"  she  answered. 

"  Why  ?    Is  he  dead — like  my  mamma  ?  " 

"No,  no — *'  was  the  answer,  almost  sharply.  "Sadie — you 
must  never  say  that" 

*"  Why  ? — dear  Miss  Somers  ?  Did  you  love  him  very  much  ?  " 
whispered  the  little  creature  with  a  loving  hug. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  answered  Bee  almost  inaudibly,  clasping  the 
child  close  up  to  her  heart.     "  I  loved  him  very,  very  dearly." 

"  Did  he  love  you  too  ?  " 
:   Bee's  lip  quivered.    She  waited  a  moment  before  she  answered. 
Then  she  said, 

"I  think  not,  Sadie." 
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"  Will  he  never  love  you  ?  " 

"  No — never." 

"  He  was  a  horrid  boy.  I  hate  him,"  said  the  little  one  vindic- 
tively.    "  Never  mind.     V\\  love  you." 

And  having  kissed  Bee  till  she  was  out  of  breath,  she  rushed 
off  to  the  garden  to  gather  her  some  strawberries,  with  the  inno- 
cent view  of  comforting  her  thereby. 

Bee  sat  stilL  Two  heavy  tears  hung  on  her  dark  ej^lashes. 
But  she  rubbed  them  away  directly,  and  returned  to  her  book 
again. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  over  the  fragrant  orchard.  One 
could  hear  the  hoarse  monotonous  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the 
reeds  down  by  the  river.  A  thrush  was  singing  in  the  green  dini 
shade  of  the  branches  overhead. 

Presently  Bee  laid  down  her  book. 

"  Is  he  dead — like  my  mamma  ?  " 

The  child's  words  rang  in  her  ears  still.  Her  heart  seemed 
slowly  climbing  up  to  her  throat  to  choke  her. 

Another  shadow  fell  across  the  grass.  A  man  was  crossing  the 
orchard,  crushing  the  gay  little  flowers  ruthlessly  beneath  his 
quick  firm  tread. 

Bee  sprang  to  her  feet.     Who  was  it  ? 

Of  course  you  know  who  it  was.  It  was  Douglas  Conrath. 
Paler,  thinner,  older-looking.  But  otherwise  the  very  same  old 
Douglas. 

Bee  stared  at  him  silently.  She  could  not  have  uttered  one  word 
— just  then. 

He  stopped  short  when  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  her. 
Every  vestige  of  colour  had  left  his  face.  He,  too,  seemed  stricken 
with  a  dumb  devil. 

At  last,  in  a  strained,  husky  voice,  he  spoke. 

"  Bee  ! "  he  said—"  my  little  Bee !    Can  it  be  you  ?  " 

The  blood  was  beginning  to  throb  back  to  Bee's  heart  again. 
Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature 
— woman's  human  nature — that  she  should  let  him  see  how 
dearly  she  loved  him — how  passionately  she  had  longed  for  him 
all  these  years.  Her  small  face  hardened  somewhat ;  and  her 
voice  was  quite  clear  and  steady  as  she  advanced  towards  him 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  very  much  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Douglas  ?  "  she 
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said.  ''  I  am  sure  you  must  be.  I  am  governess  to  ydur  little 
daughter.    Let  me  welcome  you  home  to  England  again." 

He  took  her  hand  in  silence.  While  a  wave  of  inexpressibly 
bitter  pain  swept  across  his  heart  Poor  Cyril !  he  had  been  raving. 
And  he — Douglas  Conrath — ^had  been  a  fool.  There  was  no  love 
in  the  cold  face  of  this  grave,  self-possessed  little  woman — not 
even  the  old  sister-love  of  long  ago. 

''  Have  you  seen  your  aunt  and  uncle  ?  "  went  on  Bee,  still  in 
that  sweet  calm  voice.  ''  They  will  be  very  pleased,  and  I  think 
very  much  surprised.  I  am  almost  sure  they  did  not  expect 
you." 

"  I  have  not  seen  them/'  he  answered  briefly.  '*  They  have 
gone  for  a  drive,  I  believe.  I  wired  this  morning ;  but  it  seems 
the  message  only  arrived  some  few  minutes  ago.  I  was  told  I 
should  find  my  little  daughter  here,"  he  added. 

His  voice  was  cold  also— cold  to  indifference. 

Bee  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  She  is  in  the  garden,"  she  said.    "  I  will  go  and  bring  her." 

She  moved  swiftly  away  across  the  sun-touched  grass. 

"  Sadie ! "  she  called  softly.    "  Sadie  ! " 

Douglas  leaned  his  back  against  a  strong  young  apple-tree, 
and  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes.  So  this  was  their  meeting — 
after  all  these  years !  he  thought  with  a  pang  of  queer,  dull  pain. 
Well — ^he  had  hoped  for  nothing  else.  So  he  told  himself  (Of 
course  you  know  how  much  truth  there  was  likely  to  be  in 
that!) 

"  She  has  always  cared  for  you.  I  know  it " — he  seemed  to 
hear  Cyril  say — ^as  his  thoughts  flew  back  over  the  weary  miles 
to  a  lonely  nameless  grave  under  the  burning  Australian  sun. 
But  Cyril  had  not  seen  her  for  more  than  four  years.  And  in 
four  years  any  heart  may  change — especially  a  woman's  heart. 

The  muflled  sound  of  Bee's  returning  feet  over  the  grass  brought 
him  back  to  the  present  again.  He  started,  as  he  gazed  down 
into  the  brown  baby  eyes  looking  gravely  up  into  his — the  eyes  of 
his  little  daughter. 

Good  Heavens ! — it  was  the  very  face  of  Fay  herself.  He  had 
not  loved  her — that  dead  wife  of  his.  But  as  he  looked  into  her 
child's  eyes,  with  their  marvellous,  almost  unearthly  likeness,  a 
sudden  rushing  memory  of  the  old  days  came  back  to  him — 
the  curious  stabbing  pain  of  remorsefully  remembered  short- 
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comings  and  indifTerence  towards  a  loving  heart  that  is  in  its 
grave.  He  could  not  speak  for  a  moment  And  Bee  saw  that 
his  lips  were  trembling. 

Sadie  slipped  her  tiny  hand  into  his. 

"  Are  you  my  papa  ?  *'  she  said,  slowly. 

He  stooped,  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  he  answered  in  a  husky  voice.  "  Are  you 
glad  to  see  me  ?  " 

Bee  moved  away,  and  left  them  together.  She  went  slowly  up 
to  the  house,  where  she  found  the  old  couple  just  returned  from 
their  drive,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 

"  Miss  Somers,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Conrath — ^"  have  you  seen  my 
nephew  ?  Arkwright  tells  me  he  went  down  to  the  orchard  to 
seek  Sadie." 

"  Yes — I  have  seen  him,"  Bee  answered  in  a  carefully  modu- 
lated voice.    "  I  think  he  is  coming  up  with  Sadie  now." 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  Berstwith,  Conrath  went  to 
visit  his  wife's  grave.  By  old  Evan  Conrath's  special  desire  she 
had  been  buried  in  Berstwith  churchyard,  within  a  handsome 
railed  space  sacred  to  the  remains  of  the  Conraths  and  their 
wives.  It  was  with  curiously  mingled  feelings  that  the  young 
widower  read  the  inscription  on  the  already  darkening  stone. 

Poor  little  Fay  1  It  seemed  only  yesterday  that  her  plaintive 
voice  had  sounded  in  his  ears — only  yesterday  that  he  had  felt  so 
bitterly  impatient  of  her  jealousy  and  her  fretful  complainings. 
Then  came  the  soothing  memory  of  these  tranquil  happy  days 
before  her  death.  He  thanked  God  for  them.  With  a  long, 
shivering  sigh  he  bowed  his  head  upon  the  tall  grey  stone,  and 
for  some  minutes  remained  quite  still.  And  in  these  minutes  he 
put  all  his  dreary  past  away  from  him,  and  let  hope  spring  up  in 
his  heart  again. 

For  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  love-light  should  flash 
once  more  in  Bee's  coldly-sweet  dark  eyes — ^and  for  him. 

An  afternoon  or  two  later  he  met  Bee  and  Sadie  down  by  the 
river.  The  child  flew  to  him,  as  usual ;  and,  also  as  usual.  Bee 
turned  away.  Conrath  stooped  and  whispered  a  few  words  in 
Sadie's  ear,  and  with  a  merry  little  nod  she  ran  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  fruit-garden. 

Her  father  threw  away  the  cigar  he  had  been  smoking,  and  in 
a  few  strides  overtook  Bee,  who  was  walking  as  if  for  a  wager. 
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t  "  Why  do  yoH-avoid  me  ais  you  have  done  during  the  past  few 
days,  Bee  ?  "  he  said  quietly. 

"  Avoid  you  ?  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't  avoid  you.  Do  I  ?  *• 
she  answered  in  somewhat  incoherent  fashion. 

"You  know  very  well  that  you  do.  I  have  not  had  one  word 
alone  with  you  since  the  day  I  came.  Why  is  it,  Bee  ?  You  used 
not  to  be  so  changeable." 

"  Changeable  ? "  flashed  out  the  girl.    "  It  is  not  I  who  am 

changeable.    How  can  you  accuse  me  of  it?    You who  for 

all  those  years  never  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  I  were 
living  or  dead  1 " 

"  You  wrong  me,  Bee,"  he  said,  still  in  that  quiet  voice.  "  Sit 
down  here,  and  let  me  explain  to  you." 

"  No — I  must  look  after  Sadie,"  she  said  nervously.  "  And 
I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  Bee.  The  old  Bee  is  dead," 
she  added  with  a  hysterical  laugh — ''or  is  merged,  rather,  in 
a  person  called  Katherine  Somers." 

"  Sadie  will  do  very  well  without  you  for  a  while,"  was  the  calm 
answer.  "  And  as  for  your  changing  your  name — did  you  never 
think  how  effectually  that  barred  my  discovering  your  where- 
abouts ?  When  I  came  home  three  years  ago  my  first  thought  was 
of  you.     But  you  were  gone — the  little  cottage  was  shut  up——" 

"  Ah !  you  did  go  there,  then  ?   You  did  think  of  me  ? "  she 
interrupted  him  in  a  quick  excited  way. 
■   "  Yes,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

"  Then — I  have  misjudged  you,"  she  said  slowly. 

He  did  not  answer  just  immediately.  When  he  did,  his  voice 
was  almost  stem. 

"  Yes — ^you  have  misjudged  me  in  more  ways  than  one,"  he 
said.  "  Why  did  you  not  write  to  tell  me  of  Mrs.  Chandleur's 
death  ?  Why  did  you  not  let  me  obviate  the  necessity  of  your 
earning  your  living  in  this  way  ?  Who  had  so  good  a  right  to 
take  care  of  you  as  I  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  very  arduous  way  of  earning  my  living,"  she  said, 
looking  away  from  him  across  the  deep  cool  river,  and  speaking 
almost  inaudibly.  "  It  is  not  much  of  a  task  to  take  care  of  Fay's 
little  child — ^and  yours." 

. "  But  you  have  only  been  here  for  a  year,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"  Before  that,  what  kind  of  people  were  you  with  ?  And  before 
that  ?  Good  God !  what  I  have  suffered  in  thinking  of  ypu— you 
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small,  delicate  thing! — cast  adrift  in  London — Pliable  to  want, 
and  sickness,  perhaps  insult  You  have  been  cruel  to  me.  Bee, 
more  than  cruel" 

**  I  did  not  know — you  cared,"  she  faltered. 

"  You  did  not  know  I  cared ! "  He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
was  looking  down  at  her  with  a  curiously  sad  expression  in  his 
dark  eyes.  "  Did  you  think  the  memory  of  the  old  days  had 
quite  left  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes— that  is  what  I  thought" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  then  Conrath  said  abruptly, 
''  Bee — I  have  a  message  for  you ;  a  message  from  some  one  who 
loved  you  very  dearly,  and  who  is — dead" 

She  looked  up,  startled.    Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet 

**  Ah,  not  C)a'il ! "  she  cried  sharply — ^**  not  Cyril !  Say  it  is 
not  Cyril!" 

"  Yes  " — he  answered  in  a  very  gentle  voice — **  it  is  Cyril." 

Bee  burst  into  a  passion  of  subdued  but  bitter  sobbing.  In 
vain  Conrath  tried  to  soothe  her.  She  seemed  hardly  conscious 
of  his  presence — ^hardly  heard  him  when  he  gave  her  poor 
Cyril's  dying  message,  told  her  of  their  friendship,  their  many 
months'  companionship. 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  sent  him  away.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  me  he  would  be  alive  now." 

But  Douglas  caught  her  suddenly  in  his  arms. 

"  Hush ! "  he  said  roughly.  "  Don't  grieve  for  him  like  that — 
or  I  shall  think — I  shall  think — that  you  have  a  deeper  reason 
for  regretting  him  than  mere  remorse.  Child — for  God's  sake  stop 
crying.    Do  you  hear  me,  Bee.    Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  " 

She  could  feel  his  heart  beating  fiercely  against  her  cheek. 
His  breath  came  in  deep  labouring  gasps — ^like  sobs. 

"  Bee  " — ^he  whispered  hoarsely — "  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

But  she  tried  to  free  herself  from  the  strong  masterful  arms. 

"  Don't  1 "  she  cried  wildly — "  don't  speak  to  me  of  marriage.  I 
shall  never  marry  any  one — ^never — never  T^ 

He  loosened  his  arms  from  about  her. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  he  said  in  a  strange  still  voice 

"  Papa — papa — ^are  you  making  my  Miss  Somers  cry  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Sadie's  vibrating  treble.  "Miss  Somers — don't  cry. 
See — I  have  been  gathering  strawberries  for  papa,  and  you  shall 
have  some." 
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But  Bee  had  rusned  away  ;  and  Conrath  in  a  stem  peremptory 
voice  forbade  Sadie  to  follow  her. 

"  Come  here,  Sadie,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Somers  doesn't  want  you 
just  now." 

He  sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench  as  he  spoke,  and  his  little 
daughter,  carefully  laying  down  a  cabbage-leaf  full  of  straw- 
berries, climbed  upon  his  knee. 

"  Have  you  got  a  headache,  papa  ?  " 

"  No,  Sadie,"  he  answered  wearily. 

"  Then  why  have  you  these  little  lines  on  your  brow  ?  Miss 
Somers  always  has  them  when  she  has  a  headache.  Or,"  she 
added,  "  when  she  is  thinking  about  that  boy." 

"  What  boy  ?  "  her  father  asked  with  a  quick  frown. 

"  A  boy  with  the  very  same  kind  of  face  as  you,"  was  the 
grave  answer.  **  She  used  to  know  him  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  she  loved  him— oh,  ever  so  much." 

"And  do  you  think  she  loves  him  now,  Sadie?"  he  said,, 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  forehead. 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  the  child  reflectively.  "  I  asked  het~ 
one  iay,  but  she  didn't  tell  me." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  said, '  Don't  ask  so  many  questions,  dear.' " 

Her  father  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  pulling  at  his  mous- 
tache, and  gazing  at  the  swiftly-flowing  river. 

Now,  Sadie  was  a  very  sweet  little  girl,  but  like  some  other 
little  girls — and  big  ones  too— she  had  rather  a  long  tongue.  And 
that  very  same  afternoon,  an  hour  or  so  later,  when  she  was  trotting, 
round  the  garden  with  "  Grannie,"  she  observed  innocently : 

"  To-day  my  papa  made  my  Miss  Somers  cry." 

"  What  do  you  say,  child  ?  "  was  the  somewhat  sharp  answer^ 

"  To-day  my  papa  made  my  Miss  Somers  cry,"  repeated  the 
little  one,  serenely  unconscious  of  the  mischief  she  was  doing. 
"  And  she  would  not  stop  crying,  though  papa  put  his  arms 
round  her  and  told  her  not  to.  And  I  think  he  kissed  her — ^but 
I  am  not  quite  sure." 

Meanwhile  Bee,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  room,  was  trying  to 
remove  the  traces  of  tears  from  her  face  and  eyes  by  means  of 
eau-de-Col<^fne  and  water.  The  news  of  Cyril's  death  had  been 
a  great  shock  to  her.  Somehow  she  could  not  associate  the  idea 
of  death  with  debonnair,  easy-going  CyriL    How  kind  he  had 
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always  been  to  her!  how  gentle,  how  considerate — a  friend 
indeed.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  again.  But  underlying  her 
grief  for  the  man  who  had  loved  her  so  well  there  leapt  and 
danced  the  knowledge  that  the  man  she  loved  had  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.  True — she  had  refused  him.  But  he  would  under- 
stand. Douglas  always  understood  things.  He  would  know  that 
smarting  under  the  shock  of  the  noble  fellow's  death  who  had 
once  been  her  accepted  lover,  she  could  not,  just  then,  think  of 
her  own  happiness. 

A  sharp  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Bee  faintly. 

Mrs.  Conrath  entered,  looking  pale,  and  exceedingly  stem. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Somers,"  she  said  in  a 
•cold  voice.  "I  have  heard  something  which  has  grieved  and 
•surprised  me  very  much." 

"Yes?"  answered  Bee,  with  a  look  half  haughty,  half  be- 
wildered. 

"  Is  it  the  case  that  this  afternoon  you  were  seen  down  by  the 
river  sobbing  and  crying  in  my  nephew's  arms,  and  that  he — ^that 
he  kissed  you  ?  " 

The  angry  blood  rushed  to  the  girl's  face — then  flew  back  to 
her  heart.    But  she  did  not  speak. 

"  From  your  silence,"  went  on  the  old  lady  in  an  icy,  con- 
temptuous tone,  "  I  conclude  it  is  true.  Such  shameless  conduct 
— ^with  an  utter  stranger — surely  requires  no  comment." 

**  Mr.  Conrath  is  not  a  stranger  to  me.  I  knew  him  years  ago," 
was  the  low,  choked  answer. 

"  Indeed !     Are  you  engaged  to  him,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  No — I  am  not  engaged  to  him." 

"  Ah  1  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Somers,  your  propensities  are  not  to 
be  overcome.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  why  you  were  obliged 
to  leave  Mr.  Treheme's  employment.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I 
say  that  a  young  person  with  your  singular  ideas  as  to  propriety 
is  hardly  fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  young  children." 

Bee  had  grown  deadly  white. 

"  You  need  say  no  more,  Mrs.  Conrath,"  she  said  steadily.  "  I 
beg  to  resign  my  situation.  I  shall  leave  your  house  immediately. 
Though  I  am  only  a  governess,  I  will  not  submit  to  be  insulted. 
How  dare  you  say  such  things  to  me  ?  " 
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"  You  are  forgetting  yourself,  I  think,"  said  the  old  lady  stiffly. 
"  By  to-morrow  perhaps  you  may  be  in  a  different  frame  of  mind." 

So  saying  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

Bee  remained  standing  by  the  dressing-table  in  a  dumb, 
breathless  passion  of  half-incredulous  fury.  She  would  leave 
Berstwith  Manor  now — this  very  night — she  resolved  with  a 
curious  panting  little  sob.  She  would  not  even  wait  to  see 
Douglas. 

"  If  he  loves  me  he  can  come  for  me,"  she  muttered  between 
her  teeth,  as  she  tore  her  gowns  from  their  pegs  and  crammed 
them  into  her  trunk.  "  But  I  will  never,  never  enter  that  wicked 
old  woman's  doors  again.  How  dared  she !   Oh — how  dared  she !  '* 

She  looked  a  very  vicious  little  woman  indeed  as  she  flew 
about  the  room,  swiftly  collecting  her  belongings.  A  strange 
singing  was  in  her  head  ;  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 

When  all  was  finished  she  felt  so  weak  and  strange  that  a 
horrible  fear  of  fainting  came  over  her.  So  she  straightway 
stuck  a  pin  into  her  arm  until  the  blood  came,  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  Then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  by  the  judicious 
gift  of  half-a-sovereign  to  Jane — the  most  amiable  of  the  house- 
maids— pledged  that  damsel  to  silence,  and  arranged  that  her 
trunk  should  be  sent  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  8.50  train  for 
Llewenelly.  For  her  projected  line  of  action  was  as  follows. 
When  Sadie  had  gone  to  bed,  and  while  the  family  were  at 
dinner,  she  would  simply  take  her  hand-bag,  walk  to  the  station, 
and  catch  the  train  to  Llewenelly.  She  would  stay  there  all 
night,  and  go  on  to  London  the  following  morning.  All  this  was 
fearfully  headstrong,  and  stupid,  and  uncalled  for,  of  course; 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  my  hot-tempered 
heroine  as  I  write  it.  But  I  suppose  we  have  all  been  more  or 
less  headstrong  and  stupid  in  our  day. 

Her  passion  cooled  somewhat  as  she  sat  at  tea  for  the  last 
time  in  the  quiet  sunny  schoolroom,  beside  the  small  firebrand 
who  had  unconsciously  done  all  this  mischief  Perhaps  a  tiny 
hope  crept  into  her  heart  that  she  might  see  Douglas  before  she 
left — that  perhaps  he  might  come  to  seek  her — ^would  tell  Mrs. 
Conrath  how  she  had  misjudged  her.  But  she  would  not  admit 
this  hope,  even  to  herself 

The  dressing-gong  rang,  however,  and  then  the  dinner-gong, 
and  Douglas  did  not  come.    So  Bee  hardened  her  heart 
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As  Douglas  and  his  uncle  were  sitting  over  their  fruit  and 
wine  after  Mrs.  Conrath  had  left  them,  the  former,  who  sat  facing 
a  window  looking  out  upon  the  avenue,  saw  a  small  slender 
figure  stealing  down  the  winding  gravelled  sweep,  keeping  close 
to  the  trees.  Recognizing  the  figure,  he  rose  and  somewhat 
curtly  announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  stroll.  In  the  hall  he 
lit  a  cigar,  drew  a  light  overcoat  over  his  evening  dress,  and 
walked  down  the  avenue  smartly  enough  to  catch  sight  of  Bee 
again  as  he  turned  the  second  comer.  Then  he  saw  that  she 
was  carrying  a  bag.  Where  on  earth  was  she  going  at  this  time 
of  night?  he  wondered.  Then — all  at  once — ^the  truth  flashed 
upon  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  in  a  suppressed  passion.  Just 
before  dinner  his  aunt  had  somewhat  nervously  hinted  to  him 
what  Sadie  had  told  her. 

"  Well  ?"  Douglas  had  answered  sternly,  mentally  resolving  to 
interview  Miss  Sadie  later. 

V  Well,  my  dear  Douglas — surely "  began  the  old  lady  in  a 

deprecating  way. 

"  You  did  not,  I  hope,  say  anything  to — to  Miss  Somers  ? " 
said  her  nephew  in  a  curiously  repressed  voice. 

"Certainly  I  did,  Douglas,"  was  the  dignified  answer.  "You 
cannot  suppose  that " 

"  And  did  she  tell  you  that  I  had  asked  her  to  marry  me — and 
♦Jy  *  Jr  I'd  refused?"  interrupted  Douglas,  still  in  that  queer  voice. 

"  WUal  .^"  almost  screamed  his  aunt,  doubting  the  evidence  of 
her  own  ears. 

*  I  knew  Miss  Somers — though  that  is  not  her  real  name — 
many  years  ago,"  went  on  Douglas,  who  had  become  very  pale, 
"  when  she  had  as  little  anticipation  of  earning  her  own  living  as 
you  have  now.  Her  name  is  Bee  Adeane,  and  her  grandfather 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London.  I  did  not 
tell  you  all  this,  because  I  understood  and  respected  her  motive 
for  repressing  it.  Nor  did  I  see  any  necessity  of  informing 
you  of  our  previous  acquaintance.  I  was  both  intensely  sur- 
prised and  passionately  thankful  to  find  her  here.  I  have  cared 
for  her  for  many  years,  and — ^as  I  have  told  you — this  afternoon 
I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  And,"  he  added  slowly,  "  I  intend  to 
ask  her  to-night — to  reconsider  her  decision." 

"Douglas!  you  will  never  be  so  mad!''  exclaimed  his  aunt 
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almost  in  tears.  **  If  you  only  knew  I  The  very  last  situation 
she  was  in,  she " 

But  Douglas  silenced  her  with  a  haughty  gesture  of  his  hand. 

Just  then  old  Evan  Conrath  entered  the  room,  and  the  gong 
sounded  for  dinner — during  which  meal  Douglas  hardly  spoke  one 
word. 

So  he  was  in  a  strangely  excited  frame  of  mind  as  he  swiftly 
followed  the  steps  of  the  girl  who  was  doing  her  best  to  run  away 
from  him.  He  followed  her  to  the  station,  saw  her  enter  the 
little  ticket-office,  and  then  the  waiting-room.  As  she  turned  he 
caught  sight  of  her  face,  and  from  what  he  saw  there  rightly 
judged  that  the  present  was  no  propitious  time  to  renew  his  offer 
of  marriage.  So  he,  too,  entered  the  ticket-ofiice,  and  took  a 
ticket  for  Llewenelly,  which  little  village,  though  only  a  few  miles 
away,  was  as  far  as  travellers  could  book  from  Berstwith.  The 
train,  he  found,  was  not  due  for  five  minutes  yet,  so  he  scribbled 
a  little  note  in  pencil  to  Mrs.  Conrath,  saying  he  had  gone  to 
London  on  some  business  which  he  would  explain  later,  and  re- 
questing that  his  servant  and  portmanteau  might  follow  him  by 
the  first  train  in  the  morning.  He  would  stay  at  the  Langham, 
he  added.  He  gave  the  note  and  a  shilling  to  a  porter,  with  the 
injunction  that  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  once. 

Just  as  he  had  done  so  the  train  came  in.  Bee  got  into  a 
carriage  near  the  engine.  Douglas  got  into  one  further  back. 
He  was  feeling  very  much  annoyed,  partly  with  his  aunt,  and 
partly,  much  as  he  loved  her,  with  Bee  herself.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  of  course,  what  a  talk  would  be  caused  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  their  both  rushing  off  by  the  night  train  in 
this  fashion.  But  he  felt  he  simply  could  not  run  the  risk  of 
losing  sight  of  her  ag^in.  For  he  had  a  pretty  good  guess  that 
she  would  go  straight  to  London — ^and  once  plunged  into  that 
clueless  labyrinth,  she  might  elude  him  endlessly.  Nevertheless 
he  was  conscious  of  having  undertaken  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  wild-goose  chase.  She  might  persist  in  her  refusal  to  marry 
him — nay,  in  her  present  mood  she  might  even  refuse  to  speak  to 
him.  And  she  would  be  alone,  and  friendless,  and  poor,  in  wide 
busy  London.  And  he — he  had  no  manner  of  right  over  her. 
The  strong  man's  heart  beat  up  to  his  throat  like  a  nervous 
girl's. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  reached  Llewenelly,  and  there- 
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fore  he  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  Bee  in  sight.  She  took  the 
omnibus  for  the  "  Star  Hotel,"  and  her  pursuer,  unseen  by  her, 
swung  himself  on  to  the  top  of  the  same  vehicle.  Arrived  at  the 
quiet  little  hotel  he  saw  her  descend,  and  heard  her  inquire  when 
the  first  train  for  London  started  next  morning.  Being  told  that 
it  was  due  at  6.30,  she  disappeared  within  the  hotel.  Douglas, 
too,  descended,  and  made  his  way  to  a  smaller  inn  somewhat 
further  down  the  street.  Having  ordered  his  breakfast  in  time 
for  the  first  train,  he  partook  of  a  brandy  and  soda,  and  retired 
to  his  room.  Not  to  sleep,  though.  Sleep  was  far  from  him.  He 
did  not  even  go  to  bed,  but  spent  the  whole  of  the  brief  summer 
night  in  pacing  his  room  monotonously  and  regularly  from  end 
to  end,  much  to  the  discomfort  and  exasperation  of  an  old  gentle- 
man who  occupied  the  room  below. 

On  the  following  morning  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Bee  step  into  the  omnibus  and  be  driven  off 
to  the  station.  He  followed  in  a  fly,  and  caught  the  train  just  as 
it  was  starting. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  they  arrived  at  Paddington. 
Bee  left  her  trunk  at  the  left-luggage  office.  She  was  look- 
ing  very  pale  and  subdued  this  morning.  There  was  a  patheti- 
cally forlorn  look  about  her  sweet  little  face,  too.  At  least 
Douglas  fancied  so.  It  was  no  longer  the  face  of  the  vixen  of 
yesterday. 

As  she  turned  to  walk  down  the  platform  she  came  face  to 
face  with  Douglas.    Who  raised  his  hat  and  said  calmly : 

"  Good  morning,  Bee." 

She  started  violently,  and  turned  so  white  that  he  hastily  drew 
her  hand  within  his  arm. 

"  Where  are  you  going.  Bee  ?  "  he  said  very  gently. 

**  I — I  don't  know,"  she  whispered. 

She  felt  giddy,  and  sick,  and  strange.  And  he  had  startled 
her. 

"  Have  you  had  any  breakfast  ?  "  he  inquired,  surveying  her 
keenly  the  while. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  thought  not.  You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  faint 
What  a  foolish  child  you  are,"  he  said  very  tenderly. 

Then  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  went  on : 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Bee.     I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  what  is 
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the  meaning  of  this  mad  escapade  of  yours.  From  something 
my  aunt  said  to  me  just  before  dinner  last  night,  I  think  I 
can  guess.  What  I  want  you  to  understand  is  that  I  have  got 
you,  and  that  I  shall  never  let  you  go  again,  in  this  world  or  the 
next  If  you  do  not  love  me  now — I  shall  make  you  love  me. 
Give  me  the  right  to  take  care  of  you,  Bee  1 " 

She  shivered,  but  said  nothing. 

Whereupon  Douglas  called  a  hansom,  and  directed  the  man 
to  drive  to  Verrey's,  in  Regent  Street 

Now,  no  course  of  conduct  which  he  could  have  adopted  could 
have  served  his  purpose  so  well  as  this  masterful  taking  pos- 
session of  her.  She  felt  weak  and  helpless  in  his  hands.  She 
knew  she  had  done  a  terribly  foolish  thing.  Besides — she  loved 
him  so  dearly. 

When  they  had  finished  luncheon  Douglas  said, 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  a  motherly  old  Scotchwoman  with 
whom  I  used  to  lodge  long  ago.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Warren. 
She  has  a  nice  quiet  house  not  far  from  Putney,  and  I  know  she 
will  be  kind  to  you." 

Bee  said  nothing.  She  was  still  feeling  dazed  and  bewildered. 
She  .hardly  even  knew  if  she  were  happy  or  not.  She  was  so 
desperately  tired — so  nervous  and  unstrung.  If  she  only  might 
lay  her  head  down  somewhere  and  cry !  Douglas  had  spoken 
very  little  during  the  meal.  Was  he  angry  with  her?  she 
wondered. 

So  they  took  the  train  to  Putney,  and  by  attention  to  the 
guard's  pecuniary  weaknesses,  Conrath  secured  a  carriage  quite 
to  themselves. 

The  train  moved  off.  And  .then — and  then  Douglas,  without 
saying  by  your  leave,  or  with  your  leave,  just  gathered  Bee  up 
in  his  arms,  and  silently  kissed  her  trembling  mouth  again  and 
again. 

"  Be  still ! "  he  whispered  unsteadily,  as  she  struggled  a  little. 
"  Do  you  know  how  long  I  have  loved  you,  I  wonder  ?  Do  you 
know  how  I  have  hungered  and  sickened  for  the  touch  of  your 
lips,  my  darling — ^all  those  years !  Say  you  love  me.  Bee !  Say 
you  will  be  my  wife.  Oh,  my  love ! — for  God's  sake  don't  let 
anything  stand  between  us  now ! " 

And  Bee?  Where  was  all  her  pride?— her  haughty  self- 
dependence?     If  I  tell  you  that  she  just  put  her  arms  round 
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Douglas's  neck,  and  childishly  hid  her  face  on  his  breast — shall 
you  quite  despise  her  ? 

"Oh  Douglas,  Douglas" — ^she  sobbed — "take  care  of  me — 
take  care  of  me ! " 

Of  course  there  were  long  explanations  after  that — which  do 
not  concern  us  in  the  least  And  of  course  they  could  hardly 
believe  it  when  they  got  to  their  destination. 

"  And  now,  my  darling,"  said  Doi^las,  when  they  were  driving 
away  in  a  cab  to  Mrs.  Warren's  cott£^e — ^"  how  much  of  your 
spinsterhood  do  you  suppose  you  have  left  to  you  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  quite  understand  ?  "  she  made  answer,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  with  the  old  questioning  look  he  remembered  so  well. 

"  Shall  I  explain  to  you  ?  "  he  said,  bending  his  head  to  kiss 
her.  "  Within  the  next  four  or  five  days,  my  little  Bee,  you  will 
be  Mrs.  Douglas  Conrath  ;  and  I  shall  no  longer  have  any 
superstitious  fear  of  losing  you — ^as  I  have  now." 

"Oh  Douglas!"  was  the  shocked  answer,    "So  soon?     I 
couldn't." 
.    And  her  eyes  fell  shamefacedly. 

"  Yes,  you  could,"  he  whispered — "  to  please  me,  my  darling." 

Bee  blushed,  and  was  silent.  After  all,  she  had  promised  to 
be  his  wife.     Did  it  matter  when  ? — ^sooner  or  later  ? 

And  just  then  the  cab  stopped  at  Mrs.  Warren's  cottage. 
Having  comfortably  established  Bee  under  the  care  of  the 
worthy  old  Scotchwoman — who  remembered  him  quite  well, 
and  was  overjoyed  to  see  him — Douglas  drove  off  to  town 
again,  and  repaired  to  Doctors'  Commons  to  see  about  a  special 
license.  Then  he  drove  to  his  hotel  and  changed  his  clothes. 
For  evening  dress,  worn  all  night  and  half  the  following  day,  is 
apt  to  become  monotonous,  especially  when  it  necessitates  a 
buttoned-up  overcoat  in  the  month  of  July.  As  he  left  his  room 
a  waiter  met  him  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Evan  Conrath 
was  waiting  to  see  him  in  a  private  sitting-room.  A  mono- 
syllabic expression  escaped  Conrath's  lips  as  he  received  this 
piece  of  news. 

He  found  the  old  gentleman  pacing  up  and  down  near  one  of 
the  windows  in  great  excitement 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said  quickly,  as  the  young  man  greeted 
him—"  what  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  You  must  allow,  you 
k  now,  that  it  has  a  queer  look — a  very  queer  look." 
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He  spoke  half-nervously— for  to  tell  the  truth,  he  stood  a  little 
in  awe  of  his  literary  nephew. 

"I  hardly  understand  you,  uncle,"  replied  Douglas  with  a 
slightly  haughty  inflection  in  his  pleasant  voice.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

No  one  likes  to  explain,  at  a  moment's  notice,  exactly  what 
he  or  she  may  mean.  It  is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  ask  of  human 
nature.  Because,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  people  don't  know  what 
they  mean — especially  when  they  are  as  excited  as  old  Evan 
Conrath  was  just  now. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Well — my  dear  Douglas, 
you  know  perfectly  that,  as  your  aunt  .very  properly  says,  it 
does  not  look  well  for  a  young  man  to  go  tearing  after  a  young 
woman  straight  from  the  dinner-table  up  to  London,  at  nine 
o'clock  at  nighty  without  even  waiting  to  change  his  clothes ; 
and  to  be  seen — ^as  you  were  seen,  as  you  were  seen,  sir — ^holding 
her  in  his  arms  down  by  the  river,  as  if  she  was  his  promised 
wife,  by  Jove ! " 

"And  if  I  tell  you  that  the  young  lady  in  question  is  my 
promised  wife  ?    What  then  ?  "  said  Douglas  quietly. 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  sitting  down 
suddenly.     "  Oh  nonsense,  you  know.    You're — you're  joking." 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  am  in  no  joking  humour,  Uncle  Evan. 
The  young  lady  whom  you  engaged  as  Sadie's  governess  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Somers,  is  Bee  Adeane,  of  whom  I  think 
you  have  heard  me  speak.  As  a  little  child  she  shared  my 
mother's  home  and  mine.  As  a  woman,  she  won  all  the  heart 
I  ever  had  to  give.  I  hope  to  call  her  my  wife  before  a  week 
has  passed,"  he  added,  with  a  strange  softening  of  voice  and 

"Good  Heavens!  Then — what  made  you  marry  the  other 
one?"  exclaimed  his  uncle. 

Douglas's  face  became  indescribably  expressionless.  But  he 
did  not  speak. 

Evan  Conrath  rose,  and  stamped  about  in  great  perturbation. 

"  What  your  aunt  will  say  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  said 
t^tily,  at  last.  "  I  know  she  had  a  most  suitable  wife  in  her  eye 
for  you.  And  with  your  talent,  too — ^to  throw  yourself  away  upon 
a  governess.  Not  even  a  beauty,  by  Jove !  And  I'm  sure  your 
first  wife  wasn't  much  to  look  at  either.     It's  my  impression  that 
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the  cleverer  a  man  is  the  more  he  makes  a  mess  of  his  love 
affairs." 

"  But  you'll  give  the  bride  away,  uncle,  won't  you  ?  "  said  his 
nephew,  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  smile  under  his 
moustache. 

"  No,  I  won't,  sir !  No,  I  won't ! "  was  the  indignant  answer. 
"  You  may  make  a  fool  of  yourself  if  you  like — but  you  won't 
get  me  to  assist  you." 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  calm  answer.  "  I  shall  bid  you  good-bye 
then,  as  I  have  an  engagement.  I  suppose  we  shall  see  but 
little  of  each  other  for  the  future  ?  " 

"  And  why  the  devil  should  you  suppose  so  ?  Eh  ?  "  burst  out 
his  uncle,  facing  round  upon  him. 

And  Douglas  answered  coldly, 

"  As  you  seem  to  have  made  up  your  mind  not  to  receive  my 
wife,  I'm  afraid  you  must  exclude  me  from  your  visiting-list  as 
well." 

Then  old  Evan  Conrath  suddenly  gave  in. 

"  Look  here,  Douglas,"  he  said  huskily.  "  In  Heaven's  name 
don't  let  us  have  the  old  story  over  again.  I  will  give  the  bride 
away — if  you  wish  it.  After  all,  happiness  is  the  great  thing. 
And  I  suppose  you  are  fond  of  the  girl,  or  you  wouldn't  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  marry  her.  God  bless  you,  my  boy.  I  only  hope 
you  won't  regret  it,  that's  all — though  I'm  pretty  sure  you  will. 
And,  as  I  said  before — what  you  aunt  will  say,  I  don't  know." 

Douglas  smiled.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  what 
his  aunt  said — or  what  anybody  else  said  for  that  matter. 

He  jumped  into  a  hansom — after  promising  to  dine  with  his 
uncle  later — and  drove  off  Putney-wards  to  a  blissful  half-hour 
with  Bee.  What  a  lot  they  had  to  say  to  each  other,  to  be 
sure! 

So  the  days  and  hours  flew.  And  almost  before  Bee  had 
time  to  realize  that  she  was  engaged,  she  was  married. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  affair,  and  little  Sadie  was  the  only  brides- 
maid. Evan  Conrath  not  only  gave  away  the  bride,  but  per- 
suaded his  wife  to  be  present  likewise.  The  only  other  guest 
was  Ralph  Debenham. 

And  did  they  go  off  to  the  Continent  or  to  some  borrowed 
country-seat  for  their  honeymoon  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  They  went 
straight  to  Douglas's  old  house  in  Kensington,  which  had  been 
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let  until  a  few  months  ago,  and,  as  it  happened,  was  in  capital 
order. 

"  Really,  the  lad  seems  very  happy,  you  know.  Eh,  my  dear," 
observed  Evan  Conrath  to  his  spouse,  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
wedding-day. 

"  He  has  thrown  himself  away,  Evan — simply  thrown  himself 
away,"  that  lady  answered  in  a  vexed  voice.  "  And — mark  my 
words — ^he  will  regret  it." 


Nevertheless,  if  you  had  looked  into  Douglas  Conrath's  study 
one  July  evening,  nearly  three  years  after  his  second  marriage,  I 
think  you  would  have  been  pretty  sure  he  had  not  regretted  it. 

It  was  a  luxurious  home-like  room,  with  the  unmistakable 
traces  of  a  woman's  constant  presence  about  it.  Douglas  himself 
was  leaning  back  in  a  huge  easy-chair,  tired  and  languid  with 
months  of  hard  writing.  It  was  finished  now,  and  he  might  rest. 
Besides  the  look  of  bodily  or  rather  mental  fatigue  upon  his  face, 
there  was  another  look  that  you  have  never  seen  there  before — 
a  look  of  deepest  happiness  and  content.  He  looked  younger. 
Bee  sometimes  told  him,  than  he  had  done  ten  years  ago. 

And  Bee — ^such  a  bonnie,  winsome  Bee — ^was  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  at  his  side,  leaning  her  head  against  his  knee.  One  of  her 
hands  was  clasping  his ;  the  other  held  a  few  sheets  of  manu- 
script which  she  had  just  finished  reading.  Her  eyes  were  look- 
ing dreamily  through  the  open  window  to  the  garden,  where 
Sadie — now  a  slim  little  maid  of  nearly  eight  years  old — was 
running  round  the  trees  in  a  mad  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
a  dainty  tortoise-shell  kitten.  The  setting  summer  sun  was 
shining  on  the  waving  trees,  turning  their  green  to  gold,  and 
lighting  up  the  child^s  face  and  hair  with  an  almost  unearthly 
radiance.     The  sleepy  birds  were  crooning  a  good-night  song. 

Sadie  reigned  alone  in  the  nursery  of  the  sunny  old  house. 
If  there  was  the  tiniest  shadow  on  Bee's  heart,  I  think  it  was 
that  she  had  no  child  of  her  own.  Sadie  was  very,  very  dear  to 
her.     But — it  was  not  the  same. 

If  it  was  a  shadow  to  Douglas  too,  he  never  implied  it  by 
either  word  or  look.  His  wife  was  everything  to  him  ;  his  com- 
panion, his  helper,  his  inspiration,  and — as  he  often  told  her — his 
good  angel.    Just  now,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  earnest  little 
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